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CHAPTER   LV 

OOUPOSITION   OF  THK   PAKTISS 

Thx  less  there  is  in  the  teneta  of  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
to  make  their  chanu;ter  intelligible  to  a  European  reader,  sa 
much  the  more  desirable  is  it  to  convey  some  idea  of  whut  may 
be  called  their  social  and  local,  their  racial  and  eccleBiaatical 
complexions. 

The  Re|>ub]ican  party  was  formed  between  1854  and  1856 
chiefly  out  of  tbo  wrecks  of  the  Whig  party,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilers,  who,  disgusted  at  the 
apparent  subservience  to  the  South  of  the  leading  northern 
Whigs,  had  for  some  time  previously  acted  as  a  group  by  them- 
afilves,  though  some  of  them  had  been  apt  to  vote  for  Whig 
caodidates.  They  had  also  recruits  from  the  Free  Soil  Democrats, 
who  had  severed  themselves  from  the  bulk  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  some  of  whom  claimed  to  be  true  Jeftorsonians  in 
joining  the  party  which  stood  up  agaiimt  the  spread  of  slavery.^ 
The  Republicans  were  therefore  from  the  Brst  a  Northern  party, 
more  distinctly  so  than  the  Federalists  had  been  at  the  cloae  of 
the  preceding  century,  and  much  more  distinctly  so  than  the 
Whigs,  in  whom  there  had  been  a  pretty  strong  Southern 
element. 

The  Wliig  element  brought  to  the  new  party  solidity,  political 
escperience,  and  a  large  number  of  wealthy  and  inHucntial  ad- 
hcreuts.  The  Abolitionist  element  gave  it  force  and  enthusiasm, 
qiULlities  invaluable  for  the  crisis  which  came  in  1 86 1  with  the 
secession  of  all  save  four  of  the  slave-holding  States.  During 
the  war,  it  drew  to  itself  nearly  all  the  camtatneaa,  pafci'iotisni, 
religious  and  moral  fervour,  which  the  North  aud  West  con- 

'  llie  tiAine  RopuMican  waft  f^iven  tn  tbe  new  party,  not  without  th«  hopo  of 
tluaeby  mnking  it  ctuior  for  these  old  school  Democrats  to  join  it,  for  in  JcflTer- 
«0«i'«  day  hii  puty  hul  bebn  called  ll«pabliciuL 
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tained.  It  is  still,  in  those  regions,  the  jxirty  in  whose  ranks 
respectable,  steady,  pious,  well-conducted  men  are  to  be  looked 
for.  If  you  tind  yourself  dining  with  one  of  "the  best  people" 
in  any  New  England  city,  or  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  or  Miiuiea[>olis,  you  assume  that  the  guest 
sitting  next  you  is  a  Republican,  ahnost  as  confidently  as  in 
Engb'sfa  county  society  you  would  assume  your  neighbour  to  be 
a  Tory  j  that  is  to  say,  you  umy  sometimes  be  wrong,  but  in  four 
cases  out  of  fire  you  will  \xs  right.  In  New  York  the  pre- 
sumption is  weaker,  though  even  there  you  will  be  right  three 
times  out  of  five.  One  may  say  that  all  over  the  North,  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  professional  men  of  the  smaller 
perhaps  even  more  than  of  the  larger  towns,  tend  to  be  Republi- 
cans. So  too  are  the  farmers,  particularly  in  the  North-west, 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  lowa^  The  work- 
ing chiss  in  the  cities  is  divided,  but  the  more  solid  part  of  it, 
the  church-goers  and  total  abstainers,  are  generally  Republicans. 
A  number,  still  large,  though  of  course  daily  diminishing,  are 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War ;  and  these  naturally  rally  to  the  old 
flag.  When  turning  southwards  one  reaches  the  borders  of  the 
old  shive  States,  everything  is  changed.  In  Baltimore  the  best 
people  are  so  generally  Democrats  that  when  you  meet  a  Re- 
publican in  society  you  ask  whether  he  ia  not  an  immigrant 
from  New  England.  In  Virginia,  or  the  Carolinas,  or  the  Gulf 
States,  very  few  men  of  good  standing  belong  to  the  Republican 
party,  which  consists  of  the  lately  enfranchised  negroes,  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  whites,  seldom  well  regarded,  who  organize  and 
use  the  negro  vote,  and  who  some  twenty  years  ago  were  making 
a  good  thing  for  themselves  out  of  it ;  of  Federal  officials,  who 
have  been  put  into  Federal  places  by  their  friends  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  work  for  the  imrty, 
and  of  a  certain  number  of  stray  people,  perhaps  settlers  from 
the  North,  who  have  not  yet  renoimced  their  former  affiliations. 
It  is  not  easy  for  an  educated  man  to  remain  a  Republican  in 
the  South,  not  only  because  the  people  he  meets  in  society  are 
Democrats,  but  because  the  Republican  {larty  managers  are  apt 
bo  be  black  sheep. 

In  the  Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  one  may  for  this  purpose  add  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  and  the 
majority  of  votes  sways  now  this  way  now  that,  as  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  hour,  or  local  caaMs,  or  the  merits  of  indiridual 
candidates,  may  affect  the  popular  mind-  Pennsylvania,  for 
instance,  is  now,  as  she  has  been  since  1860,  a  Kepubliran  State, 
owing  to  her  interest  in  a  protective  tariff.  New  York,  whoso 
legislature  is  usually  Republican,  in  presidential  elections  gene- 
nilly  goes  Democratic.  In  these  doubtful  States,  the  bettor  aort 
of  people  are  mostly  RcpublicAns.  It  is  in  that  party  you  look 
to  find  the  greater  number  of  the  philanthropists,  the  men  of 
culture,  the  men  of  substance  who  desire  to  see  things  go  on  quietly, 
with  no  shocks  given  to  business  confidence  by  raah  legislation. 
These  are  great  eleraenta  of  strength.  They  have  been  gained 
for  the  Republican  party  by  its  earlier  history,  which  drew  into 
it  thirty  years  acto  those  patriotic  and  earnest  young  men  who 
are  now  the  Icjiding  elderly  men  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoo<lB.  But  against  them  must  be  set  the  tendency  of  a  section 
of  the  Republican  party,  a  section  which  includes  many  men  of 
high  intelligence,  to  break  away,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  l>oIt "  from 
the  party  platform  and  "ticket"  This  section  explains  its  con- 
duct by  declaring  that  the  great  claims  which  the  puixty  gained 
ofii  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  its  resistance  to  slavery  and 
its  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  have  been  forfeited  by  mal- 
udmintstration  since  the  war  ended,  and  by  the  scandals  which 
have  gathered  round  some  of  its  conspicuous  figurea  If  intelli- 
gence and  cultivation  dispose  their  possessors  to  desert  at  a 
^tical  moment,  the  party  might  be  stronger  without  this 
lement,  for,  as  everybody  knows,  a  good  party  man  is  he  who 
inds  by  his  friends  when  they  are  ^nx)ng. 
The  Democi-atic  party  suffers  in  the  North  and  West  from 
;tly  the  opposite  causes  to  the  Republican.  It  was  long  dis- 
lited  by  its  sympathy  with  the  South,  and  by  the  op]K>sition 
a  considerable  section  within  it  (the  so-called  Copperheads)  to 
the  proitecution  of  the  war.  This  shadow  hung  heavy  over  it 
till  the  complete  pacification  of  the  South  and  growing  pro- 
inenco  of  now  questions  began  to  call  men's  minds  away  from 
le  war  yeiirs.  From  18G9  to  1885  it  profited  from  being  in 
(Tri>position.  Saved  from  the  opportunity  of  abusing  j>atronage, 
or  becoming  complicate*!  in  administration  jobs,  it  has  been  able 
to  criticize  freely  the  blunders  or  vices  of  its  opponents.  It  may 
however  be  doubted  whether  its  party  managers  have  been,  take 
them  all  in  all,  either  wiser  or  puj*er  than  those  whom  they 
criticized,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  inspired  any  deeper  trust  in 
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the  minds  of  impartial  Gitizena.  When,  as  has  several  times 
happened,  the  Democrats  have  obtained  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  their  legislation  has  not  been  higher  in  aim 
or  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of  means  than  that  which  Ke- 
publican  congresses  have  produced.  Henco  the  tendency  to 
desert  from  the  Repulilican  ranks  has  enui'ed  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Democrats  less  thun  might  have  been  expected.  However, 
the  Democratic  party  includes  not  only  nearly  all  the  talent 
education  and  wealth  of  the  South,  together  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Southern  fanners  and  poor  whites,  but  also  a  respectable  nunority 
of  good  men  in  the  Middle  States,  ami  a  somewhat  smaller 
minority  in  New  Englarid  anrl  the  North-west 

In  these  last-mentioned  districts  its  strength  lies  chiefly  in 
the  cities,  a  curious  contrast  to  tlmso  earlier  days  when  Jefferson 
was  supported  by  the  fai'mers  and  Hamilton  by  the  townsfolk,^ 
But  the  large  cities  have  now  a  population  unlike  anything  that 
existed  eighty  years  ago,  a  vast  ignorant  Huctuating  mass  of 
people,  many  of  them  only  recently  admitted  to  citizenship,  who 
have  little  reason  for  belonging  to  one  party  ralher  than  another, 
but  arc  attracted  some  by  the  name  of  the  Democratic  party, 
some  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  party  of  the  well-to-do,  some 
by  the  leaders  beloftging  to  their  own  races  who  have  risen  to 
iniluence  in  its  ranks.  The  adhesion  of  this  mob  gives  the  party 
a  slight  flavour  of  rowdyism,  as  its  old  associations  give  it,  to  a 
Puritan  palate,  a  slight  flavour  of  irrL'ligion.  Twenty  years  ago, 
a  New  England  de^icon — the  deacon  is  in  America  the  type  of 
solid  resi>ectability — would  have  found  it  as  hard  to  vote  for  a 
Democratic  candidate  as  an  English  ar('hdfta(*x>n  to  vote  for  a 
Birmingham  Eadical.  But  these  old  feelings  have  begim  to  wear 
away.  A  new  generation  of  voters  has  arisen  which  never  saw 
slavery,  and  which  cares  little  about  Jefferson  for  good  or  for 
evil.  This  generation  takes  iJartics  as  it  finds  them.  Even 
among  the  older  voters  there  has  been  a  sensible  change  within 
the  last  throe  years.  Many  of  the  best  Republicans,  who  remem- 
bered the  Democrats  as  the  party  of  which  a  strong  section 
8ympathi;iod  with  the  slaveholders  before  the  war,  and  disap- 
proved of  the  war  while  it  was  being  waged,  looked  with  horror 

*  JefTersoa  reg&rrled  ogrJculttire  as  so  much  the  best  occupation  for  citizens 
that  he  WBB  alnnned  by  tbo  mmotur  that  the  codflsh  of  the  North -eastern  coasts 
were  roiiiinji  iIowq  to  the  shores  of  Virginia  and  CaroliuA,  lest  the  people  of  those 
States  shoul'l  "be  tempted  to  eat^h  thi'ni,  and  commerce,  of  which  wu  have 
already  too  luuclt,  reeeiTc  an  acceuiou." 
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tho  advent  to  power  of  a  DoTnoonitio  president     The  f  oiintry, 
wever,  has  not  been  ruiuo<i  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  on  blie  con- 
goes   on  much  as  before,   it«  elements  of  good  and  evil 
and  contending,  just  us  under  Republican  administrations. 
However,  the  Republican  leaders  still  point  to  tho  fact  that  the 
Democrats  command  the  solid  vote  of  all  the  States  where  slavery 
rmerly  existed  as  a  reason  why  it  should  excite  the  distrust  of 
good  citizens  who  fought  for  the  Union. 

Now  that  differences  of  political  doctrine  are  not  accentuated, 

race  difl'erences  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  composition  of 

the  parties.     Besides  the  native  Americans,  there  are  men  of  five 

nationalities   in    the    United   States — British,    Irish,    Germans, 

Scandinavians,    French   Canadians.'     Of    these,    however,    the 

Dgiish  and  Scotch  lose  their  identity  almost  immediately,  being 

,b8orl>e<l  into  the  general  mass  of  native  citizens.     Though  very 

numerous,  they  have  hitherto  counted  for  nothing  politically, 

use    English   immigrants   have   either   been   indifferent    to 

litical  struggles  or  have  voted  from  the  same  motives  as  an 

kTerage  American.     They  have  to  a  large  extent  remained  British 

bjccts,  not  caring  for  the  suffrage.     But  quite  recently  an  effort 

been  made  (apparently  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  counterworking 

the  Irish)  to  induce  them  to  apply  for  citizenship  and  exert  their 

voting  power  as  a  united  body.     It  may  be  doubted  whether 

they  will  become  citizens  to  any  great  extent,  or  whether,  if  they 

do,  they  will  cast  a  solid  vota 

Far  otherwise  with  the  Irish.  They  retain  their  national 
spirit  and  disposition  to  act  together  into  the  second,  rarely 
however  into  the  third,  generation ;  they  are  a  factor  potent  in 
ederal  and  still  more  potent  in  city  politics.  Now  the  Irish 
liave  hitherto  been  nearly  all  Democrats.  WTien  the  great 
exodus  from  Ireland  began  in  1846-50,-  the  first-comers  joined 
the  Democratic  party,  probably  because  it  was  less  ProtesLint  in 
sentiment  than  the  Whig  party,  and  was  already  dominant  in  tho 
city  of  New  York,  where  the  Irish  first  became  a  power  in 
politics.  The  aversion  to  the  negro  which  they  soon  developed, 
made  them,  when  the  Republican  party  arose,  its  natural  enemies, 

*  There  are  ftUo  Poles,  Czechs,  and  Italians;  but  their  miinbcr,  cicept  in  two 
or  Uiree  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  to  which  I  mny  perhap-*  adil  C'hicogo,  .Milwaukee, 
and  the  mining  regions  of  Pcanaylvanta,  la  relatively  sniali,  though  inureosiDg 
more  rapidly  of  late  years, 

>  'ITicns  had  been  couaiderable  immigration  from  Ireland  beforft  the  gr«U 
Guuine  of  iditi-47«  bat  that  is  the  data  wheu  it  swoUed  to  vast  propurtiona;. 
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for  tho  Republicans  were,  both  during  and  after  the  war,  the 
negro's  patrons.  Before  the  war  ended  the  Irish  vote  had  come 
to  form  a  large  part  of  the  Democratic  strength,  and  Irishmen 
were  prominent  among  the  politicians  of  that  party :  hence  new- 
comers from  Ireland  have  generally  enlisted  under  its  banner. 
To-day,  however,  there  are  plenty  of  Irishmen,  and  indeed  of 
Irish  leaders  and  bosses,  among  the  Republicans  of  the  great 
cities ;  and  statesmen  of  that  party  often  seek  to  "  placate " 
and  attract  the  Irish  vote  in  ways  too  familiar  to  need  de- 
scription. 

The  German  immigration,  excluding  of  course  the  early 
German  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  began  rather  later  than 
the  Irish  ;  and  as  there  is  some  jealousy  between  the  two  races, 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  were  already  Democrats  when  the  Germans 
arrived,  may  be  one  reason  why  the  latter  have  been  more 
inclined  to  enrol  themselves  as  Repnblicjins,  The  Germans 
uaiially  become  farmers  in  tho  Middle  and  Western  States,  where, 
finding  the  native  fanners  mainly  Republicans,  they  imitate  the 
politics  of  their  neighbours.  That  there  are  many  German 
Democrats  in  the  great  cities  may  be  ascribed  to  the  rather  loss 
friendly  attitude  of  the  Republicans  to  tho  liquor  traffic,  for  the 
German  colonist  is  faithful  to  tho  beer  of  his  fatherland,  and}  in 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Germans,  to  the  tacit  alliance 
which  has  subsisted  in  many  districts  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Democrats.  The  Germans  are  a  cohesive  race, 
keeping  up  national  sentiment  by  festivals,  gymnastic  societies, 
processions,  and  national  songs,  but  :is  they  take  much  less 
keenly  to  politics,  and  are  not  kept  together  by  priests,  their 
cohesion  is  more  short-lived  than  that  of  the  Irish.  The  Ameri- 
can-born son  of  a  German  is  already  completely  an  American  in 
feeling  as  well  as  in  practical  aptitude.  The  German  vote  over 
the  whole  Union  may  be  roughly  estimated  as  three-fifths  Re- 
publican, two-fifths  Democratia 

The  Scaudinavians — Swedes  and  Norwegians,  with  a  few 
Danes  and  a  handful  of  Icelanders — now  form  a  respectable 
element  among  the  farmers  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  States,  par- 
ticularly Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  short  experience  the  country  has  of  them,  for  it  is  only 
some  twenty-five  years  since  their  immigration  began,  they  Ameri- 
canize even  more  readily  than  their  Teutom'c  cousins  from  the 
Bouthom  side  of  tho  Baltic     However,  both  Swedes  and  Kor- 
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j^Wegiaos  are  still  so  far  clannish  that  in  these  States  both  pai'ties 
d  it  worth  while  to  nin  for  office  now  and  then  a  candi«iate  of 
one  or  other,  or  candidates  of  both  of  these  nationalitift^i,  in  order 
to  catch  the  votes  of  his  or  their  compatriots.^  Nine-tenths  of 
them  are  Republicans.  Like  the  Germans,  they  come  knowing 
nothing  of  American  politics,  but  the  watchful  energy  of  the 
native  party-workers  oiilists  them  under  a  party  banner  as  soon 
they  are  admitted  to  civic  rights.  ITiey  make  perhaps  the 
material  for  sober  and  industrioufi  agricidtunsta  that  America 
receives,  being  evertyeadiej  than  the  Germans  to  face  hardships 
&nd  more  content  to  dispense  with  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  French  Canadians  are  numerous  in  New  England,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  Northern  States,  yet  not  numerous  enough  to 
teU  upon  politics,  especially  as  they  frequently  remain   British 
bjecta.     Their  religion  disposes  those  who  become  citizen*  to 
de  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  they  do  not  constitute  what 
called  "a  vote," 

The  negroes  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Pacific  States  are 
an  element  too  small  to  be  of  much  importance  as  vot-ers. 
Gratitude  for  the  favour  shown  to  their  race  has  kept  them 
mostly  but  not  exclusively  Kepublicans.  They  are  seldom  ad- 
mitted to  a  leading  place  in  party  organizations,  but  it  is  found 
eacpedient  in  presidential  contflsts  to  organize  a  *'  coloured  club  " 
to  work  for  the  candidate  among  the  coloured  population  of  a 
town.  la  the  South,  and  more  particularly  in  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  their  mere  numbers  would  enable 
ihemt  were  they  equal  to  the  whites  in  inteUigence,  wealth,  and 
'^luzation,  to  carry  not  merely  congressional  seats,  but  even  in 
some  States  to  determine  a  presidential  election.  But  in  these 
three  respects  they  are  imspeakably  inferior.  At  first,  under  the 
leadership  of  some  white  adventurers,  mostly  of  the  "carpet- 
r  "  class,  they  wont  almost  eolid  for  the  Kopubiican  party ; 
occasionally,  even  since  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops, 
ey  have  turned  the  balance  in  ita  favour.  Now,  however,  the 
mocratfi  have  completely  gained  the  upper  hand ;  and  the 
negroes,  perhaps  losing  faith  in  their  former  bosses,  jierhajw  dis- 
couraged by  seeing  themselves  untie  to  cope  with  a  superior  race, 

'  On*)  ix  toM  tbat  thtird  is  Bome  little  jetilonAy  between  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wagions.  so  that  n-tiere  they  are  equally  strong  it  ia  not  safe  to  put  forward  % 
candidate  of  either  race  witiiout  placing  on  tbe  Hauio  ticket  a  candidate  of  the 
othrr  aIm. 
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perhaps  less  interested  than  at  first  in  their  new  privileges,  have 
begun  to  lose  their  solidarity,  A  certain  uiimber  now  vote  with 
tlie  Domocrats.  The  force  and  fraud  which  the  whites  have  UBed 
cannot  bo  justified  ;  but  he  who  has  travellwl  in  tho  South  and 
seen  the  ignorance  of  the  negroes  and  the  turpitude  of  the 
cai*pet-baggers  whose  profession  it  was  to  lead  and  '*  run  "  them, 
will  admit  eome  force  in  the  excuses  which  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats give  for  their  manipulittion  of  election  machinery.* 

Koligion  comos  very  little  into  American  party.  Roman 
Catholics  are  usually  Democrats,  because,  except  in  Maryland, 
which  is  Democratic  anyhow,  they  are  mainly  Irish.  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Unitarians,  being  presumabl)"^  spnmg  from  New 
England,  are  apt  to  be  Republicans.  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Episcopalians,  have  no  special  ]xirty  afliuitieB.  They 
are  mostly  Republicans  in  the  Northern  States,  Democrats  in 
the  South.  The  Mormons  fight  for  their  own  bund,  and  in  tho 
two  Territories  which  they  inhabit,^  have  been  wont  to  cast  their 
votes,  under  the  direction  of  their  hierarchy,  for  the  local  jmrty 
which  promised  to  interfere  least  with  them. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  parties  is  to  some  extent  geographical.  While  the 
South  casts  a  solid  Democratic  vote,  the  strength  of  the  Republi- 
cans lies  in  the  North-east  and  North-west;  and  the  intermediate 
position  of  tho  Middle  States  corresponds  to  their  divided  poli- 
tical tendencies,  Tho  reason  is  that  in  America  coloniiuitiun  has 
gone  on  along  parallels  of  latitude.  The  tendencies  of  New 
England  reappear  in  Northern  Ohio,  Northern  Illinois,  Micliigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  giving  the  Republicans  a  predominance  in 
this  vast  and  swiftly-growing  Western  population,  which  it  takes 
the  whole  weight  of  the  solid  South  tobalunce.  This  geographical 
opposition  does  not^  however,  betoken  a  danger  of  political  sever- 
ance. The  material  interests  of  tho  agricnlnn*ists  of  tho  North- 
west are  not  different  from  those  of  the  South :  free  trade,  for 
instance,  vnW  make  as  much  and  no  more  difference  to  the 
whcat>-grower  of  Illinois  as  to  the  cotton-grower  of  Texas,  to  the 
iron-workers  of  Tennessee  as  to  tho  iron-workers  of  Pennsylvania. 
And  the  existence  of  an  active  Democratic  [>arty  in  the  North 
prevents  tho  nctory  of  either  geographical  section  from  being 
felt  as  a  defeat  by  the  other. 

^  S«e  farther  on  thi»  point.  Chapter  LXXXTI. 
'  UUU  aiid  Idftho.     Thor«  mxt  also  ii  few  in  Arizona. 
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This  is  an  important  security  against  disruption.  And  a 
similar  security  against  the  risk  of  civil  strife  or  revolution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  already  explained,  that  the  American  parties 
are  not  based  on  or  sensibly  affected  by  differences  either  of 
■wealth  or  of  social  position.  Their  cleavage  is  not  horizontal 
according  to  social  strata,  but  vertical  This  would  be  less  true 
if  it  were  stated  either  of  the  Northern  States  separately,  or  of 
the  Southern  States  separately :  it  is  true  of  the  Union  taken  aa 
a  -whole.  It  might  cease  to  be  true  if  the  new  labour  party  were 
to  grow  till  it  absorbed  or  superseded  either  of  the  existing 
parties.  The  same  feature  has  characterized  English  politics  as 
compared  with  those  of  most  European  countries,  and  has  been 
a  main  cause  of  the  stability  of  the  English  government  and  of 
the  good  feeling  between  different  classes  in  the  community.^ 

^  At  the  present  moment  the  vast  minority  of  the  rich,  a  proportion  probably 
larger  than  at  any  previoos  time,  at  any  rate  Bince  1827,  belong  In  England  to 
ons  ol  the  two  historic  parties.    Bat  thLs  phenomenon  may  possibly  paai  away. 
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Besides  the  two  groat  parties  which  have  divided  America  for" 
thirty  years,  there  are  two  or  three  lesser  organizations  or  factious 
needing  a  word  of  mention.  Sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  period 
when  one  of  the  two  great  parties  having  melted  away,  the  other 
had  become  split  up  into  minor  sections.^  Parties  were  numeroua 
and  unstable,  new  ones  forniing,  and  after  a  short  career  uniting 
with  some  other,  or  vanishing  altogether  from  the  scene.  This 
was  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  that  time,  and  ceased  with  the 
huiMing  up  about  1832  of  the  AVhig  party,  which  lasted  till 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War.  But  De  Tocqueville,  who  visited 
America  in  1831-32,  took  it  for  the  normal  state  of  a  democratic 
community,  and  founded  upon  it  some  bold  generaL'zationa.  A 
stranger  who  sees  how  few  principles  now  exist  to  hold  each  of 
the  two  great  modem  parties  together  will  be  rather  surprised 
that  they  have  not  shown  more  tendency  to  split  up  into  minor 
groups  and  factions. 

What  constitutes  a  party?  In  America  there  is  a  simple 
test.  Any  section  of  men  who  nominate  candidates  of  their  own 
for  the  presidency  and  >'ice-presidency  of  the  United  States  are 
deemed  a  national  party.  Adopting  this  test  wo  shall  find  that 
thoro  are  now  two  or  three  national  parties  in  addition  to  tlic 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Greenbackers,  who  arose  soon  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  They  demand  a  large  issue  of  greenbacks 
{i.e.  paper  money,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  notes  issued 
during  the  war),  alleging  that  this  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  poorer 
classes,  who  will  obviously  be  richer  when  there  is  more  money 
in  the  country.     It  may  seem  incredible  that  there  should  still 


^  The  o&mc  phenomenon  reappeared  at  tlio  brttk-up  of  tho  Wliiga  betwecti 
1852  and  1857,  and  from  much  the  snins  cause. 
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be  masses  of  civilized  men  who  believe  that  money  is  value,  and 
thafc  a  liberal  issue  of  stamped  paper  can  give  the  poor  more 
bread  or  bettor  clothes.  If  there  were  a  large  class  of  debtors, 
and  the  idea  was  to  depreciate  the  currency  and  let  them  then 
y  their  debts  in  it,  one  could  understand  the  proposal  Such 
depreciation  ejcisted  during  and  immediately  after  the  Civil 
ar.  As  wages  and  prices  had  risen  enormously,  people  wore 
receiving  more  money  in  wages,  or  for  goods  sold,  tiian  they  had 
received  previously,  while  they  were  paying  fixed  charges,  such 
as  interest  on  mortgage  debts,  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 
Thus  the  working  chisses  were  on  the  whole  gainers,  while 
creditors  and  persons  with  fixed  incomes  were  losers.  It  is  true 
^hat  the  working  men  were  also  paying  more  for  whatever  they 
eeded,  food,  clothes,  and  lodging ;  still  they  seem  to  have  felt 
ore  benefit  in  receiving  larger  sums  than  they  felt  hardship  in 
paying  out  larger  sums.  Those  who  now  call  for  greenbacks  do 
not  profess  to  wish  to  depreciate  the  currency :  nor  are  those 
firho  have  supported  them  to  any  very  great  extent  a  debtor 
to  which  a  depreciated  currency  would  bo  welcome,  as  a 
debased  coinage  served  the  momentary  occasions  of  medieeval 
kings.  But  the  recollections  of  the  war  time  with  its  high  wages 
cling  to  many  people,  and  ore  coupled  with  a  confuse*!  notion 
that  the  more  money  there  is  in  circulation  so  much  the  more 
of  it  will  everybody  have,  and  so  much  the  better  off  will  he  be ; 
80  much  the  more  employment  will  capital  find  for  labour,  and 
BO  much  the  more  copious  will  be  the  fertilizing  stream  of  wages 
difiiised  among  the  poor.^ 

The  Greenljack  party,  which  at  first  called  itself  Independent^ 
held  a  national  Nominating  Convention  in  1876,  at  which  nine- 
teen States  wore  represented,  and  nominated  candidates  for 
president  and  vice-president,  issuing  an  emphatic  but  ungram- 
loatica]  denunciation  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Kcpublican 
and  Democmtic  parties.  They  again  put  forward  candidates  in 
880  and  1884,  but  made  a  poor  show  in  the  voting  in  most 
tee,  and  of  course  came  nowhere  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  carrying  a  State. 

The  Labour  party  has  of   late  years  practically  superseded 

*  The  matter  is  farther  complicated  by  the  fact  tliAt  the  DntioiUil  bank-notes 
sd  by  th«  national  hanks  are  gtuuruiteed  by  ^voninieiit  bonds  dcpr>sited  with 
the  U.S.  treuury,  bonde  on  which  the  national  government  payn  interest.  The 
IfreenbacktTs  desire  to  lubiUtute  greenbacks,  or  so-called  *'  flat  money,"  fur  theM 
bank*not«fl  as  a  circulating  meilium. 


the  Grecnbackers,  and  eeems  to  have  now  drawn  to  itself  such 
adherents  as  that  party  retained.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  it« 
precise  tenets,  for  it  includes  persons  of  very  various  views,  some 
who  would  l>e  called  in  Europe  pronounced  aociaiists  or  com- 
munists, others  who  wish  to  restrain  the  action  of  railway  and 
telegraph  companies  and  other  so-called  "monopolists,"  and  of 
[^sourse  many  who,  while  dissatisfied  with  existing  economic  con- 
ditions, and  desi]*ing  to  see  the  working  classes  receive  a  larger 
share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world,  are  not  prepared  to  say 
in  what  way  these  conditions  can  be  mended  and  this  result 
attained.  Speaking  generally,  the  reforms  advocated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Labour  party  include  the  "nationalization  of  the 
land,"  the  imposition  of  a  progressive  income  tax,^  the  taking 
over  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  by  the  National  government,  the 
prevention  of  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  of  any  other 
foreign  labourers  who  miiy  cumo  under  contract,  the  restriction 
of  all  so-called  monopolies,  the  forfeiture  (where  legally  possible) 
of  railroad  land  grants,  the  increase  of  the  currency,  the  free 
issue  of  inconvertible  paper,  and,  above  all,  the  statutory  restric- 
tion of  hours  of  labour.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
the  leaders  adopt  all  these  tenets ;  and  the  party  is  still  too 
young  to  make  it  easy  to  say  who  are  to  be  deemed  its  leaders. 
It  shows  a  tendency  to  split  up  into  factions.  Its  strength  has 
lain  in  the  trade  unions  of  the  operative  class,  and  particidarly 
in  the  enormous  organization  or  league  of  trade  unions  known 
as  the  Knights  of  Labour :  and  it  is  therefore  warmly  interested 
in  the  administration  of  the  various  State  laws  which  affect 
strikes  and  the  practice  of  boycotting  by  which  strikes  often 
seek  to  prevail  Besides  the  enrolled  Knights,  whose  political 
strength  seems  to  be  lees  feared  now  than  it  was  a  year  or  two 
ago,  it  b;is  much  support  from  the  recent  immigrants  who  fill 
the  great  cities,  especially  the  Germans,  Poles,  and  Czechs. 

The  Labour  paity  has  never  yet  run  a  presidential  candidate, 
unless  we  are  to  consider  Genenil  B.  F.  But!er,  who  was  nomi- 
nated in  1884  by  the  Greenbackers  and  Anti-monopolists,  as 
having  been  practically  its  standard-bearer.  But  it  puts  forward 
candidates  in  State  and  city  elections  when  it  sees  a  chance.     It 
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'  ThiJi  wu  domruidcd  by  the  Qrconhack  nationftl  conrentiou  in  its  pUtfann  of 
1880,  and  ngftin  In  1884;  but  one  hours  very  little  alwut  it  id  America.  Tte 
recent  adoption  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud  in  Bwituerlnud  had  the  etTect  of  cauaing 
some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitouta  ta  quit  the  cauton. 
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ran  Mr.  Henry  George  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1886, 
iftiid  obtained  the  unexpected  success  of  polling  67,000  votes 
-ftgaiiist  90,000  given  to  the  regular  Democratic,  and  60,000  to 
the  regular  Republican  candidate ;  ^  but  this  success  was  not 
sustained  in  the  contest  for  the  Governorship  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1887,  when  a  vote  of  only  37,000  was  cast  by 
the  Labour  party  in  the  city.  At  present  it  is  a  somewhat  in- 
calculable force  in  politics,  nowhere  strong  enough  to  con'y  its 
own  candidates,  but  sometimes  strong  enough  to  defeat  one  of 
the  regular  [wrties  by  dniwing  away  u  jmrt  of  its  voters,  or  to 
extort  a  share  of  the  offices  for  some  of  its  nominees.  It  is  only 
in  some  States,  chiefly  Northern  States,  that  Labour  candidates 
are  run  at  all. 

The  Prohibitionista,  or  opponents  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor?,  held  in  1872,  1876,  1880,  and  1884  a  national  conven- 
tion for  the  nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate,  and  put  out 
a  ticket,  i.a.  nominated  candidates  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent The  action  of  this  party  has  been  most  frequent  in  the 
State  legi»laturo8,  because  the  whole  question  of  permitting,  re- 
stricting, or  abolishing  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  a  matter  for  .the 
States  and  not  for  Congreaa.  However,  the  Federal  government 
raisea  a  large  revenue  by  its  high  import  duty  on  wines,  spirits, 
juid  malt  liquors,  and  also  levies  an  internal  excise.  As  this 
revenue  is  no  longer  needed  for  the  exj>enaes  of  the  national 
government,  it  has  been  proposed   to  distribute  it  among  the 

ites,  or  apply  it  to  some  new  and  useful  purfx)se,  or  to  reduce 
both  customs  duties  and  the  excise.  The  fear  of  the  first  or  second 
of  these  courses,  which  would  give  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicants  a  new  lease  of  life,  or  of  the  third,  which  would 
'greatly  increase  their  consumption,  has  induced  the  Prohibition- 
ists to  enter  the  arenn.  of  national  politics ;  and  they  further 
justify  their  conduct  in  doing  so  by  proposing  to  amend  the 
Federal  Constitution  for  the  purposes  of  pmhibition,  and  to  stop 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the  Territories  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  are  nnder  the  direct  control  of  Congress.'-'   Their 

'  In  1674  when  a  Labour  candi<lat«  was  first  mo  for  tho  N«w  Yoric  mayonlly 
hm  obtained  only  bctweoa  3000  ami  4000  vote*. 

*  The  PnihihitioniAt  plAtform  of  18S4,  iMned  b7  their  ostioiuU  conventtoD, 
ouutiiiued  tho  following  poa^iago  : — 

"  CougTMH  should  uxi^rciMi  iu  undoubt«<l  power  aud  prohibit  the  manufacture 
ftnd  ttlo  of  iotoxlcftliiig  bevtrragcs  in  the  Diiitrict  nf  Columbiii,  in  the  Territoriiia  of 
the  United  StatM,  ami  in  till  iihiiHui  uvtn*  vrliii^h  the  Qoverumeui  bu  exclusive 
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running  a.  candidate  for  the  Presidency  ie  more  u  demonstration 
than  anything  else,  as  they  have  a  comparatively  weak  vote  to 
cast,  many  even  of  those  who  sympathize  with  them  preferring  to 
support  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  rather  than  throw  a>vay 
a  vote  in  the  abstract  assertion  of  a  principle.  One  ought  indeed 
to  distinguish  between  the  Prohibitionists  proper,  who  wish  to 
stop  the  sale  of  intoxicants  altogether,  and  the  Temperance  men, 
who  are  very  iiumeruus  among  Kepublicans  in  the  North  and 
DomocratB  in  the  South,  and  wh*>,  while  ready  to  vote  for  Local 
Option  and  a  High  Licence  Law^  disapprove  the  attempt  to  im- 
pose ahsohito  prohibition  hy  general  legislation.^  Tbe  number  of 
persona  who  are  thorough-going  Prohibitionists  and  puro  Prohibi- 
tionists, that  is  to  say,  who  are  not  also  Republicans  or  r>euiotTats, 
is  small,  far  too  small,  even  when  reinforced  by  a  section  of  the 
"Temperance  men,"  and  by  discontented  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats who  may  dislike  the  "  regular  "  candidates  of  their  party, 
to  give  the  Prohibition  ticket  a  chance  of  success  in  any  State. 
The  importance  of  the  ticket  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a  doubtful 
State  it  may  draw  away  enough  votes  from  one  of  the  ''regular" 
candidates  to  leave  him  in  a  minority.  Mr.  Blaine  probably 
sufl'ered  in  tliis  way  in  the  election  of  1884,  most  of  the  votes 
cast  for  the  Prohibitionist  candidate  having  come  from  quondam 
Republicans.  On  the  other  hand,  a  case  may  be  imagined  in 
which  the  existence  of  an  outlet  or  safety-valve,  such  as  a  Pro- 
hibitionist ticket,  would  prevent  the  "  bolters  "  from  one  party 
from  taking  the  more  dangerous  course  of  voting  for  the  candidate 
of  the  opposite  party.^ 

The  strength  of  the  Prohibitionist  party  lies  in  the  religious 

jtirisdtotimi ;  thai  hereafter  no  State  ahjiU  be  Admitted  to  the  Union  antU  its  Con- 
stitation  shall  exprMaly  prohibit  i>olyguny  ncd  the  manufactore  and  sale  of 
intczicating  beverages.* 

Odu  mifibt  have  expected  the  PrtihibitiouisU  to  advocnte  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
teotive  tariff  on  mantifoctared  goods  so  as  to  make  it  neoessary  to  maintain 
cuBtomi  duties  and  au  excise  ou  iutoxicaots  for  the  purposes  of  the  national 
goV(<mmcuL  But  this  would  imply  that  theso  beverages  might  still  bo  consumed, 
which  is  just  what  the  more  anleut  Hpihta  in  the  tempemnce  party  refuse  to  con- 
template. 

'  Some  State  legislatures  have  '*  placated  "  the  Temperanae  men  by  enacting 
that  "the  hygienica  of  alcohol  and  ita  action  npon  the  human  body  "  shall  be  r 
regular  subject  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

'  The  Prohibition  is  Ls  have,  as  I  write,  put  out  a  presidential  tjclcct  for  the 
election  of  1888.  Their  Convention  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  a  good  many 
persons  desiring  to  form  a  new  Tliinl  Party,  of  which  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  abould  not  be  the  only  basis. 
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and  moral  eameEtness  which  animates  it  and  makes  it  for  many 
purposes  the  successor  and  representative  of  tho  Abolitionists  of 
forty  years  ago.  Clergymen  are  prominent  in  its  conventions, 
and  women  take  an  active  paH  in  its  work.  Partly  from  its 
traditions  and  temper,  partly  because  it  believes  that  women 
would  be  on  its  side  in  elections,  it  advocates  the  extension  to 
them  of  the  electoral  franchise. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  party  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  reckoned 
a  party,  firstly,  bocause  it  consists  chietJy  of  women  who  have  no 
vote  in  elections ;  secondly,  because  it  does  not  run  a  presidential 
candidate.  In  1 3S4  it  nominated  a  woman  as  candidate,  but  she 
did  not  go  to  the  polL  It  includes,  however,  a  few  persons  who 
profess  indiiTereiice  to  other  political  questions  and  agitate  for 
this  cause  alone.  It  has  hitherto  failed  to  get  the  franchise 
extended  to  women  in  any  one  of  the  thirty-eight  States,  although 
this  has  been  done  in  the  Territories  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Washington,  with  what  results  for  good  or  evil  is  much  disputed.' 

The  European  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to  hear  something  as 
to  the  new  group  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Mugwumps.'  At 
the  presidential  election  of  1884  a  section  of  the  Kepublican 
party,  more  important  by  the  intelligence  and  social  position  of 
the  men  who  composed  it  than  by  its  numbers,  "  bolted  "  (to  use 
the  technical  term)  from  their  party,  and  refused  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Blaine,  Some  simply  abstained,  some,  obeying  the  impulse  to 
vote  which  is  strong  in  good  citizens  in  America,  voted  for  Mr. 
St  John,  the  Prohibitionist  candidate,  though  well  aware  that 
this  was  practically  the  same  thing  as  abstensioa  The  majority, 
however,  voted  against  their  party  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  tho  Demo- 
cratic candidate ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  transference  of 
their  vote  which  turned  the  balance  in  New  York  SUite,  and 
thereby  determined  tho  issue  of  the  whole  election  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's favour.  They  are  therefore  not  to  be  reckoned  aa  a 
national  party,  according  to  the  American  use  of  tho  term,  because 
they  do  not  run  a  ticket  of  their  own,  but  vote  for  a  candidate 
starte<i  by  one  of  tho  n'gular  parties.  The  only  organization 
they  formed  consisted  of  comnnttcoa  which  held  meetings  and 

^  See  further  aa  to  women's  RufFrage,  Chapter  XCIIT. 

'  The  iwmo  is  said  to  bo  formed  flrom  on  IndiAn  vord  deoottiig  a  chief  or  ag«d 
man,  aad  wis  applied  by  the  "  atraigbt-oat "  R«piibliciuifl  to  their  bolting 
brethren  »b  s  term  of  ridicule.  It  has  now  been  takeu  up  by  the  latter  aa  a  term 
of  compliment :  though  the  deschptioa  Lhey  used  formally  m  18d4  was  that  of 
**  Udependent  Repablicoiu." 
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distributed  literature  during  the  election^  but  dissolved  when  it 
was  over.  They  maintain  no  permanent  piu-ty  machinery;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  they  will  not  act  as  a  distinct  section,  even 
for  the  purposes  of  agitation,  at  the  preaidontial  election  of  1888.^ 

The  Mugwumjis  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  any  English 
party  than  docs  any  other  of  the  parties  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  chief  doctrine  thny  advocate  ia  one  not  in  controversy 
in  England,  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  civil  service  by 
making  appointments  without  reference  to  party,  and  m  general 
refoiTU  in  the  methods  of  jwlitics  by  selecting  men  for  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  offices,  with  reference  rather  to  personal 
fitness  than  to  political  atiiliiLtiona.  They  are  meet  numerous 
in  Now  England  and  in  the  cities  of  the  eastern  States 
generally,  but  some  few  are  scattered  here  and  there  all  over 
the  North  and  West  as  far  as  California.  It  is,  however,  only 
in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  that  they  seem 
to  have  constituted  an  appreciably  potent  vote.  In  the  South 
there  were  none,  because  the  Southern  men  who  would,  had  they 
lived  in  the  North,  have  taken  to  Mngwumpism,  are  in  the  South 
IJemocrats,  and  therefore  voted  for  Mr.  Clovchind  anyhow.  Nor 
di>e8  there  seem  to  be  in  the  Democratic  party,  either  in  North  or 
South,  as  much  material  for  a  secession  similar  to  that  of  the 
"bolters"  of  1884  as  was  then  shown  to  exist  among  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Tlie  reader  must  be  reminded  of  one  capital  difference  between 
the  Kepublican  and  Democratic  parties  and  the  minor  ones  which 
have  just  been  mentioned.  The  two  former  arc  absolutely  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  Union.  They  exist  in  every  State,  and  in  every 
corner  of  every  State.  They  exist  even  in  the  eight  Territories, 
though  the  inhabitants  of  Territories  have  no  vote  in  Federal 
elections.  But  the  Labour  party  and  the  Prohibition  party, 
although  each  maintains  a  more  or  less  peimanent  organization 
in  many  States,  do  not  attempt  to  do  so  in  all  States,^  much  less 
to  fight  all  the  elections  in  those  States.  Where  they  are  strong, 
or  where  soma  question  has  arisen  which  keenly  interests  them, 

'  Since  the  above  vras  put  in  type^  I  un  informocl  that  it  hju  become  dear  that 
they  will  not  act  u  a  dUtinct  MCtion  in  the  campaign  of  1888. 

'  Id  the  election  of  18S0,  votes  wore  given  for  the  Greenback  candidate  in  all 
the  Stat«fl  but  three  (308,578  voten  in  all),  and  for  the  Prohibitioniitt  in  sevpDt«ea 
States  out  of  the  thirty-eight  (10,305  votes  in  all).  In  1884  votes  were  given  for 
the  Qreenbftck  candidate  in  29  States  (175,370  in  all),  and  for  the  Pmhibitiouiat 
In  83  8tAtes  (160,869  in  oU). 
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they  "wiH  run  their  man  for  State  governor,  or  mayor,  or  wiU  put 
out  a  ticket  for  State  senatora  or  Assembly  men :  or  they  will 
take  the  often  more  profitable  course  of  fusing  for  the  nonce  with 
one  of  the  regular  parties,  giving  it  their  vote  in  return  for  hav- 
ing the  party  nominations  to  one  or  more  of  the  elective  offices 
assigned  to  their  own  nominee,*  This  helps  to  keep  the  party 
going,  and  gives  to  iU  vote  a  practical  result  olberwiee  unattain- 
able. 

Is  there  not  then,  some  European  may  ask,  a  Free  Trade 
party  t  Not  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word*  Free  trade 
doctrines  are  professed  by  most  Democrats,  especially  in  the 
South  and  West»  though  rather  in  the  practical  form  of  the  advo- 
cacy of  a  reduced  tariff  than  in  that  of  the  genenil  doctrine  as  it 
was  preached  by  Cobden,  and  by  some  few  Republicans  whose 
importance  is  due  not  to  their  numbers,  but  to  the  infliience  thoy 
exert  as  writers  or  teachers.  There  is  a  Bocicty  which  seeks  to 
educate  opinion  by  publishing  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  is  no  more  a  political  force  than  the  similar  society 
in  France,  or  the  Cobden  Club  in  England.  There  is  no  political 
organization  which  agitates  for  free  trade  by  the  usual  party 
methods,  much  leas  does  any  one  think  of  starting  candidates 
either  for  the  Presidency  or  for  Congress  upon  a  pure  anti-protec- 
tionist platform,^  although  the  election  of  1868  may  probably 
turn  upon  this  particular  issue. 

Why,  considering  the  reluctant  hesitancy  of  the  old  parties  in 
dealing  with  now  questions,  and  considering  also  that  in  the 
immense  area  of  the  United  States,  with  its  endless  variety  of 
economic  interests  and  social  conditions,  we  might  expect  local 
diversities  of  aim  and  view  which  would  crystallize,  and  so  give 
rise  to  many  local  parties — why  are  not  the  parties  far  more 
numerous)  Why,  too,  are  the  parties  so  persistent t  In  this 
changeful  country  one  would  look  for  frequent  changes  in  tenets 
and  methods. 

One  reason  is,  that  there  is  at  present  a  strong  feeling  in 
America  against  any  sentiment  or  organization  which  relies  on  or 
appeals  to  one  particular  region  of  the  country.     Such  localism 


^  The  GreeDbockers  or  lAbotir  men  saem  to  do  thii  pretty  frequently,  the  Pro- 
b[bitioniflt«,  I  fancy,  mtich  more  rarely. 

"^  It  would  of  course  be  abflord  to  run  candidates  for  State  office  or  mumcipnl 
office  on  such  a  iilutforru,  iiuuiuiich  as  the  tariff  is  .1  matter  purely  for  the  uatiouol 
Icgialatare. 
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or  sectionalism  i&  hateful,  becauiBC,  recalling  the  disimiotiist  spirit 
of  the  South  which  led  to  the  war,  it  seems  anti-national  and  un- 
patriotic. By  the  niero  fact  of  it«  springing  from  a  local  root, 
and  urging  a  local  interest,  a  party  would  set  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  against  it.  Aa  a  se^tarately  organized  faction  seeking  to 
capture  the  Federal  government,  it  could  not  succeed  against  the 
national  parties,  because  the  Union  as  a  whole  is  so  vast  that  it 
would  be  outvoted  by  one  or  other  of  them.  But  if  it  is  content 
to  remain  a  mere  opiiuon  or  demand,  not  attacking  oithei*  national 
party,  but  willing  to  bestow  the  votes  it  can  control  on  whichever 
will  meet  its  wishes,  it  is  powerful,  because  the  two  great  parties 
will  bid  against  one  another  for  its  support  by  flatteries  and  con- 
oeasions.  For  instance,  the  question  which  interests  the  masses 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  that  of  cxcluiling  Chinese  immigrants,  be- 
cause they  compete  for  work  with  the  whites  and  bring  down 
wages.  Now  if  the  **  anti-Mongolians  "  of  California  Nevada  and 
Oregon  were  to  create  a  national  party,  based  on  this  particular 
issue,  they  would  be  insignificant,  for  they  would  have  little 
suppoH  over  five-sixths  of  the  Union.  Rut  by  sho^ving  that  the 
attitude  of  the  two  great  parties  on  this  issue  will  determine 
their  own  attitude  towards  these  parties,  they  control  both,  for 
aa  each  desires  to  scciu-c  the  vol^  of  California,  Nevada,  and 
Oregon,  each  vies  with  the  othor  in  promising  and  voting  for 
anti-Chinese  legislation.  The  position  of  the  Irish  extremists  is 
simihir,  except  of  course  that  they  are  a  racial  and  not  a  geo- 
graphical "section."  Their  power,  which  Congress  has  sometimes 
recognized  in  a  way  scarcely  compatible  with  its  dignity  or  with 
international  courtesy,  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  are  nearly  balanced,  the  congi-essional  leaders  of 
both  desire  to  "placate"  this  faction,  for  which  neither  has  a 
sincere  atfectioa  An  Irish  party,  or  a  German  ^larty,  or  a 
Koman  Catholic  party,  which  should  run  its  candidates  on  a  sec- 
tional platform,  would  stand  self-condemned  in  American  eyes  aa 
not  being  genuinely  American.  But  so  long  as  it  is  content  to 
seek  control  over  parties  and  candifhites,  it  exerts  an  influence 
out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers,  imd  checked  only  by  the  fear 
that  if  it  demanded  too  much  native  Americans  might  rebel,  as 
they  did  in  the  famous  Know-Nothing  or  **  American  "  party  of 
1852-60.  The  same  fate  Mould  befall  a  ]xirty  based  upon  some 
trade  interest,  such  as  protection  to  manufactures,  or  the  stimul- 
ation of  cattle-breeding,  or  on  the  defence  of  the  claims  of  the 
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^ew  England  fishermen.  Such  a  party  might  succeed  for  a  time 
in  a  State,  and  might  dictite  its  terms  to  one  or  both  of  the 
national  parties ;  but  when  it  attempted  to  be  a  national  party  it 
would  become  ridiculous  and  falL 

A  second  cause  of  the  phenomenon  which  I  am  endeavouring 
•to  explain  may  be  found  in  the  enormous  trouble  and  expense 

uired  to  found  a  new  national  party.  To  influence  the  votes, 
even  to  reach  the  ears  of  a  population  of  sixty  millions  of  people, 
is  an  undertaking  to  be  entered  on  only  when  some  really  great 
use  fires  the  national  imagimition,  disposes  the  people  to  luten, 
'persuades  the  wealthy  to  spend  freely  of  their  substance.  It 
took  six  years  of  intense  work  to  build  up  the  Republican  party, 
which  might  not  even  thou  have  triumphed  in  the  election  ol 
1860,  but  for  the  8j)lit  in  the  ra-nks  of  its  opponents.  The 
attempt  made  in  1872  to  form  a  new  independent  party  o»it  of 
the  discontented  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  failed  lament- 
ably. The  Independent  Republicans  of  1884  did  not  venture  to 
a  programme  or  candidate  of  their  own,  but  were  prudently 
tisfiod  with  helping  the  Democratic  candidate,  whom  they 
deemed  more  likely  than  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party 
convention  to  give  effect  to  the  doctrine  of  ci^il  service  reform 
which  they  advocate. 

The  case  of  these  Independents,  or  Mugwumps,  is  an  illustra- 
tive one.  For  many  j^ears  past  there  have  been  comj)laint8  that 
the  two  old  parties  were  failing  to  deal  with  issues  now  of  capital 
importance,  such  as  the  tariff,  the  ciurency,  the  improvements  of 
methods  of  business  in  Congress,  the  puritication  of  the  c\\i\ 
serWce,  and  ejctinction  of  the  so-called  Spoils  system.  These 
complaints,  however,  have  not  come  from  the  men  prominent  as 
practical  statesmen  or  politicians  in  the  parties,  but  from  out^ 
aiders,  and  largely  from  the  men  of  intellectual  cultivation  and 
comparatively  high  social  standing.  Very  few  of  these  men  take 
an  active  part  in  "politics,"  however  interested  they  may  be  in 
public  affaii-s.  They  are  amateurs  as  regards  the  practical  work 
of  *'  running "  ward  meetings  and  conventions,  of  framing 
*'  tickt'ts,"  and  bringing  uj)  voters  to  the  poll,  in  fact  of  working 
aa  well  as  organizing  that  vast  and  complicated  machinery  which 
an  American  party  needs.  Besides,  it  is  a  costly  machinery, 
ami  they  nught  be  unable  to  find  the  money.  Hence  they 
recoil  from  the  eflort,  and  aim  at  creating  a  sentiment  which 
may  take  concrete  form  in  a  vote,  given  for  whichever  of  the 
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parties  seems  at  any  particular  time  most  likely  to  adopt,  even  if 
insincerely,  the  principles,  anJ  give  eft'ect,  even  if  reluctantly,  to 
the  measures  which  the  Independents  advocate. 

Why,  however,  do  not  the  professional  politicians  who  "know 
the  ropes,"  and  know  where  to  get  the  necessary  funds,  more 
frequently  seek  to  wreck  a  party  in  order  to  found  a  new  one 
more  to  their  mind  ?  Because  they  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
the  sphere  which  existing  parties  give  them,  and  comprehend 
from  their  practical  experience  how  hazardous  such  an  experiment 
would  be. 

These  considerations  may  help  to  exjilain  the  remarkable 
cohesion  of  parties  in  America,  and  the  strength  of  party  loyalty, 
a  phenomenon  more  natural  in  Europe,  where  momentous  issues 
inflame  men's  passions,  and  where  the  bulk  of  the  adherents  are 
ignorant  men,  caught  by  watchwords  and  readily  attracted  to  a 
leader,  than  in  a  republic  where  no  party  has  any  benefit  to 
promise  to  the  people  which  it  may  not  as  well  get  from  the 
other,  and  where  the  voter  is  a  keen-witted  man,  with  little 
reverence  for  the  authority  of  any  individual  There  is  however 
another  reason  flowing  from  the  character  of  the  American  people. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  associating  themselves,  and  prone  to 
cling  to  any  organization  they  have  once  joined.  They  are  sensi- 
tive to  any  charge  of  disloyalty.  ITicy  are  gregarious,  each 
man  more  disposed  to  go  with  the  multitude  and  do  as  they  do 
than  to  take  a  line  of  his  own,^  and  they  enjoy  "  campaigning  " 
for  its  own  sake.  These  are  characteristics  which  themselves 
require  to  bo  accounted  for,  but  the  discufwinn  of  them  belongs 
to  later  chapters.  A  European  is  surprised  to  see  prominent 
politicians  supporting,  sometimes  eflPusively,  a  candidate  of  their 
own  party  whom  they  are  kno^m  to  dislike,  merely  because  be 
is  the  party  candidate  There  is  a  sort  of  militiiry  discipline 
about  party  life  which  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad  side, 
for  if  it  sometimes  checks  the  expression  of  honest  disap- 
proval, it  also  restrains  jealousy,  abashes  self-seeking,  prevents 
recrimination. 

Each  of  the  American  parties  is  far  less  under  the  control  of 
one  or  two  consj^icuous  leaders  than  are  Eui'opean  parties.  So 
far  as  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  men  whose  power  over  the 

^  Th«t  is  to  say,  they  respect  the  authority  of  the  niosSt  to  which  they  them- 
selT«s  belong,  though  Beldom  thM  of  inilividuol  leader*.  See  jnuf,  Chapter 
LXXXIV.— "  The  Fatalism  of  the  Multitude.** 
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people  restfi  on  the  possession  of  brilliant  oratorical  or  adminis- 
trative gifts,  it  is  a  part  of  the  question  why  there  are  not  more 
such  men  in  American  public  life,  why  there  are  fewer  striking 
figures  than  in  the  days  of  Jeflerson  and  Hamilton,  of  Webster 
snd  Calhoun.  It  is  however  also  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Dfititution.  The  want  of  concentration  of  power  in  the  legal 
eminent  is  reflected  in  the  structure  of  the  party  system.  The 
tion  of  the  legislative  from  the  executive  department  lowers 
o  importance  of  leadership  in  parties,  as  it  weakens  both  these 
partmentfi.  The  President,  who  is  presumably  among  the 
leading  men,  cannot  properly  direct  the  policy  of  bis  party,  still 
leas  speak  for  it  in  public,  because  he  represents  the  whole  nation. 
His  ministera  cannot  speak  to  the  people  through  Congress.  In 
neither  House  of  Congress  is  there  necessarily  any  person  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  on  either  side.  As  neither  House  has  the 
power  over  legisLition  and  administration  possessed  by  such  an 
assembly  as  the  French  or  Italian  Chamber,  or  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  speeches  delivered  or  strategy  displayed  in  it  do 
not  tell  upon  the  country  with  equal  force  and  directness.  There 
remains  the  stump,  and  it  is  more  by  the  stump  than  in  any 
other  way  that  an  American  statesman  speaks  to  the  people. 
But  what  distances  to  be  traversed,  what  fatigues  to  be  encotm- 
tered  before  he  can  be  a  living  and  attractive  personality  to  the 
electing  masses  !  An  English  statesman  leaves  London  at  three 
o'clock,  and  speaks  in  Birmingham,  or  Leeds,  or  Manchester,  the 
sune  evening.  In  a  few  years,  every  great  town  knows  him 
like  its  own  mayor,  while  the  active  local  politicians  who  fre- 
quently run  up  from  their  homes  to  London  hear  him  from  the 
galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wait  on  him  in  deputations, 
are  invited  to  the  receptions  which  his  wife  gives  during  the 
season.  Even  railways  and  telegraphs  cannot  make  America  a 
compact  country  in  the  same  sense  that  Britain  is. 

Sinco  the  Civil  War  ended,  neither  Republicans  nor  Demo- 
ermts  have  leaned  on  and  fuUuwed  any  one  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  BeaconsfiuM,  as  before  them  Lords  Derby,  John 
Ru&sell,  and  Palmeraton,  as  still  earlier  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Melbourne,  were  followed  in  Finghmd.  No  one  since  Mr.  Seward 
has  exercised  even  so  much  authority  as  Mr.  Bright  has  done 
when  out  of  office,  or  as  Gambetta  did  in  France,  or  as  Mr. 
P;iniGll  does  in  Ireland,  over  the  sections  of  opinion  which  each 
of  these  eminent  men  has  represented. 


How  then  are  the  parties  led  in  Cungress  and  the  country  ? 
Who  directs  their  jwlicy  1  Who  selects  their  aindidntes  for  the 
chief  posts  ?  These  are  questions  which  cannot  be  adequately 
answered  till  the  nature  of  the  party  machinery  has  been  de- 
scribed. For  the  moment  I  must  bo  content  to  suggest  the 
following  as  pro^Hsional  answers  : — 

The  most  important  thing  is  the  selection  of  candidates. 
This  is  done  in  party  meetings  called  conventions,  Whon  a  party 
has  any  policy,  it  is  settled  in  such  a  convention  and  declared  in 
a  document  called  a  platform.  When  it  has  none,  the  plat^ 
form  is  issued  none  the  loss.  Party  tactics  in  Congi'ess  are 
decided  on  by  meetings  of  the  party  in  each  House  of  Congress 
called  caucuses.  Leaders  have  of  course  much  to  do  with  all 
three  processes.  But  they  often  efface  themselves  out  of  respect 
to  the  sentiment  of  equality,  and  because  power  concealed  excites 
less  envy. 

How  do  the  parties  affect  social  life  1  At  present  not  very 
much,  at  least  in  the  northern  and  middle  States,  because  it  is  a 
slack  time  in  politics.  Your  dining  acquaintances,  even  your 
intimate  friends,  are  not  necessarily  of  the  same  way  of  voting 
as  yourself,  and  though  of  course  political  views  tend  to  become 
hereditary,  there  is  nothing  to  siuprise  any  one  in  finding  sons 
belonging  to  different  parties  from  their  fathers.  In  the  South, 
where  the  recollections  of  the  gi'ent  struggle  are  kept  alive  by 
the  presence  of  a  negro  voting  power  which  has  to  be  controlled, 
things  are  different ;  and  they  were  different  in  the  North  till  the 
passions  of  civil  8ti*ifo  had  abated. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  of  the  parties  only  as  national  orgauizar 
tions,  struggling  for  and  acting  on  or  through  the  Federal 
government  But  it  has  already  been  observed  (Chapter  XLVI.) 
that  they  exist  also  aa  State  and  city  organizations,  contending 
for  the  places  which  States  and  cities  have  to  give,  socking  to 
control  State  legislatiues  and  municipal  councils.  Kvory  circum- 
scription of  StJite  and  local  government^  from  the  State  of  New 
York  with  its  six  niillionB  of  inhabitants  down  to  the  "city" 
that  has  just  sprung  up  round  a  railway  junction  in  the  West, 
has  a  regular  Republican  party  organization,  confronted  by  a 
similar  Democratic  organization,  each  nmning  its  own  ticket  {ue, 
list  of  candidates)  at  every  election,  for  any  otiice  jiertnining  to 
its  own  circumscription,  and  each  federated,  so  to  3])eak,  to  the 
larger  organizations  above  it,  represented  in  them  and  working 
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for  them  in  drilliag  and  "energizing"  the  party  within  the  ar< 

which  is  the  sphere  of  its  action. 

What  have  the  tenets  of  such  national  parties  as  the  Repub- 
licuis  &nd  Democrats  to  do  with  the  politics  of  States  and  citioi)  ? 
Very  little  with  those  of  States,  because  a  matter  for  Federal 
legislation  is  seldom  also  a  matter  for  State  legislation.  Still 
less  with  those  of  cities  or  counties.  Cities  and  counties  have 
not  strictly  speaking  any  political  questions  to  deal  with  ;  their 
business  is  to  pave  and  light,  ixy  keep  the  streets  clean,  maintain 
an  efBcient  police  and  wull-larred  prisons,  administer  the  pool 
law  and  charitable  institutions  with  integrity,  judgment,  and' 
economy.  The  laws  regulating  these  matters  have  been  already 
made  by  the  State,  and  the  city  or  cotmty  authority  has  nothing 
to  do  hut  administer  them.  Hence  at  city  and  county  elections 
the  main  objects  ought  to  be  to  choose  honest  and  careful  men 
of  business.  The  opinions  of  candidates  as  to  free  trade,  or  the 
rofipectire  righta  of  the  Union  and  the  States  do  not  signify, 
because  they  cannot  apply  these  opinions  to  the  questions  which 
will  come  before  them  otficially.  It  need  make  no  difference  to 
the  action  of  a  mayor  or  school  trustee  in  any  concrete  question 
whether  be  holds  Democratic  or  l^publican  views. 

However,  the  habit  of  party  warfare  has  been  so  strong  as  tOi 
draw  all  elections  into  its  vortex ;  nor  would  cither  party  feel' 
safe  if  it  neglected  the  means  of  rallying  and  drilling  its  sup- 
porters, which  State  and  local  contests  supply.  There  is  this 
advantage  in  the  system,  that  it  stimulates  the  political  interest 
of  the  people,  which  is  kept  alive  by  this  perfjetual  agitation. 
But  the  multiplicity  of  contests  has  the  efl'ect  of  making  politics 
too  absorbing  an  occupation  for  the  ordinary  citizen  who  hiis  his 
profession  or  business  to  attend  to ;  while  the  result  chiimed  by 
those  who  in  England  defend  the  practice  of  fighting  municipal 
elections  on  party  lines,  viz.  that  good  men  are  induced  to  stand 
for  local  othco  for  the  sake  of  their  ]Uirty,  is  the  last  result  desired 
by  the  politicians,  or  expected  by  any  one.  It  is  this  constant 
labour  which  the  business  of  politics  involves,  this  i-amification 
of  party  into  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of  lo<'al  government, 
that  has  priKluced  the  chtss  of  professional  [X)liticians,  of  whom 
tt  is  now  time  to  speak. 
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Institutions  are  said  to  form  men,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
men  give  to  institutions  their  colour  and  tendency.  It  profita 
little  to  know  the  legal  Tii\es  and  methofls  and  observances  of 
government,  unless  one  also  knows  something  of  the  human 
beings  who  tend  and  direct  this  machinery,  and  who,  by  the 
spirit  in  which  they  work  it,  may  render  it  the  potent  in- 
Btniment  of  good  or  evil  to  the  people.  These  men  are  the 
politicians. 

What  is  one  to  include  under  this  term  t  In  England  it 
usually  denotes  those  who  are  actively  occupied  in  administering 
or  legislating,  or  discusaing  adminiatration  and  legislation.  That 
is  to  say,  it  includes  ministers  of  the  Crown,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment (though  some  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords  care  little  about  politics),  a  few  leading 
journalists,  and  a  small  number  of  miscellaneous  persons,  writers, 
lecturers,  organizers,  agitators,  who  occupy  themselves  with 
trying  to  influence  the  public  Sometimes  the  term  is  given  a 
wider  sweep,  being  taken  to  include  all  who  laboiu*  for  their 
political  party  in  the  constituencies,  as  e.g,  the  chairmen  and 
iretaries  of  local  paily  associations,  and  the  more  active  com- 
^^ittee  men  of  the  same  bodies.^  The  former,  whom  we  may 
call  the  Inner  Circle  men,  are  professional  i>oliticiaus  in  this 
sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  that  politics  is  the  main  though 
seldom  the  sole  business  of  their  lives.  But  at  present  extremely 
few  of  them  make  anything  by  it  in  the  way  of  money.  A 
handful  hope  to  get  some  post ;  a  somewhat  larger  number  tind 
that  a  seat  in  Parliament  enables  them  to  push  their  financial 
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'  In  America  (CuiajdA  ai  well  lis  the  United  Staten)  jwople  do  not  «ay  "poli- 
tknans,**  bnt  **the  politicises,"  because  the  word  indicntca  a  class  with  oertniu 
ileAneU  chuucterixtics. 
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uiideTta.kiiigs  or  gives  them  at  least  a  better  standing  in  the 
commercial  world.  But  the  making  of  a  livelihood  doea  not 
oome  into  the  view  of  the  gi-eat  majority  at  all.  The  other  class, 
who  may  be  called  the  Outer  Circle,  are  not  professiomils  in  any 
sense,  being  primarily  occupied  with  their  own  avocations ;  and 
none  of  them,  excejjt  hero  and  there  an  organizing  sccrct^iry, 
paid  lecturer,  or  registration  agent,  makes  any  profit  out  of  the 
work.^  The  phenomena  of  France  and  Itidy  and  Germany  ore 
generally  similar,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  devote  their  M'hole 
time  to  politics  are  a  very  amaJl  claas,  those  who  make  a  living 
by  it  an  even  smaller  one.*  Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
Greece  is  that  in  which  persons  wh«  spend  their  life  in  ]X)litics 
seem  to  bear  the  largest  pro|Xirti©n  to  the  whole  f»opulation ; 
and  in  Greece  tho  pursuit  of  politics  is  usually  tljc  pursuit  of 
place. 

To  see  why  things  are  difi'erent  in  the  United  States,  why 
the  Inner  Circle  is  much  larger  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
to  the  Outer  Circle  than  in  Kurope,  let  us  go  back  a  little 
and  ask  what  are  the  conditions  which  develop  a  political  clasa. 
The  point  has  6o  important  a  beai-ing  on  the  chai-acteristica 
of  American  politicians  that  I  do  not  fear  to  dwell  somewhat 
fully  upon  it 

In  self-governing  communities  uf  tho  simpler  kind — for  one 
may  l^ave  absolute  monarchies  and  feudal  moimrchies  on  one 
side — the  common  ai&irs  are  everybody's  business  and  nobody's 
special  business.  Some  few  men  by  their  personal  qualities  get 
a  larger  share  of  authority,  and  are  repeatedly  chosen  to  be 
archons«  or  generals,  or  consuls,  or  burgomasters,  or  landammans, 
but  even  these  rarely  give  their  whole  time  to  the  State,  and 
miUcc  little  or  nothing  in  money  out  of  it  This  was  tho  condi- 
tion of  the  Greek  republics,  of  early  Rome,'  of  the  cities  of 

*  Of  oo«T»c  now  and  then  a  man  who  hiu  worked  hard  for  his  puiy  !■  kb- 
wded  by  a  place.  BonisterR  who  have  spent  Ibeir  stihstance  in  cont«atiiig  aeats 
hvft  a  better  chance  of  judgeships,  and  there  are  usually  five  or  six  practising 
eofuml  iu  the  Houm  of  ConunoDs  who  aro  supposed  to  oontempUt«  the  posaibiHty 
of  their  obtalaing  legal  office.  But  thou  cases  are  so  few  aa  to  make  dp  practical 
dtffieraace. 

*  The  Diunber  of  penom  who  live  off  |>alitiea  by  getting  places  or  by  manipa- 
latiag  flbaikoe  U  aaid  to  have  increased  in  France  of  late  yean.  But  It  cannot  be 
vwY  largB  eren  now. 

*  Ttie  principal  buMneas  in  life  of  Cinrinnatus  was  to  till  bis  fields,  niid  a  die* 
t%tortbip  a  mere  int^rludo.  When  I  waited  on  the  president  of  tho  KepuMic  of 
Andorra,  one  of  the  oldest  stntcs  in  Enroite,  some  years  ago,  I  found  liim  with 
liii  coftt  ofT  wielding  a  flail  on  the  floor  of  his  born. 
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mediscral  Germany  and  Italy,  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  till 
very  receat  timee. 

When  in  a  large  country  public  affairs  become  more  engro8»- 
tng  to  those  who  are  occupied  in  them,  when  the  sphere  of 
government  widens,  when  administration  is  more  complex  and 
more  closely  interlaced  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  world  at  large,  so  that  there  is  more  to  be 
known  and  to  be  considered,  the  business  of  a  nation  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  eminent  by  rank,  wealth,  and  ability,  who 
form  a  sort  of  governing  class,  largely  hereditary.  The  higher 
civil  administration  of  the  state  is  in  their  handis ;  they  fill  the 
chief  council  or  legislative  chamber  and  conduct  its  debates. 
They  have  reeidencea  in  the  capital,  and  though  they  receiTa 
salaries  M'hen  actually  filling  an  office,  the  majority  poasen 
independent  means,  and  pursue  politics  for  the  sake  of  fame, 
power,  or  excitements  Those  few  who  have  not  independent 
means  can  follow  their  business  or  profession  in  the  capital, 
or  can  frequently  visit  the  place  where  their  business  is  carried 
on.  This  was  the  condition  of  Rome  under  the  later  republic,* 
and  of  England  and  France  till  quite  lately — indeed  it  is 
largely  the  case  in  England  still — as  well  as  of  Prussia  and 
Sweden.* 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  relatively  small  leisured  class  of  persons  engaged 
in  no  occii|)ation  and  of  wealth  sufficient  to  leave  them  free  for 
public  atfairs.  So  far  as  such  persons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  for  some  are  to  be  sought  abroad,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  a  few  great  cities. 

There  is  no  class  with  a  hereditary  prescription  to  public 
office,  no  great  families  whose  names  are  known  to  the  people, 
and  who,  bound  together  by  class  sympathy  and  ties  of  relation- 
ship, help  one  another  by  keeping  offices  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  meml>er8. 

The  country  is  a  very  large  one,  and  has  its  political  capitil 
in  a  city  without  trade,  without  manufactures,  without  profes- 

>  Rome  in  tlio  Ut«r  dayi  of  tlio  republic  hod  practically  beoomo  a  country, 
tlmt  ifl  to  say,  the  nuga  of  Iter  antlioritj  and  the  mass  of  her  pnblic  bannen 
were  much  greater  tiian  in  any  of  the  Greek  dti^  even  in  Atkenn  in  the  days  of 
Purictefl. 

*  Norway,  the  niotit  ilemocrAtic  of  the  monarchical  coantriiM  of  Enrope,  is  the 
one  which  hna  probably  the  imallest  elasa  of  poaons  cootinnotuly  oocnpied 
poUtica. 
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sional  carMra.  Even  the  seats  of  State  governmcntfi  are  often 
placed  in  comparatively  small  towns.^  Honco  a  man  cannot 
airry  on  his  gainful  occupation  at  the  somo  time  that  ho  attenda 
to  **  Inner  Circle  "  politics. 

Members  of  Congress  and  of  State  legislatures  are  invariably 
chosen  from  the  j>laces  where  they  reside.  Hence  a  person 
belonging  to  the  leisured  class  of  a  great  city  cannot  get  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  legislature  of  his  State  except  as 
member  for  a  district  of  h\A  own  city. 

The  shortness  of  terms  of  office,  and  the  large  number  of 
offices  filled  by  election,  make  elections  very  frequent  iVll  these 
elections,  with  trifling  exceptions,  are  fought  on  party  lines,  and 
the  result  of  a  minor  one  for  some  petty  local  office*  such  as 
amnty  tre^murer,  affects  one  for  a  more  important  post,  e.g.  that 
of  member  of  Congress.  Hence  constant  vigilance,  constant 
exertions  on  the  spot,  aie  needed.  The  list  of  voters  must  be 
incessantly  looked  after,  newly-admitted  or  newly-settled  citizens 
enrolled,  the  active  local  men  frequently  consulted  and  kept  in 
good  humour,  meetings  arranged  for,  tickets  {Lb.  lists  of  can- 
didates) for  all  vacant  offices  agreed  upon.  One  election  is  no 
sooner  over  than  another  approaches  and  has  to  be  provided 
for,  as  the  English  ajiorting  man  reckons  his  year  by  "  events," 
and  thinks  of  Newmarket  after  Ascot,  and  of  Goodwood  after 
Newmarket. 

Now  what  do  these  conditions  amount  to  ?  To  this — A  great 
deal  of  bard  and  didl  election  and  other  local  political  work  to 
be  done.  Few  men  of  leisure  to  do  it,  and  still  fewer  men  of 
leisure  likely  to  care  for  it.  Nobody  able  to  do  it  in  addition  to 
his  rcgtdar  business  or  profession.  Little  motive  for  anybody, 
whether  leisured  or  not,  to  do  the  humbler  and  local  parts  of  it 
(t>.  so  much  as  concerns  the  minor  elections),  the  parts  which 
bring  neither  fame  nor  power. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  some  inducement,  other  than 
fame  or  power,  must  clearly  bo  found.  Why  not,  some  one  will 
say,  the  sense  of  public  duty  1  I  will  sj>eak  of  public  duty 
prosenlly:  meantime  let  it  suffice  to  remiu-k  that  to  rely  on 
pulilic  duty  as  the  main  motive  power  in  politics  is  to  assume 


'    f' ■•    Tlie  seat  of  GorenimoDt  for  Maryland  U  Annapoli)*,  not  BalLiniare ; 
•lufnbtu,  not  CiiiciuiiaU  ;  fur  lUiiiois,  8piinglk'liJ,  uot  Chicagu  ;  for 
-iLcrunieato,  uot  Stin  Fmiicwco  ;  for  WaMliington  Territfiry,  Oiymptn, 
oot  SeaiUc  or  Walln  WalU  ;  for  Uiuiauuia,  Baton  Rouge,  not  New  Orleans. 
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a  commonwealth  of  angels.  Men  such  oa  we  know  tbem  must 
have  some  other  inducement.  Even  in  the  Christian  Church 
there  are  other  than  Bpiritual  motives  to  lead  its  pastors  to 
spiritual  work ;  nor  do  all  poets  ^vrite  because  they  seek  to  ex- 
press the  passion  of  their  souls.  In  America  we  discover  a  pal- 
pable inducement  to  undertake  the  dull  and  toilsome  work  of 
election  politics.  It  is  the  inducement  of  places  in  the  public 
service.  To  make  them  attractive  they  must  be  paid.  They  are 
paid,  nearly  all  of  them,  memberships  of  Congress  ^  and  other 
Federal  places,  State  places  (including  memberships  of  State  legis- 
latures), city  and  county  places.  Hero  then  is  the  inducement, 
the  remuneration  for  political  work  performed  in  the  way  of 
organizing  and  electioneering.  Now  add  that  besides  the  paid 
administrative  and  legislative  places  which  a  democracy  bestows 
by  election,  judicial  places  are  also  in  most  of  the  States  elective, 
and  held  for  terms  of  years  only ;  and  add  hu-ther,  that  the 
holders  of  nearly  all  those  atlrainistrative  places,  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal,  which  are  not  held  for  a  fixed  term,  are  liable  to 
be  diamisaed,  and  have  been  hitherto  in  practice  dismissed,  when- 
ever power  changes  from  one  party  to  another,*  so  that  those 
who  belong  to  the  party  out  of  office  have  a  direct  chance  of 
office  when  their  party  comes  in.  The  inducement  to  undertake 
political  work  we  have  been  searching  for  is  at  once  seen  to  bo 
adequate,  and  only  too  atlequate.  The  men  for  the  work  are 
certain  to  appear  because  remuneration  is  provided.  Politics  has 
now  become  a  gainful  profession,  like  advocacy,  stockbroking, 
the  dry  goods  trade,  or  the  getting  up  of  companies.  People  go 
into  it  to  live  by  it,  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  salaries 
attached  to  the  places  they  count  on  getting,  secondarily  in  view 
of  the  opportunities  it  affords  of  making  incidental  and  some- 
times illegitimate  gains.  Every  person  in  a  high  administrative 
post,  whether  Federal,  State,  or  municipal,  and,  above  all,  every 
member  of  Congress,  has  opportunities  of  rendering  services  to 
wealthy  individuals  and  companies  for  which  they  are  willing  to 
pay  secretly  in  money  or  in  money's  worth.     The  bette-r  officials 

^  Thoit^h,  ai  observed  in  a  previons  chapter,  the  payment  of  mejnbon  of 
Congreas  doM  not  seem  to  have  nny  markwt  effect  in  lowering  the  tyito  of 
oiemtien.  It  ia  the  offioee  r&Lber  tliou  legislRtiva  posts  that  sustain  the  jiro- 
feMional  claas. 

'  I  am  apenkiug  of  the  practice  np  to  within  the  lut  two  or  three  yeora,  It 
has  been  slightly  modified  lately  in  conseqnenee  of  the  progreu  of  ihe  civil  serrice 
reform  movement. 
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and  legislators — they  are  the  great  majority,  except  in  large 
cities — resist  the  temptation.  The  worst  succumb  to  it,  and  the 
prospect  of  these  illicit  profits  renders  a  political  career  distinctly 
more  attractive  to  an  unscrupulous  man.' 

We  find  therefore  that  in  America  all  the  conditions  exist  for 
ucing  a  class  of  men  specially  devoted  to  political  work  and 
ing  a  livelihood  by  it  It  is  work  much  of  which  cannot 
be  done  in  combination  with  any  other  land  of  regular  work, 
whether  profesBional  or  commercial.  Even  if  the  man  who 
unites  wealth  and  leisure  to  high  intellectual  attainments  were  a 
frequent  figure  in  America,  he  would  not  take  to  this  work ;  he 
would  rather  be  a  philanthropist  or  cultivate  arts  and  letters. 
It  is  work  which,  steadily  pur8ue<l  by  an  active  man,  offers  an 
income.  Hence  a  large  number  of  persons  are  drawn  into  it,  and 
it  the  business  of  their  life ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
'liiere  as  professionals  has  tondc4l  to  keep  amateurs  out  of  it 

There  are,  however,  two  qualifications  which  must  be  added 
to  this  statement  of  the  facts,  and  which  it  is  best  to  add  at  once, 
'One  is  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  politics  counts  for  something. 
Many  people  in  America  as  well  as  in  England  undertake  even 
the  commonplace  work  of  local  canvassing  and  organizing  for  the 

e  of  a  little  excitement,  a  little  of  the  agreeable  sense  of  self- 
portance,  or  from  that  fondness  for  doing  something  in  associa- 
tion with  others  which  makes  a  man  become  secretary  to  a 
cricket  club  or  treasurer  of  a  fund  raised  by  subscription  for  Bome 
purpose  he  may  not  really  care  for.  And  the  second  qualifica- 
tion is  that  pecuniary  motives  operate  with  less  force  in  rural 
districts  than  in  cities,  because  in  the  former  the  income  obtain- 
able by  public  office  is  too  small  to  induce  men  to  work  Long  in 
the  hope  of  getting  it  Let  it  therefore  be  understood  that  what 
is  said  in  this  chapter  refers  primarily  to  cities,  and  of  course 
also  to  persona  aiming  at  the  higher  Federal  and  State  offices ; 
and  that  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  plenty  of  work 
done  by  amateurs  as  well  as  by  professionals. 

Having  thus  seen  what  are  the  causes  which  produce  profes- 
sional politicians,  we  may  return  to  inquire  hnw  large  this  class 
is,  com{)ared  with  the  corresponding  class  in  the  free  countries  cf 
Europe,  whom  we  have  ca]Ie<l  the  Inner  Circle. 

In  America  the  Inner  Circle,   that   is   to  say,  the  persons 

^  As  U>  the  extent  to  which  comptioD  prevftlU,  see  jim^  Chapter  LXTII. 
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who  make  political  work  tho  chief  business  of  their  lives,' 
includes ; — 

Firsthi.  All  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sfcondiy.  All  Fcdeml  office-holders  except  the  judges,  who  are 
irromoviible,  and  who  have  somotimoa  token  no  prominent  part 
in  politics. 

Tliirdly,  A  large  part  of  the  members  of  State  legislatures. 
How  large  a  jmrt^  it  is  imjK)S8ible  to  determine,  for  it  varies 
greatly  from  Stato  to  State.  I  should  guess  thjit  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  California,  Maryland,  and  Louisiana, 
half  the  members  were  professional  politicians  ;  in  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, Illinois,  Texas,  less  than  half ;  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Oregon,  not  more  than  one-fourth  j  in 
some  other  States,  perhaps  even  less.  But  the  lino  between  a 
professional  and  non-professional  politician  is  too  indefinite  to 
make  any  satisfactory  estimate  possible. 

Fourthly.  Nearly  all  Stato  office-hoiders,  excluding  tho  judges 
in  a  few  States,  and  most  of  the  judges  in  the  rest 

Fifthly.  Nearly  all  holders  of  paid  offices  in  the  greater  and 
in  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  and  many  holders  of  paid  offices  in 
the  counties.  There  are,  however,  great  differences  in  this 
respect  between  different  States,  the  New  England  States  and 
the  newer  States  of  the  North-west,  as  well  as  some  Southern 
States,  choosing  many  of  their  county  officials  from  men  who  are 
not  regularly  employed  on  politics,  although  members  of  the 
dominant  party. 

Sixthly.  A  large  number  of  people  who  hold  no  office  but  want 
to  get  one.  This  category  includes,  of  course,  many  of  the 
*'  workers  "  of  the  party  which  does  not  command  the  majority 
for  the  time  being,  in  State  and  municipal  affairs,  and  which  has 
not,  through  the  President,  the  patronage  of  Federal  posts.  It 
also  includes  many  expectants  belonging  to  the  party  for  the 
time  being  dominant,  who  are  earning  their  future  places  by 
serving  the  party  in  the  meantime,' 

All  the  above  may  fairly  be  called  professional  or  Inner  Circle 
politicians,  but  of  their  number  I  can  form  no  estimate,  save 
that  it  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  inasmuch  as 

*  Of  couniG  I  do  not  mean  the  business  of  their  whole  Un»,  for  men  ch&ngo 
their  occn(«tiou  frequently  uid  lightly  in  AmericA,  bat  their  chief  busiuou  for  the 
time  being. 

'  But,  u  alrfody  observed,  there  are  a1«o  in  the  ruml  districts  and  aauUer 
towns  many  workers  and  expectants  who  do  not  look  for  places. 
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it  practically  includes  nearly  all  office-holders  and  most  expectants 
■Xi(  public  ofliec.^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  "  work  "  of  polities  means  in 
Am_erica  the  business  of  winning  elections,  and  that  this  work  is 
ihlj    heavier   and    more    complex   than  in   England, 


The  voters  are  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population; 

(2)  The  government  is  more  complex  (Federal,  State,  and  local) 
and  the  places  filled  by  election  are  therefore  far  more  niimerous; 

(3)  Elections  come  at  shorter  intervals;  (4)  The  machinery  of 
Dominating  candidates  is  far  more  complete  and  intricate ;  (6) 
The  methods  of  fighting  elections  are  far  more  highly  developed, 
i,r.  they  are  matters  requiring  more  technical  knowledge  and 
skill ;  (6)  Ordinary  j)nvate  citizens  do  leas  election  work, 
because  they  are  busier  than  in  KngLnnd,  and  the  professionals 

'•xist  to  do  it  for  them. 

I  have  observed  that  there  are  also  plenty  of  men  engaged  in 
K>mo  trade  or  profession  who  interest  themselves  in  politics  and 
work  for  their  party  without  any  definite  hope  of  office  or  other 
pecuniary  aim.  They  correspond  to  what  we  have  called  the 
Outer  Circle  politicians  of  Europe.  It  is  hard  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  two  clasaea,  because  they  shade  off  into  one  another, 

'  The  loner  Circle  may  in  England  be  roughly  taken  to  inclade  : — 

Membcn  of  the  House  of  Lorrls,  say  ....         100 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons G70 

Editors,  mftnogprK,  and   chief  writers  on  leading  news- 

papers,  say 280 

Expectant  ca&<lldates  for  Honse  of  Commonsj  say  450 

Persons  vbo  in  ea«:1i  coustitueDcy  H&vote  most  of  tlieir 
time  to  politico,  e.g.  secretaries  of  political  associa- 
tionSt  registration  agents,  etc,  say     ....       2000 

S500 

Con parali rely  few  newJipAprrs  nre  primarily  political,  and  in  many  cotistitn. 
«iicies  (r.g.  Irish  and  Uigliland  counties)  there  arc  very  few  persona  occupied  iu 
l,J>ohticAl  wnrli.      I  do  not,  therefore,  tJiink  this  estimate  too  low. 

In  the  United  Slates  tlitro  are  statoi  to  be  now  al)ont  1*20,000  Fcdcrnl  offices. 
Allowing  oue  expoctaut  for  each  otTicc  (a  small  allowiinc«),  and  assnmiiig  the  State 
Mod  local  offices  bestowed  as  tbc  reward  for  political  scrricm  to  be  equal  in  num* 
^tier  to  Federal  ufKres  (they  are,  uf  cuur&e,  far  more  numerous),  and  allowing  one 
L&t  to  each  such  oHice,  vre  should  have  a  total  of  120,000x4  =  480,000. 
iilDt:tin(r  from  thta  total  llioee  who,  though  they  work  far  ofiIc«,  do  not  make 
[j^teh  wiitk  Uif.ir  main  btuineas,  and  thoM  who  work  with  no  special  eye  to  oflice, 
ritonld  still  have  a  Tery  large  total,  probably  otqt  300,QOQi  of  pwao^  jfhota 
^Lef  occupation  and  livelihood  lies  in  politica. 


there  being  mAny  farmers  or  lawyers  or  saloon-keepers,  for 
in^tancti,  irho»  while  pursuing  their  regular  calliiig,  bear  &  hund 
in  politics,  and  look  to  be  some  time  or  other  rewarded  for  doing 
8o.  When  this  expectation  becomes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
motiTe  for  exertion,  such  an  one  may  fairly  be  called  a  profes- 
siomd,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  for  although  he  has  other 
means  of  lirelibood,  he  is  apt  to  be  impregnated  with  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  the  professional  class. 

The  proportion  between  Outer  Circle  and  Inner  Circle  men 
is  in  the  United  States  a  sort  of  ozonometer  by  which  the  purity 
and  healthiness  of  the  political  atmosphere  may  be  tested. 
Looking  at  the  North  only,  for  I  have  no  tolerable  data  as  to 
the  South,  and  excluding  congressmen,  the  proportion  of  men 
who  exert  themselves  in  politics  without  pecuniary  motive  is 
largest  in  New  England,  in  the  country  parts  of  New  York,  in 
Northern  Ohio,  and  the  North-western  States,  while  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  most  abound  in  the  great  cities — New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans^  San  Francisco.  This  is  because  these  cities 
have  the  largest  masses  of  ignorant  voters,  and  also  because  their 
municipal  governments,  handling  large  revenues,  offer  the  largest 
facilities  for  illicit  gains. 

I  shall  presently  return  to  the  Outer  Circle  men.  Meantime 
let  US  examine  the  professionals  somewhat  more  closely ;  and 
begin  with  those  of  the  humbler  type,  whose  eye  is  fixed  on  a 
municipal  or  other  local  office,  and  seldom  ranges  so  high  as  a 
seat  in  Congress. 

This  species,  like  the  weeds  which  follow  himian  dwellings, 
thrives  best  in  cities,  and  even  in  the  moat  crowded  parts  of 
cities.  It  is  known  to  the  Americans  as  the  "  ward  politician,'' 
because  the  city  ward  is  the  chief  sphere  of  its  activity,  and  the 
ward  meeting  the  first  scene  of  its  triumphs.  A  statesman  of 
this  type  usually  begins  as  a  saloon  or  barkeeper,  an  occupation 
which  enables  him  to  form  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  especi- 
ally among  the  *'  loafer  "  class  who  have  votes  but  no  reason  for 
using  them  one  way  more  than  another,  and  whose  interest  in 
political  issues  is  therefore  aa  limited  as  their  stock  of  political 
knowledge.  But  he  may  have  started  as  a  lawyer  of  the  lowest 
kind,  or  lodging-house  keeper,  or  have  taken  to  politics  after 
failure  in  store-keeping.  The  education  of  this  class  is  only  that, 
of  the  elementary  schools :  if  they  have  come  after  boyhood  from 
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Europe,  it  ia  not  even  that  They  have  of  course  no  comprehen- 
sion of  political  questions  or  zeal  for  political  principles  ;  politics 
mean  to  them  merely  a  scramble  for  places.  Thoy  are  usually 
vulgar,  sometimes  bnital,  more  rarely  criminal,  or  at  least  the 
associates  of  criminals.  They  it  is  who  move  about  the  populous 
quarters  of  the  great  cities,  form  groups  through  whom  they  can 
reach  and  control  the  ignorant  voter,  pack  meetings  with  their 
cmcuree. 

Their  methods  and  their  triumphs  miut  be  reserved  for  a 
later  chapter.  Those  of  them  who  are  Irish,  an  appreciable  pro- 
portion in  three  or  four  grejit  cities,  have  seldom  Irish  patriot- 
ism to  redeem  the  mercenary  quality  of  their  politics.  They  are 
too  strictly  practical  for  that,  being  regardful  of  the  wrongs  of 
Irel&nd  only  so  far  as  these  furnish  capital  to  be  used  with  Irish 
voters.  Their  most  conspicuous  virtues  are  shrewdness,  a  sort 
of  n^ugh  good-fellowship  with  one  another,  and  loyalty  to  their 
chiefs,  from  whom  thoy  exixict  promotion  in  the  ranka  of  the 
service.  The  plant  thrives  in  the  soil  of  any  party,  but  its 
growth  is  more  vigorous  in  whichever  party  is  for  the  time 
dominant  in  a  given  city. 

English  critics,  taking  their  cue  from  American  ;)essimista, 
have  often  described  these  men  as  specimens  of  the  whole  class 
of  politicians.  This  is  misleading.  Tlie  men  arc  bad  enough 
both  aa  an  actual  force  and  aa  u  symptom.  But  they  arc  con- 
fined to  a  few  great  citiee,  those  eight  or  nine  I  have  tdi'eady 
mentioned  -,  it  is  their  exploits  there,  and  particularly  in  New 
York,  where  the  mass  of  ignorant  inunigranta  is  largest,  that 
have  made  them  famous. 

In  the  smaller  cities,  and  in  the  country  generally,  the  minor 
politicians  are  mostly  native  Americans,  less  ignorant  and  more 
raspectable  than  these  last-mentioned  street  vidttires.  The  bar- 
keeping  element  is  represented  among  them,  but  the  bulk  are 
petty  lawryers,  officials,  Federal  as  well  as  State  and  county,  and 
people  who  for  want  of  a  better  occupation  have  turned  office- 
seekers,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  storo-keepers,  fanners,  and  news- 
paper men.  The  great  majority  havo  Bome  rcguhir  avocation,  so 
that  they  are  by  no  means  wholly  professionals.  Law  ia  of  coui'se 
the  business  which  best  tits  in  with  politics.  They  are  not 
l>elow  the  level  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  which  is  what 
would  be  called  in  England  the  lower  middle,  or  in  France  the 
peiiU  bourgeoisie^  and  they  often  suppose  themselves  to  he  fighting 
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for  Republican  or  Democratic  principles,  even  though  in  fact 
concerned  chiofiy  mih  place  hunting.  It  is  not  so  much  positive 
moral  defecU  that  are  to  be  charged  on  them  as  a  slightly  sordid 
and  selfish  view  of  politics  and  a  laxity  in  the  use  of  electioneer- 
ing methods. 

Those  two  classes  do  the  local  work  and  dirty  work  of  politics. 
They  are  the  rank  and  file.  Above  them  stand  the  officers  in 
the  political  army,  the  party  managers,  including  the  members 
of  Congress  and  chief  men  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  the 
editors  of  influential  newspapers.  Some  of  these  have  pushed 
their  way  up  from  the  humbler  ranks.  Others  are  men  of 
superior  ability  and  education,  often  college  graduates,  lawyers 
who  have  had  practice,  less  frequently  merchants  or  manufacturers 
who  have  slipped  into  politics  from  business.  There  are  all 
sorts  among  them,  creatures  clean  and  unclean,  as  in  the  sheet 
of  St  Peter's  Aision,  but  that  one  may  say  of  politicians  in  all 
countries.  What  characterizes  them  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  class  in  Europe  ia  that  their  whole  time  ia  more 
frequently  given  to  i>olitical  work,  that  most  of  them  draw  an 
income  from  politics  and  the  rest  hope  to  do  so,  that  they  come 
more  largely  from  the  poorer  and  less  cultivated  than  from  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  and  that  they  include  but  few  men  who 
have  pursued  any  of  those  economical,  social,  or  constitutional 
studies  which  form  the  basis  of  politics  and  legislation,  although 
many  are  proficients  in  the  arts  of  popular  oratory,  of  electioneer- 
ing, and  of  party  management 

They  show  a  high  average  level  of  practical  cleverness  and 
versatility,  and  a  good  deal  of  legal  knowledge.  They  are  usually 
correct  in  life,  for  intoxication  as  well  as  sexual  immorality  is 
condemned  by  American  more  sovoroly  than  by  European  opinion, 
but  are  often  charged  with  a  low  tone,  with  laxity  in  pecuniary 
matters,  with  a  propensity  to  commit  or  to  excuse  jobs,  with  a 
deficient  sense  of  the  dignity  which  public  office  confers  and  the 
responsibility  it  im]>lie3.  I  shall  elsewhere  discuss  the  validity 
of  these  charges,  and  need  only  observe  here  that  even  if  the 
last  tliirty  years  have  furnished  some  grounds  for  accusing  the 
class  as  a  whole,  there  are  many  brilliant  exceptions,  many  lead- 
ing politicians  whose  honour  is  as  stainless  and  patriotism  as 
pure  as  that  of  the  best  European  statesmen.  In  this  general 
description  I  am  simply  repeating  what  non-political  Americans 
themselves  say.     It  ia  possible  that  with  their  half-humoroua 
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tendency  to  exaggerate  they  dwell  too  much  on  the  darker  side 
of  their  public  life.  My  own  belief  is  that  things  are  healthier 
than  the  newspapers  and  common  talk  lead  a  traveller  to  believe, 
and  that  the  blackness  of  the  worst  men  in  the  large  cities  has 
been  allowed  to  darken  the  whole  class  of  politicians  as  the 
smoke  from  a  few  factories  will  darken  the  sky  over  a  whole 
town.  However,  the  sentiment  1  have  described  is  no  doubt 
the  general  sentiment  "  Politician  "  is  a  term  of  reproach,  not 
merely  among  the  "superfine  philosophers"  of  New  England 
colleges,  but  among  the  better  sort  of  citizens  over  the  whole 
Union.  "How  did  such  a  job  come  to  be  perpetrated  7"  I  ro- 
member  once  asking  a  casual  acquaintance  who  had  been  pointing 
out  some  scandalous  waste  of  public  money.  "  Why,  what  can 
you  expect  from  the  politicians?"  was  the  surprised  answer.        - 

Afisaming  these  faults  to  osdst,  to  what  causes  are  they  to  be 
ascribed  f  Granted  that  politics  has  to  become  a  gaiiifiU  pn> 
fesdon,  muay  it  not  still  be  practised  with  as  much  integrity  as 
other  professions  1  Do  not  the  higher  qualities  of  intellect,  the 
ripe  fruits  of  experience  and  study,  win  for  a  man  ascendency 
here  as  in  Europe  t  Does  not  the  suspicion  of  dishonour  blight 
bis  influence  with  a  public  which  is  itself  at  least  as  morally 
exacting  as  that  of  any  European  country  Y  These  are  questions 
which  can  be  better  answered  when  the  methods  of  party  manage- 
ment have  been  described,  the  qualities  they  evoke  appreciated, 
their  reaction  on  men's  character  understood. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  non-professional  or  Outer  Circle 
politicians,  those  who  work  for  their  party  without  desiring 
office.  These  men  were  numerous  and  zealous  shortly  before 
and  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  great  questions  of  the  exclu- 
aion  of  slavery  from  the  Territories  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  North, 
women  oa  well  as  men.  No  country  ever  protluced  loftier  typos 
of  dauntless  courage  and  uncompromising  devotion  to  principle 
than  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  fellow -workers  in  the 
Abolitionist  cause.  Office  came  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  ho 
would  have  served  his  party  just  as  eameatly  if  there  had  been 
no  office  to  reward  him.*     Nor  was  there  anv  want  of  high- 


*  LiocolD  woa  never  a  profossioual  politician,  for  he  coutinued  to  practise  as  a 
Uwyar  till  be  became  President :  but  he  was  fto  nseful  to  his  party  that  for  some 
jfsn  befora  1860  he  bad  been  obliged  to  spend  great  port  of  bts  time  in  political 
work,  and  probably  some  Toold  luivu  called  him  a  professional. 


eouled  patriotism  in  the  South.  The  ]>eople  gave  their  Wood 
freely,  iind  among  the  leaders  there  were  many  who  oU'ered  up 
fine  characters  as  well  as  brilliant  talents  on  an  alUr  which  all 
but  themselves  deemed  unhallowed.  When  these  great  issiies 
were  finally  settled,  and  the  generation  whoso  manhood  thoy 
filled  began  to  pass  away,  there  vma  less  motive  for  ordinary 
citizens  to  trouble  themselves  about  public  aflairs.  Hence  the 
professional  politicians  had  the  field  left  free  ;  and  as  they  were 
ready  to  take  the  troublesome  work  of  organizing,  the  ordinary 
citizen  was  contented  to  bo  superseded,  and  thought  he  did 
enough  when  he  went  to  the  poll  for  his  party.  StDl  there  are 
districts  where  a  good  deal  of  unpaid  and  disinterested  political 
work  is  done.  In  some  parts  of  New  England^  New  York,  and 
Ohio,  for  instance,  citizens  of  position  bestir  themselves  to  rescue 
the  control  of  local  elections  from  the  ward  politicians.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  action  of  the  Outer  Circle  consists  in  voting, 
and  this  the  ordinary  citizen  does  more  steadily  and  intelligently 
than  anywhere  in  Europe,  unless  perhaps  in  Switzerknd.  Doubt- 
less much  of  the  work  which  Outer  Circle  politicians  do  in  Eiu-ope 
is  in  America  done  by  professionals.  But  that  lively  interest  in 
politics  which  the  English  Chiter  Circle  feels,  and  which  is  not 
felt  by  the  English  public  generally,  is  in  America  felt  by  almost 
the  whole  of  the  nation,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  immense  majority 
of  native  white  Americans,  and  even  by  the  better  sort  of  immi- 
grants, or,  in  other  words,  the  American  Outer  Circle  comes  far 
nearer  to  including  the  whole  nation  than  does  the  Outer  Circle 
of  England.  Thus  the  influence  which  counterworks  that  of 
professionals  is  the  influence  of  public  opinion  expressing  itself 
constantly  through  its  countless  voices  in  the  press,  and  more 
distinctly  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  ballot-box. 
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CHAPTER  JMU 


WHY   THE  BEST   MEN   DO   NOT   GO    INTO   POLITICS 


"But,"  BOtne  one  will  say,  who  has  read  the  reasons  just  assigned 
for  the  deTelopment  of  a  class  of  professional  politicians,  "you 
allow  nothing  for  public  spirit.  It  is  easy  to  show  why  the 
prize  of  numerous  places  should  breed  a  swarm  of  office-seekers, 
not  so  easy  to  understand  why  the  office-seekers  should  be  allowed 
to  have  this  arena  of  public  life  in  a  vast  country,  a  free  country, 
an  int-elligent  country,  all  to  themselves.  There  ought  to  l>e 
patriotic  citizens  ready  to  plunge  into  the  stream  and  save  the 
boat  from  drifting  towards  the  rapids.  They  would  surely  have 
the  support  of  the  mass  of  the  people  who  must  desire  honeet 
and  economical  administration.  If  such  citizens  stand  aloof, 
there  are  but  two  explanations  possible.  Either  public  life  must 
be  80  foul  that  good  men  cannot  enter  it,  or  good  men  must  be 
sadly  wanting  in  patriotism." 

Thiij  kind  of  observation  is  so  common  in  European  mouths 
w  to  need  an  explicit  answer.     The  answer  is  two-fold. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arena  is  not  wholly  left  to  the  pro- 
fcasionala  Both  the  Federal  and  the  State  legislatures  contain 
a  fair  proportion  of  upright  and  disinterested  men,  who  enter 
chiefly,  or  largely,  from  a  sense  of  pubb'c  duty,  and  whose 
presence  keeps  the  mere  professionals  in  order.  So  does  public 
opinion,  deterring  even  the  bad  men  from  the  tricks  to  which 
they  are  prone,  and  often  driving  them,  when  detected  in  a  serious 
offence,  from  place  and  power. 

However,  this  first  answer  is  not  a  complete  answer,  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  men  of  intellectual  and 
social  eminence  who  enter  public  life  is  smaller  in  America  than 
it  has  been  during  the  present  century  in  each  of  the  free 
countries  of  Europe.  Docs  this  fact  indicate  a  want  of  publio 
spirit? 
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It  ifl  much  to  he  wished  that  in  every  country  public  spirit 
were  the  chief  motive  propelling  men  into  public  life.  But  is  it 
BO  anywhere  now  1  Has  it  been  so  at  any  time  in  a  nation's 
history  1  Let  any  one  in  England,  dropping  for  the  moment 
that  self-righteous  attitude  of  which  Englishmen  are  commonly 
accused  by  foreigners,  ask  himself  how  many  of  those  whom  he 
knows  as  mixing  in  the  public  life  of  his  own  country  have 
entered  it  from  motives  primarily  patriotic,  how  many  have  been 
actuated  by  the  love  of  fame  or  power,  the  hope  of  advancing 
their  social  pretensions  or  their  business  relations.  There  is 
nothing  necessarily  wrong  in  such  forms  of  ambition ;  but  if  we 
find  that  they  count  for  much  in  the  public  life  of  one  country, 
and  for  comparatively  tittle  in  the  public  life  of  another,  we  must 
expect  to  find  the  latter  able  to  reckon  among  its  statesmen 
fewer  persons  of  eminent  intelligence  and  energy. 

Now  there  are  several  conditions  present  in  the  United  States, 
conditions  both  constitutional  and  social,  conditions  independent 
either  of  political  morality  or  of  patriotism,  which  make  the 
ablest  citizens  less  disposed  to  enter  political  life  than  thoy  would 
otherwise  be,  or  than  persons  of  the  same  class  are  in  Europe.  I 
have  already  referred  to  some  of  these,  but  recapitulate  them 
shortly  here  because  they  are  specially  important  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  want  of  a  social  and  commercial  capital  is  such  a  cause. 
To  be  a  Federal  politician  you  must  live  in  Washington,  that  is, 
abandon  your  circle  of  home  friends,  your  profession  or  business, 
your  local  public  duties.  But  to  live  in  Paris  or  London  is  of 
itself  on  attraction  to  many  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen. 

There  is  no  class  in  America  to  which  public  political  life 
comes  naturally,  as  it  stiU  does  to  a  certain  class  in  England ;  no 
families  with  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to  serve  the  state. 
Nobody  can  get  an  early  and  easy  start  on  the  strength  of  his 
name  and  connections,  as  still  happens  in  several  European 
countries. 

In  Britain  or  Franco  a  man  seeking  to  enter  the  higher  walks 
of  public  life  has  more  than  five  hundred  seats  for  which  he 
may  stand  If  his  own  town  or  county  is  impossible  he  goes 
elsewhere.  In  the  United  States  he  cannot  If  his  own  district 
13  alre-ady  filled  by  a  member  of  his  own  party,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  uiJesa  he  will  condescend  to  undermine  and  supplant 
at  the  next  nomiimting  convention  ^-he  sitting  member.     If  ho 
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lus  been  elected  and  happens  to  lose  liia  own  re-nomination  or 
reflection,  he  cannot  re-enter  Congress  by  any  other  door.  The 
Eact  that  a  man  has  served  gives  him  no  ckim  to  be  allowed  to 
go  on  sorving.  In  the  West,  rotation  is  the  rula  No  wonder 
that,  when  a  political  career  is  so  precarious,  men  of  worth  and 
capacity  hesitate  to  embrace  it  They  cannot  aflbrd  to  be  thrown 
oat  of  their  life's  course  by  a  mere  accident.^ 

Politics  are  less  interesting  than  in  Europe.  The  two 
kinds  of  questions  which  most  attract  eager  or  ambitious  minds, 
questions  of  foreign  policy  and  of  domestic  constitutional  change, 
are  generally  alient,  happily  absent.  Currency  and  tariff 
questions  and  financial  affairs  generally,  internal  improvements, 
the  regulation  of  railways  and  so  forth,  are  important,  no  doubt, 
but  to  some  minds  not  fascinating.  How  few  people  in  the 
English  or  French  legislatures  have  mastered  them,  or  would 
relish  political  life  if  it  dealt  with  little  else  !  There  are  no  class 
privileges  or  religious  inequalities  to  be  abolished.  Religion,  so 
powerful  a  political  force  in  Europe,  is  outside  politics  alto- 
gether. 

In  most  European  countries  there  has  been  for  many  years 
post  an  upward  pressure  of  the  poorer  or  the  unprivileged 
masses,  a  pressure  which  has  seemed  to  threaten  the  wealthier 
and  more  particularly  the  landowning  class.  Hence  members  of 
the  latter  class  have  had  a  strong  motive  for  keeping  tight  hold 
of  the  helm  of  state.  They  have  felt  a  direct  personal  interest 
in  sitting  iu  the  legisLituro  and  controlling  the  administnition  of 
their  country.  This  has  not  been  so  in  America,  Ita  great 
political  issues  have  not  been  class  issues.  On  the  contrary  there 
has  been  so  great  and  genenU  a  sense  of  economic  sectuity, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded  I  do  not  now  inquire,  that  the 
wealthy  and  educated  have  been  content  to  leave  the  active  work 
of  pxitlitics  alone. 

The  division  of  legislative  authority  between  the  Federal 
Congreee  and  the  legislatures  of  the  States  further  lessons  the 
ioterest  and  narrows  the  opportunities  of  a  political  career. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  English  Parliament 

^    '  i^y  Id  Switz*;rland  to  re-elect  the  sanie  men  to  tb*  legislature  and 

to  f>  Uw  doubtlcRB  worked  u  much  for  good  in  politics  ibere  as  th« 

oppiniw  LLuuuucjr  worlu  for  evil  in  the  United  Statei.  Mea  who  hftve  supported 
nwwores  which  their  consUtuency  disapproves  are  often  re-elucud  becAuae  they 
ars  tlioiight  hooesl  and  capable.     The  eiistcnce  of  the  r^ercndum  facilitatea 
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have  been  led  to  enter  it  by  their  zeal  for  philanthropic  schemes 
and  social  reforms.  Others  enter  because  they  are  interested  in 
foreign  poUtic&  or  in  commercial  questions.  In  the  United 
States  foreign  politics  and  commercial  questions  belong  to  Con- 
gress, BO  no  one  will  be  led  by  them  to  enter  the  legislature  of 
his  State.  Social  reforms  and  philanthropic  enterprises  belong 
to  the  State  legislatures,  so  no  one  \v\\\  be  led  by  them  to  enter 
Congress.  The  limited  sphere  of  each  body  deprives  it  of  the 
serwces  of  many  active  spirits  who  would  have  been  attracted  by 
it  had  it  dealt  with  both  these  sots  of  matters,  or  with  the 
particular  set  of  matters  in  which  their  own  particular  interest 
liappens  to  He. 

In  America  there  are  more  easy  and  attractive  openings  into 
other  careers  than  in  most  Europeam  countries.  The  settlement 
of  the  great  West,  the  making  and  financing  of  railways,  the 
starting  of  industrial  or  mercantile  enterprises  in  the  newer  States, 
all  offer  a  tempting  field  to  ambition,  ingenuity,  and  self-con- 
fidenco.  A  man  without  capital  or  friends  has  a  better  chance 
than  in  Euro[)e,  and  as  the  scale  of  undertakings  is  vaster, 
the  prizes  are  more  seductive.  Hence  much  of  the  practical 
ability  which  in  the  Old  World  goes  to  Parliamentary  politics  or 
to  the  civil  administration  of  the  state,  goes  in  America  into 
business,  especially  into  railways  and  finance.  No  class  strikes 
one  more  by  its  splendid  practical  capwcity  than  the  class  of 
railroad  men.  It  includes  administrative  nilers,  generals,  diplo- 
matists, financiers,  of  the  finest  gifta.  And  in  point  of  fact  (as 
will  be  more  fully  shown  later)  the  railro:ul  kings  have  of  late 
years  swayed  the  fortunes  of  American  citizens  more  than  the 
pollLicians. 

The  fascination  which  politics  have  for  many  people  in 
England  is  largely  a  social  fiiscinatiun.  Those  who  belong  by 
birth  to  the  upper  classes  like  to  support  their  position  in 
county  society  by  belonging  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by 
procuring  either  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  their  county,  or  peihaps  a  jjost  in  the  royal 
household.  The  easiest  jiath  to  these  latter  dignities  lies  through 
the  Commons.  Those  who  spring  from  the  middle  chiss  expect 
to  find  by  means  of  politics  an  entrance  into  a  more  fashionable 
society  than  they  have  hitherto  frequented.  Their  wives  will  at 
least  be  invited  to  the  party  receptions,  or  they  may  entertain  a 
party  chieftain  when  he  comes  to  addi-ess  a  meeting  in  their 
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town.  Such  inducements  scarcely  exist  in  America.  A  con- 
gressman, a  State  governor,  a  city  mayor,  gains  nothing  socially 
by  hie  position.  There  is  indeed,  except  in  a  few  Eastern  cities 
with  exclusive  sets,  really  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  social  prize 
sot  before  social  ambition,  while  the  career  of  |>oIitical  ambition 
is  even  in  those  cities  wholly  disjoined  from  social  success.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  occiu*8  in  Washington,  where  a  senator 
or  cabinet  minister  enjoys  ex  officio  a  certain  social  rank.^ 

None  of  these  causes  is  discreditable  to  Americii,  yet,  taken 
together,  they  go  far  to  account  for  the  large  development  of  the 
professional  element  among  politicians.  Putting  the  thing 
broadly,  one  may  say  that  in  America,  while  politics  are 
relatively  leas  interesting  than  in  Eui^ope  and  lead  to  less,  other 
careers  are  relatively  more  interesting  and  lead  to  more.* 

It  may  however  bo  nUoged  that  I  have  omitted  one  significant 
grouud  for  the  distaste  of  **  the  best  people"  for  public  life,  viz. 
the  bad  company  they  would  have  to  keep,  the  general  vulgarity 
of  tone  in  politics,  the  exposure  to  invective  or  ribaldry  by  hostile 
speakers  and  a  reckless  press. 

1  omit  tliis  ground  because  it  seems  insignificant  In  every 
country  a  politician  has  to  associate  with  men  whom  he  despises 
and  distnists,  and  those  whom  he  most  despises  and  distrusts 
are  sometimes  those  whoso  so-called  social  rank  is  highest — the 
sons  or  nephews  of  great  noblee.  In  every  country  he  is  exposed 
bo  misrepresentation  mnd  abuse,  and  the  most  galling  misrepre- 
sentations are  not  the  coarse  and  incredible  ones,  but  those  which 
have  B  semblance  of  probability,  which  delicately  discolour  his 
motives  and  ingeniously  pervert  his  words.  A  statesman  must 
soon  learn,  even  in  decorous  England  or  punctilious  France  or 
polished  Italy,  to  disregard  all  this,  and  rely  upon  his  conscience 
for  his  peace  of  mind,  and  upon  his  conduct  for  the  respect  of 

^  It  is  tbo  mme  io  some,  thcmgb  by  uo  means  in  all,  of  the  cantoiu  of  Switzcr- 
Und.  Office  carries  little  or  no  social  consideration  with  It.  Id  some  cantons  the 
old  families  tuv«  so  completely  withdrawn  or  become  so  completely  shut  ont  &oiu 
poblk  office,  federal  or  cuotouAl,  tliat  it  would  be  assumed  thut  u  politician  wa« 
iMcf^arily  a  pkbeian.  I  remeinljer  to  have  been  told  in  Born  of  a  foreign  dlplo- 
malnt  who,  w:illciiig  one  day  with  one  of  the  old  patricians  of  the  city,  elopped 
at  the  door  of  the  Government  olHces.  "Where  are  yon  going?"  asked  the 
jtatricLui.  •'  To  see  ono  of  your  roinistere  on  business."  "  You  don't  moan  that 
you  are  going  to  apeaJc  to  one  of  that  cannUU  f  "  was  the  reply.  The  miui<>t«r  was, 
M  8wtis  statesmen  eencraUy  are,  a  perfectly  reapectablc  man ;  but  to  a  Bemeao 
Jottker  his  being  a  miniiitor  wah  enough  to  condemn  him. 

'  This  is  true  even  of  eminence  in  letters  or  art  A  great  writer  or  eloquent 
(ansodter  is  relatively  more  honoured  and  valued  in  America  tUui  in  England. 
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his  Gountiymen.  If  he  can  do  so  in  England  or  France  or  Italy, 
he  may  do  so  in  America  also.  No  more  there  than  in  Europe 
has  any  upright  man  been  written  down,  for  though  the  American 
^688  is  unsparing,  the  American  people  are  shrewd,  and  some- 
times believe  too  little  rather  than  too  much  evil  of  a  man  whom 
the  press  aBsails.  Although  therefore  one  hears  the  pseudo- 
European  American  complain  of  newspaper  violence,  and  allege 
that  it  keeps  him  and  his  friends  from  doing  their  duty  by  their 
country,  I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  any  able  and  high- 
minded  man  of  whom  it  could  be  truly  said  that  through  this 
cause  his  gifts  and  virtues  had  been  reserved  for  private  life. 
The  roughness  of  politics  has,  no  doubt^  some  influence  on  the 
view  which  wealthy  Americans  take  of  a  public  career,  but  theee 
are  just  the  Americans  who  think  that  European  politics  are 
worked,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  "  with  kid  glovea,"  and  they 
are  not  the  class  most  inclined  anyhow  to  come  to  the  front  for 
the  service  of  the  nation.  Without  denying  that  there  is  reck- 
leesnees  in  the  American  press,  and  a  want  of  refinement  in 
politics  generally,  I  do  not  believe  that  these  phenomena  have 
anything  like  the  importance  which  European  visitors  are  taught, 
and  willingly  learn,  to  attribute  to  them.  Far  more  weight  is  to 
be  laid  upon  the  difficulties  which  the  organization  of  the  party 
system,  to  be  described  in  the  following  chapters,  throws  in  tha 
way  of  men  who  seek  to  enter  public  life.  There  is,  as  we  shall 
see,  much  that  is  disagreeable,  much  that  is  even  humiliating,  in 
the  initial  stages  of  a  political  career,  and  doubtless  many  a 
pilgrim  turns  back  after  a  short  experience  of  this  Slough  of 
Despond. 

To  explain  the  causes  which  keep  so  much  of  the  finest 
intellect  of  the  country  away  from  national  busiuees  is  one  thing, 
to  deny  the  unfortunate  result*  would  be  quite  another.  Un- 
fortunate they  certainly  are.  But  the  downward  tendency 
obsen'sble  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  seems  to  have  been 
arrested  When  the  war  wa^  over,  the  Union  saved,  and  the 
curse  of  slavery  gone  for  ever,  there  came  a  season  of  content- 
ment and  of  lassitude.  A  nation  which  had  surmounted  such 
dangers  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  Those  who  hod 
fought  with  tongue  and  ]>en  and  nf\%  might  now  rest  on  their 
laurels.  After  long-continued  strain  and  efi'ort,  the  wearied  nerve 
and  muscle  sought  repose.  It  was  repose  from  political  warfare 
only.     For  the  end  of  the  war  coincided  with  the  opening  of  a 
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time  of  swift  material  growth  and  abounding  material  prosperity, 
in  which  industry  and  the  development  of  the  West  al^orbed 
more  and  more  of  the  energy  of  the  people.  Hence  a  neglect  of 
the  details  of  politics  such  aa  had  never  been  seen  before.  The 
last  few  years  have  brought  a  revival  of  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  especially  in  the  management  of  cities.  There  is  more 
Bpe&king  and  writing  and  thinking,  practical  and  definite  thinking, 
upon  the  principles  of  govommenb  than  at  any  previous  epoch. 
Good  citizens  are  beginning  to  put  their  hands  to  the  machinery 
of  government;  and  it  is  noticed  than  those  who  do  so  are, 
more  largely  than  formerly,  young  men,  who  have  not  contracted 
the  bftd  babitfl  which  the  practice  of  politics  has  engendered 
among  many  of  their  elders,  and  who  will  in  a  few  years  have 
become  an  even  more  potent  force  than  they  are  now.  If  the 
path  to  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  and  the  higher 
municipal  offices  were  cleared  of  the  stumbling-blocks  and  dirt 
heaps  which  now  encumber  it^  cunningly  placed  there  by  the 
professional  politicians,  a  great  change  would  soon  pass  upon  the 
composition  of  legislative  bodies,  and  a  new  spirit  be  felt  in 
the  management  of  State  and  municipal  as  well  as  of  national 
af&irs. 
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Thk  Americans  are^  to  use  their  favourite  expression,  a  highly 
executive  people,  vnih  a  greater  ingenuity  in  inventing  means, 
and  a  greater  promptitude  in  adapting  means  to  an  end,  than 
any  European  race.  Nowhere  are  large  undertakings  organized 
80  skilfxilly ;  nowhere  is  there  bo  much  order  with  bo  much  com- 
plexity ;  nowhere  such  quickness  in  correcting  a  suddenly  die- 
covered  defect^  in  supplying  a  suddenly  arisen  demand. 

Government  by  popular  vote,  both  local  and  national,  is  older 
in  America  than  in  continental  Europe.  It  is  far  more  complete 
than  even  in  England.  It  deaU  with  larger  masses  of  men.  Its 
methods  have  engaged  a  greater  share  of  attention,  enlisted 
more  ingenuity  and  skill  in  their  service,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  They  have  therefore  become  more  elaborate 
and,  80  fai*  as  mere  mechanism  goes,  more  perfect  than  else- 
where. 

The  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  the  art  of  war  was  when 
men  began  to  perceive  that  organization  and  discipline  count  for 
more  than  numbers.  This  discovery  gave  the  Spartan  infantry 
a  long  career  of  ^-ictory  in  Greece,  and  the  Swiss  infantrj'  a  not 
less  brilliant  renown  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  Americans 
made  a  similar  discovery  in  politics  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 
By  degreesi  for  even  in  America  grea.t  truths  do  not  burst  full- 
grown  upon  the  world,  it  was  perceived  that  the  victories  of  the 
ballot-box,  no  Ic-m  than  of  the  sword,  must  be  won  by  the  co- 
liesion  and  disciplined  iloeility  of  the  ti-oops,  and  that  these 
merits  can  only  be  secured  by  skilful  organization  and  long-con- 
tinued training.  Both  parties  flung  themselves  into  the  task, 
and  the  result  has  been  an  extremely  complicated  system  of 
party  machinery,  firm  yet  flexible,  delicate  yet  quickly  Bet  up 
and   capable   of   working   well    in   the   roughest    communities. 
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>ng  necessity,  long  practice,  and  tlie  fierce  coTnpctition  of  the 
great  parties,  have  enabled  this  executive  people  to  surpass 

!if  in  the  sphere  of  electioneering  politics.  Yet  the  principles 
are  so  simple  that  it  will  be  the  nari-ator's  fault  if  they  are  not 
understood. 

One  preliminary  word  upon  the  object  of  a  party  organization. 
To  a  European  politician,  by  which  I  mean  one  who  knows 
fM)litics  but  does  not  know  America,  the  aims  of  a  party  orgiwiiza- 
tion,  be  it  local  or  general,  seem  to  be  foiu-  in  number — 

Union — to  keep  the  party  together  and  prevent  it  from  wast- 
ing its  strength  by  dissensions  and  schisms. 

Recniiting — to  bring  in  new  voters,  e,(f.  immigrants  when 
they  obtain  citizenship,  young  men  as  they  reach  the  age 
of  suflrage,  new-comers,  or  residents  hitherto  indifferent 
or  hostile. 

Enthusiasm — to  excite  the  voters  by  the  sympathy  of  num- 
bers, and  the  sense  of  a  common  puq)ose,  rousing  them 
by  speeches  or  literature. 

Instruction — to  give  the  voters  some  knowledge  of  the  poli- 
tical issues  they  have  to  decide,  to  inform  them  of  the 
virtues  of  their  leaders,  and  the  crimes  of  their  op- 
ponents. 

Tfaeee  aims,  or  at  least  the  first  three  of  them,  are  pursued 
by  the  party  organizations  of  America  with  eminent  success. 
But  they  are  less  important  than  a  fifth  object  which  has  been 
little  regirded  in  Europe,  though  in  America  it  is  the  mainspring 
of  the  whole  mechauibm.  This  is  the  selection  of  party  cundi- 
itei ;  and  it  is  important  not  only  because  the  elective  places 
re  so  numerous,  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  European 
country,  but  because  they  are  tenable  for  short  terms,  so  that 
^«lections  frequently  recur.  Since  the  parties,  having  of  late  had 
really  distinctive  principles,  and  therefore  no  well-defined 
IS  in  the  direction  of  legislation  or  administration,  exist  prac- 
ically  for  the  sake  of  tilling  certain  offices,  and  carrj-ing  on  the 
jhinery  of  government,  the  choice  of  those  members  of  the 
^y  whom  the  party  is  to  reward,  and  who  are  to  strengthen 
it  by  the  winning  of  the  offices,  becomes  a  main  end  of  its 
being. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  in  self-governing  countries 
candidates  may  be  brought  before  electors.    One  is  by  the  candi- 
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dato's  offering  himflelf,  appealing  to  his  fellow-citizens  on  the 
strength  of  his  personal  merits,  or  family  connections,  or  wealth, 
or  local  influence.  This  was  a  common  practice  in  most  English 
conBtituencies  till  oiir  own  time ;  and  seems  to  be  the  practice 
over  parliamentary  Europe  still.-  Another  is  for  a  group  or 
junto  of  men  influential  in  the  constituency  to  put  a  candidate 
forward,  intriguing  secretly  for  him  or  openly  recommending 
him  to  the  electors.  This  also  largely  prevailed  in  England, 
where  in  counties  foior  or  five  of  the  chief  landowners  used  to 
agree  as  to  the  one  of  themselves  who  should  stand  for  the 
county ;  or  chose  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  or  mnrquis  as  the 
person  whom  his  rank  deaignated.'  So  in  Scotch  boroughs  a 
little  knot  of  active  biulies  and  other  citizens  combined  to  bring 
out  a  candidate,  but  generally  kept  their  action  secret,  for  "the 
clique  "  was  always  a  term  of  reproach.  The  practice  is  common 
in  France  now,  where  the  committees  of  each  party  recommend 
a  candidate. 

The  third  system  is  that  in  which  the  candidate  is  chosen 
neither  by  himself  nor  by  the  self- elected  group,  bub  by  the 
people  themselvos,  ie,  by  the  members  of  a  party,  whether 
assembled  in  mass  or  acting  through  representatives  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  This  plan  offers  several  advantages.  It  promises 
to  secure  a  good  candidate,  because  presumably  the  people  will 
choose  a  suitable  man.  It  encourages  the  candidate,  by  giving 
him  the  weight  of  party  support,  and  therefore  tends  to  indue* 
good  men  to  come  forward.  It  secures  the  union  of  the  party, 
because  a  previous  vote  has  determined  that  the  candidate  is  the 
man  whom  the  majority  prefer,  and  the  minority  are  therefore 
likely,  having  had  their  say  and  been  fairly  outvoted,  to  fall  into 
line  and  support  him.  This  is  the  system  which  now  prevails  ■ 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  is  indeed  the  keystone  of  trans-  ^M 
atlantic  politics.  But  there  is  a  further  reason  for  it  than  those  ^^ 
I  have  mentioned. 

That  no  American  dreams  of  offering  himself  for  a  post  unless 
he  has  been  chosen  by  the  party  ^  is  d»ie  not  to  the  fact  that  few 
persons  have  the  local  pre-eminence  which  the  social  conditions 
of  Europe  bestow  on  the  leading  landowners  of  a  neighbourhood| 

^  Thus  in  Mr.  DifruH's  novel  of   Tanoml  the  cnnnty  member,  a  man  of  goodi^ 
birth  and  lar}?e  estates,  offen  to  retire  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  eldest 
of  the  Duke  wbcc  he  cornea  of  ago. 

'  It  may  aometiines,  thoash  rarely,  be  a  schiAmatio  or  recalcitrant  section  of 
the  party,  ai  will  be  seeu  hennfler. 
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or  on  some  great  merchante  or  omployora  in  a  town,  nor  again 
to  the  modesty  which  makes  an  English  candidate  delay  pre- 
senting himself  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament  until  he  has  got 
up  a  requisition  to  himself  to  stand,  but  to  the  notion  that  the 
|>opu]dr  mind  and  will  are  and  must  bo  all  iti  all,  that  the  people 
must  not  only  create  the  office-bearer  by  tbeir  votes,  but  even 
designate  the  persons  for  whom  votes  may  be  given.  For  a  maa 
to  put  himself  before  the  voters  is  deemed  presumptuous,  be- 
cause an  encroachment  on  their  right  to  say  whom  they  wiU 
even  bo  much  as  consider.  The  theory  of  popular  sovorBignty 
requires  that  the  ruling  majority  must  name  its  own  standard- 
bearers  and  servants,  the  candidates,  must  define  its  own  plat- 
form, must  in  every  way  express  its  own  mind  and  will.  Were 
it  to  leave  these  matters  to  the  initiative  of  candidates  offering 
themselves,  or  candidates  put  forward  by  an  unauthorized  clique, 
it  would  subject  itself  to  them,  would  be  passive  instead  of  active, 
would  cease  to  be  worshipped  aa  the  source  of  power.  A  system 
for  selecting  candidates  is  therefore  not  a  mere  contrivance  for 
preventing  party  dissensions,  but  an  essential  feature  of  matured 
democracy. 

It  WM  not  however  till  democracy  came  to  maturity  that 
the  system  was  perfected.  Aa  far  back  as  the  middle  of  last 
century  it  was  the  custom  in  Massachusette,  and  probably  in 
other  colonies,  for  a  coterie  of  leading  citizens  to  put  for\^'ard 
candidates  for  the  officer  of  the  town  or  colony,  and  their  nomi- 
nations, although  clothed  with  no  authority  hut  that  of  the 
individuals  making  them,  were  generally  accepted.  This  lasted 
on  after  the  Revolution,  for  the  structure  of  society  still  retained 
a  ceriain  aristocratic  quality.  Clubs  sprang  up  which,  especially 
in  New  York  State,  became  the  organs  of  groups  and  pjutiea, 
bi*ought  out  candidates,  and  conducted  election  campaigns ;  while 
in  New  England  the  clergy  and  the  men  of  substance  contmued 
to  act  as  leaders.  Presently,  as  the  democratic  spirit  grew,  and 
I»eople  would  no  longer  acquiesce  in  self-appointed  chiefs,  the 
ietridlatures  began  to  be  recognized  as  the  bodies  to  make  nomi- 
natioos  for  the  higher  Fedei*al  and  State  oHlces.  Each  [Kirty  in 
Congress  nominated  the  candidate  to  be  run  for  the  presidency, 
each  party  in  a  State  legislature  the  candidate  for  governor,  and 
often  for  other  places  also.  This  tasted  during  the  first  two  or 
three  decades  of  the  present  century,  till  the  electoral  8ufl*rage 
Ln  to  be  generally  lowered,  and  a  generation  which  had  im- 


bibed  Jefferaonian  principles  had  como  to  manhood,  a,  generation 

80  filled  with  the  spirit  of  democratic  equality  that  it  would 
recognize  neither  the  natural  leaders  whom  social  position  and 
superior  intelligence  indicate<l,  nor  the  official  leadership  of  legis- 
lative bodies.  As  party  struggles  grew  more  bitter,  a  party 
organization  became  necessary,  which  better  satisfied  the  claims 
of  petty  local  leaders,  which  knit  the  voters  in  each  district  together 
and  tonccntrated  their  eflForts,  while  it  expressed  the  absolute 
equality  of  all  voters,  and  the  right  of  each  U>  share  in  determin- 
ing his  candidate  and  his  pai*ty  platform.  The  building  up  of 
this  new  organization  was  completed  for  the  Democratic  party 
about  the  year  1835,  for  the  Whig  party  not  till  some  yean 
later.  When  the  Republican  party  arose  about  1854,  it  repro- 
duced so  closely,  or  developed  on  lines  so  similar,  the  methods 
which  experience  had  approved,  that  the  differences  between  the 
systems  of  the  two  great  parties  are  now  uuimpoptant,  and  may 
be  disregarded  in  thu  sketch  I  have  to  give,^ 

The  essential  feature  of  the  system  is  that  it  is  from  bottom 
to  top  strictly  representative.  This  is  because  it  has  power,  and 
power  can  flow  only  from  the  people.  An  organization  which 
exists,  like  the  political  associations  of  £ngland,  solely  or  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  conducting  registmtion,  diffusing 
literature,  getting  up  courses  of  lectures,  holding  meetings  and 
passing  resolutions,  haa  little  or  no  power.  Its  object  is  to 
excite,  or  to  persuatle,  or  to  manage  such  business  as  the  defec- 
tive registration  system  of  the  country  leavtsa  to  be  fulfilled 
by  voluntary  agencies.  So  too  in  America  the  committees  or 
leagues  which  undertake  to  create  or  stimulate  opinion  hare  no 
power,  and  need  nut  be  strictly  representative.  But  when  an 
organization  wliich  the  party  is  in  the  habit  of  obeying,  chooses 
a  party  candidate,  it  exerts  power,  power  often  of  the  highest 
import,  because  it  practically  narrows  the  choice  of  a  party, 
that  is,  of  about  a  half  of  the  people,  to  one  particular  {}er8on 
out  of  the  many  for  whom  they  might  be  inclined  to  vote.' 

^  What  mtkes  it  bard  to  present  a  perfectly  Accorate  and  yet  conclio  deicrtp- 
tlou  la  that  tbeM  are  rariations  between  the  arr^LugL-mentt  in  citiM  and  those  in 
rnnil  distrlcU,  as  well  as  between  the  arraDgemeuts  in  dilTmuut  States. 

*  The  rapid  change  in  the  prartice  of  England  in  thia  point  is  a  curioua 
symptom  of  the  progress  of  democratic  Idcafi  and  usages  there.  As  late  as  the 
genMid  elections  of  1808  and  1874,  nearly  all  candidates  oFTered  themselves 
to  iho  electon,  though  some  professed  to  do  so  tn  pnrsuance  of  reqtiisltioiis 
eniaualiug  from  the  electors.     In  1880  many — I  think  most— Liberal  candldatsa 
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Such  power  would  not  be  jdelded  to  any  but  a  representative 
body,  and  it  is  yielded  to  the  bodies  I  shall  describe  because 
they  are,  at  least  in  theory,  representativa 

in  borongfaa,  and  some  in  counties,  were  chosen  by  the  local  party  associations, 
and  appetled  to  the  Liberal  electors  on  the  ground  of  having  been  so  choseu.  In 
1885  nearly  aU  new  candidates  were  so  chosenf  and  a  man  offering  himself 
against  the  nominee  of  the  association  was  denounced  as  an  Interloper  and  traitor 
to  the  party.  The  same  process  has  been  going  on  in  the  Tory  party,  though 
slowly. 
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The  organiKation  of  an  American  party  consisU  of  two  distinct, 
but  intimately  connected,  sets  of  bodies,  the  uuo  permanent,  the 
other  temporary.  The  function  of  the  ono  is  to  manage  party 
business,  of  the  other  to  nominate  party  candidates. 

The  firet  of  theao  is  a  systom  of  managing  comraitt^tes.  In 
some  States  every  election  district  h;Ls  such  a  committee,  whose 
functions  cover  the  political  work  of  the  district.  Thus  in 
country  places  there  ia  a  township  committee,  in  cities  a  ward 
committee.  There  is  a  committee  for  every  city,  for  every  dis- 
trict, and  for  every  county.  In  other  Stales  it  is  only  the  larger 
areas,  cities,  counties,  and  conjrrcssioujd  or  State  Assembly 
districts  that  have  committees.  There  is,  of  course,  a  committee 
for  each  State,  vnth  a  general  suponnsion  of  such  politi«il  work 
as  has  to  be  done  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  national 
committee  for  the  political  business  of  the  party  in  the  Union  as 
a  whole,  and  especially  for  tho  presidential  contest^  The  whole 
country  is  coveroil  by  this  iiubwork  of  committ4?es,  each  with  a 
sphere  of  action  corresponding  to  some  constituency  or  local 
election  area,  so  that  the  proper  function  of  a  city  committee, 
for  instance,  is  to  attend  to  elections  for  city  offices,  of  a  ward 
committee  to  elections  for  ward  officea,  of  a  diatriot  committeo 
to  elections  for  district  offices.  Of  coui-se  the  city  committee, 
while  supervising  the  general  conduct  of  city  elections,  looks  to 
each  ward  organization  to  give  special  attention  i.U>  the  elections 
in  its  own  ward;  and  the  State  committee  will  in  State  elections 
expect  similar  help  from,  and  be  entitled  to  issue  directions  to, 
all  bodies  acting  for  the  minor  areas — district*,  counties,  town- 

1  Within  tho  Stale  Coinmitteea  and  National  ComiDittee  there  is  a  sm&U  Exeou* 
tive  Comiuittw  which  practically  does  most  of  the  work  and  exoreiiHw  tuoit  of 
the  power. 
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ship*,  cities,  aiid  wards — comprised  in  the  State.  The  smaller 
local  oommitteeft  ore  in  fact  autonomous  for  their  special  local 
purposes,  but  subordinate  in  so  fiir  as  they  serve  the  larger 
purposes  common  to  tho  whole  partj'.  I  The  ordinary  businesa  of 
these  committees  is  to  raise  and  apply  funds  for  election  purposes 
and  for  political  agitation  generaUy,  to  organize  meetings  when 
nectjaaary,  to  disseminate  political  tracts  and  other  information, 
to  look  after  the  press,  to  att^^nd  to  thi;  admission  of  immigrants 
as  citizens  and  their  enrolment  on  the  party  lists.'  At  election 
tunes  they  have  also  to  superintend  the  canvass,  to  procure  and 
distribute  tickets  at  the  polls,  to  allot  money  for  various  election 
services  ;  but  they  are  often  aided,  or  virtually  superseded,  in 
this  work  by  "campaign  committees "  specially  created  for  the 
occasion.  Finally,  they  have  to  convoke  at  the  proper  times 
those  nominating  assemblies  which  form  the  other  parallel  but 
distinct  half  of  the  party  organization. 

These  committees  are  permanent  boilics,  that  is  to  say,  they 
alwuys  in  existence  and  capable  of  being  called  into  activity 
at  short  notice.  They  are  re-appointed  annually  by  the  Primary 
(hoTBiiiaiter  mentioned)  or  Convention  for  their  lo<^  area,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  of  course  their  composition  may  be  completely 
changed  on  a  re-appointment.  In  practice  it  is  but  little 
changed,  the  same  men  continuing  to  servo  year  after  year, 
because  they  hold  the  strings  in  thcii*  hands,  because  they  know 
most  and  care  most  about  the  party  business.  In  particular,  the 
chairman  is  apt  to  be  practically  a  permanent  official,  and  (if  the 
committee  be  one  for  a  populous  area)  a  powerful  and  imj>ortant 
official,  who  has  large  sums  to  disburse  and  quite  an  army  of 
workers  under  his  orders.  The  chairmanship  of  the  organizing 
committee  of  the  county  and  city  of  New  York  (these  areas  being 
the  same),  for  instance,  is  a  post  of  great  res]tonRibility  and  in- 
fluence, in  which  high  executive  gifts  find  a  worthy  sphere  for 
their  exercise. 

One  function  and  one  only  is  beyond  tho  competence  of  these 
oommittees — the  choice  of  candidates.  That  belongs  to  the  other 
and  panLllel  division  of  the  party  organiisation,  the  nominating 
aasemblies. 


'  In  niMiiy  SUtes  a  person  who  has  resided  for  a  ct^i-Uin  speciQed  period  may 
vote  even  tbuuj^h  ho  hM  not  been  Diitumlized  ax  a  citizen. 

Tito  hnsine-ss  of  regislrntion  is,  I  tltinlc,  in  ull  States  tindertakfn  hy  tho  public 
AuihOTitjr  for  the  locality,  instead  of  being,  om  in  England,  partiallv  loft  to  the 
of  the  individual  citizen  or  of  the  parties. 
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Every  election  disti-ict,  by  which  I  mean  every  local  area  or 
constituency  which  chooses  a  person  for  any  office,'  haa  a  party 
meeting  to  select  the  party  candidate  for  that  office.  This  is 
called  Nominating.  If  iho  district  is  not  subdivided,  ie.  does 
not  contain  any  lesser  distncts,  its  meeting  is  called  a  Primary. 
A  primary  has  two  duties.  One  is  to  select  the  candidates  for 
its  own  local  district  offices.  Thus  in  the  country  a  township 
primary  ^  nominates  the  candidates  for  township  offices,  in  a  city 
a  ward  primary  nominates  those  for  ward  offices  (if  any).  The 
other  duty  is  to  elect  delegates  to  the  nominating  meetings  of 
larger  areas»  such  as  the  county  or  congressional  district  in  which 
the  township  is  situate,  or  the  city  to  which  the  ward  belongs. 
The  primary  is  composed  of  all  the  (>arty  voters  resident  within 
the  bounds  of  the  township  or  ward.  They  are  not  too  numerous, 
for  in  practice  the  majority  do  not  attend,  to  meet  in  one  room, 
and  they  are  assumed  to  be  all  abke  interested.  But  as  the 
party  voters  in  such  a  large  area  as  a  county,  congressional 
district,  or  city,  are  too  numerous  to  be  able  to  meet  and  deliber- 
ate in  one  room,  they  must  act  through  representativea  The 
choice  of  candidates  for  office  in  such  larger  areajs  is  therefore 
entrusted  to  a  body  called  a  Nominating  Convention.  It  is  a  . 
representative  body  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  primaries  i 
within  it8  limits,  who  have  been  chosen  at  those  primaries  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  sitting  in  the  convention  and  there  selecting 
the  candidates. 

Sometimes  a  convention  of  this  kind  has  itself  to  choose  dele- 
gates to  proceed  to  a  atill  higher  convention  for  a  larger  area. 
The  greatest  of  all  nominating  bodies,  that  which  is  called  the 
National  Convention  and  nominates  the  party  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  is  entirely  composed  of  delegates  from  other  conven- 
tions, no  primary  being  directly  represented  \n  ip.  As  a  rule, 
however,  there  are  unly  two  sets  of  nominating  authorities,  the 
primary  which  selects  candidates  for  its  own' potty  offices,  the 
convention  composed  of  the  delegates  from  all  the  primaries  in  the 
local  circumscriptions  of  the  district  for  which  the  convention  acte. 

A  primary,  of  course,  sends  delegates  to  a  number  of  difl'erent 
conventions,  because  it«  area,  let  us  say  the  township  or  Ward,  is 

'  Inclutliug  under  the  term  "offlce"  the  poflt  of  reproieutativo  intmy  Ic^kU- 
tiTc  Msembly  or  municipal  council.  / 

^  I  take  township  and  word  as  examples,  but  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  townihip  is  not  the  unit  at  local  goremment  («m  Chapter  XLVlil.  anU),  the 
local  ouit,  whatever  it  i^i,  must  be  nbstitntcd. 
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included  in  a  number  of  different  election  districts,  each  of  which 
has  lis  own  convention.  Thus  the  Bame  primary  will  in  a  city 
choose  delegates  to  at  least  the  following  conventions,  and  prob- 
ably to  one  or  two  others.^  (a)  To  the  city  convention,  which 
nominates  the  mayor  and  other  city  officers.  (6)  To  the  Assembly 
district  convention,  which  nominates  candidates  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  Stiite  legislature,  (c)  To  the  senatorial  district 
convention,  which  nominates  candidates  for  the  State  Senate. 
{d)  To  the  congressional  district  convention,  which  nominates 
oandidates  for  Congress,  (r)  To  the  State  convention,  which 
nominatee  candidates  for  the  governorship  and  other  State  oiticea. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  nominating  body  for  an  Assembly 
district  is  a  primary  and  not  a  convention.  In  New  York  City 
the  Assembly  district  is  the  unit,  and  each  of  the  twenty- four 
has  its  primary. 

This  seems  complex  :  but  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  complexity 
of  government,  there  being  everywhere  three  authorities,  Federal, 
State,  and  Local  (this  last  further  subdivided),  covering  the  same 
ground,  yet  the  two  former  quite  independent  of  one  another, 
and  the  third  for  many  purposes  distinct  from  the  second. 

The  course  of  business  is  as  follows : — A  township  or  ward 
primary  is  summoned  by  the  local  party  managing  committee, 
who  &x  the  hour  and  place  of  meeting,  or  if  there  be  not  such  u 
committee,  then  by  some  permanent  o£hcer  of  the  organization 
in  manner  prescribed  by  the  bye-lawa,  A  primary  for  a  larger 
area  is  usually  summoned  by  the  county  committee.  If  candidates 
hare  to  be  chosen  for  local  offices,  various  names  arc  submitted 
snd  either  accepted  without  a  division  or  put  to  the  vote,  the 
person  who  gets  most  votes  being  declared  clioaen  to  be  the  party 
candidate.  Ho  is  said  to  have  received  the  party  nomination^ 
The  selection  of  delegates  to  the  various  conventions  is  conducted 
in  the  same  way.  The  local  committee  has  usually  prepared 
beforehand  a  list  of  names  of  persons  to  be  chosen  to  serve  as 
delegatC8|  but  any  voter  present  may  bring  forward  other  names. 
All  namee,  if  not  accej^ted  by  gonural  coniient,  are  then  voted  on. 
At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  the  chairman  signs  the  list  of 
dele^tefi  chosen  to  the  approaching  convention  or  conventions, 
if  more  than  one^  and  adjourns  the  meeting  situi  die. 

The  delegates  so  chosen  proceed  in  due  course  to  their  ro- 

'  Hbk  m«7  be  also  h  ooanty  convention  for  county  officer,  and  *  jiuUcud  dis- 
trict aonreutioti  to  nomiiute  for  judgeahip«. 
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spective  conventions,  which  are  usually  hold  a  few  days  after  th^^ 
primaries,  and  a  somewhat  longer  perio<J  before  the  elections  for 
offico3.i  The  convention  is  summoned  by  the  managing  com- 
mittee for  the  district  it  exists  for,  and  when  a  suflicient  number 
of  delegates  are  present,  some  one  proposes  a  temporary  chair- 
man, or  the  delegate  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  committee 
of  the  district  for  which  the  convention  is  being  held  "  calls  the 
meeting  to  order  "  as  temporary  chairman.  \  This  person  names 
a  Committee  on  Credentials,  which  forthwith  examines  the 
credentials  presented  by  the  delegates  from  the  primaries,  and 
admits  those  whom  it  deems  dvily  accredited.  r^Xhen  a  permanent, 
chairman  is  proposed  and  placed  in  the  choir,  and  the  convention 
is  held  to  be  "  organized,"  i.e.  duly  constituted.  The  managing, 
committee  have  almost  always  arranged  beforehand  who  shall  bq^ 
proposed  aa>J  candidates  for  the  party  nominations,  and  their 
nominees  are  usually  adopted.  However,  any  delegate  may 
propose  any  person  he  thinks  fit,  being  a  recognized  meml>er  of 
the  party,  and  carry  him  on  a  vote  if  he  can.  The  person 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  delegates'  votes  becomes  the  party, 
candidate,  and  ia  said  to  have  V  received  the  nomination,"  The 
convention  sometimes,  but  not  always,  also  amuses  itself  by 
passing  resolutions  exprefisivo  of  its  |^>o]itical  sentiments ;  or  if  it 
is  a  State  convention  or  a  National  convention,  it  adopts  a  plat- 
form,  touching  on,  rather  than  dealing  with,  the  main  questions 
of  the  day.  It  then,  having  ful£Lled  its  mission,  adjourns  sins 
die^  and  ihe  rest  of  the  election  business  falls  to  the  managing 
committee.  It  must  be  remembered  that  primaries  and  conven- 
tions, unlike  the  local  party  associations  of  England,  are  convoked 
but  once,  make  their  nominations,'  and  vanish.*  They  are  swans 
which  sing  their  one  song  and  die. 

The  national  convention  held  every  fourth  year  before  a 
presidential  election  needs  a  fuller  desciiption,  which  I  shall 
give  presently.  Meantime  three  features  of  the  system  just  out- 
lined may  be  adverted  to. 
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^  In  tho  case  of  electioDii  to  the  Preaiflency  and  to  the  Governorship  of  i  St«t« 
the  interrol  between  the  uoniiaaliug  couvetitiou  aD<i  the  election  U  mach  longer 
— in  the  former  cue  &hout  four  monthx. 

'  It  Is  tme  thit  according  to  what  has  been  sometimes  called  the  "Birming- 
ham system,"  an  English  jjarty  council  in  a  conHtitnency  is  renewed  every  year 
by  a  ftesh  election  in  llic  wards,  But  such  a  "Throe  Hnndrwl "  is  a  body  per- 
muueut  during  the  year,  and  niiiy  be  summoned  to  pass  resolutions  ou  some  poli- 
tical question,  or  taJce  such  other  action  aa  it  can. 
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^2^  Every  voter  'belonging  to  the  j>arty  in  the  local  area  for  which 
the  prinuiry  is  hold,  is  presumably  entitled  to  appear  and  vote 
ill  it.      In  niral  tlislrioUs   where  everybody   knows  everybody 
else,  there   is  no  ditiiculty  about  admiasion,  for  if  a  Democrat 
came  into  a  Republican  primary,  or  a  Republican  from  North 
Adams  tried  to  vote  in  the  Republican  primary  of  Lafayettcville, 
he  would  be  recognized  as  an  ititrucjer  and  expelled.     But  in^ 
cities  where  people  do  not  know  their  neighbours  by  heailmark, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  have  regular  lists  of  the  party  voters 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  primary.     These  are  made  up  by  the 
local  committee,  which  may  exclude  peitiuns  whom,  though  they 
call  themselves  Republicans  (or  Democrats,  as  the  case  may  be), 
it  deems  not  loyal  members  of  the  party.     The  usual  test  is, 
Did  the  claimant  vote  the  party  ticket  at  the  kst  important 
H  election,  generally  the  presidential  election,  or  that  for  the  State 
^f-  governorship  1     If  he  did  not,  bo  may  be  excluded.     Frequently, 
however,  the  local  ndes  of  the  party  require  every  one  admitted 
to  the  list  of   pai'ty  voters  to  bo  admitted  by  the  vot4ffl  of  the 
H  existing  members,  who  may  reject  him  at  their  pleasure,  and  also 
H  exact  from  each  member  two  pledges,  to  obey  the  local  committee, 
H  ftod  to  BUppt^rt  the  pirty  nominations,  the  breach  of  either  pledge 
^K  being  punishable  by  expidsion.      In  many  primaries  voters  sup- 
^^  posed  to  be 'disagreeably  independent  are  kept  out  either  by  the 
^HVOtea  of  the  existing  members  or  by  the  application  of  these 
^^•trict  teste.     Thus  it  happens  that  three-fourths  or  even  four- 
fifths  of  the  party  voters  in  a  primary  area  may  not  bo  on  the 
list  and   entitled  to  raise  their  voice  in  the  primary  for  the 
selection  of  candidates  or  delegates.     Another  regulation,  re- 
^L.«tjictiog  nominations  to  those  who  are  enrolled  members  of  the 
^f-  regular  organization,  makes  persons  so  kept  off  the  liBt  ineligible 

aa  pKirty  candidates. 

14     r   Il^very  member  of  a  nominating  meeting,  be  it  a  primary  or  a 

'4   convention  of  delegates,  is  deemed  to  be  bound  by  the  vote  of 

the  majority  to  support  the  candidate  whom  the  majority  f^elect, 

whether  or  no  an  express  pledge  to  that  effect  has  been   given. 

^L'.And  in  the  case  of  a  convention  a  delegate  is  generally  held  to 

^P'bind  those  whom  he  represents,  ut,  the  voters  at  the  primary 

which  sent  him.     Of  course  no  compulsion  is  possible,  but  long 

usage  and  an  idea  of  fair  pluy  have  created  a  sentiment  of  honour 

(so-called)  and  party  loyalty  strong   enough,  with  most  people 

ftnd  in  all  but  extreme  cases,  to  secure  for  the  party  candidate  the 
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support  of  the  whole  partj  organization  in  the  district*  It  is 
felt  that  the  party  nmst  "Kp.  kept  together,  anfl  that  he  who  has 
come  into  the  nominating  meeting  hoping  to  carry  his  own 
candidate  must  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority.  The  vote 
of  a  majority  has  a  sacredness  in  America  not  yet  reached  in 
-  Europe. 

/  9y  ^  As  respects  the  freedom  left  to  delegates  to  vote  at  their  own 
•pleasure  or  under  the  instructions  of  their  primary,  and  to  vote 
individually  or  as  a  _polid  body,  the  practice  is  not  uniform. 
Sometimo3  they  are  sent  up  to  the  nominating  convention  with- 
out instructions,  even  without  the  obligation  to  "  go  solid." 
Sometimes  they  are  expressly  directed,  or  it  is  distinctly  under- 
stood by  them  and  by  the  primary,  that  they  are  to  support  the 
claims  of  a  particular  person  to  be  solectod  as  candidate,  or  that 
they  are  at  any  rate  to  vote  altogether  for  one  person.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  even  given  a  list  arranged  in  order  of  prefer- 
ence, and  told  to  vote  for  A.  B.,  failing  him  for  C.  D.,  failing  him 
for  E.  F.,  these  being  i>crsona  whose  names  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  probable  candidates  for  the  nomination.  This, 
however,  would  only  happen  in  the  case  of  the  greater  offices, 
such  as  those  of  member  of  Congress  or  governor  of  a  State. 
The  point  is  in  practice  loss  important  than  it  seems,  because  in 
moat  cases,  whether  there  be  any  specific  and  avowed  instruction 
or  not,  it  is  well  settled  beforehand  by  those  who  manage  the 
choice  of  delegates  what  candidate  any  set  of  delegates  are  to 
support,  or  at  least  whose  lead  they  are  to  follow  in  the  nomi- 
.^nating  convention. 
iH       Note  further  how  complex  is  the  machinery  needed  to  enable 

*']  the  party  to  concentrate  its  force  in  support  of  its  candidates  for 
all  these  places,  and  how  large  the  niunbcr  of  persons  constituting 
the  machiner}'.  Three  sets  of  offices,  municipal  or  county,  State, 
Fe<iei'al,  have  to  be  filled ;  three  different  sets  of  nominating 
bodies  are  therefore  needed.  If  we  add  together  all  the  members 
of  all  the  conventions  included  in  these  three  sets,  the  number  of 
persons  needed  to  serve  as  delegates  will  bo  found  to  reach  a 
high  total,  even  if  some  of  them  serve  in  more  than  one  conven- 
tion. Men  whose  time  is  valuable  will  refuse  the  post  of  dele- 
gate, gladly  leaving  to  others  who  desire  it  the  duty  of  selecting 
candidates  for  offices  to  which  they  seldom  themselves  aspire. 

'  The  obligation  i«  however  much  leu  strict  In  the  cue  of  monicipa]  (tlecttona 
thui  it  ii  in  Federal  or  Btftte  electioiu. 
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However,  as  we  sliall  see,  such  men  are  but  rarely  permitted  to 
become  delegates,  even  when  they  desire  the  function. 

"  Why  tibese  tedious  details  f '  the  European  reader  may 
exclaim.  "  Of  what  consequence  can  they  be  compared  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country  ?"  Patience.  These  details 
have  more  significance  and  make  more  difference  to  the  working 
of  the  government  than  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitui  V 
tion  itsell  The  mariner  feels  the  trade  winds  which  sweep  over 
the  surface  of  the  Pacific  and  does  not  perceive  the  coral  insects 
which  are  at  work  beneath  its  waves,  but  it  is  by  the  labour  of 
these  insecta  that  islands  grow,  and  ree&  are  built  up  on  which 
ships  perish. 


CHAPTER  LXI 


WIUT  THK  MACHINK  HAS   TO  DO 

The  system  I  have  described  is  simple  in  principle,  and  would  be 
simple  in  working  if  applied  in  a  European  country  where  elective 
offices  are  few.  The  complexity  which  makes  it  puzzle  many 
Americans,  and  bewilder  all  Europeans,  arises  from  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  elections  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  the  conventions  for  different  election  districts  cross 
and  overlap  one  another.  A  few  instances  may  serve  to  convey 
to  the  roiidcr  some  impression  of  this  profusiou  of  elections  and 
intricAcy  of  nominating  machinery. 

In  Europe  a  citizen  rarely  votes  more  than  twice  or  thrice  a 
year,  sometimes  less  often,  and  usually  for  only  one  person  at  a 
time.  Thus  in  England  any  householder,  say  at  Manchester  or 
Liverpool,  votes  once  a  year  for  a  town  councillor  (if  there  is  a 
contest) ;  once  in  three  years  for  members  of  a  school  board  (if 
there  is  a  contest)  ;  once  in  four  or  five  years  (on  an  average)  for 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.^  Allo^ving  for  the  frequent 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  municii>al  contest  in  his  ward,  he  will 
not  on  an  average  vote  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  each  year*. 
It  is  much  the  same  in  Scotland,  nor  do  elections  seem  to  be  more 
frequent  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy. 

Now  compare  the  elections  held  to  fil!  offices  in  the  great  State 
of  Ohio,  which  is  fairly  typical  of  tho  older  western  or  middle 
States.  Citizensvoto  at  the  polls  for  the  followingfivo  sets  of  officea 
For  simplicity  I  take  the  case  of  a  city  instead  of  a  runil  district, 
but  the  number  of  elective  offices  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  latter.'' 

'  He  ni&y  also  vote  onco  a  ytiar  for  guardiaaa  of  tho  poor,  bnt  this  olGce  ii 
usually  so  little  sought  thnt  Ihe  election  excites  slight  interest  and  comparatively 
few  penooB  vote.  The  voting  ia  by  voting  pajwn  left  at  the  votrr'n  houM  for  him 
to  mark.  If  he  govs  to  a  vestry  meeting  ha  may,  In  places  where  there  is  a  select 
Teatr)',  vote  for  its  members. 

*  1  havo  compiled  what  foUova  from  tlte  Ohio  Voten'  MohucU^  by  W.  & 
CoUliia  [Cleveland,  Ohio,  18S4). 
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I.  Fedkhal  Offices. — EleHum  held.- — Ones  in  cviny  four  years 
— Electors  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Once  in  every 
hco  fear$ — Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tho 
United  States. 

IL  State  Offices. — Once  in  each  year — Member  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  (to  serve  for  three  years) ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (to  serve  for  five  years).  Once  in  ttoo  ymrs — Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ohio ;  Secretary  of 
State  of  Ohio ;  Treasurer  of  Ohio ;  Attorney-General  of  Ohio ; 
State  Senators  (elected  in  each  Senatorial  district) ;  Members  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  (electe<l  in  each  Repreaenta- 
ivo  district).  Onu  in  three  years — State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  Once  tn  four  years — 
Auditor  of  the  State. 

ILL  District  Offices, — Once  in  two  years — Circuit  Judge  (to 
jierve  for  six  years).  Once  in  five  years— Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleaa  (to  serve  for  five  years).  Once  in  ten  yean — 
ember  of  the  State  Board  of  Equiilimtion. 

IV.  County  Offices. — Once  in  each  year — Coimty  Commis- 
Rioncr  (to  serve  for  throe  years) ;  Infirmary  Directors  (to  serve 
for  three  years).  Onca  in  iuv  years — County  Treasurer ;  Sheriff ; 
Coroner.  Onu  in  three  years — County  Auditor;  Recorder;  Sur- 
veyor ;  Judge  of  Probate  ;  Clerk  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas ; 

uting  Attorney. 

V.  CtTY  Offices. — Once  in  each  year — Members  of  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  (in  most  cities) ;  Members  of  Board  of 
Infirmary  Directors  (to  serve  for  three  years) ;  Trustee  of  Water 
Works  (to  serve  for  Ihi-ee  years).  Once  in  iitco  years — Mayor ; 
City  Clerk ;  Auditor  (if  any) ;  Treasurer ;  Solicitor ;  Police 
Judge  (in  large  cities);  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  Police 
Cotirt    (in    large    cities) ;    Clerk    of    Police    Court    (in    krgo 

ties) ;  City  Commissioner  (in  cities  of  the  second  class) ; 
sixal  (not  in  the  largest  cities) ;  Street  Commissioner ;  Civil 
Engineer  (if  elected  at  the  polls) ;  ^  Fire  Surveyor  (if  elected 
at  the  polls) ;  ^  Superintendent  of  Markets  (if  elected  at  the 
polls). » 

I  have  omitted  from  the  above  list — 

All  offices  to  which  the  council  of  a  city  appoints,  because 
these  are  not  conferred  by  popular  election. 


^■yeities 

^^PMar% 


^  Tb«  city  council  hu  pow«r  to  deUrmiao  whether  tlitae  olBoen  shall   be 
Appointed  by  them  or  elected  a.t  the  \>o\\&. 
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All  unpaid  elective  offices,  although  manj'  of  these  furnish 
opportunities  for  gain  and  influence.^ 

All  offices  which  are  found  only  in  one  or  both  of  the  two 
great  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland. 

This  list  shows  a  total  of  seven  elections  at  the  polls  taking 
place  annually,  twmty-one  to  iwenty-svx  (according  to  circumstances) 
taking  place  biennially,  eight  taking  place  triennially,  two  quad- 
rennially, one  quinquennially,  one  decennially, — giving  an  average 
in  round  numbers  of  twenty-two  elections  in  each  year.  Of 
course  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  twenty-two  separate  and 
distinct  elections,  for  many  of  the  State  offices  are  filled  up  at 
one  and  the  some  election,  as  also  most  of  the  city  offices  at  one 
and  the  same  election.  It  means  that  there  are,  on  an  average, 
twenty-two  different  paid  offices '  which  a  voter  has  annually  to 
allot  by  his  vote — that  is  to  say,  he  must  in  each  and  every  year 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  qualifications  of  twenty-two  different 
persons  or  sets  of  persons  to  fill  certain  offices.  As  nearly  all 
these  offices  are  contested  on  political  lines,  though  the  respective 
principles  (if  any)  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  State  and  local 
offices  than  the  respective  principles  of  Methodists  and  BaptistA, 
nominations  to  them  are  made  by  the  respective  party  organiza- 
tiona  Candidates  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  above  offices  are 
nominated  in  conventions  composed  of  delegates  from  primaries. 
I  cannot  give  the  precise  number  of  conventions,  but  there  must 
be  at  least  seven  or  eight,  although  one  or  two  of  these  will  not 
be  held  every  year.  As  the  areas  with  their  respective  conven- 
tions overlap,  the  same  primary  will  in  each  year  send  different 
Beta  of  delegates  to  as  many  different  nominating  conventions,  six 
or  seven  at  least,  aa  there  are  sets  of  offices  to  be  filled  up  in  that 
year.  The  number  and  names  of  the  elective  offices  differ  in 
different  States  of  the  Union,  but  the  general  features  of  the 
system  are  similar. 

Let  us  now  take  another  illustration  from  Massachusetts,  and 

'  The  ward  officos  ore  omitted  from  the  ftbove  list,  becnuse  tbey  are  usually 
onpftid,  and  tbo  tomufatp  offices  because  they  rflpresent  in  the  rural  districts  what 
the  word  otHces  are  in  the  towns.  The  candidates  for  ward  aud  township  ofBce< 
ore  uominated  in  primaries. 

*  If  the  unpaid  offices  were  included,  the  avorago  wonld  rise  to  about  twenty* 
Ave,  and  aome  of  these  otBcee  {e.g.  that  of  Aldermao)  are  fought  on  political  linos 
became  they  give  influence  end  pntronAgp.  The  text  ther»rore  understates  the 
cftM.  In  aome  dtiee  the  ofllce  of  aUlermaa  ia  paid,  in  moat  it  itt  much  aongbt 
afUr. 
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regard  tlie  system  from  anothor  side  by  observing  how  many  sets 
of  «iel(igates  n  primary  \v\\\  have  to  send  to  the  several  nominating 
coDventions  which  cover  the  local  area  to  which  the  primary 
belongs.* 

A  Massachusetts  primary  will  choose  the  following  sets  of 
persons,  including  committee-men^  candidatoa,  and  delegates  : — 

1.  Ward  aud  citj-  coiuiuittti««  iu  dtiea,  (uid  town  committees  in  towns.' 
S.  In  cities,  candidatea  for  common  oouncil ;  in  towns,  candidates  for  town 

offices.  i.«.  aelcctmen,  school  committee,  oreraeen  of  poor,  town  clerk  and 

treaaurer,  aasesaors  nf  taxes,  etc. 

5,  In  cities,  delegates  to  a  convention  to  nominifce  city  officers. 
4.  Delegates  to  a  couTcntion  to  nomiimto  county  officers. 

6.  Candidates  for  cepresentatiTeB  to  State  legislature,  or  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention to  nomicate  t)ie  same. 

4i  De!egat«a  to  s  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  State  Senate. 
7k  Dtlcigatea  to  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  State  Gov»mor*s 

'COBACil. 

8.  Delegates  to  a  convention  for  Dominating  candidates  for  State  offices 
(<.;.  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  etc.) 

The  above  are  annual     Then  every  two  years — 

9.  Delegates  to  a  congrenional  district  convention  for  nominating  candi- 
dates for  representBtives  to  Congress. 

Then  every  four  years — 

10.  Delegates  to  a  difttrict   convention   for  nominating  other  delegstes 
f{oorre&poDdiDg  to  tbe  members  of  Congress)  t«  the  national  Presidential  Con* 

Tc<nt)cin  of  the  jiarty  ;  and 

U.  Delegates  to  a  general  convention  for  nominating  fonr  delegates  at 
^Jan^e  (corresponding  to  United  States  senators)  to  national  Presidential  Con- 
ition.* 

In  New  York  City  there  are  usually  from  one  hundred  and 

.sixty  to  two  hundred  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  November 

lections,  even  when  the  year  is  not  one  of  those  when  presidential 

electors  are  chosen ;    and  all   these   have   been    nominated    at. 


*  I  owe  the  follawiug  list,  and  the  explanatory  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
to  the  kindnuM  of  a  rnL<ud  in  MA5sacbiisetts(Mr.  0.  Uradford  of  Cambridge),  who 

;hss  given  much  attention  to  the  jwliticol  methods  of  hie  country. 

*  A  "  towTi "  in  New  England  i»  the  unit  of  local  government  corresponding  to 
township  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States.     It  is  a  rural  not  an  nrbau  ono. 

Sec  Chapter  XLVIII.  anU. 

*  See  further  the  note  to  thij  chapter  In  Appendix  to  this  volume  on  the 
and  nomlnatlDg  party  orgaoixations  of  Massachusetts. 
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primaries  or  conventions.  But  I  need  not  weary  the  reader  with 
fiu'ther  examples,  for  the  fact-s  a'l>ove  stated  are  fairly  illustrative 
of  what  goes  on  over  the  whole  Union. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  one's  head  through  this  mazy  whirl  of 
ofSces,  elections,  and  nominating  conventions.  In  America  itself 
one  finds  few  ordinary  citizens  who  can  state  the  details  of  the 
system,  though  these  are  of  course  familiar  to  professional  poli- 
ticians. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  European  who  contemplates  this 
organization  is  the  great  mass  of  work  it  has  to  do.  In  Ohio, 
for  instance,  there  are,  if  we  count  in  such  un|)aid  oflices  as  are 
important  in  the  eyes  of  j>olitician8,  on  an  average  some  thirty 
oflices  to  be  filled  armually  by  election.  Primaries  or  conventions 
have  to  select  candidates  for  alt  of  these.  Managing  committees 
have  to  organize  the  primaries,  **  run  "  the  conventions,  conduct 
the  elections.  Hero  is  ample  occn^Kition  for  a  class  of  professional 
men. 

What  are  the  results  which  one  may  expect  this  abundance  of 
offices  and  elections  to  produce  1 

The  number  of  delegates  needed  being  large,  since  there  are 
so  many  conventions,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  adequate  number 
of  men  of  any  mark  or  superior  intelligence  to  act  as  delegates. 
The  bulk  will  be  persons  unlikely  to  possess,  still  more  uidikely 
to  exercise,  a  careful  or  indcpendont  judgment.  The  functions 
of  delegate  being  in  the  case  of  moat  conventions  humble  and 
uninteresting,  because  the  offices  are  unattractive  to  good  men, 
persons  whose  time  is  valuable  will  not,  even  if  they  do  exist  in 
Buificiont  numbers,  seek  it.  Hence  the  beat  citizens,  i.e.  the  men 
of  position  and  intelligence,  will  leave  the  field  open  to  inferior 
persons  who  have  any  private  or  personal  reason  for  desiring  to 
become  delegates.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is 
necessarily  any  eWl  in  this  us  regards  most  of  the  offices,  but 
mention  the  fact  to  explain  why  few  men  of  good  social  position 
think  of  the  office  of  delegate,  except  to  the  National  Convention 
once  in  four  years,  as  one  of  trust  or  honour. 

The  Tiumbor  of  places  to  bo  filled  by  election  being  very  hirge, 
ordinary  citizens  will  find  it  hard  to  form  an  opinion  ae  to  the 
men  best  qualified  for  the  offices.  Their  minds  will  be  distracted 
among  the  multiplicity  of  places.  In  largo  cities  particularly, 
where  people  know  little  about  their  neighbours,  the  names  of 
most  candidates  wiU  be  unknown  to  them,  and  there  \iill  be  no 
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materials,  cxcopt  the  recommendation  of  a  party  organization^ 
available  lor  determiuing  the  reepective  fitness  of  the  candidates 
put  forward  by  the  several  parties. 

Most  of  the  elected  officials  are  poorly  paid.  Of  those  above 
enumerated  in  Ohio,  none,  not  even  the  governor,  receives  more 
than  84000  (£800)  a  year,  the  majority  very  much  less.  The 
duties  of  most  otiices  require  no  conspicuous  ability,  but  can  be 
discharged  b}'  any  honest  man  of  good  sense  and  business  habita. 
Hence  they  will  not  bo  sought  by  persons  of  ability  and  energy, 
because  such  persons  can  do  better  for  themselves  in  private 
business ;  it  will  be  hard  to  say  which  of  many  candidates  is 
the  best;  the  selection  will  rouse  little  stir  among  the  people 
at  larga 

Those  who  have  had  experience  of  public  meetings  know  that 
to  make  them  go  ofi*  well,  it  is  as  desirable  to  have  the  proceed- 
ings prearranged  as  it  is  to  have  a  play  rehearsed.  You  must 
select  beforehand  not  only  your  chairman,  but  also  yotir  speakers. 
Your  resolutions  must  be  ready  fi-uined ;  you  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  case  of  an  adverse  resolution  or  hostile  amendments 
This  is  still  more  adWsable  where  the  meeting  is  intended  to 
tnmsoct  some  busincaa,  instead  of  merely  expressing  its  opinion  ; 
and  when  certain  persons  are  to  be  selected  for  any  duty,  prc- 
arrangement  becomes  not  merely  convenient  but  indispensable  in 
the  interest*  of  the  meeting  itself,  and  of  the  business  which  it 
has  to  despatch.  "  Does  not  prearrangement  practically  curtail 
the  freedom  of  the  meeting  t "  Certainly  it  does.  But  the  alter- 
native is  confusion  and  a  hasty  unconsidered  decision.  Crowds 
need  to  be  led ;  if  you  do  not  lead  them  they  will  go  astray,  vnll 
follow  the  most  plausible  speaker,  will  break  into  fractions  and 
accomplish  nothing.  Hence  if  a  piimary  is  to  discharge  properly 
its  function  of  selecting  candidates  for  otfice  or  a  number  of  dole- 
pilea  to  a  nominating  convention,  it  is  necessarj'  to  have  a  list  of 
candidates  or  delegates  settled  boforelmnd.  And  for  the  reasons 
tiready  given,  the  more  numeroua  the  offices  and  the  delegates, 
and  the  lc4s  important  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge,  so 
much  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  have  such  lists  settled ;  and  so 
much  the  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  those  present  is  the  list 
pru^jused. 

The  reasons  have  already  been  stated  which  make  the  list  of 
candidates  put  forth  by  a  primary  or  Viy  a  nominating  convention 
carry  great  weight  with  the  voters.    They  are  the  chosen  standard- 
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bearers  of  the  party.  A  European  may  remark  that  the  citizena 
are  not  bound  by  the  nomination  ;  they  may  still  vote  for  whom 
they  will.  If  a  bad  candidate  is  nominated,  he  may  be  passed 
over.  That  is  easy  enough  where,  as  in  England,  there  are  only 
one  or  two  offices  to  be  filled  at  an  election,  where  these  few 
offices  ai*e  important  enough  to  excite  general  interest,  and  where 
therefore  the  candidates  are  likely  to  be  men  of  mark  But  in 
America  the  offices  are  numerous,  they  are  mostly  unimportant, 
and  the  candidates  are  usually  obscure.  Accordingly  guidance 
IB  eagerly  welcomed,  and  the  party  as  a  whole  votes  for  the 
person  who  receives  the  party  nominatioti  from  the  organization 
authorized  to  express  the  party  view.  Hence  the  high  importance 
attached  to  "getting  the  nomination";  hence  the  care  bestowed 
on  constnicting  the  nominating  machinery;  hence  tho  need  for 
prearranging  the  lists  of  delegates  to  be  submitted  to  the  primary, 
and  of  candidates  to  come  before  the  convention. 

I  have  sought  in  this  chapter  firstly  to  state  how  the  nomina- 
ting machine  is  constituted,  and  what  work  it  has  to  do,  then  to 
suggest  some  of  the  consequences  which  the  quantity  and  nature 
of  that  work  may  be  expected  to  entail.  We  may  now  go  on  to 
see  how  the  work  turns  out  in  practice  to  bo  done. 
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NoTHlxo  sccins  fairer  or  more  confonnablc  to  the  genius  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  thiui  tho  system  I  have  describod,  whereby  the 
choice  of  party  candidiites  for  oflico  is  vested  in  tho  mass  of  the 
|iarty  itself.  The  existonce  of  a  method  which  selects  the  can- 
ilidiit^i  likely  to  command  the  greatest  support  prevents  the  dis- 
sension and  consequent  waste  of  strenj^h  which  the  apiieiintnf-o 
of  rival  candidiitcti  of  the  same  party  involves ;  while  the  )Ktpul»r 
character  of  that  method  excludes  the  dictation  of  a  clique,  and 
recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  tho  people.  It  is  a  raethotl  simple, 
unifonn,  and  agreeable  throughout  to  its  Iwiding  principle. 

Til  uiiderstand  how  it  actually  works  one  nuiat  dif^bin{i;ni8h 
between  two  kinds  of  constituences  or  voting  areas.  One  kind 
b  to  1*0  found  in  the  great  cities — places  whose  population 
exccwis,  spwiking  roughly,  100,000  souls,  of  which  there  arc 
now  about  thirty  in  tho  Union.  The  other  kind  includes  coti- 
stituencies  in  small  cities  and  rural  dibtricts.  What  I  have  to 
sAj  will  refer  chiefly  to  the  Northern  States — ue,  the  former 
StAtos,  because  the  phenomena  of  the  Southern  States 
still  exceptional,  owing  to  tho  vast  population  of  ignoi^ant 
negroes,  among  whom  the  whites,  or  rather  the  better  sort  of 
whites,  still  stand  iis  an  aristocracy. 

The  teats  by  which  one  may  ti-y  tho  ra<nilta  of  the  system  of 
selecting  candidates  ore  two.  Is  the  choice  of  candidates  for 
oflice  retUIy  free — ie.  does  it  represent  the  unbiassed  wish  and 
mind  of  the  votoi-s  generally?  Are  tho  offices  filled  by  good 
mcn»  men  of  probity  and  capncity  sufficient  for  the  duties? 

In  the  country  goneraUy,  i.e.  in  tho  rund  districts  and  small 
cities,  both  these  tests  are  tolerably  well  eatisficd.     It  is  tnic 
that  many  of  the  voters  do  not  attend  the  priraanes.      The 
aolcction  of  delegates  and  candidates  is  left  to  be  made  by  that  • 
vou  a  *• 
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section  of  the  jx>puliition  which  chiefly  interests  itself  iii  politics  ; 
and  in  this  section  local  attorneys  and  office-seekers  have  mtich 
influence.  The  persons  who  seek  the  post  of  delegate,  as  well  as 
those  who  seek  office,  are  seldom  the  most  energetic  and  intelli- 
>yont  citizens;  but  that  is  because  these  men  have  something 
better  to  do.  An  observer  from  Europe  who  loolcs  to  see  men  of 
nvnk  and  cnltui*e  holding  the  same  place  in  Stiite  and  local  govern- 
ment as  they  do  in  England,  especially  nmi.1  England,  or  in  Italy, 
or  even  in  jiarts  of  rural  Frj^nce  and  Switzerland  (one  caiuiot 
explain  those  things  except  by  coraparisons),  will  be  disapiiuinted. 
But  democracies  must  be  democratic.  Equality  will  have  ita 
jierfcct  work  j  and  you  cannot  expect  citizens  who  are  j)crvaded 
by  its  spirit  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  their  richer  neighbours  begging 
them  to  act  as  delegates,  or  city  or  county  officials,  or  congress- 
men. This  much  may  be  said,  that  although  there  is  in  America 
no  difference  of  rank  in  the  Eiu'opean  sense,  superior  wealth  or 
intelligence  does  not  prejudice  a  man's  candidature,  and  in  most 
places  improves  its  chances.  If  such  men  are  not  commonly 
chosen,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  them  comparatively 
scarce  among  the  town  councillors  of  Enf^lish  municijvilities. 

In  these  primaries  and  conventions  the  business  is  alwavH  pro- 
arranged — that  is  to  say,  the  local  party  cinumittee  oouio  prepared 
with  their  list  of  delegates  or  candidates.  This  list  is  usually, 
hut  not  in\"ariably,  accepted,  or  if  serious  opposition  appears, 
alterations  may  bo  made  to  disiirm  it  and  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  party.  The  delegates  and  candidates  chosen  are  generally 
the  members  of  the  local  committoo,  their  friends  or  creiiturea. 
Except  in  very  small  places,  they  are  rarely  the  beat  men.  But 
neither  are  they  the  woret.  In  ruodenitoly -sized  communities 
men  8  characters  are  known  and  the  presence  of  a  bad  man  in  office 
brings  on  his  fellow-citizens  evils  which  thoy  are  not  too  numerous 
to  feel  individually.  Hence  tolerable  nominations  are  made,  the 
general  sentimiMit  i>f  the  lt)cality  is  not  uutragcd  ;  and  although 
the  nominating  machinery  is  worked  rather  in  the  name  of  the 
]>eo])lo  than  by  the  people,  the  people  are  willing  to  have  it  so,  know- 
ing that  they  can  interfere  if  necessary  to  prevent  serious  harm. 

In  large  cities  the  reatdts  are  different  because  the  circum- 

stances  are  different     We  find    there,   besides?   the    conditions 

previously  enumerate*!,  viz.  numennis  offices,  frequent  elections, 

universal  suffrage,  an  absence  of  stimulating  issues,  throe  others 

^of  great  moment — 
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A  vast  population  of  ignorant  iiiimigianlfi. 

The  leading  men  all  intensely  occupied  with  business. 

Communities  so  large  that  people  know  little  of  one  another, 
and  that  the  interest  of  each  individual  in  good  govciiunont  is 

iparatively  small. 

Any  one  can  fioe  how  these  conditions  affect  the  problem. 
The  immigrontfl  vote,  that  ie,  thoy  obtain  votes  after  three  or 
four  years'  residence  at  most,  and  often  less,  but  they  are  not  fit 
for  the  suffrage.^  They  know  nothing  of  the  Institutions  of  the 
[«oantry,  of  it-s  statesmen,  of  ita  political  issues.  Neither  from 
Germany  nor  from  Ireland  do  they  bring  much  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  free  government^  and  from  Ireland  thoy  bring  a 
suspicion  of  all  government.  Incompetent  to  give  an  intelligent 
■Tote,  but  soon  finding  that  their  vote  has  a  value,  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  party  organizations,  whose  officers  enrol  them 
in  their  lisU,  and  undertake  to  fet^^h  them  to  the  polls.  I  was 
taken  to  watch  the  process  of  admitting  to  citizenship  in  New 
York.  Droves  of  squalid  men,  who  looked  as  if  they  had  just 
emerged  from  an  emigrant  ship,  and  had  perhaps  done  so  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  for  the  law  prescribing  a  certain  term  of  resid- 
ence is  frequently  violated,  were  brought  up  to  a  magistrate  by 
le  ward  agent  of  the  party  which  had  captured  them,  declared 
leir  allegiance  to  the  Unit^  States,  and  were  forthwith  placed 
mi  the  roil.  Such  a  sacrifice  of  common  sense  to  abstract 
principles  has  seldom  been  made  by  any  country.  Nolx)dy  pre- 
^tcnds  that  such  persons  are  fit  for  civic  duty,  or  will  be  dangerous 
if  kept  for  a  time  in  pupilage,  but  neither  party  will  inciu*  the 
odium  of  proposing  to  exdudo  them-  Tlie  real  reason  for  ad- 
litting  them,  besides  democratic  theory,  was  that  the  party 
Vhich  ruled  New  York  expected  to  gain  their  votes.'  It  is  an 
afterthought  to  argue  that  they  will  sooner  become  good  citizens 
by  being  immediately  made  full  citizenB.  A  stranger  must  not 
presume  to  say  that  the  Americans  have  been  imprudent.,  but  he 
may  doubt  whether  the  possible  ultimate  g^n  compensates  the 
direct  and  certain  danger. 

In  these  great  transatlantic  cities,  population  is  far  lefls  settled 
and   permanent  than  in  the  cities  of  Europe.     In  New  York, 

*  FedftT&l  Uw  pmt-riliea  a  rrsiilfnro  of   Ave  yram  na  tho   pre-reqiiuite  Cor 
NflfekOTmliefctloD,  bnt  the  tenn  which  enable-s  a  vote  to  be  acquired  is  often  shorter 
Bt»teUw«. 
'  At  oiif)  time  n  speedy  admisaioD  to  citizenship  was  adopted  as  on  indacemcut 
ta  iminigruita  ;  but  tbu  motive  bu  co&mm]  to  have  Force  in  most  Btatea. 
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Brooklj-Ti^  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  FranciBco,  a  very  small  part  of 
the  inhabitants  aro  natives  of  the  city,  or  have  resided  in  it  for 
twenty  years.  Ilcnco  they  know  but  little  of  one  another,  or 
even  of  those  who  would  in  Europe  be  called  the  leading  men. 
There  are  scarcely  any  old  families,  families  associated  with  the 
city,'  whose  name  recommends  one  of  their  scions  to  the  con- 
fidence of  his  feilow-citizens.  There  are  few  persons  who  have 
had  any  oliancc  of  becoming  generally  known,  except  through 
their  wcjdth ;  and  the  wealthy  have  neither  time  nor  taste  for 
politicjil  work.  Political  work  is  a  bigger  and  heavier  affair  than 
in  small  communities :  hence  ordinary  citizens  cannot  attend  to 
it  in  addition  to  their  regular  business.  Moreover,  the  popula- 
tion is  so  large  that  an  individual  citizen  feels  himself  a  drop  in 
the  ocean.  His  power  of  aflecting  public  aflairs  by  his  own  inter- 
vention seems  insignificant  His  pecuniary  loss  through  over- 
taxation, or  jobbery,  or  malversation,  is  trivial  in  comparisoa 
with  the  trouble  of  trying  to  prevent  such  evils. 

As  party  machinery  is  in  great  cities  most  easily  perverted,  so 
the  temptation  to  pervert  it  is  there  strongest^  because  the  prizes 
are  great.  The  offices  are  well  paid,  the  jmtronage  is  large,  the 
opport-unitioa  for  jobs,  commissions  on  contracts,  pickings,  and 
even  stealings,  are  enormous.  Hence  it  is  well  w^ortb  the  while 
of  unscrupulous  men  to  gain  control  of  the  machinery  by  which 
these  prizes  may  be  won.'' 

Such  men,  the  professional  jwliticiiuis  of  the  great  cities,  have 
two  objects  in  view.  One  is  to  seize  the  local  city  and  county 
offices.  A  great  city  of  course  controls  the  county  in  which  it  is 
situate.  The  other  is  so  to  commjmd  the  local  party  vote  as  to 
make  good  terms  with  the  party  mamigers  of  the  State,  and  get 
from  them  a  share  in  State  offices,  together  with  such  l^slatioa 
as  ia  desired  from  the  State  legislature,  and  similarly  to  make 
good  terms  with  the  Federal  party  managers,  thus  securing  a 
share  in  Federal  offices,  and  the  meani)  of  influencing  legislation 
in  Congress.  How  do  the  city  professionals  move  towards  these 
objects  1 

*  In  Now  York  and  Boston  b  few  tech  families  still  eTl<it,  bnt  their  merobcn 
do  not  often  enter  *'  politics." 

'  Although  wliQt  ia  hf^ro  stated  is  gcnenUly  tniQ  of  MocbinM  in  large  oitics, 
there  may  bo,  even  in  8uoh  cities,  distncta  inhabited  by  well-to-do  ]>Pople,  ia 
which  the  politiml  orgnnizatimts,  being  comiHised  of  men  of  good  rhnrocter  and 
stAixiiiigr  are  honestly  worked.  The  so-called  '*brownstoue  ilistricts"  in  New] 
York  City  have,  I  believe,  good  Mocliines. 
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There  are  two  sta;^es  in  aji  election  campaign.  The  first  is 
to  nominate  the  candidates  you  desire  :  the  second  to  carry  them 
at  the  polifl.  The  first  of  those  is  often  the  more  imporUnt.,  be- 
cftiue  in  many  cities  the  party  miijurity  inclines  so  decidedly  one 
l-'WHy  or  the  other  (<.;/,  New  York  City  is  stejwlily  Democratic, 
Philadelphia  Kepiiblican),  that  nomination  is  in  the  case  of  the 
dominant  party  equivalent  to  election.  Now  to  nomimito  your 
candidates  you  must^  above  all  things,  secure  the  primaries. 
They  requij-e  and  deserve  unsparing  exertion,  for  everythiiig 
turns  upon  them.  )     f 

The  first  thing  is  to  have  the  kind  of  primary  you  waht. 
Now  the  composition  of  a  ]>rimary  is  detennined  by  tlio  roll  or 
"check  list,"  as  it  is  called,  of  ward  voters  entitled  to  appear  in 
it  This  is  prepared  by  the  managing  committee  of  the  ward, 
who  are  natimdly  desirouit  to  have  on  it  only  such  men  as  they 
can  truBt  or  control.  They  are  aided  in  securing  this  by  the 
ndea  requiring  members  to  be  admitted  by  the  votes  of  those 
already  on  the  list,  and  exacting  from  persons  admitted  a  pledge 
to  obey  the  committee,  and  abide  by  the  party  nominations.' 
Men  of  independent  temper  oft«n  refuse  tlds  pledge,  and  are  ex- 
cluded. Many  of  the  ward  voters  do  not  apply  for  a^Imission. 
Of  those  who  do  apply  and  take  the  pledge,  some  can  be  plausibly 


*  The  rules  of  Uio  Tamiiiany  HiiU  (Domc>i:nitic)organi»iti()i)  in  New  York  City 
iTO,  for  niiuiy  years  piul,  inruju  the  cunsunt  of  a  luajuhty  uf  tb«  ueuiburs  of  eaob 
uecesaarj  to  the  admission  of  a  new  memlier.  A  similar  system  ftcvms 
^ve  been  adopted  by  the  KupubUcan  party  in  that  city.  "The  organixatioD 
twvnty'four  Republican  primaries  (one  for  each  Assembly  district)  ia  as 
ited,  and  the  access  to  membenhip  as  difficult,  us  that  of  any  private 
Ttie  name  of  tho  applicant  must  bo  posted  on  a  bolletin,  and  there  stand 
|KnUI  the  next  monthly  mcoting  before  it  can  even  go  to  the  committee  on  admiit- 
^IBuQs.  U  rarourably  rcjjorteil,  it  most  yet  Knin  a  majority  of  tbotn  jjresent  at  a 
ESnootlily  m(;!eting  of  thu  primary  ;  u  result  quite  problumatica],  if  the  pliant 
^ebodiunce  of  the  rjindidatu  ia  not  mode  clear,  or  if  be  ia  not  a  member  of  the 
frction,  «r  the  follower  of  the  boss  dominant  in  bis  primary  ;  and  his  application 
'jgmgt  be  to  the  inimary  of  bis  district.  If  he  secures  a  majority  ho  must  yet  not 
take  in  mbstauL'v  the  old  Tammany  pledge,  *  to  obey  oil  orders  of  tho  geucxsl 
'  (whose  aetjon  ia  aeoret),  aad  *  to  support  all  nominations  approved  by 
[ffist  oommittaa,'  but  he  must  also  bind  himself  uot  to  join  any  orgnuizatiun  which 
not  reot^nite  the  authority  of  tho  primary  association  bo  socks  to  join  ] 
is  of  coarse  Intended  to  prevtait  all  movements  for  ruform.  If  elected,  hi: 
if  at  any  Ume  be  expelled  by  a  majority  of  the  members  at  any  meeting  of  tho 
Ltiou,  if  he  is  held  to  have  violaUxI  any  of  those  pledges.  After  an  expulsion 
ick  only  by  a  vote  of  the  primary.  Such  ia  the  liberty  of  a  member, 
1  (inditdans  of  meuitxirship  have  repelled  the  better  class  of  citixen&*' — 

i. -^.  h^ton,  in  Aput.  Cyclop,  of  I'aliL  Science,  art.  *' I'rimary  Klections." 

Tho  ftepablicanfl  have,  however,  within  the  last  tvo  yssn  reformed  this  system. 
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rejected  by  the  primary  on  the  gi'ouiid  that,  they  have  on  some 
recent  occasion  fiiiled  to  vote  the  party  ticket.  Thus  it  ia  easy 
for  an  active  committee  to  obtain  a  subservient  primary^  com- 
poecd  of  persons  in  sympathy  with  it  or  obedient  to  it  In  point 
of  fact  the  rolls  of  mombership  of  many  primariotj  arc  largely 
bogus  rolls.  Names  of  former  members  are  kept  on  when  these 
men  have  left  the  district  or  died :  names  are  put  on  of  men 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  district  nt  all,  and  both  setji  of  names 
are  so  much  ''voting  stock,"  applicable  at  the  will  and  needs  of 
the  local  party  managers,  who  can  admit  the  latter  to  vote,  and 
recognize  men  personating  the  former.  In  fact,  their  control  of 
the  lists  enables  them  to  have  practically  whatever  primary  they 
desire.  ^ 

The  next  thing  is  bo  get  the  delegates  uhosen  whom  fon  wish. 
for.  The  committee  when  it  summons  the  prlmaiy  settles  in 
secret  conclave  the  names  of  the  delegates  to  be  proposed,  of 
course  selecting  men  it  can  tnist,  particularly  otrice-holders  bound 
to  the  party  which  has  put  them  in,  and  ''  workers  "  whom  the 
prospect  of  office  atU  keep  faithful.  AVhen  the  meeting  lissemblos 
a  chairman  is  suggested  by  the  committee  and  usually  accepted. 
Then  the  list  of  delegates,  which  the  committee  has  brought 
down  cut  and  tlry,  is  put  forward.  If  the  meeting  is  entirely 
composed  of  professionals,  oflSce-holders,  and  their  friends,  it  is 
accepted  without  debate.  If  opponents  are  present,  they  may 
propose  other  names,  but  the  official  majority  is  almost  always 
sufficient  to  carry  the  oflicial  list,  and  the  cliairmim  is  prepared 
to  exert,  in  favoui-  of  his  hiends,  his  power  of  ruling  point*  of 
order.  In  extreme  cases  a  disturbance  will  be  got  up,  in  the 
midst  of  wliich  the  chainnan  may  plausibly  declare  tiio  otficial 
list  Cornell,  or  the  meeting  is  adjourned  in  the  hope  that  the 
uppoaition  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  coming  next  time,  a  hoi>o 

^  In  1880  it  w(ut  compotod  tbnt  out  of  £8,000  Republican  voters  in  Now  York 
City  not  mors  than  6000,  or  8000  at  most,  were  momburs  of  the  Ropublicau 
onjanizatiOD,  luid  entitled  to  vote  in  a  primary. 

The  aombcis  present  in  a  primary  aia  aomfltJmee  very  sniall.  "At  tho  last 
Republican  primaries  in  New  York  City  only  8  per  cent  of  tbo  K<->])ablicaa  electors 
took  part.  In  only  eight  out  of  tweaty-four  districlA  did  the  percimtogo  excood 
10,  in  lome  it  was  as  low  aa  2  per  cent.  In  the  Tweuty<fint  Assembly  District 
Tammany  Priiiiar>,  116  ddognUs,  to  chooM  on  Assembly  candidate,  were  elected 
by  less  than  fifty  voters.  In  the  SUtU  AsMcnbly  District  County  Democracy 
Primary,  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  Democratic  votera  took  part,  and  of  those 
who  did,  sixty-nine  in  number,  nearly  one-fonrtb  were  election  otiicers.  llie 
primary  wns  held  fn  a  coroleM  way  In  a  saloon  while  card-pbyiitg^  was  going  on." 
—Mr.  A.  C.  Boruhcini  in  Pol.  Seieiux  Qmrterlif  for  March  1888. 
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likoly  to  ha  re:ilizod,  if  the  oppt>8itiou  consists  of  respectulile 
dtJ2eQ9  who  dislike  s[>ending  uri  eveuing  in  such  corapuiiy. 
Somotiines  the  profossiotials  will  bring  in  roughs!  from  other  dis- 
tricts to  shout  down  opix»nonts,  and  if  jieccssarj'  thrcjit^n  them 
with  violence.  One  way  or  another  the  "officiur*  or  com- 
mittee's list  of  delegates  is  almost  invariably  earned. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  Xoraiuuling  Convention,  which  is 
alflo  summoned  by  the  appropriate  committee.  When  it  Ib 
** called  to  order"  a  temporary  chairman  is  installed,  the  impor- 
tance of  whose  position  consietA  in  his  having  (usually)  the 
Dandng  of  a  committee  on  credentials,  or  contested  seats,  which 

^'examined  the  titles  of  the  delegates  from  the  various  primaiios 
to  vote  in  the  convention.  Being  himself  in  the  interest  of  the 
professionals,  ho  names  a  committee  in  their  interest,  and  this 
committee  does  what  it  can  to  exclude  delegates  who  are  sus- 
pected 4if  an  intention  to  oppose  the  candidates  whom  the  pro- 
fnuonals  L-ive  prearranged.  The  primaries  have  almost  always 
been  so  caiefully  [xicked,  and  so  skilfully  *'  run/'  that  a  majority 
of  trusty  tlelegatcs  bos  been  secured  ;  but  sometimes  a  few 
primaries  have  sent  delegates  belonging  to  another  faction  of  the 
■party,  or  to  some  imleperident  section  of  the  jxirty,  and  then 
there  may  be  trouble.  Occasionally  two  sets  of  delegates  appear, 
each  claiming  to  represent  their  primary.  The  dispute  genemlly 
ends  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Indejwndents  or  of  the  hostile 
faction,  the  committee  discovering  a  daw  in  their  credentials,  but 
sometimes  though  rai-ely,  the  case  is  so  clwir  that  thej'  must  bo 
admitted.  In  doubtful  cases  a  partisim  chairman  is  valuable,  for, 
iA  it  is  expressed,  "  ho  is  a  solid  8  to  7  man  all  the  time."  When 
the  credentials  have  been  examined  the  convention  is  deemed  to 
be  duly  organized,  a  permanent  chairman  is  appointed,  and  the 
business  of  nominating  caTtdidates  proceeds.  A  spokesman  of 
thp  professionals  propones  A.  B.  in  a  sj)eecb,  dwelling  on  his  ser- 
vices to  the  fwirty.     If  tho  convention  baa  been  properly  packed, 

[Jm  is  nominated  by  acclamation.  If  there  be  a  rival  faction  re- 
presented, or  if  independent  citizens  who  dislike  him  have  been 
sent  up  by  some  primary  which  the  professionals  have  failed  to 

^8ecui*e,  another  cjindidato  is  proposed  and  a  vote  taken.     Hero 
there  is  often  room  for  a  partial  chairman  to  iriHueuce  tho 

[result ;  here,  as  in  the  primary,  a  tumult  or  a  hocus  jk>cus  may 

-In  extreme  cases  be  got  up  to  enable  the  chairman  to  decide  in 
Esrour  of  his  allies. 
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Amcricjins  aio,  however,  so  well  vorso^l  in  the  ruk.s  which 
govern  public  meetings,  and  so  [treparod  to  encounter  ail  sorts  of 
triclcH,  Lb^it  the  miinagers  do  not  coriHider  t^uccetis  certain  utdofis 
tiiey  have  a  majority  behind  them.  This  they  almost  certainly 
have;  at  least  it  reflects  discredit  on  their  handling  of  the 
primaries  if  they  have  not.  The  chief  hope  of  an  u[>))ositiim 
therefore  is  not  to  carry  its  own  cundidate  but  so  to  frighten  the 
professiouaLs  as  to  make  them  abandon  theij-s,  and  substitute 
some  less  objectionable  name.  The  candidate  chosen,  who, 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  u  hundred,  is  the  person  predetei*miDed 
by  the  managers,  becomes  the  p:irty  nominee,  entitled  to  the 
Bup{.iort  of  the  whole  party.  Ho  has  received  "the  regular 
nomination."  If  there  are  other  offices  whereto  nominationa 
have  bo  l>o  made,  the  convention  j;oes  on  to  these,  which  being 
dosjxitclied,  it  adjourns  and  disiippears  for  ever. 

I  onco  witnessed  such  a  convention,  a  State  convention,  held 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  by  the  Democrats  of  New  York  State,  at  that 
time  under  the  control  of  the  Tammany  King  of  Now  York  City. 
The  most  prominent  figure  was  the  famous  Mr.  \\'illiam  M. 
Tweed,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  There  was,  however, 
little  or  nothing  in  the  public  proceedings  from  which  an  observer 
could  Icjirn  anything  of  the  subterranean  forces  at  woi-k.  Dur- 
ing the  morning,  a  tremendous  coming  and  going  and  chattering 
and  clattering  of  crowds  of  men  who  looked  at  onco  sordid  and 
fla-shy,  fjiccs  shrewd  but  mean  and  sometimes  brutal,  vulgar 
figiu-es  in  good  coats  forming  int-o  small  groups  and  talking 
ojigcrly,  and  then  di&solving  to  form  fresh  groups,  a  universal 
mmrntda-i€y  with  no  touch  of  friendship  about  it;  something 
between  a  betting-ring  and  the  flags  outside  the  Liverfjool  Ex- 
change. It  reminded  one  of  the  swarming  of  Ijees  in  tree 
boughs,  a  ceaseless  humming  aitd  bu;c/ing  Avhich  betokens  im- 
mense excitement  over  proceedings  which  the  bystander  doca 
not  comprehend.  After  some  hours  all  this  KCttlod  down ;  tho 
meeting  was  duly  organized ;  speeches  wero  miuic,  all  dull  and 
thiidy  declamatory,  except  one  by  an  eloquent  Irishman  ;  the 
candidates  for  State  offices  wore  proposed  and  carried  by  acclamji- 
tiori ;  and  the  business  ended.  Everything  had  evidently  been 
l^reiirninged  ;  and  the  discontented,  if  any  there  were,  had  been 
talked  over  during  the  swarming  hours. 

After  each  of  the  greater  conventions  it  is  usual  to  hold  one 
or  more  public  gatherings,  at  which  the  candidates  chosen  oro 
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solemiily  axloptetl  by  the  crowd  prosoiit,  and  rousing  s|>eechoa 
are  dt*livtiruJ.  Such  u  giithut  ing  is  ualloii  u  "  rutification  "  muet- 
ing.  It  has  no  practicil  iin]>ortanco,  being  of  course  attonded 
only  by  those  prepared  to  support  the  nominations  made.  The 
candidate  is  now  luunchud,  and  wkit  remains  is  to  win  the 
ulectioa 

llie  above  may  be  thought,  as  it  is  thought  by  many  Ameri- 
canB,  a  travesty  of  [wpular  choice.^  OWrving  the  forms  of 
consulting  the  voters,  it  substantially  ignores  thcn\,  and  forces  on 
them  pereons  whom  they  do  not  know,  and  would  dislike  if  they 
knew  them.  It  substitutes  for  the  inuty  voters  generally  a  snuill 
number  of  [trofessionals  and  their  creatm-es,  extracts  prearranged 
nominations  from  packed  meetings,  and  calls  this  consulting  the 
pleftsure  of  the  fioverei{;n  [>eopIe. 

Yot  every  fcatiu*e  of  the  Machine  ia  the  result  of  patent 
CKUses.  The  elective  olKces  are  so  numerous  that  onlinary 
citizens  cannot  watch  them,  and  cunsc  to  cure  who  gets  them. 
The  cunveiitiuus  come  so  often  that  busy  men  cannot  serve  in 
them.  The  minor  offices  are  so  iitiattmctivo  that  able  men  do 
nul  stand  for  thorn.  The  primary  liat«  are  so  contrived  that 
only  h  fraction  of  the  i«u'ty  got  on  them ;  and  of  this  fniction 
txuiny  arc  too  lazy  or  too  busy  or  too  careless  to  attend.  The 
mass  of  the  voters  are  ignorant  j  knowing  nothing  about  the 
personal  merits  of  the  candidates,  they  are  reiuly  to  follow  their 
^loaders  like  sheep.  Even  the  better  class,  however  they  may 
^grumble,  are  swayed  by  the  invetenite  habit  of  [wirty  loyalty 
and  [trcfer  a  bad  candithite  of  their  own  [Kirty  to  a  (probably  no 
better)  candidate?  of  the  other  party.  It  is  has  trouble  to  put  up 
with  impure  officials,  costly  city  government,  a  jobbing  St'ite 
legislature,  an  inferior  sort  of  congressman,  than  to  sacrihco 
one's  uwn  business  in  the  eflbrt  to  set  things  right  Thus  the 
Machine  works  on,  and  ginnds  out  plaocR,  power,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  illicit  giiin  to  those  who  manage  it. 

1  Governor  OonmU  wrote  iu  1871  (being  Uit;u  cliainuaD  of  tbo  RvpnbUcan  Statu 
tlee)  of  tbe  primaries  of  New  York  Uty,  •'  Tlio  elections  of  dclu^'utca  lu 
if  oil  of  the  diAtricts  were  mere  farces." 
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This  is  the  external  aspect  uf  tho  Macliine ;  these  thu  ph 
mena  which  a  visitor  taken  round  to  see  a  nimilxT  of  Primaries 
and  Nominating  Conventions  would  record.  But  tiie  reader 
will  ask,  How  is  the  Machino  run  ?  What  are  the  innor  Bi)ring8 
that  move  it  1  What  is  the  soui'ce  of  the  power  the  coiumitbeeB 
wield  1  What  force  of  cohesion  keeps  leaders  and  followers 
together?  What  kind  of  government  prevails  among  this  army 
of  profcssiomd  politicians  t 

The  source  of  power  and  the  cohesive  force  is  the  desiru  for 
otlice,  and  for  office  as  a  means  of  gain.  This  one  cause  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  everj'thing,  when  ib  acta,  as  it  does  in  these 
cities,  under  the  condition  of  the  suffrage  of  a  host  of  ignorant 
and  pb'able  voters. 

Those  who  in  great  cities  foiiu  the  committees  an(i  work  the 
machine  arc  persons  whoso  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  make  theii* 
living  by  office.  Such  a  man  gonondly  begins  by  acquiring  in- 
fluence among  a  knot  of  vuters  who  live  in  his  neighbourhood, 
or  work  under  the  same  employer,  or  frequent  the  same  grog- 
shop or  beer  saloon,  which  perhaps  ho  keei>s  himself.  He  be- 
comes a  member  of  his  primary,  attends  regularly,  attaches  him- 
self to  some  leitder  in  that  boily,  and  is  forward  to  ren<ier  ser- 
vice by  voting  as  his  leader  wishes,  and  by  doing  duty  at 
olcctioua.  He  has  entered  the  largo  and  active  class  called, 
technically,  "  workers,"  or  more  affectionately,  "thcIJoVR."  Soon 
he  becomes  conspicuous  in  the  primary,  being  recognized  as  con- 
trolling the  votes  of  others — "owning  them"  is  the  technical 
term — and  is  chosen  delegate  to  a  convention.  Loyalty  to  the 
party  there  and  continued  service  at  elections  mark  him  out  for 
further  promotion.  He  is  a])pointcd  to  some  petty  office  in  one 
of  the  city  departments,  and  presently  is  himself  nominated  for 
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an  elective  oftico.  By  this  time  he  has  also  found  hin  vmy  on  to 
the  ward  committee,  whence  by  clegices  he  riacs  to  sit  on  the 
central  committee,  having  carefully  ntiised  his  local  connection 
and  surrounded  himself  with  u  bund  of  adherents,  who  are  called 
his  "  heelers/'  and  whose  loyalty  to  him  in  the  prinmry,  secured 
by  the  hope  of  "something  good,"  gives  weight  to  his  words. 
Once  a  member  of  the  central  committGc  ho  diacovera  what 
everylxxly  who  gets  on  in  the  world  discovers  sooner-  or  later,  by 
how  few  persons  the  world  is  governed.  lie  is  ono  of  a  small 
knot  of  persons  who  pull  the  wires  for  the  whole  city,  controlling 
the  primaries,  selecting  candidates,  "running"  conventions,  or- 
gHiiiziiig  elections,  treating  on  behalf  ol  the  party  in  the  city 
with  the  leadera  of  the  party  in  the  Stato.  Each  of  this  knot, 
which  is  probably  smaller  than  the  committee,  because  every 
committee  includes  some  ciphers  put  on  to  sup{)ort  a  leader,  and 
which  may  ijiclude  one  or  two  strong  men  not  on  the  committee, 
has  acquired  in  his  u]}ward  course  a  knowledge  of  men  and  their 
wtiaknesses,  a  familiarity  with  the  wheels,  shafts,  and  bauds  of 
the  party  machine,  togethor  with  a  skill  in  working  ib.  ICach 
can  command  somu  primaries,  each  has  atUtchod  to  himself  a 
group  of  dependants  who  owe  some  place  to  him,  or  hope  for 
some  place  from  him.  The  aim  of  the  knot  is  not  only  to  get 
good  posts  for  themselves,  but  to  rivet  their  yoke  upon  the  city 
by  ^ui'isoniug  the  de^jartments  with  their  own  creatures,  and  so 
controlling  elections  to  the  Stiito  legisluturo  that  they  can  pro- 
cure such  statutes  as  they  desire,  and  prevent  the  passing  of 
statutcfl  likely  to  expose  or  injure  thorn.  Thoy  cement  their 
dominion  by  combiiution,  each  phiciiig  his  influence  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  others,  and  settle  all  important  measures  in  secret 
conclave. 

Such  ft  combination  is  called  a  King. 

Tlie  power  of  such  a  combination  is  immense,  for  it  ramifies 
over  the  whole  city.  There  arc,  in  New  York  City,  for  instance, 
over  ten  thousiind  persons  employed  by  the  city  authorities,  all 
di&missible  by  their  sujicriors  at  short  notice  and  without  cause 
Msigned.  There  are  two  thousand  five  htmdrcd  persons  employed 
iu  the  Custom- House,  Post-OtJice,  and  other .  branches  of  the 
Fedeml  servnce,  moat  of  whom  are  similarly  dismissible  by  the 
llffOpcr  Feilcral  authority  ;*  and  there  are  also  State  servants,  re- 

*  Mr.  IlunuAD  B.  Kuton,  lata  ono  af  the  Federal  ClrU  Serrico  CumiuisBtuuerH, 
iu  tftkic  •*  t'rim&r^r,"  In  the  yliMr.  Cyclop,  qf  i*iAU.  Scimct, 
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B[w>n8il)le  to  and  disniissiblo  by  the  Sbito  iiuthority.  If  the  wiiuo 
jjurly  happens  to  l»o  suprenic  in  city  politics,  in  tho  l*'o<loral 
goverututiut,  and  in  the  State  government,  all  this  anny  of  em- 
ployes is  expected  to  work  for  the  itxciy  leaders  of  the  city,  in 
city  piimurios,  conventions,  and  elections,  and  is  virtuiiUy  amen- 
able to  the  orders  of  these  leaders.^  If  the  other  party  holds  the 
reins  of  Federal  govenrment,  or  of  both  the  Fedonil  government 
and  State  government,  then  the  city  wire[)uller8  have  at  any  rate 
their  own  ten  thousand  t»r  more,  while  other  thousands  swell  the 
army  of  "  workurs"  for  the  o]ipotiitc  party.  Add  thoee  who  ex- 
jject  to  get  otfices,  and  it  will  l>e  seen  how  groat  and  how  disci- 
plined a  force  is  available  to  garrison  the  city  and  how  eft'ective 
it  becomes  under  strict  discipline.  Yot  it  is  not  larger  than  is 
needed,  for  the  work  is  heivvy.  TatUas  molis  erai  Romanam  coti' 
dcre  gentcm. 

In  a  King  there  is  usually  some  one  person  who  holds  more 
strings  in  his  hand  than  do  the  others.  Like  them  he  has 
worked  himself  up  to  (mwor  from  small  beginnings,  gradually 
extending  the  range  of  his  influoiico  over  the  mass  of  workers, 
and  knitting  close  bonds  \\\i\\  intliR'ntial  men  outside  as  well  fts 
inside  politics,  perhaps  Avith  grciLt  financiers  or  railway  magnatee, 
whom  he  can  ol>lige,  and  who  can  furnish  him  with  funds.  At 
length  his  superior  skill,  courage,  and  force  of  will  make  him,  as 
such  gifts  always  do  nutke  their  posaessor,  dominant  among  his 
follows.  An  army  led  by  a  council  seldom  conquers :  it  must 
have  a  commauder-in-chie^  who  settles  disputes,  decides  in  emer- 
gencies, inspires  fear  or  attachment  The  head  of  the  Ring  is 
such  a  general.  He  di8]>en8es  places,  rewards  the  loyal,  punishes 
the  mutinous,  concocts  schemes,  negotiates  treaties.  Ho  gener- 
ally avoids  publicity,  preferring  the  substance  to  the  pomp  of 
power,  and  is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  he  site,  Like  a 
spider,  hidden  in  the  midst  of  his  wob.     He  is  a  Boss. 

Although  the  career  I  have  sketched  is  that  whereby  most 
Bosses  have  risen  to  greatness,  some  attain  it  by  a  shorter  path. 
There  have  been  brilliant  instances  of  persons  stepping  at  once  on 
to  the  higher  rungs  of  the  ladder  in  virtue  of  their  audacity  ami 
energy,  especially  if  coupled  with  oratorical  power.  The  first 
theatre  of  such  a  mans  successes  may  have  been  the  stump 
rather  than  the  primary :  he  will  then  become  potent  in  conven- 

^  Ajasaming,  us  one  usaaUy  may.  thnt  the  city  leailere  on;  on  goml  tonus  witb 
tha  Federal  and  Stat«  party  maiuiguv. 
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tions,  and  either  by  hectoring  or  by  phwisiljle  address,  for  both 
have  their  value,  spring  into  popular  favour,  and  make  himself 

[jiecQS&ary  to  the  party  managers.  It  is  of  course  a  gain  to  a 
ig  to  have  among  them  a  man  of  popular  gifts,  becauRO  he 
holpB  to  conceal  the  odious  feafcurea  of  their  rule,  gilding  it  by  his 
rhetoric,  and  winning  the  applause  of  the  masses  who  stand  out- 
side the  circle  of  workers.  However,  the  position  of  the  rhetori- 
cal boss  is  less  firmly  rootwl  thiin  that  of  the  intrigiu'ng  boas,  and 
there  have  been  instances  of  his  suddenly  falling  to  rise  no  more. 
A  great  city  is  the  best  soil  for  the  gi'owth  of  a  Boss,  bocause 
it  contains  the  largest  masses  of  manageable  voters  as  well  as 
numerous  offices,  and  plentiful  opportunities  for  jobbing.  But  a 
whole  State  sometimes  falls  under  the  dominion  of  one  intriguer. 
To  govern  so  large  a  territory  needs  high  abilities ;  and  the  State 
boee  is  always  an  able  man,  somewhat  more  of  a  politician,  in  the 

[European  sense,  than  a*  city  bo^^iecd  lie.     Ho  dictiitcs 

{nominations,  and  through  his  lii 

times  Congressional  conventions,'  MH^^^^^H^^pwmiions 
with  the  chief  city  bosses  and  local  rings  in  auieront  parts  of  the 
State.  His  power  over  them  mainly  springs  from  his  influence 
with  the  Federal  executive  and  in  Congress.  He  is  usually, 
io«t  necessarily,  a  member  of  Congress,  probably  a  senator, 
»d  can  procure,  or  at  any  ri\te  can  hinder,  such  legislation  as  the 
locad  leaders  desire  or  dislike.  The  President  cannot  ignore  him, 
and  the  President's  ministers,  however  little  they  may  like  him, 
find  it  worth  while  to  gratify  him  with  Federal  appointments  for 
persons  he  recommends,  because  the  local  votes  he  controls  may 

IVULke  all  the  difference  to  their  own  prospects  of  getting  some 
iy  a  nomination  for  the  presidency.  Thus  he  uses  his  Congrt^- 
■ional  podtion  to  seciu'e  State  influence,  and  his  State  influence 
to  stanengtben  his  Federal  position.  Sometimes  however  he  is  re- 
buflbd  by  the  powers  at  Washington  and  then  his  State  thanes 
fly  from  him.  Sometimes  he  quarrels  with  a  powerful  city  boss, 
and  then  honest  men  come  by  their  own. 

It  must  not  be  suppoaecl  that  the  members  of  Rings,  or  the 
Boss  himself,  are  wicked  men.    They  are  the  offspring  of  a 

'iQrstem.  Their  morality  is  that  of  their  surroundings.  They  see 
a  door  open  to  wealth  and  power,  and  they  walk  in.  The  obliga- 
tions of  patriotism  or  duty  to  the  public  are  not  disregarded  by 
them,  for  these  obligations  have  never  been  present  to  their 
minds.     A  State  boss  is  usually  a  native  American  and  a  ])orson  of 
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some  education,  who  avoids  the  grosser  forms  of  corruption,  though 
he  has  to  wink  at  thoni  when  practised  hy  his  friends.  Ho  may 
be  iL  man  of  personal  integrity.'  A  city  boss  is  often  of  foreign 
birth  and  humble  origin;  he  has  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
oaths  and  cocktails :  ideas  of  honour  and  purity  are  as  strange  to 
him  as  ideas  about  the  nature  of  tho  currency  and  the  incidence 
of  taxation  :  politics  is  merely  a  means  for  getting  and  distribut- 
ing places,  "What,"  said  an  ingenuous  delegate  at  one  of  the 
National  Conventions  at  Chicago  in  1880,  "  what  are  wo  hero  for 
except  the  oflRcest"  It  is  no  wonder  if  he  helps  himself  from 
the  city  treasui-y  and  allows  hia  minions  to  do  so.  Sometimes  he 
does  not  rob,  luid,  like  Clive,  wonders  at  his  own  moderation. 
And  even  he  improves  as  he  rises  in  the  world.  Like  a  tree 
growing  out  of  a  dust  heap,  the  higher  ho  gets,  the  cleaner  do  hia 
boughs  and  leaves  become.  America  is  a  country  where  vulgar- 
ity is  scaled  off  more  easily  than  in  England,  and  where  the 
general  air  of  good  nature  softens  the  asperities  of  power.  Some 
city  bosses  are  men  from  whose  decorous  exterior  and  unobtnis- 
ivo  manners  no  one  would  divine  either  their  sordid  beginnings 
or  their  noxious  trade.  As  for  the  State  boss,  whoso  talents  are 
]trnbal>]y  greater  to  begin  with,  he  must  be  of  very  coarse  metal 
if  he  docs  not  take  a  polish  from  the  society  of  Washington. 

A  city  King  works  somewhat  as  follows.  When  the  annua!  or 
biennial  city  or  State  elections  come  round,  its  members  meet  to 
disooM  the  apportionment  of  offices.  Each  may  desire  something 
for  himself,  unless  indeed  ho  is  already  fully  provided  for,  and 
anyhow  desires  something  for  his  friends.  The  common  sort  are 
provided  for  with  sniall  places  in  the  gift  of  some  official,  down  to 
the  place  of  a  [wliceman  or  doorkeeper  or  messenger,  which  is 
thought  good  enough  for  a  common  "ward  worker."  Better  men 
receive  clerkships  or  the  promise  of  a  place  in  the  custom-house 
or  postHDffico  to  bo  obtained  from  the  Federal  authorities.  Men 
still  more  impiortant  aspire  to  the  elective  pwsts,  seats  in  the 
State  IcgisIatTu-e,  a  city  aldermanship  or  commissionorship,  per- 
haps oven  a  seat  in  Congress.  All  the  posts  that  will  have  to  be 
tilled  at  the  coming  elections  are  considered  with  the  object  of 
bringing  out  a  party  ticket,  ue.  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  supported 
by  the  party  at  the  polls  when  its  various  nominations  have  been 
successfully  run  through  the  proper  conventions.     Some  leading 

So  too  a  mral  boss  \b  often  quite  pore,  and  blameworiby  rntfaer  for  lu.i  hi- 
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inan,  or  prolvibly  the  Boss  himself,  sketches  out  an  allotment  of 
places ;  and  when  this  allotment  has  been  worked  out  fully,  it 
results  in  a  Slate,  he,  a  complete  draft  list  of  candidates  t4:>  l>e 
proposed  for  the  various  offices.^  It  may  happen  that  the  slate 
lidoes  not  meet  everybody's  wishes.  Some  member  of  the  ring  or 
i  local  boss— most  members  of  a  ring  are  bosses  each  in  his 
district,  as  the  members  of  a  cabinet  are  heads  of  the  depart- 
'-ments  of  state,  or  as  the  cardinals  are  bishops  of  dioceses  near 
I  Rome  and  priests  and  deacons  of  her  parish  churches — may  com- 
plain that  ho  and  his  friends  have  not  been  adequately  provided 
'for,  and  may  demand  more.  In  that  case  the  slate  will  probably 
be  modified  a  little  to  ensure  good  feeling  and  content;  and  will 
then  be  presented  to  the  Convention. 

But  there  is  sometimes  a  more  serious  difficulty  to  surmount 
A  party  in  a  State  or  city  may  bo  divided  into  two  or  more  fac- 
tious.    Success  in  the  election  will  be  possible  only  by  uniting 
[these  factions  upon  the  same  nominees  for  office.     Occasionally 
factions  may  each  make  its  list  and  then  come  togetlicr  in  the 
ly  convention  to  fight  out  their  differences.     But  the  more 
pnident  course  is  for  the  chiefs  of  each  faction  to  arrange  matters 
in  a  private  conference.     Each  comes  wishing  to  get  the  most  be 
.«an  for  his  clansmen,  but  feels  the  need  for  a  compromise.     By  a 
cproccfls  of  "dickering"  {ie.  bargaining  by  way  of  barter),  various 
>HVrs  and  suggestions  being  made  all  round,  a  list  is  settled  on 
;h  the  high  contracting  parties  agree.     This  is  a  Deal,  or 
le,  a  treaty  which  terminates  hostilities  for  the  time,  and 
brings  about  "  harmony."     The  list  so  settled  is  now  a  Slate,  un- 
less Bomo  diiicontented  magnate  objects  and  threatens  to  with- 
iw.     To   do   so   is  call^  "breaking  the  slate."     If  such  a 
sore-head  "  persists,  a  schism  may  follow,  with  horrible  disaster 
to  the  party ;  but  usually  a  new  skte  is  prepared  and  finally 
agreed  upon.     The  accepted  Slate  is  now  ready  to  be  turned  by 
the  Machine  into  a  Ticket,  and  nothing  further  remains  but  the 
comparatiTcly  easy  process  of  getting  the  proper  delegates  chosen 


^  A  plcAnnt  Btory  is  toI>]  of  »  former  Boas  of  New  York  State,  who  sat  with 
Lu  vuikIb  JQst  before  the  couvQutioa,  preporiog  the  Shiie.     There  were  half 
ittdctfen  or  more  8t4te  offlces  for  which  nominations  were  to  be  made.     The  namoa 
with  ddlbantion  lelected  and  wt  down,  with  the  ezcoptinu  of  the  very  un- 
it pUee  of  State  Prtsoti  Itispcrtor.     One  of  hij  mi ))ordi nates  ventured  to 
Xhe  Attention  of  the  Boes  to  what  ho  sapposcd  to  bo  on  iniLdvcrt«Dce,  and 
faaked  who  wu  to  be  thu  laan  for  that  pliice,  to  which  the  great  man  answered, 
with  an  iudnlgent  Bmile,  "  I  giieM  we  wiU  leave  thai  to  the  conveotino." 
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by  packed  pnmariea,  and  running  the  varioiiB  parts  of  the  ticket 
through  the  conventions  to  which  the  respoctivo  uominatioijB  bo- 
long.  Internal  dissension  among  the  chiefs  is  the  one  great 
danger ;  the  party  must  at  all  hazards  be  kept  together,  for  the 
power  of  a  united  party  is  enormous.  It  has  not  only  a  large 
but  a  thoroughly  trained  and  disoiplineii  amiy  in  its  office-holders 
and  ofGco-seekere ;  and  it  can  concentrate  ite  force  upon  any 
point  where  opposition  is  threatened  to  the  regular  party  nomina- 
tions.^ All  these  office-holders  and  office-aeckcrs  have  not  only 
the  spirit  of  self-interest  to  njusc  them,  but  the  bridle  of  fear  bo 
chock  any  stiiTinga  of  indopondeiice.  Discipline  is  very  strict  in 
this  anny.  Even  city  politicians  must  have  a  moral  code  and 
moral  standard.  It  is  not  the  code  of  an  ordinary  unprofessional 
citizen.  It  does  not  forbid  falsehood,  or  malversation,  or  l>allot 
stufling,  or  "  repeating."  But  it  denounces  apathy  or  cowardice, 
disobedience,  and  above  all,  treason  to  the  party.  Its  typical 
virtue  is  "solidity,"  unity  of  heart,  mind,  and  effort  among  the 
workers,  unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  party  leaders,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  [Mirty  ticket.  He  ivho  takes  his  own  course  is  a 
Kicker  or  Bolter ;  and  is  punished  not  only  sternly  but  vindic- 
tively. The  path  of  promotion  is  closexi  to  him  ;  he  is  turned  out 
of  the  primary,  and  forbiddori  to  li(t[)o  for  a  delegacy  to  a  convcn- 
tio!i ;  ho  is  dismissed  from  any  office  ho  holds  which  the  King 
can  command.  Dark  stories  are  even  told*  of  a  secret  police 
which  will  jjurRUo  the  culprit  who  has  betrayed  his  party,  and  of 
mysterious  disappearances  of  men  whose  testimony  against  the 
Ring  was  feared,  "WTiethcr  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  tales 
I  do  not  imdertake  to  say.  But  true  it  is  that  the  bond  between 
the  j)arty  chiefs  and  their  followers  is  very  close  and  very  seldom 
broken.  What  the  client  was  to  his  patron  at  Itomo,  what  the 
vassal  was  to  hia  lord  in  the  Middle  Agee,  that  the  heelers  and 
workers  are  to  their  boss  in  these  great  tranaathintic  cities.  They 
render  a  personal  feudal  service,  which  their  suzerain  repays  with 
the  gift  of  a  livelihood ;  and  the  relation  is  all  the  more  cordial 
because  the  lord  bestows  what  coats  him  nothing,  while  the  vassal 
feels  that  he  can  keep  his  post  only  by  the  favour  of  the  loixl. 

European  readers  must  ag-ain  be  cautioned  against  drawing  for 
themselves  too  dark  a  picture  of  the  Boss.     Uo  is  not  a  demon. 

'  Ax  for  instance  by  packiu^  Uio  jiriiuM-ieA  willi  its  adluTuiitH  from  other  dEs- 
IrictH,  wlinm  n  partiMn  chumiaii  or  committee  mil  aulTer  to  be  preAciit  ami  {ler 
hiii»B  to  vote. 
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Ha  ia  not  regarded  with  horror  even  by  those  "good  citizens" 
who  strivo  to  shako  ofl'  his  yuko.  Ho  is  not  necessxirily  eith*>r 
i-eciprupt  or  mendacious,  though  ho  grasfw  at  pincc,  i)Ower,  and 
wealth.  He  is  a  leader  to  whom  certain  pecidiar  soci;il  and  poli- 
tical conditions  have  given  a  cbaiucter  diBsiuiilxir  fiom  the  party 
leaders  whom  Europe  knows.  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  in 
what  the  dissimilarity  consista. 

A  Boas  needs  fewer  shu^vy  f^ifta  than  a  Kmoiwjin  demagogue. 
His  special  theatre  is  neither  the  halls  of  the  legislature  nor  the 
rplatiorm,  but  the  comnn'ttoo-room.  A  power  of  rough  and  ready 
repartee,  or  a  turn  for  Horid  declamiition,  will  help  him  ;  but  he 
can  dispense  with  both.  What  he  needs  are  the  arts  of  intrigue 
and  tliat  knowledge  of  men  which  teaches  him  when  to  bully, 
I  when  to  cajole,  whom  to  attract  by  the  hope  of  gain,  whom  by 
^appeals  to  party  loyalty.  Nor  are  so-called  "  social  giftx " 
nniniiwjrtaut^  The  lower  sort  of  city  politicians  congrej^tite  in 
clubs  and  liar-rooms  ;  and  as  much  of  the  cohesive  strength  of  the 
smaller  party  organizations  arises  from  their  being  also  social 
bodiea,  bo  also  much  of  the  power  which  liquor  dealers  exercise 
is  duo  to  the  fact  that  **  heelers "  and  "  workers  "  sjiond  their 
evenings  iu  drinking  places,  and  that  meetings  for  political  pur- 
jpoees  arc  held  there.  Of  the  1007  primaries  and  coiiventions  of 
*ll  purtics  held  in  New  York  City  prejjaratory  to  the  oloctions  of 
1884,  633  took  place  in  licpior  saloons.  A  Boss  ought  therefore 
to  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  those  who  frequent  these  pUces, 
not  fastidious  in  his  tastes,  fond  of  a  diink  and  willing  to  stand 
one,  jovial  in  manners,  and  ready  to  oblige  even  a  humble  friend 

The  aim  of  a  Boss  is  not  so  much  fame  as  power,  and  not  so 
iBiucli  |>ower  over  the  conduct  of  atfairs  as  over  [)er8on8.  Patron- 
'tge  is  the  sort  of  power  he  seeks,  patronage  understood  in  the 
largest  sense  in  which  it  covers  the  dispos;!!  of  lucrative  contracts 
and  other  modes  of  enrichment  as  well  as  salaried  places.  The 
dependants  who  surround  hirn  desire  wealth,  or  at  least  a  liveli- 
hood ;  his  business  is  to  find  this  for  them,  and  in  doing  so  he 
strengthens  \m  own  position.^     It  is  as  the  bestower  of  riches 


'  *'  A  Bom  U  able  to  procure  positions  for  many  of  hlH  henchmen  on  Tioree- 
r*"—  '-  '-hn  elevated  roads,  <iimrTy  works,  eta  Great  corporations  are  ((ccii- 
I  '  t  10  the  attaclia  of  demagogues,  and  they  find  it  greatly  lo  their 

I-  i-<.*  on  KOOil  terms  with  the  leader  in  each  difitrict  who  controls  the  vote 

th«i  lunetnblyuuui  and  aldennaii  ;  and  therefore  the  former  ia  pretty  snro  that  a 
ir  of  recouuncndatiuu  from  him  un  biihulT  of  any  applicant  for  work  will 
Tvocire  mont  favourable  couaiderstiou.     The  leader  also  ia  coatinaally  lirlpuig  his 
VOU  II  o 
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ihul  ho  holds  his  position,  like  the  loodor  of  a  baiid  of  condottieri 
in  the  fifteenth  ccutiiry. 

The  interest  of  a  Boss  in  politiciil  quostions  is  usually  q\iite 
secondary.  Here  and  there  one  may  bo  found  Arho  is  a  politician 
in  the  Enropeim  sense,  who,  whether  sincortjly  or  not,  purporta 
and  professes  to  bo  interested  in  somo  principle  or  moa«uro 
afl'ucling  the  M'elfare  of  the  country.  But  the  attat-hraeut  of  the 
ringster  is  usually  given  wholly  to  the  conei-ote  fwvrty,  that  is  to 
the  men  who  compose  it,  i*egardcd  as  office-holders  or  oflice- 
seckcrs ;  and  there  is  often  not  even  a  profession  of  zeal  for  any 
jHirty  docUine.  As  a  noted  politician  Ijappily  observed  to  a 
fiiend  of  mine,  "You  know,  Mr.  R.,  there  are  no  politics  in 
politic^*.*'  Among  bosses,  therefore,  tliore  is  little  warmth  of 
party  spirit.  The  typical  boss  rej^arda  the  boss  of  the  other 
[jarty  much  as  counsel  for  the  phiintitr  regiirds  counsiil  for  the 
ilcfendiint  They  are  profossionally  0]>p08ud,  but  not  ncccssivrily 
l)ersoiiully  hostile.  Between  liosnes  there  need  be  i»o  more 
enmity  than  results  from  the  fact  that  the  one  has  got  what  the 
other  wishes  to  liave.  Accordingly  it  soniutimes  hajiitens  that 
there  is  a  good  midorstanding  between  the  chiefs  of  opposite 
parties  in  cities;  tlicy  will  even  go  the  length  of  making  (of 
course  secretly)  a  joint  *'deaV  i.e.  of  arranging  ftir  a  ilistri- 
bution  of  offices  whei'cby  some  of  the  friends  of  one  sluiU  got 
places,  the  i*esidue  being  loft  for  the  friends  of  the  other,  A 
well-organized  city  jiarty  has  usually  a  disposable  vote  which  can 
1)0  80  cast  under  the  directions  of  the  managers  as  to  efl'ect  this, 
or  any  other  desired  result.  The  ap|Hnu-:in<^e  of  hostility  must, 
of  coui-se,  bo  maintained  for  the  beiaifit  of  the  public;  but  as  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  both  parties  t«  make  and  keep  these  private 
bargains,  they  are  usually  kept  when  nutde,  though  of  coiu^e  it 
is  seldom  possible  to  prove  the  fact* 

The  real  hostility  uf  the  Boss  ib  not  to  the  opposite  party, 
but  to  other  factions  within  his  own  party.  Often  hu  has  a  rival 
leading  some  other  organi/ation,  and  <iemaiiding,  in  resj^ect  of 
the  votes  which  that  organiziition  coutn^bi,  u  share  of  the  good 
going.     The  greatest  cities  can  support  more  than  one 
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auppoiten  out  of  diOicultira,  jwcatijary  ami  otbtirwtse :  lie  lends  them  a  doUor 
iiitw  and  tIteD,  helps  out,  wlieu  iMUJible,  ttucb  of  tlieir  kitusmeu  us  get  into  tbv 
clittcltw  of  the  law,  gets  a  Imld  over  sach  of  tbom  a»  hnvt)  dono  wrouK  iind  ore 
afraid  of  lK;iiig  i;ii>o5i?d,  and  Iranifl  to  raijc  bullying  judi*:ioualy  with  the  rendering 
of  survtce." — Mr.  Tliuudurv  lluusuvelt,  iu  au  article  in  the  t'etttury  magaztue  for 
^ovemL)er  1S86. 
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■tion  wthin  the  same  party ;  thus  New  York  has  long  HupiI 
hrft!  ilt?ui(K*i-utic  orgariiz-itioiis,  two  of  which  iirc  jjowuiful  and 
often  anally  hostile.  If  neither  can  crash  the  other,  it  finds 
itflclf  obliged  to  treat,  and  to  consent  to  loso  ]>a.rt  of  tho  s[K>ils 
to  its  rival  Stil!  more  bitter,  however,  is  tho  hatred  of  lioss  and 
Ring  towards  those  meralKsrs  of  the  party  who  Jo  not  desire  ;md 
arc  not  to  be  apiKsiged  by  a  share  of  tho  siK>iU,  but  who  agitato 
for  what  they  call  rt^foreu.  They  are  natural  and  piinuanent 
oneinica  :  nothing  but  the  extinction  of  tho  Boss  himself  and  of 
boswlom  altogether  will  tjatibfy  them.  They  are  moreover  tho 
common  enemies  of  both  parties,  that  is,  of  bossdom  in  both 
parlies.  Hence  in  ring-governed  cities  professionals  of  both 
parties  will  sometimes  unite  against  tho  reformers,  or  will  rather 
let  their  opponents  secure  a  place  than  win  it  for  theraselvoa  by 
the  help  of  tho  "  independent  vote."  Devotion  to  "party  govern- 
ment," as  they  underst;ind  it,  can  hardly  go  farther. 

Thi.5  great  army  of  workers  is  mobilized  for  elections,  tho 
methoda  of  which  form  a  wide  and  insti-uctive  department  of 
political  science.  Here  I  have  to  refer  only  to  theii*  financial 
«fide,  because  that  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Machine. 
Elections  need  money,  in  America  a  gieat  deal  of  money.  Whore, 
then,  does  the  money  come  from,  seeing  that  tho  politicians  them- 
selves belong  to,  or  emerge  from,  a  needy  cl.'iss  ? 

The  revenues  of  a  Ring,  that  is,  their  collective,  or,  as  one 
may  say,  corporate  revenues,  available  for  party  purposes,  flow 
from  five  sources. 

L  The  first  is  public  subscriptions.  For  important  elections 
snch  as  the  biennial  elections  of  Stito  officers,  or  |ierha{)s  for 
that  of  tho  StiiXe  legislature,  a  "campaign  ftmd,"  as  it  is  calhui, 
is  nused  by  iui  appeal  to  wealthy  members  of  the  party.  So 
strong  is  party  feeling  that  many  respond,  even  though  they 
jct  the  men  who  compose  tho  Ring,  disiipprovo  its  methods, 
have  no  gi'oat  liking  for  the  candidates. 

IL  Contributions  are  sometimes  privately  obt;iiiied  from  rich 
men  who,  though  not  directly  connected  with  the  Ring,  may 
:t  something  from  its  action.  Contractors,  for  instjuice, 
ive  .an  interest  in  gutting  pieces  of  work  from  the  city  autho- 
ritii«,  Rjiilroad  men  have  an  inteiest  in  preventing  Sti4to 
legislation  hostile  to  their  lines.  Both,  thercfoie,  may  be  willing 
to  help  those  who  can  so  effectively  helji  thum.  This  source  of 
income  is  only  available  for  important  elections.     Its  incidental 
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niisLliiof  iu  cuabling  wealth  to  control  a  legislature  through  a 
King  is  sorioua. 

III.  An  oxceptioniiliy  audacious  Ring  will  sometimes  miiko  an 
appropriation  fruni  the  city  or  (more  luruly)  from  the  State 
treasury  foi*  the  purposes  not  of  the  city  or  the  State,  but  of  itfl 
own  election  funds.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  bring  such 
an  appropriation  ^  into  the  regular  iwicounts  to  bo  laid  before  the 
public  :  in  fact,  pains  are  taken  t^o  prevent  the  item  from  ap- 
IKViring,  and  the  accounts  have  oft<3n  to  be  manipuhitod  for  that 
purpose.  The  justification,  if  any,  of  conduct  not  authorized  by 
the  law,  must  be  sought  in  precedent,  in  the  belief  that  the 
other  side  would  do  the  same,  and  in  the  benefits  which  the 
Ring  expects  to  confer  upon  the  city  it  administers.  It  is  a 
method  of  course  available  only  when  liing  officials  have  the 
control  of  the  public  funds,  and  cannot  bo  resorted  to  by  an 
opposition. 

IV.  A  tiuc  is  levied  upon  the  office-holders  of  the  jKirty,  vary- 
ing from  one  to  four  or  oven  five  per  cent  ujwn  the  amount  of 
their  armual  salaries.  The  aggregate  anMu;d  salaries  of  the  city 
officials  in  New  York  City  amount  to  $11,000,000  (£2,200,000 
sterling),  and  those  of  the  two  thouaiml  live  hundred  Federal 
officials,  who,  if  of  the  same  party,  might  also  bo  required  to 
contribute,"  to  §2,500,000  (£500,000  Htcrling).  iVn  naso-ssment 
at  two  per  cent  on  these  amounts  would  produce  over  £45,000 
and  £10,000  respectively,  quite  a  respectable  sum  for  election 
expenses.^  Even  policemen  in  cities,  even  office  boys,  and  work- 
men in  Federal  dockyards,  have  been  assessed  by  their  rospoctivo 
parties.  Ajs  a  tenant  had  in  the  days  of  feudalism  to  make 
occasional  money  payments  to  his  loni  in  addition  to  the  militjiry 
service  he  rendered,  so  now  the  American  vassal  must  render  his 
aids  in  money  as  well  as  give  knightly  service  at  the  primaries, 
in  the  canvass,  at  the  polls.     His  liabilities  are  indeed  heavier 

*  The  pnictic«  of  openly  takinjj  from  ParliaincDt  a  sum  for  secret  service  moiiDy, 
which  wtu  luually  applied  by  llio  govemmciit  in  power  for  dilution oeriog  por- 
potteit,  luLs  jofll  bu4.'n  lliiolly  extbguiithud  {1S87)  in  EugUu]*].  A.  suiu  i.i  tttUl  voted 
for  foreign  seGTOt  borvlco.  In  Euglimd,  however,  thu  money  wu  roguliirly  votod 
oachiwaion  for  tbo  pijr[K>so,  aud  tboagfa  no  account  wu  nDdenMl^  it  waa  well 
Quderstood  how  it  went. 

'  FwUml  uUicinls,  would,  aa  a  nUe,  contribiitu  only  to  tlie  faud  for  Federal 
uIe<:tioit.<(  ;  but  when  the  content  covurixl  both  Fi-doral  uiid  dty  oRicc*  the  fiiuds 
woolil  >>o  apt  to  be  blended. 

'  To  niaku  the  calcolation  completu  wc  &hoaJd  h»vo  to  reckon  in  also  the  State 
otBciak  and  aawssniunLi  payable  by  thun. 
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thiui  tiiose  of  the  feu<l:il  tenant,  for  the  latter  coiild  relievo  him- 
self from  duly  in  the  field  by  the  payment  of  scutage,  while 
under  the  Machino  a  nionoy  payment  never  diBchargos  from  the 
obligation  to  servo  in  the  army  of  '*  workers."  As  in  the  days 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  forfeiture  and  the  being  proclaimed 
as  "  nithing  "  is  the  penalty  for  failure  to  discharge  the  dntiea 
by  wiiich  the  vaasal  holds.  EfTorts  which  began  with  an  order 
issued  by  President  Ilayos  in  1877  applying  to  Federal  otHces, 
have  lately  been  made  to  prevent  by  administrative  action  and 
by  legislation  the  levying  of  this  tribute  on  officials,  but  they 
have  not  ns  yet  proved  completely  Buccessful,  for  the  subordinate 
fears  t«  affend  Ids  superiors. 

V.  Another  useful  expedient  has  been  Ixurowed  from  Eim>- 
pean  monarchies  in  the  sale  of  nominations  and  occasionally  of 
offices  thomselves.'  A  person  who  seeks  to  be  nominated  as 
candidate  for  one  of  the  more  important  offices,  such  as  a  judge- 
ship or  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  or  in  Congress,  is  often 
xequire*!  to  contribute  bo  the  election  fimd  a  sum  proportioned 
to  the  importance  of  tho  place  he  seeks,  the  excuse  given  for  the 
uce  being  the  cost  of  elections ;  and  the  same  principle  is 
occasionally  applied  Ui  the  gift  of  non-elective  offices,  the  right 
of  appointing  to  which  is  vested  in  some  official  member  of  a 
Ring — e.g.  a  mayor.  The  price  of  a  nomination  for  a  seat  in  the 
State  legislature  is  said  to  nui  from  $500  up  to  $1000,  and  for 
one  of  the  bettor  judgeships  as  high  as  $5000  ;  but  this  is  largely 
matter  of  conjecture.*  Of  course  much  less  will  be  given  if  the 
pros|>€Cts  of  cairyiiig  tho  election  are  doubtful :  the  prices 
i^ooted    must   be    taken   to   re[)resent   cases   where    the    |>arty 


>  Aa  Judicial  plocei  were  Hold  under  the  old  French  monarchy,  and  comiui«ioiu 
to  tlift  army  in  England  till  aizteen  yean  ago. 

»  "A  jniigoflhip."  says  Mr.  F.  W.  WWtridge,  "corta  in  Xew  York  about 
fl5.00H  ;  the  ili.itrict  attorncvRliip  the  same  ;  for  n  nomination  to  Congress  lh« 
price  is  About  $-1000,  though  this  is  rarUble  ;  an  al'lemianic  nominatiou  is 
worth  $l&O0,  and  that  for  the  Assembly  from  9600  to  91500.  The  amoant 
llfealiied from  tbeM  assenments  cannot  be  exactly  eatimated,  but  the  amount  m1$cd 
hf  Tammany  Hall,  which  is  the  most  complete  political  organixation,  may  bo  fixed 
*ery  nearly  at  $125,000  (£25,o00).  This  amount  is  collected  and  erpcnded  by 
a  smaU  execative  committee  who  keep  no  accounts  and  are  responsible  only  to 
cscli  oUier."— Article  "  AaseasmentA,"  In  Ayrusr.  Ci/dop.  ^  Political  SciKnte. 

In  ]  887  the  Democratic  Ringa  in  New  York  City  demanded  $26,000  for  ilia 
lOOriafttion  to  the  Gomptrollenhip,  and  $6000  for  that  to  a  State  Senatonhip. 
aahvy  of  the  Comptroller  is  $10,000  for  three  j'eani,  Uint  of  Senator  $1600 

two  years,  uf,  the  sonatorial  candidttu  is  axj>ecttid  to  pay  $2000  more  tlian  his 
salary. 
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majority  makes  success  certain.  Naturally,  the  RnlArioa  of 
officials  have  to  be  niiscd  iu  order  to  enable  them  to  bear  thin 
charge,  so  that  in  the  long  nin  it  may  be  thro-wn  njirtn  the 
public ;  nnd  a  recent  eminent  boss  of  Now  York  City  defended, 
iHjforo  a  committoo  of  the  legislature,  the  Lirge  Biilaries  paid  to 
aldermen,  on  the  ground  that  "hcavj' demands  were  made  on 
them  by  their  party."* 

'  **  Before  a  committee  of  the  Now  York  legwlfltnre  the  county  clerk  testified 
tbat  hifl  income  vas  ne*rly  $80,000  n  year,  but  with  refreshing  frnokiiesii 
ndinitted  that  his  own  {Kijition  was  practically  that  of  a  ngarehead,  nml  tlut  all 
the  work  was  done  by  his  df^puty  on  a  Hnmll  fUed  salary.  Aa  the  county  clerk^-t 
term  U  three  years,  ho  tihould  uombiaUy  receive  $240,000,  but  tu  a  matter  of  fact 
two-thirds  of  the  money  probably  goes  to  the  political  organization!!  ivith  which 
ho  ifl  connected. "—Mr.  T.  Rooituv(>1t  in  Century  magazine  for  Nov.  1SS6.  A 
eoanty  officer  aoswerod  the  same  cnniniittee,  when  they  put  what  wna  meant  to  be 
a  formal  question  as  to  whether  ho  performed  hu  public  dntic«  falthftilly,  that  he 
did  to  perform  them  wheueTor  they  did  not  ronftirt  with  his  political  duties  ! 
meftning  thereby,  aa  hu  cxplalnml,  attending  to  his  local  orgHnlzatJonfl,  seeing  poH- 
licJaiM,  "  fixiug"  priiiiarius  iHiilin);  out  those  of  his  friends  who  were  summoDod 
to  ftp[ic:ir  U'forc  a  Jiiiiticu  of  peace,  t'tc 
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CHAPTER  LXrV 

L0GAI.  EXTENSION   OP   RINGS   AXD  BOSSES 

To  dctomiinc  the  extent  to  whicli  tlio  Ring  and  Boss  s^'Btem 
ftketched  in  the  preceding  chapters  prevails  over  the  Unito<l 
8tAt43a  would  be  difficult  even  for  \^n  American,  because  it  would 
rwjuiro  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  locjil  affaire  of  all  the  States 
cities.  Much  more,  then,  is  it  diificult  fur  a  European.  I 
do  no  more  than  indicate  generally  the  results  of  the  intjuirios 
liavc  made,  commending  the  details  of  the  question  to  some 
fnttiro  investigator. 

It  has  been  {>oiiited  out  that  rings  and  l>ossea  are  the  product 
not  of  ilemooracy,  but  of  a  particidar  form  of  tlcnioci-atie  govern- 
ment, acting  under  certain  peculiar  conditions.  They  belong  to 
denHKTatic  government,  as  the  old  logicians  would  sivy,  not 
nmpliciier  but  seairuhwi  quid:  thoy  are  not  of  its  essences  but 
arc  merely  separable  accidents.  VVc  have  seen  that  these  con- 
ditions are — 

The  existence  of  a  Spoils  System  ( =  paid  offices  given  and 

taken  away  for  jiarty  reasons). 
Opportunitios  for  illicit  gains  arising  out  of  the  (x^sscf^sioii  of 

oftice. 
The  presence  nf  a  mass  of  ignorant  and  pliable  voters. 
The    insuilicieiit    j)articii>ation    in    politics    of    the    "gocMl 

citizenfi." 
If  these  be  the  true  causes  or  conditions  producing  the 
phenomenon,  wo  may  expect  to  find  it  most  fully  developed 
in  the  places  where  the  conditions  exist  in  fullest  measure. 
less  «o  where  thoy  are  more  limited,  absent  where  they  do  not 
exists 

A  short  oxftmination  of  the  facts  will  show  that  such  is  the 


It  nrny  be  thought    that  the   Sjv^ils  System  is  a  oonetant, 
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oxistinp  everywhere,  and  therefore  not  admitting  of  the  upph'ca- 

tion  of  this  method  of  concomitant  vamtions.  That  system 
does  no  doubt  prevail  over  every  StAto  of  the  Union,  hut  it  is 
not  everywhere  an  erjually  potent  factor,  for  in  some  cities  the 
officeH  are  much  bolter  paid  than  in  others,  urid  the  revenues 
which  tbeir  occuiNinta  control  are  larger.  In  some  small  com- 
munities the  offices,  or  most  of  them,  are  not  paid  at  allJ  Hence 
tliis  factor  also  may  be  said  to  vary. 

We  may  therefore  say  with  tnith  that  ;dl  of  the  four  con- 
ditions above  named  are  most  fully  present  in  groAt  cities,  Si^rae 
of  the  offices  are  highly  paid  ;  many  give  facilities  for  lucrative 
jobbing.  The  voters  are  bo  numerous  that  a  strong  and  active 
organization  is  needed  to  drill  them  ;  the  majority  so  ignorant  as 
to  be  easily  led.  The  best  citizens  are  engrossed  in  business  and 
cannot  give  to  political  work  the  continuous  attention  it  demands. 
Such  arc  the  phenomena  of  Now  York,  Phihulelpliia,  Chii';igo, 
Hrooklyu,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnali,  Sun  Fr.mcisco,  Baltimore,  and 
New  Orleans.  In  these  cities  Iting-and-bossdom  has  attained  its 
amplest  growth,  overshadowing  the  whole  field  of  politics.* 

Of  the  first  two  of  those  I  need  not  speak  in  detail  hero,  pro- 
posing to  doscril>e  their  phenomena  in  later  chapters.  Chiciigo, 
Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco  are  little  if  at  alt  better.  I  subjoin 
Bome  remarks  bearing  on  five  other  cities,  with  which  I  have 
been  favonrcil  b}'  leading  citizens  resident  therein,  in  reply  to 
interrogatories  which  I  atldresaed  to  them.  The  imjjortanco  of 
the  subject  may  excuse  the  length  of  these  quotations.  Knowing 
how  apt  a  stranger  is  to  imagine  a  greater  uniformity  than 
exists  I  am  anxious  to  enable  the  reader  to  undei-stund  to  what 
extent  the  description  I  have  given  is  generally  tnie,  and  with 
what  local  diversities  its  general  truth  is  comiKitible. 

Cincinnati  (population  in  1880,  25i5,139)— 

"  Otir  Ring  ia  in  a  Ion  formAl  s)iapo  than  is  jiometiRK^s  twn,  bnt  diithonrat 
iiieu  or  botli  parties  do  in  fact  combine  for  common  profits  at  tho  public 
rxpense.  As  regards  a  Boss,  tberu  is  at  this  moment  an  interregnum,  but 
anme  ambitious  men  arc  observed  to  be  making  progrc5»  townrdn  that 
(lignitj*.  Rings  art?  botli  the  effect  and  the  cahrh  of  peculation.  Tliey  arc 
tho  rosult  of  tho  ^rncral  liiw  of  combiuatiou  to  further  the  interest  of  the 
combiuora. 

"  Where  a  Bing  exists  it  can  always  exclude  fVom  office  a  good  citiien 

*  For  iostADce,  the  "  Miectmczi  **  of  a  New  BngUnd  Tovm  are  not  paid 
'  Of  conrM  the  results  are  not  equAlly  liad  In  all  th«M  citiee. 
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rn  to  bs  bovtlle  to  it     But  a  guod  e&sy  man  who  will  uol  fight  and  wilt 
e  a  reputable  figorehead  may  bo  an  oxoellcnt  inTostment. 

'*  The  lurgG  cities  are  th«  groat  sufferera  from  the  Spoils  System,  because 
in  tbcm  power  gives  the  greatest  opportunity  for  profit  and  peculation.  In 
them  also  it  ii  easy  to  make  a  more  or  lens  open  combination  of  keejiers  of 
tippling  shops  and  the  '  bummers,'  etc,  who  uoiigregate  in  them.  Hure,  too, 
is  thr  nilnml  home  or  the  oloes  of  vagabonds  who  will  profess  devotion  to  the 
{Mirty  or  tlic  man  who  will  pay  them,  and  who  combine  to  levy  blnrkmail 
upon  every  cftudidate,  and  in  turn  are  ready  to  rtuff  ballot-boxes,  to  buy 
votes,  to  *  repeat, '  etc.  Those  sconndrela  •  live  by  politics '  in  their  way,  and 
force  their  services  upon  more  prominc^nt  men,  till  there  comes  to  be  a  sort  of 
'ioliilarity '  in  which  men  of  national  repatatiun  find  themselves  morally 
©om  promised  by  being  obliged  to  recognize  this  sort  of  fraternity,  and  directly 
or  iiidirootly  to  make  tberaaelvu  responsible  for  tlie  methods  of  these  '  henoh- 
mcn  *  and  followcra.  They  dare  not  break  with  this  class  because  its  en.mity 
troald  defeat  their  ambitions,  and  the  more  unscrapnlous  of  them  make  fullest 
loe  of  the  co-operation,  only  rendering  a  little  homage  to  decency  by  seeking 
to  do  it  through  intermediates,  so  as  not  too  disgustingly  to  dirty  their  own 
hand& 

*'Iu  such  a  condition  of  things  the  cities  become  the  prey  of  the  'crim* 
class'  in  |»olitics,  in  order  to  ensnre  the  disdpliue  and  organizatiuu  in 
tate  and  national  polities  which  are  necessary  to  the  distinguished  leaders 
for  success.  As  a  result  it  goea  almost  without  siying  that  every  considerable 
city  has  its  rings  and  its  actnal  or  would-be  bosses.  Tlicre  are  occaaioDal 
nvolutiouB  of  the  palace'  in  which  bosses  are  deitosed,  or  'choked  ofT/ 
K  they  are  growing  too  fat  on  the  spoils,  and  there  is  no  such  per- 
manence  of  tenure  as  to  enable  the  uninitiated  always  to  toll  what  boas  or  what 
ling  is  in  power.  They  do  not  publiiih  au  Alnuiruuh  dt  OoiAa,  hut  we  feel 
ind  know  that  t)io  process  of  plunder  continues.  A  man  of  genius  in  this 
way,  like  a  TwceU  or  a  KuUy,  comet)  oecaaionally  to  the  front,  but  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  mlor  of  this  sort  the  ward  j)olittcians  can  always  tell  where  the 
decisive  influences  reMde. 

"The  nz<  of  the  city  in  which  the  system  reaches  full  bloom  depends  upon 

bosuiasB  and  general  character.  Small  towns  with  a  proportioniUeiy  largo 
taring  population  ore  better  fields  for  rings  than  mor> -homogeneous 
conimQDities  built  up  as  centres  of  mercAntilo  trade.  The  tendency  howovcr 
is  to  organize  an  official  body  of  '  workers  '  in  even  the  smallest  community; 
and  the  selfishness  of  man  naturally  leads  to  the  doctrine  that  those  who  do 
th**  work  shall  live  by  it.  Thus,  from  the  profits  of  '  rotation  in  office  *  and 
ihe  exercise  of  intrigue  and  trick  to  get  the  place  of  the  present  incumbeut, 
there  is  the  /aeilv  dtfcensiis  to  regarding  the  profits  of  jwculation  and  the 
plunder  of  the  publin  as  a  legitimate  corrective  for  the  too  slow  accumulation 
from  legal  pay.  Curtain  aalaiics  and  fees  in  local  offico.H  are  nntorioitsly  kept 
hi^h,  so  that  the  incarabeiit  may  freely  'bleed'  for  i>arty  use,  or,  wliatis  the 
uiiiu  thing,  for  the  use  of  party  *  bummers.*     Thus  wo  have  Imd  clerks  of 

rts  and  .theriffs  getting  many  times  aa  much  pay  as  the  judges  on  tho 
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bench,  ote.  Fpnni  this,  joWtinp  in  rontmcls,  bril>pry,  anrl  nnlOnsliingateftlinp 
ue  reached  by  stich  oasy  Btejw  that  |verli«p8  the  looal  politician  is  liurdly  con- 
suioiis  of  the  progress  in  hiu  moral  oducation." 

St  Louis  (population  in  1880,  350,518) — 

"Thoro  oro  always  Kings  in  both  parties  inoro  or  loss  active  according  to 
circnmatJincea. 

"  Two  or  [>erhaps  throo  men  are  the  recognizod  Bosses  of  the  Dcmocratie 
party  (which  ia  in  the  majority),  one  man  of  Lhu  Republican. 

*'  The  RinRa  are  the  cauae  of  both  pecalatton  and  jobbery,  aithouj^h  St 
liOnifl  biLs  bnd  no  '  big  fltcal.* 

"A  good  citiz4;n  seeking  office  wonid  be  excliidctl  by  the  action  of  the 
RingH  ill  uur  large  cities,  exce[it  iu  times  of  excitement,  when  good  people  aro 
oroQsed  to  a  pro[>er  Bcnso  of  duty." 

Louisvillo  (Kentucky),  population  in  18R0,  133,758 — 

"  It  can  hanlly  be  said  that  there  ia  a  regular  King  in  Louisville.  Tliore 
are  cnrnipt  combinations,  bnt  they  arc  continually  Bbifting.  The  lii;;her 
places  in  theno  combinations  are  o<*cupied  by  Democrats,  these  being  the 
niliug  party,  but  they  always  contain  some  Republicans. 

*•  The  only  liosa  thero  is  in  Louisvillo  to-dny  ia  the  LouiBville  Gaa  Com- 
pany. It  works  mainly  through  the  Democratic  psrty,  as  it  is  cosier  to  bribe 
the  '  Republican '  ncgrom  into  the  snpport  of  Democratic  candidates  than 
white  Democrats  to  supjtort  Republicans, 

*' There  ia  very  little  peculation  in  Kentucky  now — no  great  discloxuro  for 
over  five  years ;  but  there  is  a  great  <lcal  of  jobbery. 

"  The  effect  of  the  cnmbinations  is  of  course  towards  excluding  good  and 
cnpnblo  men  from  oiriio  and  to  make  room  for  mere  favonriti's  and  local 
politicians. " 

Minneapolis  (MinncsoU),  population  in  1880,  46,887,  now- 
estimated  at  200,000— 

"There  has  been  for  se^'eral  years  past  a  very  disreputable  King,  which 
has  come  into  power  by  capturing  the  machinery  of  the  Democratic  party, 
through  (1)  diligent  work  in  the  ward  caucnscs  ;  (2)  by  its  active  alliance 
with  thi?  liijuor  dealers,  gamblers,  and  so  forth,  and  the  support  of  Mewil 
fellows  of  t}w  baser  sort,'  regardless  of  national  political  preferences  ;  (3)  by  a 
skilful  and  plansiblo  championship  of  '  labor '  and  a  capture  of  the  labor 
vote. 

"Tlie  Bobs  of  this  gang  ia  thoroughly  disliked  and  distrusted  by  tlie 
responsible  and  ropntnblo  element  of  his  party  In  Minnctjtota,  but  they  tolerate 
him  on  account  of  his  poptilarity  and  becanse  they  CAnnot  break  him  down. 
Ue  has  operated  ehiofly  through  control  of  the  police  system.  Instead  of 
(inpprcssing  gambling  hoiisos,   for  example,   ho,   being  a  high  ofBctal,  hoa 
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allowed  sprcml  or  them  tn  nin  under  police  pmteotion,  himspLf  sharing  in 
Ibcir  lATgu  g&iua.  Until  recently  the  licjaor  salimn  liccncoa  have  been  $500 
(£100)  ft  year.  He  and  t!io  hencU  of  the  police  department  hnve  allow«l  a 
nnrabcT  of  phices  to  retail  litjuor  somewhat  secretly  outsido  the  police  patrol 
limitsi  within  which  we  rentrict  the  liquor  tmtUr,  and  ^m  tlicfie  illicit  pnh- 
lioAiis  the  Ring  has  colloctwl  largu  sums  of  money. 

"The  Rinp  has  seemed  to  control  the  mjijority  in  tho  Common  Comuil, 
bat  IhA  system  of  direct  taxation  and  of  checking  GXpf!nditnro  i.i  so  opon,  and 
the  somtiny  of  tho  press  and  pnblic  so  oonatant,  that  there  htm  been  littlo 
opportnoity  for  actual  plunder.  In  the  awarding  of  contracbt  thora  is  somo- 
times  a  ttvour  of  jobbery,  and  fteveral  of  tho  oouncilnion  are  not  above  taking 
IribM,  Bat  thoy  have  Iwcn  able  to  do  coni[>amtivoly  little  misidiief ;  in  faxi., 
nothing  outragoona  has  occurred  outniilo  of  the  jwHce  doi>artmf;iit.  T)w  Ring 
hui  lately  ohtainc<l  control  of  the  (elective)  Park  Boanl.  and  some  dis- 
reputable  jobs  have  rusolted.  So  there  have  been  malpractices  in  the  dejiurt' 
mmt  of  health  and  hospitals,  in  tho  management  of  the  water  syatom  and  in 
Uio  giving  away  nf  a  street  milwny  fronchifle.  But  we  are  not  a  badly* 
plandorud  city  by  any  means ;  anil  we  have  just  sncceodod  in  taking  tho 
control  of  the  police  out  of  the  hands  of  tlio  Ring  offieials  and  vcatud  it  in  a 
MrtTopoliCan  Police  Board,  with  excellent  results.  Two  of  the  Ring  are  now 
under  indictment  of  the  rounty  grand  jury  for  malpractices  in  office." 

St  Piiiil  (Minnesota),  popiJation  in  1880,  41,473,  now  over 
160,000— 

"There  is  no  reguhtr  Ring  in  St  Panh  It  has  for  many  years  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  clique  of  municipal  Democratic:  politicians,  who  are  fairly  good 
dtiwna,  and  havo  committed  no  very  outragroun  dcprfdationH.  The  city  is 
ran  apon  a  narrow  partisan  plan,  but  in  its  main  policies  ami  ex[»en<liturea 
tb«  views  of  leading  citizens  as  fonuulatod  in  the  Oiaralwr  of  Commerce 
almost  inrarUbly  prevail. 

•'The  Rings  of  Western  cities  <adda  my  informant)  aro  not  deliberately 
OCganized  for  plnnder  or  jobbery.  They  grow  nnt  of  our  jtarty  politics, 
Cntain  of  the  worse  elements  of  a  party  Tnid  that  their  superior  diligence  and 
skill  in  tliQ  manipulation  of  precinct  and  ward  caucttacs  put  thorn  in  control 
of  Uif  lo<-al  machinery  of  their  party  organization.  The  sncccfta  of  their  party 
gives  them  control  of  municipal  afTaira.  They  arc  generally  men  who  aro 
not  engaged  in  snooossfnl  trado  or  proFosNiunal  life,  and  make  city  politics 
thrir  bnsiiiMB.  They  soon  find  it  prohtablo  to  engage  in  various  small 
■Dhemea  and  jobs  for  profit,  but  do  not  usually  perpetrate  anything  very 
hold  or  bad. " 

'  I  hjiVG  taken  tho  two  cities  of  Minneapolis  anrl  St.  Paul 
Itocauso  they  ilhistrate  the  (lifferences  which  one  often  finds 
l)etween  places  whose  population  and  other  conditiotis  seem  very 
similar.     The  centres  of  thcso  two  cities  arc  only  ten  miles  apart ; 


their  sulmrhs  w\\\  soon  begin  to  touch.  Miimeapolfs  ia  younger, 
and  has  grown  far  more  rapitUy,,  and  the  luarivifat'turinf;  element 
in  its  population  is  larger.  But  in  njost  rcs])ecU  it  resembles  its 
elder  sister — they  arc  cxtreraoly  jealous  of  one  another — so 
closely  that  an  Old  World  (ibscr\'or  who  has  not  realized  the 
flwiftness  with  which  phenomena  come  and  go  in  the  West  is 
surprised  to  find  the  political  maladies  of  the  one  so  much  graver 
than  thf»se  of  the  other.  In  a  few  years'  time  Minneapolis  may 
have  regained  health,  St  Paul  perhaps  have  lost  it. 

In  critiea  of  the  second  rank  (say  from  t«n  thouamd  to  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants)  some  of  the  same  mischiefs  exist, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  opportunities  for  jobbing  arc 
limited.  The  offices  arc  moderately  paid.  The  population  of 
new  immigrants,  politically  incompetent,  and  therefore  easily 
l>eiTertihle,  bears  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  native  Americans.  The 
men  most  prominent  by  their  wealth  or  capacity  arc  more  likely 
to  be  known  to  the  mass  of  the  voters,  and  may  have  more 
leismo  to  join  in  local  politics.  Hence,  although  we  find  rings 
in  many  of  these  cities,  they  are  less  powerfid,  less  audacious, 
loss  comipt.  There  are,  of  course,  differences  between  one  city 
and  another,  diirrrences  sometimes  explicable  by  its  history  and 
the  character  of  its  population.  A  very  high  authority  writes 
mc  from  Michigan,  a  State  above  the  average — 

'*  I  liavo  board  no  chargo  of  the  reign  of  Bosses  or  Rings  for  the  '  pnrpoeos 

(if  poculatiou '  in  any  of  the  c'mxca  or  towns  of  Michigan  or  Indiana,  or  int^eeil 
in  moru  than  a  few  of  our  cities  gLmemlly.  and  thoao  for  tho  most  part  are  the 
large  citicis.  In  certain  cas«s  ringi  or  bosses  have  managed  political  cam- 
paigns far  partisan  purposoa,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent,  say  in  Detroit 
(population  in  1880,  116,840),  that  good  citizens  have  boon  excluded  from 
office  or  JisTO  declined  to  mn.  IJut  robbery  waa  not  the  aim  of  the  rings.  In 
not  a  few  of  onr  cities  the  liquor -saloon  keepers  have  combined  to  '  run 
politics '  so  08  to  gain  control  and  secure  a  municipal  management  friendly  to 
them.  That  is  in  part  the  explanation  of  the  great  uprising  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion pnrty.  I  think  the  country  is  not  to  ho  atHioted  in  the  future  aa  it  has 
Ircen  ill  the  \^ast,  with  rings  and  bossea.  The  people,  eren  in  the  larger 
cities,  have  at  last  been  awakened." 

The  cities  of  New  York  State  seem  to  suffer  more  than  those 
of  New  England  or  the  West  Albany  (a  place  of  90,000 
people)  has  h»ng  groaned  under  its  l>osses,  but  as  the  seat  of  the 
New  York  legislature  it  is  a  focus  of  intrigue.  Buffalo  (with 
1 65,000)  has  a  largo  Irish  and  German  population,     liochcstcr 
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and  Troy  are  ruled  by  local  cliques  j  tho  latter  is  full  of  fellows 
who  go  t«  serve  aa  **  ropeittera  "  at  Albany  olcctions.  Syruciisci 
is  smaller  aiid  better  thuii  uuy  of  the  foiu'  preceding,  but  lias  of 
Late  years  shown  some  serious  symptoms  of  the  same  disease. 
Cleveland  in  Ohio  is  a  larger  place  than  any  of  these,  but  having, 
like  the  re,st  of  Northern  Ohio,  a  better  quality  of  population,  its 
riugs  have  never  carried  things  with  a  hij^h  hand,  nor  stolen 
public  money.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Milwaukee  in  Wis- 
consin, and  such  New  England  cities  as  Providence,  Augusta, 
Hartford,  Lowell.  The  system  more  or  leas  exists  in  all  of  theae, 
but  the  boBses  have  not  ventured  to  exclude  respectable  out- 
siders from  office,  nor  have  they  robbed  the  city,  debauched  the 
legislature,  retained  their  power  by  election  frauds  after  the 
manner  of  their  great  models  in  Now  York  and  Philadelphia. 
And  tilth  seems  to  hold  true  also  of  the  Wetitern  and  Southern 
cities  of  moderate  size. 

As  regards  Ohio  a  judicious  authority  says — 

*'  Rings  are  much  lom  Ukoly  to  exLtt  iu  tim  suudler  cities,  thuugli  a  jiopula- 
tioa  of  30,000  or  40,000  may  occasionaUy  support  theiit.  We  shuuld  lanlly 
fiud  them  in  a  city  below  10,000 :  any  oorruptioii  tkore  would  be  occti&iona], 
not  systematic. " 

As  regards  Missouri  I  am  informed  tluit — 

**  Wtt  havu  fttw  or  no  Riiiga  in  oitioH  under  60,000  iiihabiUmts.  The 
HKuiller  cities  are  not  favourable  to  such  kinds  of  control.  Men  knovr  one 
iinot}i<«r  too  well.  Thero  ia  no  Urge  Aoating  irroaponsiblo  foUowiog  na  iu  larg« 
dtica." 

A  similar  answer  from  Kentucky  adds  that  Rings  have  neverthe- 
less been  heaitl  of  in  cities  so  small  a«  Lexington  (25,000  in- 
habitants) and  Frankfort  (6500). 

In  quite  small  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts — in  faiit,  wher- 
ever there  is  not  a  municipality,  but  government  is  either  by  a 
town  meeting  and  selectmen  or  by  townshi[»  or  county  officials — 
the  dangerous  conditions  are  reduced  to  their  minimum.  The 
new  immigrants  are  not  genenilly  pLmted  in  large  masses  but 
ncattered  among  the  native  population,  whose  habits  untl  modes 
Lif  thinking  they  soon  acquire.  The  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
who  settle  in  tho  country  distriota  have  been  (for  the  qiuiHty  of 
the  most  recent  immigrants  is  lower)  among  the  beat  of  their 
race,  and  have  formed  a  valuable  element.  The  country  voter, 
whelber  native  or  foreign,  is  exposed  to  fewer  temptations  than 
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his  brother  of  the  city,  and  is  less  easy  either  to  load  or  to  drive. 

He  is  ptirsimonioiis,  and  pays  his  county  or  U:>wn  ollicials  on  a 
nig]L?irdIy  scale.  A  boss  h:is  therefore  no  occuixiLion  in  such  a 
place.  His  talents  would  bo  wasted.  If  ti  ring  exists  in  a  small 
eity  it  is  little  more  than  a  clique  of  local  lawyers  who  eombine 
to  get  hold  of  the  local  otliees,  each  iu  his  turn,  and  to  secure  a 
seat  for  one  of  themselves  in  the  State  legislature,  where  there 
may  bo  pickings  to  be  hud.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line 
between  such  a  clique,  which  one  may  find  all  the  world  over, 
and  a  true  Kin;.,':  but  by  whichever  name  we  call  the  weed,  it 
does  little  hanu  to  the  croj).  Here  and  there,  however,  one 
meets  with  a  genuine  Boss  even  in  these  seats  of  rural  innocence. 
I  know  a  New  England  Town,  with  a  population  of  about  ten 
thousand  peoj)le,  which  has  long  been  ruled  by  such  a  loe;il  wire- 
ptdlor.  I  do  not  think  he  steals.  But  he  has  g-athercd  a  j»arty 
of  voters  i*ound  hini^  by  whose  help  he  carries  the  offices,  and 
gets  a  chance  of  pcrjictrating  jobs  which  cnrifh  himself  and 
Buj^jjly  work  for  his  supjiorters.  The  ciicuuisUuiced,  however, 
are  exceptional.  Within  the  taxing  urea  of  the  Town  there  Ue 
many  villas  of  wealthy  merchants,  who  do  business  in  a  neigh- 
bouring city,  but  are  taxed  on  their  suramor  residences  hero. 
Hence  the  funds  which  this  Towji  has  to  deal  with  are  much 
larger  than  would  be  the  c;i5e  in  ninst  towns  of  its  size,  while 
many  of  the  rich  tax-pjiyers  arc  not  citizens  here,  but  vote  in  the 
city  where  they  live  during  the  winter.^  Hence  they  cjinnot  go 
to  the  town  meeting  to  beard  the  boss,  but  must  grin  and  ]jay 
while  they  watch  his  gambols. 

Spe;iking  genenilly,  the  country  ])lace3  and  the  smaller  citiee 
arc  not  ring  ridden.  There  is  a  tendency  everywhere  for  the 
locid  party  organizations  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
perhaps  of  one  man.  But  this  happens  not  so  much  from  an 
intent  to  exclude  others  and  misuse  power,  as  because  the  work 
is  left  to  those  who  have  some  sort  of  interest  in  doing  it,  that, 
namely,  of  being  themselves  nominated  to  an  ottice.  Such  j)er- 
sons  are  seldom  professional  oftice-seekcra,  but  lawyers,  farmers, 
or  store-keepers,  who  are  ghid  to  add  something  to  their  income, 
and  have   the  importance,  not  so  conLempLiblu  in  a  village,  of* 
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'  It  will  be  remciubured  that  in  the  Unitvd  States,  though  a  man  may  pay 
toxvs  on  hU  real  ostute  iu  any  nuiiiVr  of  SUt<»  or  conntic-Jt  or  cities,  hu  c&n  vulv, 
uvcn  in  purely  local  elccUons  or  on  itunly  local  niuU&rs,  Iu  one  plocu  only— that 
iu  wUicU  hu  \»  bulJ  to  nttJtUi. 
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sitting  in  the  State  legislature.  Nor  docs  much  harm  result. 
The  uiiminifitration  is  fairly  good  ;  the  ta^x-paycrs  are  uot  robbed. 
If  u  loading  citizen,  who  docs  nob  belong  tu  ihc  muiiagiug  circle, 
wishes  to  get  a  nomination,  he  will  probably  succeed  ;  iu  fact,  no 
one  will  caro  to  exclude  him.  In  many  placca  there  is  a  uon- 
purty  '*  citizens'  couunittee ''  which  Uikes  things  uut  of  the 
hands  of  the  two  organizations  by  running  as  candidates  respect- 
able men  irrespective  of  party.  Such  candidates  ai*e  often 
carried,  and  will  be  carriwl  if  the  locid  party  managers  have 
oflcndod  public  suutinicut  liy  bad  nominations.  In  short,  the 
materialii  for  real  riu;.'  government  do  not  exist,  and  its  methods 
are  inapplicable,  outside  the  largo  citias.  No  one  needs  to  fear 
it»  or  does  feai'  it. 

What  has  been  said  refura  chiefly  to  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States.  The  circumstances  of  the  South  lu-e  dif- 
ferent, )»ut  they  illuatnite  equally  well  the  general  laws  of  ring 
growth.  In  the  Southern  citit«  there  is  scarcely  any  population 
of  Euro[»ean  immif^rants.  The  lowest  class  consists  of  t»ej;roes 
and  "  jx>ur  whites."  The  ncgi'oea  are  ignorant,  and  would  be 
diuigerously  pt:i«tic  material  in  the  hiuids  of  unscrupulous  wire- 
pullers, AS  was  amjjly  shown  after  tho  Civil  War.  But  they 
have  hitherto  mostly  be!on*;o4l  to  the  Iie|»ublic^in  party,  and  the 
Democratic  jxirty  has  so  comi>letcIy  regained  its  ascendency  that 
the  bosst-s  who  controlled  the  negro  vote  can  do  nothing.  In 
meet  ports  of  the  South  the  men  of  ability  and  st;tnding  have 
ioterestod  themselves  in  politics  so  far  as  to  dictate  the  linos  of 
party  action.  Their  position  when  self-government  was  rosUjred 
ukI  the  carpet-baggers  had  to  bo  ovL'rthro\vn  forced  them  to 
exertions.  Sometimes  they  ufw  or  tijlerate  a  ring,  but  they  do 
not  sufl'er  it  U)  do  serious  misohiuf,  and  it  is  usually  glad  to 
nontinate  one  of  theiu,  or  any  one  whom  they  recunimend.  The 
old  tra<iitions  of  social  ieadershij*  survive  better  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North,  so  that  tho  poorer  pait  of  tho  white  popula- 
tion is  more  upfc  to  follow  tho  suggestions  of  eminent  local  citizens 
wkI  to  place  them  at  its  he-ad  when  they  will  accept  the  positiort 
Moreover,  the  S(»uth  is  a  comparatively  poor  country.  Less  is 
to  1k)  g^iinoil  from  oHice  (including  membership  of  a  legislature), 
either  in  tho  way  of  salary  or  indirectly  thrciugh  jobbing  con- 
tnicts  or  influencing  legislation.  Tho  prizes  in  the  profession  of 
politics  being  fewer,  the  profession  is  not  prosecuted  with  the 
same  eai'nestncss  and  perfection  of   organiziition.      There  are, 
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however,  Bonie  cities  where  conditions  similar  to  those  of  large 
Northern  cities  reappear,  aTid  there  Ring-and-boestiom  reappears 
also.  New  Orleans  is  the  best  exsimple,  and  in  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  whore  there  never  was  a  plantation  aristocrat-y  like  that 
of  the  Atlantic  Slave  Slates,  rings  are  pretty  numerous,  though, 
as  the  cities  are  sniall  and  seldom  rich,  their  exploits  altiuct 
Little  attention. 
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An  illustration  of  the  familiar  eiirtum  rpgarding  the  wififlom 
with  which  the  world  is  governed  may  be  found  in  ilie  fact  that 
the  greatest  changes  are  often  those  introduced  \vith  the  leaat 
notion  of  their  consequence,  and  the  moet  fatal  those  which 
enrv)untcr  least  resistance.  So  the  system  of  removala  from 
Fetieral  office  which  began  some  sixty  yeiirs  ago,  though  dis- 
mpproved  of  by  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time,  in- 
cluding Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  excited  comparatively  little 
attention  in  the  country,  nor  did  its  advocAtea  foresee  a  tithe  of 
it»  far-reaching  resulta. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  the  right  of 
appointing  to  Federal  offices  in  the  President,  requiring  the 
consent  ci  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  the  more  iraportant,  and 
permitting  Congress  to  vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. It  was  assumed  that  this  clause  gave  officials  a  tenure 
At  the  pleasure  of  the  President — i.e.  that  ho  had  the  legal  riglit 
of  removing  them  without  cause  assigned.  But  the  earlier  Pre- 
sidents considered  the  tenure  as  being  practicidly  for  life  or 
during  good  behaviour,  and  did  not  remove,  except  for  some 
solid  reason,  persons  appointed  by  their  predecessors.  Wash- 
ington in  his  eight  years  displaced  only  nine  persons,  and  all  for 
cause,  John  Adams  nine  in  four  years,  and  those  not  on  political 
grounds.  Jefferson  in  his  eight  years  removed  thirty-nine,  but 
many  of  these  were  persons  whom  Adams  had  unfiiirly  put  in 
just  before  quitting  office ;  and  in  the  twenty  years  that  followed 
(1808-26)  there  were  but  sixteen  removals.  In  1820,  however, 
a  biU  was  run  through  Congress  fixing  four  years  as  the  term 
fur  a  large  number  of  offices.  This  was  ominous  of  evil,  and 
caUed  forth  the  displeasure  of  both  Jefferson  and  Madison.  The 
VOL.  u  u 
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President,  however,  and  his  heads  of  departmente  did  not  remove, 
so  the  tenure  of  good  behaviour  generally  remiiined.  But  a  new- 
era  began  with  the  liot  and  heudy  JuckBon,  who  reached  the 
presidential  chair  in  1828.  He  was  a  raw  rude  Western,  a  man 
of  the  people,  borne  into  power  by  a  popular  movement,  incensed 
against  all  who  were  connected  with  his  predecessor,  a  warm 
friend  and  a  bitter  enemy,  anxious  to  repay  serWce^  rendered  to 
himself.  Penetrated  by  extreme  theories  of  equality,  he  pro- 
claimed in  his  Message  that  rotation  in  office  was  a  principle  in 
the  Republican  creed,  and  obeyed  both  bis  doctrine  and  his 
passions  by  displacing  five  hundred  postmasters  in  liis  first  year, 
and  appointing  partisans  in  their  room.  The  plan  of  using  office 
as  a  mere  engine  in  partisan  warfare  had  already  been  tried  in 
New  York,  where  the  stresa  of  party  contests  had  led  to  an  early 
development  of  many  devices  in  party  organization  ;  and  it  was 
a  New  York  adherent  of  Jackson,  Mai'cy,  who,  sjieaking  in  the 
Senate  in  1832,  condensed  the  new  doctrine  in  a  phrase  that  has 
become  famous — "To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."^ 

From  1828  till  a  few  years  ago  the  rule  with  both  parties 
has  been  that  on  a  change  of  President  nearly  all  Federal  offices, 
from  the  legations  to  European  Courts  down  to  village  post- 
masterahips,  are  deemed  to  he  vacant  The  present  holders  may 
of  course  be  continued  or  reappointed  (if  their  term  has  expired)  ; 
and  if  the  new  President  belongs  to  the  same  party  as  his  pre- 
decessor, many  of  them  wiW  be ;  but  they  are  not  hold  to  have 
either  a  legal  or  a  moral  claim.  The  choice  of  the  President  or 
departmental  head  has  been  absolutely  free,  no  qualifications, 
except  the  citizenship  of  the  nominee,  being  required,  nor  any 
check  imposed  on  him,  except  that  the  Senate's  consent  is  needed 
to  the  more  important  posts.' 

The  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his 
miuisters  of  the  persons  who  applied  for  places  at  a  distance, 
obliged  them  to  seek  information  and  advice  from  those  who, 
belonging  to  the  neighbourhood,  could  give  it.  It  was  natiu-al 
for  the  senators  from  a  State  or  the  representative  in  Congress 


^  Berore  1820  GoTemor  Clinton  oomplriiued  *'of  an  orgauiz<ed  anil  disciplined 
corps  of  Federal  offlcUls  interfering  in  Stale  elections,"  Marcy's  speech  wtw  n 
defence  of  the  syBlem  of  partisan  remnvals  and  short  tumu  from  thu  example  of 
Wa  own  State.  "  They  [the  New  York  politiciann]  when  cnut<'tidiiig  for  victory 
arow  the  intention  of  enjoying  the  fruita  of  it  They  see  nothiug  wrong  In  the 
role  that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy." 

'  See  00  tbia  subject,  Chapter  V.  ia  Vol.  I, 
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from  a  district  within  which  a  vacant  office  lay,  to  recommend 
to  the  President  caiididat^js  for  it,  natural  for  the  President  or 
his  ministers  to  be  giiidcd  by  this  recommendation,  of  course,  in 
both  cases,  only  when  they  belonged  to  the  same  party  as  the 
President.*  Although  this  usage  received  no  sanction  from  the 
Constitution,  senators  and  representatives  maintained  it  so  per- 
sistently, since  it  strengthened  themselves  and  their  party  in  the 
locality,  that  the  executive  virtually  admitted  the  rights  they 
claimed,  and  suffered  ite  patronage  to  be  prostituted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  rewarding  local  party  service  and  conciliating  local  party 
support.  Now  and  then  a  President,  or  a  strong  Minister  con- 
trolling the  Prwident,  has  proved  restive;  yet  the  usage  con- 
tinues, being  grounded  on  the  natural  wish  of  the  executive  to 
have  the  good-will  and  help  of  the  senators  in  getting  treaties 
and  iippointmenta  confirmed,  and  on  the  feeling  that  the  party 
in  every  district  must  bo  strengthened  by  a  distribution  of  good 
bhings,  in  the  way  which  the  local  leader  thinks  most  service- 
ftble.  The  essential  features  of  the  system  are,  that  a  jilace  in 
the  public  service  is  held  at  the  absolute  pleasure  of  the  appoint- 
ing authority  ;  that  it  is  invariably  bestowed  from  party  motives 
on  a  party  man,  as  a  reward  for  party  services  (whether  of  the 
appointee  or  of  some  one  who  pushes  him) ;  that  no  man  expects 
to  hold  it  any  longer  than  his  party  holds  power ;  and  that  he 
has  therefore  the  strongest  personal  reasons  for  fighting  in  the 
party  ranks.  Thus  the  conception  of  oflBce  among  politicians 
came  to  be  not  the  ideal  one,  of  its  involving  a  duty  to  the  com- 
munity, nor  the  "practical"  one,  of  its  being  a  snug  berth  in 
which  a  man  may  five  if  he  does  not  positively  neglect  bis  work, 
but  the  pen'erted  one,  of  its  being  a  salary  paid  in  respect  of 
party  aervices,  past,  present^  and  futiu*e. 

The  politicians,  however,  could  hardly  have  riveted  this 
systtem  on  the  country  but  for  certain  notions  which  had  become 
current  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  "  Rotation  in  office " 
was,  and  indeed  by  most  men  still  is,  hold  to  bo  conformable  to 
the  genius  of  a  democracy.  It  gives  every  man  an  equal  chance 
of  power  and  salary,  resembling  herein  the  Athenian  and  Floren- 
tine system  of  choosing  officers  by  lot.  It  is  supposed  to  stimu- 
Ule  men  to  exertion,  to  foster  a  laudable  ambition  to  serve  the 
coimtry   or  the  neighbourhood,   to  prevent  the  growth  of  an 

*  Not  neceuiuily  llie  majority,  for  the  Prwident  may  be  of  the  party  whlcli-is 
la  a  minority  in  Concnsa. 
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official  cast«f  with  its  habits  of  routino,  ite  atifihosa,  its  ftrrogance, 
It  recognizes  that  etjuality  which  is  ho  dear  to  tho  American 
mind,  bidding  an  official  remember  that  he  is  the  semint  of  the 
poople  and  not  their  master,  like  tho  bureaucrats  of  Europe.  It 
forbids  him  to  fancy  that  he  haa  any  right  to  be  where  he  is, 
any  pround  for  expecting  to  stay  there.  It  minist^^rs  in  an  odd 
kind  of  way  to  that  fondness  for  novelty  and  change  in  jjersons 
and  surroundings  which  is  natural  in  the  constantly -moing 
communities  of  the  West  The  habit  which  grew  up  of  electing 
State  and  city  officers  for  short  terms  tended  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. If  those  whom  the  people  itself  chose  were  to  hold  oftice 
only  for  a  year  or  two,  why  should  those  who  were  appointed 
by  Federal  authority  have  a  longer  tenure  ?  And  the  use  of 
jiatronago  for  political  purposes  was  further  justified  by  the 
example  of  England,  whose  government  was  believe<l  by  the 
Americans  of  fifty  j'ears  ago  to  be  worked,  as  in  last  century  it 
largely  was  work€<i,  by  the  Patronage  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury 
in  hiB  function  of  distributing  places  to  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  honours  (such  as  orders,  and  steps  in  tho 
peerage)  to  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments to  the  relatives  of  both.^ 

Another  and  a  potent  reason  why  the  rotation  plan  com- 
mended itself  to  the  Americans  is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  will  do  well  enough  any 
work  you  set  him  to,  a  belief  hiippily  expressed  by  their  old 
enemy  King  George  the  Third  when  he  said  that  "  every  man 
is  good  enough  for  any  place  he  can  get"  In  America  every 
smart  man  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  anything  that  he  turns 
hia  hand  to,  and  the  fact  that  a  man  has  worked  himself  into 
a  place  is  some  evidence  of  his  smartnees.  He  is  a  "practical 
man."  This  is  at  bottom  George  the  Third's  idea ;  if  you  are 
clever  enough  to  make  people  give  you  a  place,  you  are  clever 
enough  to  discharge  its  duties,  or  to  conceal  the  fact  that  yon 
are  not  diachiu'ging  them.  It  may  be  added  that  most  of  these 
Federal  places,  and  those  which  come  most  before  the  eyes  of 
the  ordinarj'  citizen,  require  little  special  fitness.  Any  careful 
and  honest  man  does  fnirly  well  for  a  tide-waiter  or  a  lighthouse 
keeper.     Able  and  active  men  had  no  great  interest  in  advocat- 

*  Now  of  coiirse  tlje  tables  hare  heKti  tomecl,  ntid  the  examplea  of  the  practi- 
cally irromoTablc  EnpUsh  civil  wrvice  and  of  the  competitive  eutrance  Qxamiaa- 
tloni  in  Etigloiul  are  cited  a^iiist  the  Ainorican  system. 
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ing  appointment  by  merit  or  security  of  tenure,  for  they  seldom 
wanted  places  themselves ;  and  tbey  had,  or  thought  they  had, 
an  interest  in  jobbing  their  poor  relatives  and  unprosperous 
friends  into  the  public  service.  It  is  true  that  the  relative  or 
friend  ran  the  risk  of  being  tiimed  out.  But  hope  is  stronger 
than  fear.  The  prospect  of  getting  a  place  affects  ten  people 
for  one  who  is  affected  by  the  prospect  of  losing  it,  for  aspirants 
are  many  and  places  relatively  few. 

Hitherto  wo  have  been  considering  Federal  offices  only,  the 
immense  majority  whereof  are  such  potty  posts  as  those  of  post- 
master in  a  village,  custom-house  officer  at  a  seaport,  and  so 
forth,  although  they  also  include  clerkships  in  the  departmonte 
at  Washington,  foreign  ambassadorships  and  consulates,  and 
govemoi-^hips  of  the  Territories.  The  system  of  rotation  had 
however  laid  such  a  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  country  that  it 
•COD  extended  itself  over  State  offices  and  city  offices  also,  in  so 
far  as  such  offices  remained  appointive,  and  were  not,  like  the 
higher  administrative  posts  and  (in  most  of  the  States  and  the 
Urger  cities)  the  judicial  offices,  handed  over  to  popular  election. 
Thus  appointment  by  favour  and  tenure  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
appointor  became  the  rule  in  every  sphere  and  branch  of  govern- 
ment, National,  State,  and  municipal,  down  to  that  very  recent 
time  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  a  people  so  eminently  practical  as  the  Americans  acquiesced 
in  a  system  which  perverts  public  office  from  its  proper  function 
of  serving  the  public,  destroys  the  prospect  of  that  skill  which 
CQfines  with  experience,  and  gives  nobody  the  least  security  that 
he  will  gain  a  higher  post,  or  even  retain  the  one  he  holds,  by 
disphiying  the  highest  efficiency.  The  explanation  is  that 
administration  used  to  be  conducted  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way, 
that  the  citizens,  accustomed  to  help  themselves,  relied  very 
little  on  their  functionaries,  and  did  not  care  whether  they  wore 
skilful  or  not,  and  that  it  was  so  easy  and  so  common  for  a  man 
who  fell  out  of  one  kind  of  business  to  take  to  and  make  hii^ 
living  by  another  that  deprivation  seemed  to  involve  little  hard- 
ship. However,  the  main  reason  was  that  there  was  no  party 
and  no  set  of  persons  specially  int-erestod  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  system,  whcroafi  there  soon  came  to  be  a  set  specially  con- 
cerned to  defend  it  It  develo]:>ed,  I  might  almost  ^ay  created, 
the  class  of  professional  politicians,  and  thoy  maintained  it, 
because  it  exactly  suited  them.     That  great  and  growing  volume 
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of  political  work  to  be  duue  in  managing  primaries,  conventions, 
and  elections  for  the  city,  State,  and  National  governmonts, 
whereof  I  have  already  spoken,  and  which  the  advance  of  demo- 
cratic Bcntimont  and  the  needs  of  party  warfare  evolved  from 
1820  down  to  about  1850,  needed  men  who  should  give  to  it 
constant  and  undivided  attention.  These  men  the  plan  of  rota- 
tion in  office  provided.  Persons  who  had  nothing  to  gain  for 
themselves  wonld  soon  have  tired  of  the  work.  The  members  of 
a  permanent  civil  service  would  have  had  no  motive  for  inter- 
fering in  politics,  because  the  political  defeat  of  a  public  officer's 
friends  would  have  left  his  position  the  same  as  before,  and  the 
civil  service  not  being  all  of  one  party,  bub  composed  of  persona 
apjjointod  at  dillerent  times  by  executives  of  difierent  hues, 
would  not  have  acted  together  as  a  whole.  Those,  however, 
whose  bread  and  butter  depend  on  their  party  may  bo  tnxsted 
to  woi'k  for  their  party,  to  enlist  recruits,  look  after  the  organiza- 
tion, play  electioneering  tricks  from  which  ordinary  party  spirit 
might  recoil.  The  class  of  professional  politicians  was  therefore 
the  first  crop  which  the  spoils  system,  the  system  of  using  public 
office  as  private  plunder,  bore.  Bosses  were  the  second  crop.  In 
the  old  Scandinavian  poetry  the  special  title  of  the  Icing  or  chief- 
tain is  "the  giver  of  lings."  He  attracts  followers  and  rewards 
the  services,  whether  of  the  warrior  or  the  skald,  by  liberal  gifts. 
So  the  Boss  wins  and  holds  power  by  the  bestowal  of  patronage. 
Places  ai-e  the  prize  of  victory  in  election  warfare ;  he  divides 
tliis  spoil  before  as  well  as  after  the  battle,  promising  the  higher 
elective  offices  to  the  strongest  among  his  lighting  men,  nnd  dis- 
pensing the  minor  apfX)intivc  offices  which  lie  in  his  own  gift,  or 
that  of  bis  lieutenants,  to  combatants  of  less  note  but  equal 
loyalty.  Thus  the  chieftain  consolidates,  extends,  fortifies  his 
power  by  rewarding  his  supporters.  He  garrisons  the  outposts 
with  his  sqiuros  and  hcnchmon,  who  are  bound  fast  to  him  by 
the  hope  of  getting  something  more,  and  the  fear  of  losing  what 
they  have.  Most  of  these  appointive  offices  are  too  poorly  paid 
to  attract  able  men  ;  but  they  form  a  stepping-stone  to  the  higher 
ones  obtained  by  popular  election ;  and  the  desire  to  get  them 
and  keep  them  providee  that  numerous  rank  and  file  which  the 
American  system  requires  to  work  the  Machine.  In  a  country 
like  England  oHice  is  an  object  of  desire  to  a  few  prominent  men, 
but  only  to  a  few,  because  the  places  which  are  vacated  on  a 
change  of  government  are  less  than  fifty  in  all,  while  vacancies 
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in  other  pkcea  happen  only  by  death  or  promotion.  Honce  an 
insignificant  number  of  persons  out  of  the  whole  population 
have  u  personal  pecuniury  interest  in  thu  triumph  of  iboir  party. 
In  England,  therefore,  one  has  what  may  be  called  the  general 
officers  and  headquarters  staff  of  an  army  of  professional  poli- 
ticians, but  few  subaltcma  and  no  privates.  And  in  England 
moet  of  these  general  officers  are  rich  men,  independent  of  official 
saJaries.  In  Ameiica  the  privates  are  proportioned  in  number 
to  the  officers.  They  are  a  great  host  As  nearly  all  live  by 
polities,  they  are  held  together  by  a  strong  personal  motive. 
When  their  party  is  kept  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Federal  govern 
ment,  as  the  Democrats  were  out  from  1861  till  1885,  they  have  a 
second  chance  in  the  State  spoils,  a  third  chance  in  the  city  spoils  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  winning  at  least  one  of  these  two  latter  sets  of 
places  maintains  their  discipline  and  whets  their  appetite,  how- 
ever sUght  may  be  their  chance  of  captiu*ing  the  Federal  office*. 

It  is  these  spoilsmen  who  have  depraved  and  distorted  the 
mechanism  of  politics.  It  is  they  who  pack  the  primaries  and 
run  the  conventions  so  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  popular 
choice,  they  who  contrive  and  execute  the  election  fruuds  which 
disgrace  some  States  and  cities, — repeating  and  ballot  stuffing, 
obstruction  of  the  polls,  and  fraudulent  countings  in.^ 

In  making  every  administrative  appointment  a  matter  of 
party  claim  and  personal  favour,  the  system  has  lowered  the 
general  tone  of  public  morals,  for  it  has  taught  men  to  neglect 
the  interests  of  the  community,  and  mado  insincerity  ripen  into 
cynicism.  Nobody  supposes  that  merit  has  anything  to  do  with 
promotJon,  or  believes  the  pretext  alleged  for  an  appointment. 
Politics  has  been  turned  into  the  art  of  distributing  salaries  so 
as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  support  from  friends  with  the 
minimum  of  offence  to  opponents.  To  this  art  able  men  have 
been  forced  to  bend  their  minds  :  on  this  Presidents  and  ministers 
have  spent  those  hours  which  were  demaitdcd  by  the  real 
problems  of  the  country.*  The  rising  politician  must  think  of 
obscure   sup|X)rters   seeking   petty   places  as   well  as  of  those 

^  The  tut  ihat  in  CiuudA  Uia  oivU  servioe  Im  p«rin«nent  nuy  well  be  thought 
to  have  something  to  do  with  the  abeuoce  of  such  ■  regular  party  Mmihine  u  the 
United  Sutes  poMesa. 

'  Prwideiit  Oerfleld  said  "ouetbird  of  the  working  hoitrs  of  senntors  and 
npraMtttatirM  ia  scarcely  sutKi-ient  tn  meet  the  dcrnnnil!!  in  rufurenco  to  tin* 
appoiotmeati  to  office,  .  .  ,  Withajudictoud  system  of  civil  service  the  business 
of  ^«  departmenta  coald  be  better  done  at  tudf  tho  coat." 
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greater  appoiatmeats  by  which  his  knowledge  of  mon  and  his 
honesty  deserve  ti:)  be  judged.  It  is  hardly  a  caricature  in  Mr. 
Lowell's  satire  wbon  the  iut-oridiiig  presidential  candidate  ■wrrites 
to  his  maritime  fi'iend  in  ^aw  Ei»glaiid, — 

"  If  yon  git  me  xnaaAc  the  White  Boom, 
Your  head  with  ile  I'll  kinder  'iiint, 
By  gittin'  you  iusidc  the  light-house, 
'  Down  to  the  end  of  JaalAm  pint." 

After  this,  it  seems  a  small  thing  to  add  tliat  rotation 
office  has  not  improved  the  quality  of  the  civil  service.  Men 
selected  for  their  services  at  elections  or  in  primaries  have  not 
proved  the  most  ciipable  servants  of  the  public  As  most  of  the 
posts  they  till  need  nothing  more  than  such  ordinary  business 
qualities  as  the  average  American  possesses,  the  mischief  has  not 
come  home  to  the  citizens  generally,  but  it  has  sometimes  been 
serious  in  the  higher  grades,  such  as  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington and  some  of  the  greater  custom-houses.  Moreover,  the 
otiicial  is  not  free  to  attend  to  his  official  duties.  More  important, 
because  more  influential  on  his  fortunes,  is  the  duty  to  his  party 
of  looking  after  its  interests  at  the  election,  and  his  duty  to  his 
chiefs,  the  Boss  and  Ritj^,  of  seeing  that  the  candidate  they 
favoiu*  gets  the  party  nomination.  Such  an  official,  whom  demo- 
cratic theory  seeks  to  remind  of  his  dependence  on  the  jjUblic^ 
does  not  feel  himself  bound  to  the  public,  but  to  the  city  Ifoss  or 
senator  or  coiigressimm  who  has  procured  his  a]>pointment!. 
Gratitude,  duty,  service,  are  all  for  the  patron.  So  far  from 
making  the  official  zealous  in  the  i>erformauce  of  his  functions, 
insecurity  of  tenure  has  discouraged  sedulous  application  to  work, 
sincu  it  is  not  by  such  application  that  office  is  retained  and  pro- 
motion won.  The  administration  of  some  among  the  public 
departments  in  Federal  and  city  government  is  more  behind  that 
of  private  enterprises  than  is  the  case  in  European  countries ; 
the  ingenuity  and  executive  Uilent  which  the  nation  justly  boasts, 
are  least  visible  in  national  or  municipal  business.  In  short,  the 
civil  serWco  is  not  in  Amorica,  and  camiut  imder  the  system  of 
rotation  become,  a  career.  Placo-hunting  is  the  career,  and  an 
office  is  not  a  puolic  trust,  but  a  means  of  requiting  party 
services,  and  also,  under  the  method  of  assessments  previously 
described,  n  source  whence  party  funds  may  be  raised  for  election 
purposes. 
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Some  of  these  evila  were  observed  as  far  back  as  1853,  wben 
an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  requiring  clerks  appointed  to  the 
d(.'iJtirtment&  at  Washingtua  to  pu£s  ii  qiiiklifyiiig  examination.^ 
Keither  thia  nor  subsequent  legislative  eHorts  in  the  same  dii'ec- 
tion  produced  any  improvement,  for  the  men  in  o£Bc6  who  ought 
to  have  given  effect  to  the  law  were  hostile  to  it.  Similar  causes 
defeated  the  system  of  competitive  examination,  inaugumtod  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  in  1871,  when  the  present  agitation  for  civil 
service  reform  had  begun  to  lay  hold  of  the  public  mind.  Mr. 
Uayes  (1677-81)  was  the  first  President  who  seems  to  have 
honestly  desired  to  reform  the  civil  service,  but  the  opposition  of 
the  politicians,  and  the  indilferenco  of  Congress,  which  had  legis- 
lated merely  in  deference  to  the  pressure  of  enL'ghtened  opinion 
outride,  proved  too  much  for  him.  A  real  step  in  advance  was 
Jiowever  made  in  18iJ3,  by  the  passage  of  what  is  called  from  its 
tbor  (late  senator  from  Ohio)  the  Pendleton  Act,  which  insti- 
tuted a  IxKird  of  civil  service  commissioners  (to  be  named  by  the 
President),  directing  them  to  apply  a  system  of  competitive  exami- 
nations to  a  considerable  number  of  offices  in  the  departments 
at  Washington,  and  a  smaller  number  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  President  Arthur  named  a  good  commission,  and 
under  the  rules  framed  by  it  some  improvement  was  effected. 
AMjen  Ml".  Cleveland  became  President  in  1885  it  wtis  feared 
that  the  hungry  Democrats,  having  been  out  of  power  since 
1861,  would  fall  like  wolves  upon  the  offices,  compelling  the 
President  to  dismiss  the  present  place-holders  to  make  room  for 
his  own  partisans.  Mr.  Cleveland,  however,  if  he  has  not  done 
kll  the  good  that  sanguine  reformers  hoped,  seems  to  have 
Acquiesced  in  less  evil  than  many  reformers  expected.  I  do  not 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  what  is  in  America  a  matter  of 
keen  controversy,  but  that  he  did  not  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
office-holders,  whether  belonging  to  the  classes  covered  by  the 
Pendleton  Act  or  to  any  others,  may  be  gathered  from  the  com- 
iA  that  arose  from  Democratic  spoilsmen,  who  think  the 
rD&idency  is  hardly  wurth  wiuumg  if  it  does  not  bear  fruit  for 
e  class  they  belong  to. 
The  Act  of  1883  applies  to  only  about  14,000  out  of  nearly 
1 20|000  posts  in  the  Federal  government     But  ita  moral  effect 


^  To  b&vti  made  [jIkcus  tenable  duriutj  uood  liehaviour  wunid  have  bevn  open  to 
the  DbjrcttuD  thftl  it  would  prevent  Ihe  '^W'-f'-fi'l  of  iDoompetiutt  tueu  o^tuit 
vboni  no  spvuifie  diarge  could  ba  provod. 
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baa  been  greater  than  this  proportion  representa,  and  entitles  it 
to  the  description  given  of  it  at  the  time  as  "a  sad  blow  to  the 
pessimiBtfi."  It  strengthens  the  bunds  of  any  President  who  may 
desire  reform,  and  ha«  stimulated  the  civil  sennce  reform  move- 
ment in  States  and  municipalities.  Several  States  have  now 
instituted  examinations  for  admisgion  to  their  civil  service ;  and 
similar  legislation  has  been  applied  to  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Boston,  and  other  cities.  Some  years  must  pass  before  the 
result  of  these  changes  upon  the  purification  of  politics  can  be 
fairly  judged.  It  is  for  the  present  enough  to  say  that  while  the 
state  of  things  above  dosuribed  has  been  generuUy  true  both  of 
Federal  and  of  State  and  city  administration  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  there  is  now  reason  to  hope  that  the  practice  of 
jipjx)inting  for  short  t^rms,  and  dismissing  in  order  to  fill 
vacancies  with  political  adherents,  has  been  shaken  ;  and  that 
the  extension  of  examiuatious  will  tend  more  and  more  to 
exclude  mere  spoilsmen  from  the  public  service. 
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ELKCTIONS  AND  THEIR  MAOHINKRY 


I  cAKNOT  attempt  to  describe  the  complicated  uud  varying  eloc- 
tion  Iaws  of  the  diiferent  States.  But  there  are  some  peculiaritiea 
of  election  usage  common  to  most  or  all  SUvtea,  which  have  told 
so  much  upon  practical  politics,  especially  on  the  Machine  politics 
of  cities,  as  to  require  a  passing  notice. 

All  expenses  of  preparing  the  polling  places  and  of  paying 
the  clerks  and  other  election  officers  who  receive  and  count  the 
I'otGS,  are  borne  by  the  community,  not  (as  in  England)  by  the 
omdidates. 

All  popular  elections,  whether  for  city,  State,  or  Federal 
offices,  are  in  all  States  conducted  by  ballot^  which,  however,  was 
introduced,  and  has  been  regarded,  not  so  much  as  a  device  for 
preventing  bribery  or  intimidation,  but  rather  as  the  quickest 
and  easiest  mode  of  taking  the  votes  of  a  multitude.  Secrecy 
haA  not  been  specially  aimed  at,  and  in  point  of  fact  is  not 
generally  secui-ed.  Accordingly  the  preparation  and  distribution 
to  voters  of  the  voting  papers  has  been  (I  think  universally  *) 
left  to  the  candidates  and  their  friends,  that  is,  to  the  parties, 
and  the  ex|>ense  of  printing  and  distributing  these  papers  is  borne 
by  the  hitter. 

An  election  is  a  far  more  complicated  affair  in  America  than 
in  Europe.  The  number  of  elective  ottices  is  greater,  and  as 
terms  of  office  are  shorter,  the  number  of  offices  to  bo  voted  for 
in  any  given  year  is  much  greater.  To  save  the  expense  of 
numerous  distinct  pollings  it  is  usual,  though  by  no  means  uni- 
venal,  to  take  the  pollings  for  a  vanety  of  offices  at  the  same 


'  X  do  Dot  venture  to  nuke  Bt.at«meiita  coDoeming  oil  tli«  States,  bocaois 
tken  aro  man^r  Torijitioiu  in  tStato  laws.  For  the  purpose  of  tht  piciteat  chupWr 
It  ii  ol  tiiukll  iiuportauc«  to  oMertain  tuuctly  wluit  rules  pr«vaU  m  each  and  avery 
Stftte.     What  tlia  text  doMiiboa  u  the  general  practice. 
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time,  that  is  to  say,  to  elect  Federal  officials  (presidential  electors 
and  congressmen),  State  officials,  county  officials,  and  city  officials 
on  one  and  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  polling  booths. 
Presidential  electors  are  chosen  only  once  in  four  years,  congress- 
men once  in  two.  But  the  number  of  State  and  county  and 
city  places  to  be  filled  is  so  largo  that  a  voter  seldom  goes  to  the 
polling  booth  without  having  to  cast  his  vote  for  at  least  eight 
or  ten  persons,  candidates  for  ditTerent  offices,  and  sometimes  he 
may  vote  for  twenty  or  thirty,' 

This  has  given  rise  to  the  system  of  slip  tickets.  A  slip 
ticket  is  a  list,  printed  on  a  long  strip  of  paper,  of  the  persona 
standing  in  the  same  interest,  that  is  to  say,  recommended  by 
the  same  party  or  political  group  for  the  posts  to  be  filled  up  at 
any  election.^  It  is  issued  by  the  party  organization  on  the  eve 
of  the  election,  and  contains  the  names  of  the  party  nominees, 
with  the  offices  for  which  they  are  respectively  candidates.  Copies 
of  the  slip,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  voters,  are  struck  off 
by  the  party  committee  and  handed  to  tbcir  agents,  who  take 
their  stand  in  front  of  the  polling  booths  and  distribute  the  tickets 
to  the  voters  as  they  come  up  and  enter.  Each  party  of  course 
looks  first  after  ita  own  adherents,  but  gladly  sujjplies  its  tickets 
to  every  voter  who  consents  to  take  them.  There  is  no  secrecy; 
the  voter  may  be  seen  taking  the  ticket  from  the  agent  of  his 
party,  and  can  be  followed  by  watchful  eyes  from  the  moment  of 
his  having  taken  it  till  ho  deposits  it  in  the  ballot  box.  If  he  is 
an  average  sort  of  person,  he  drops  it  in  just  as  he  has  received 
it  This  is  called  voting  the  "  regular  "  or  '*  straight "  ticket 
If,  however,  he  be  a  man  of  some  independence,  and  dislikes 
one  or  more  of  the  names  he  finds  on  his  party  ticket,  he  strikes 
out  tbo.so  names,  and  probably  writes  in  some  other  name  instead. 
This  is  called  **  scratching."  To  facilitate  such  action,  the  prac- 
tice has  giowii  up  for  agents  to  be  placed  at  the  voting  place 
who  supply  small  slips  of  paper  gummed  at  the  back,  and  bearing 
on  the  front  the  name  of  some  other  candidate  for  one  or  more 
of  the  posts  vacant.  Such  slips  are  called  "  pasters  "  or  "stickers," 
because  the  independent  voter  pastes  them  over  the  name  or 
names  of  the  person  or  persons  he  objects  to  on  the  ticket  which 

^  Sometimcfi  as  nionjroa  six  distinct  ballot  boxes  are  placed  to  reoeire  votes  (or 
diflereiit  bets  of  ofUcus. 

^  A  ticket  includes  nioro  names  or  fowcr,  according  to  Ibe  uuiubur  of  oflioc«  to 
be  QUed,  bat  tuualljr  more  than  a  dozen.     The  Note  at  the  and  of  tbia  chi 
ooQtalns  ureral  speciman  tickets  used  at  electlona  in  1S87. 
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he  is  about  to  place  iu  tho  box,  thus  saving  himeelf  tho  trouble 
of  "scratching," and  securing  the  rc«ult  he  desire*,  that  of  voting 
hia  party  ticket  subject  to  the  variations  he  prefers.  Thus  the 
degree  to  which  pristers  are  used  in  a  given  election  is  a  measure 
either  of  tho  badness  of  the  lists  of  candidates  issued  by  the 
parties,  or  of  the  independence  of  the  voters,  or  of  both  pheno- 
mena together.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of  candidates  is 
often  80  great,  and  the  knowledge  which  the  avenige  citizen  lias 
of  many  of  them  so  small,  that  many  who  would  be  glad  to 
"  Bcmtch  "  or  "  paste "  have  really  no  data  for  doing  so,  and, 
especially  in  large  cities,  vote  the  party  ticket  in  despair. 

There  are  two  questions  that  may  be  asked  regarding  an 
election  system.  One  is,  whether  it  is  honestly  named  out  by 
the  ofBcials  it  To  this  question,  as  it  regards  the  United  8Ut«8, 
no  general  answer  can  be  given,  because  there  are  the  widest 
possible  differences  between  different  States ;  differences  due 
chiefly  to  tlic  variations  in  their  election  laws,  but  partly  also  to 
the  condition  of  the  public  conscience.  In  some  States,  such  as, 
for  instance.  New  York,  the  official  conduct  of  elections  is  now 
believed  to  be  absolutely  pure,  owing,  one  is  told,  to  the  excel- 
lence of  a  minutely  careful  law.  In  others,  frauds,  such  as 
hftOot  fitufBug  and  false  counting,  are  said  to  be  common,  not  only 
in  city,  but  also  in  State  and  Federal  elections.  I  have  no  data 
to  determine  how  widely  frauds  prevail,  for  their  existence  can 
rarely  bo  proved,  and  they  often  escape  detection.  They  are 
sometimes  suspected  where  they  do  not  exist.  Still  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  in  some  few  States  they  are  frequent  enough 
to  constitute  a  serious  reproach,^ 

The  other  question  is :  Does  the  election  machinery  prevent 
intimidation,  bribery,  persomition,  repeating,  and  die  other 
fnmds  which  the  agents  of  candidates  or  parties  seek  to  perpe- 
trate t  Hero  too,  there  are  great  differences  between  one  State 
and  city  and  another,  diflTerences  due  both  to  the  laws  and  to  the 
ohoracter  of  the  population.  Of  intimidation  there  is  but  little. 
•peating  and  personation   are   not   rare  in  dense  populations 

*  They  wer*  spwinUy  froquent,  ond  are  not  extinct,  in  some  of  the  Southern 

being  there  used  to  prevent  the  negro  voti'nt  from  reluming  Rt-publicAn 

dulea.     ll  wi*  hero  that  tbn  iiw  of  "  tiwue  bftllotii "  was  most  common.     I 

told  in  San  FnncUoo  that  clrctionft  bod  becom«  more  pnre  Kince  the  iotro- 

on  of  gUsi  ballot  boxes,  which  mode  it  difficult  for  the  presiding  officials 

the  ballot  box  with   voting  papers  bvfore  the   voting    b«gitD  in   the 


where  the  agenU  and  officials  do  not,  and  cannot,  know 
voters'  faces.  Of  bribery  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
sporadic  disease,  but  often  intense  where  it  occurs.  The  ballot 
laws  do  littlo  to  check  it,  bocatisG  "under  our  present  syst-em 
whole  squads  of  voters  are  marched  to  the  polls  with  their  ballots 
in  their  hands  so  held  that  the  boss  can  see  them  from  the  time 
they  are  received  till  they  are  deposited  in  the  ballot  boxos,"^ 
This  is  a  consequence  of  the  free  hand  which  the  party  agents  enjoy 
in  supplying  their  tickets  to  the  voters. 

The  plan  of  leaving  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  ballot 
papers  to  the  parties  has,  however,  had  another,  and  a  very  im- 
portant, result.  It  has  thrown  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
party  organizations,  and  bysupj)lying  an  excuse  for  their  activity, 
and  for  the  expenditure  which  that  activity  involves,  it  has  ho]}>ed 
to  develop  the  Machine  into  its  portentous  predominance.  I  vnW 
endeavour  to  illustrate  this  from  the  case  of  New  York  City, 
basing  myself  on  two  able  and  instructive  papers,  published  in 
1887,^  and  whose  statements  of  facts  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  imptifj^ied. 

In  Now  York  City  elections  are  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Police  Board,  consisting  of  four  commissioners,  two  of  whom 
are  required  by  law  to  be  Democrats,  two  Republicans.  The 
Police  Board  is  directed  to  appoint  annually  in  each  of  the  812 
election  di.stricts  of  the  city — 

"As  inspectors  or  elections,  fonr  persona,  two  of  whom  on  State israes  almll 
be  of  different  faith  and  opinion  from  thoir  lusociates^  and  those  appointed,  to 
represent  thu  party  and  political  minority  on  State  issues  to  be  nfttned  solely 
by  snok  of  the  commissioners  of  police  in  the  said  police  l>oard  as  are  the 
representetires  of  such  political  minority  .  .  and  also  as  |)oll  clerks  two 
persons  of  different  political  faith  and  optnious  on  State  issues."* 


'  I  quote  from  aji  nrticlo  by  Mr,  J.  fi.  Bishop,  in  Scribner's  Mar/azine  for 
February  1888.  He  is  speaking  of  the  practice  of  New  York,  whose  law,  ezoeU 
lent  as  rc^rds  the  custody  and  connting  of  the  boUots.  hns  not  provided  for  real 
secrecy  of  voting  ;  but  his  obRcivotions  nre,  I  believe,  applicable  to  most  States. 
Some,  OS  for  instance  Wisconsin,  have  recently  amended  their  law  in  this  point. 

*  By  Mr.  Ivids,  city  chamberlain  of  N«w  York,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  BiHhop,  Both 
papers  were  originally  read  before  the  Commonwealth  Clnb  of  New  York  City. 

*  I  quote  from  Mr.  Ivios's  paper.  This  staUtory  recojoiitiou  of  pnrty  as  a 
ipialificatioQ  for  office  is  not  unusual  in  Amoricn,  having  been  found  nc-cessttry  to 
ensure  some  sort  of  equal  distribution  between  the  parties  of  the  pobts  of  election 
officers  for  the  fairness  of  whose  action  it  was  essential  that  ther«  ahonld  be  some 
sort  of  guarantee.  "State  Issnofl  "  are  named  beoaiue  the  two  groat  portion  are 
nmally  each  of  them  undivided  in  State  party  warfare,  but  sometimes  split  into 
factions  in  city  politics. 
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There  are,  accordingly,  -1872  election  officers,  half  of  them 
Democrats,  half  Republicans,  each  set  being  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  of  its  own  party.  Here  is  a  solid  lump  of  patron- 
age placed  at  the  disposal  of  party  leaders ;  for  the  aggregate 
aalaries  of  these  officials  (five  days,  at  $7.50  per  day)  amounted 
to  nearly  Si 50,000  (£30,000).  The  selection  of  shops  or  other 
buildings  a«  polling  places,  and  the  nomination  to  a  few  other 
offices,  increases  the  patronage  arising  out  of  elections.  The 
total  cost  to  the  city  treasury  of  its  elections  was,  in  1886, 
$222,500  (£44,500).  Every  second  year,  when  there  is  a  Federal 
election,  additional  election  offices  are  needed ;  they  also  are 
treated  (the  appointment  being  vested  in  Federal  officials)  a£ 
party  patronage,  and  cost  the  city  an  additional  $64, 1 00 
(£12,800).  making  altogether  $290,000. 

"This  fund  of  $290, 000  (says  Mr.  Ivius)  is  practically  ueod  if  not  to  pnr* 
cHue  ftt  Ivost  to  auure  and  guarantee  the  vote  of  at  least  ten  persons  for  each 
t*l«ctton  district  The  election  districta  vrill  average  ahont  300  vat«rfr,  bo 
that  3  per  cent  of  the  voters  are  employed  in  and  al>ont  elections  in  accord- 
ance trith  the  proviiions  of  law  as  olGcers  of  the  law,  and  the  election  district 
leader  sees  that  they  are  the  first  men  to  vote  and  to  vote  right, 

**The  officials  (city  and  Federal)  in  whose  gift  this  patronage  lies  place  it 
at  the  duposal  of  the  leadf'ra  of  ihe  Machine.  Now  there  are  three  Marhinea 
in  New  York  ;  two  Deroocratic,  because  the  Democratic  party,  commanding  a 
large  popular  majority,  is  dinded  into  two  factions  (Tammany  Hall  and  the 
Connty  Democracy),*  and  one  Republican. 

*'  Karh  Machine  has  twenty*four  dutrict  organizations,  cnrresponding  with 
the  twenty-four  Assembly  districta  of  the  city.  Each  Assembly  district  has  a 
committee^  but  is  actually  controlled  by  the  Assembly  district  leader,  and 
tba  caocaa  of  the  Assembly  district  leaders  constitutes  the  mainspring  of  the 
party.  It  is  the  source  of  all  anthorit}%  and  determines  all  questions  of  policy. 
,  .  ,  Each  Assembly  district  leader  has  a  representative  to  looV  after  the 
election  district,  commonly  called  an  election  district  captain.  These  men 
art  of  the  ntmost  importance  to  the  Machine,  and  an  Assembly  district  leader 
itrivM  to  qnarler  his  election  district  captains  on  the  city.  This  he  iracc«eda 
in  doing  sooner  or  later.  If  the  Republicans  are  out  of  power  in  every  other 
department,  and  cannot  take  care  of  '  the  boys  *  [jHirty  workers]  in  any  other 
wfty,  they  at  least  always  hare  tlirco  places  to  dispose  of  which  are  worth  $7>50 
(£1  :  10a )  for  five  days  in  each  election  district  hat  tliey  are  not  reduced  to 
this  ton  noceasity.  The  Democratic  loader  cither  finds  a  place  for  the  friends 
af  the  Republican  leader,  with  whom  he  is  co-operating,  or  when  the  Republican 
la  in  power,  it  is  the  latter  who  finds  places  for  bis  Democratic  friends 


'  There  is  also  a  third  Beinocrutic  fnctiou  (Irving  Hall),  much  weaker.     It 
hardly  be  siid  to  have  a  regular  pcnnaucut  Mnohine. 
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and  coadjutors,  for  the  professional  or  oaste  feeling  is  very  strong,  and  poIi< 
ticiana  of  all  parties  recognize  their  u1  timato  cominunity  of  intere.<(U  at  all  timea. 

"Sooner  or  later,  on  the  pay  rolU  of  the  city,  which  contain  9955  namvi, 
exclusive  of  school-rolls,  or  13,749  all  told,  which  latter  figure  includes  35 
aldcnucD  and  S3  chief  oftiocrs,  and  excludes  all  Assembly  men,  scnatora,  and 
national  officers,  at  least  four  men  arc  taken  CAre  of  by  each  party  all  the  year 
Toond  in  each  of  the  812  districts.  The  Machine,  for  the  ])urpose  of  securing 
their  services  in  perpetuity,  thus  has  the  city  pay  tliem  ns  city  employees. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Assembly  district  leaders.  To 
bt)  sure,  the  money  paid  them  out  of  the  city,  State,  or  National  treosuiy  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  be  money  spent  in  elections,  but  it  is  money  spent  in 
maintainiug  the  solidity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Iklochine  ;  it  keeps  it  alive  the 
year  round,  or  ready  for  all  emergencies*  and  especially  for  the  great  critical 
emergency  of  the  election.  Without  it  each  election  would  find  the  Machine 
broken  and  scattered,  and  consequently  it  has  to  be  connidored. 

"  New  York  City  paid  its  Assembly  district  leaders  last  year  9330,000.  or 
an  average  of  $4750  for  each  of  the  72  leadeta.  This  figure  includes  ibo 
estimated  income  of  the  register's  office,  yielding  only  $12,000  per  year  to  its 
chief.  The  amount  which  is  now  being  actnally  received  by  these  leaders 
from  the  public  treasury  is  $24,000.  Of  this  amount  Tammany  Hall  getti 
about  $119,000,  diridtsd  among  IS  out  of  24  of  its  district  leaders.  The 
County  Democracy  gets  about  $90^000,  divided  among  17  out  of  26  of  its 
district  leaders.  The  Republican  leaders,  being  in  the  minority  party,  both 
in  the  city  and  nation*  do  not  fare  so  well ;  bat  tbay  have  hopes,  or  have 
heretofore  shared  the  pay  of  loyalty.  Their  $22,000  is  dividisl  among  8  of 
their  24  loaders.  It  must  be  said^  however,  in  order  to  be  just,  that  many  of 
the  men  among  whom  these  sums  are  divided  are  honest  and  efficient  public 
servantjt,  and  the  city  gets  full  value  for  the  salaries  paid  them. 

"The  aggrugate  of  these  sums,  say  $'212,000,  nmy  be  regarded  as  the  city's 
permanent  investment  in  the  Machines  for  leadership  alone.  Certainly  not 
leas  than  $750,000  more  is  invested  in  the  same  way  in  political  captains, 
heelers,  followi;rs,  and  hangers-on,  of  whom  it  must  bo  said  ulw  that  the 
great  majority  render  fair  aervieo  to  thu  city  fur  the  salaries  paid  them.  The 
Machines  thus  supported  all  the  y^ar  round  And  tbemaelrea  in  good  con- 
dition to  take  up  the  work  of  organizing  a  campaign  or  conducting  an  election. 

"  Prior  to  election  day  each  party  formally,  through  the  action  of  its  leaders 
in  caucus,  determines  upon  how  much  money  shall  bo  allotted  by  the  party 
as  such,  for  expenditum  in  each  election  district,  to  employ  '  workers  at  the 
polls'  as  it  is  called.  These  workers  at  the  polls  are  paid  from  $5  a  day  np- 
wards,  according  to  the  fund  to  be  drawn  upou.  The  baUots  aru  printed  by 
each  Btaohinefor  itself,  although  frequently  they  will  employ  the  same  printer, 
which  has  is  the  past  sometimes  produced  strange  results. 

'*  By  their  command  of  the  tickets  the  Assembly  district  leaders  come  into 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  vitil  part  of  the  election  machinery.    They 
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ccKiM  nieot  on  the  night  tt«fore  niection  and  destroy  the  tickets,  atidtio  election 
could  take  place.  It  is  the  po&sesfiion  of  this  power  which  mekcs  thorn  valu- 
able from  the  point  of  vit>w  of  purciiase  aud  stile.  Mnny  of  tite  Assenibly 
district  loftrlcn  in  the  three  orgtinizatioaa  have  been  able  to  exploit  tbi«  poa- 
ion  $o  succeJtsfully  and  proHtAbly  tliat  they  lka.vu  b^cn  able  to  live  throngh- 
it  the  entire  year  on  their  income  derived  from  the  liandliuf^  of  the  tickets. 
'^They  can  destroy,  rebuneh,  £ail  to  distribute,  aud  what  not  a»  they  please. 
They  rarely  if  ever  take  money  nominally  for  dealing  vrith  the  tickets.  It  is 
sen  or  alleged  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  distribution  or 
fddling  of  the  tickets  at  the  polls,  or,  as  it  is  called,  for  the  emplojTuent  of 
)rker<.  The  result  of  this  system  of  machiucry  is  that,  in  order  to  com- 
tte  with  the  professional  politicians,  it  is  neces&ary  for  any  indei>eudent  body 
of  citizens  to  hiTe  a  very  complex  Machine,  and  frequently  a  very  expensive 
one.  In  the  tint  place,  the  regular  Machine  is  always  equipped  and  prepared 
print  as  well  as  to  distribute  a  ticket  These  are  expensive  matters^  and 
le  very  fact  of  the  exjiense  in  this  regard  alone  is  a  practical  deterrent  to 
independent  movements  for  reform.  The  Machines  are  always  enabled  to  print 
the  tickets  and  distribute  them  by  means  of  assessments  levied  on  candidates 
and  office-holders." 

The  expense  of  printing  and  distributing  tickets,  and  of  pay- 
ing the  "  workers "  who  labour  for  the  party  at  elections,  ia 
defrayed  out  of  a  fund  raised  chiefly  by  assessments  levied  on 
cindidatea,  i.e.  by  requiring  the  candidate  to  contribute  a  sum 
proportioned  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  office  he  seeks  to 
obtain.  As  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter,  this  is  practically 
the  purchase  of  a  nomination.  Mr.  Ivins  gives  the  following 
estimate  of  the  amount  raised.  It  varies  a  little  from  year  to 
year,  for  example — "in  good  years,  such  as  that  after  the  sale 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  Broadway  franchise  (the  right 
of  laying  down  a  tramwaj'  in  Broadway),  the  Aldermanic  office 
was  much  sought  after." 

"  An  average  yoar  would  show  the  following  assessments  on  the  basis  of 
two  candtdatee  only  running  in  each  district,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  mininum 
ents: — 

Two  aldermanic  candidates  at  $15  per  district  for  812  districts  $24,360 

Two  Assembly  candidates  at  $10  per  district  for  812  districts  16,240 

Two  candidiites  for  Senate  or  Congress  at  $25  per  electlou  district  40,600 

Four  candid. itfta  for  judgeships  at  $10,000  each            .            .  40,000 

Two  candidftti-s  for  inayur  at  §20,000  each        .             .             .  W,000 
Two  ojiudidatcs  for  a  county  oflice,  snch  as  sherilf,  county 

clerk,  or  registrar,  at  $10,000             ....  20,000 

Two  candidates  for  comptroller  at  $10,000       .            .            .  20,000 

Two  candidates  for  district  attorney  at  $5000  .           .           .  10,000 

.    $211,200 


ly  a  total  of 
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"  It  ia  A  fair  estimate,  year  in  and  year  out,  that  there  is  distribated  at 
Mcli  polling  place  in  the  HVZ  JiatrieU  of  the  city  $75  to  8100  by  the  Connty 
Democi'ttcy,  JTOto  ?100  by  Tftmmany  1I*U.  ^40  to  $50  by  the  RcpuUionns, 
except  in  prosidential  yoarn,  when  tlic  distribution  hm  bt*(>n  much  largtir,  $15 
by  Irving  Qnll,  and  $15  by  the  representatives  of  the  dilfurunt  independent 
candidates,  making  a  miulraum  of  $238  per  election  district,  which  for  812 
election  districts  would  give  as  a  grand  total  of  $216,000  or  thereabouts.  It 
is  usually  calculated  that  the  assessment  of  candidates  will  cover  this  item." 

Mr.  Ivins  ostimates  the  total  annual  experiditure  of  the  throe 
Machines  upon  ekctions  at  1S307,500  (£61,500).  The  difference 
between  this  sum  and  the  S2 11,000  raised  by  assessments  on 
candidates,  is  nuwle  up  by  asaessments  on  office-holders,  levies  on 
jjublic  contractors,  and  contributions  from  the  rich  men  of  the 
party.  He  estimates  the  total  annual  cost  of  elections  in  an 
ordinary  (not  a  presidential)  year  at  8700,000  (£140,000). 

*'  Of  this  $700,000,  $290,000  is  contributod  by  the  city  for  legal  expenses  ; 
$210,000  is  derived  from  assessments  upon  candidates,  and  $200,000  is  ob- 
tainod  by  assessments  upon  office-holders  and  through  contributions  from  thu 
rich  mon  of  the  various  iwrties.  This  money  is  divided  among  about  45,000 
men,  who  rin  the  work  about  the  polls.  Of  this  45,000  about  8000,  or  ten 
for  each  district,  are  emiiloyed  by  tlie  city.  The  remaining  37,000,  or  forty- 
six  for  each  district,  are  paid  by  the  political  orgauizatious  or  Machines.  It 
will  bo  seen  that  it  takes  nearly  five  times  oa  many  meu  to  do  the  political  as 
it  doca  to  do  the  legal  work." ' 

Mr.  Ivins  concludes  as  follows : — "I'he  entire  machinery  of  politics  thus 
pivots  round  the  manner  uf  election,  Uie  legal  recognition  uf  parties,  tlie 
ability  of  ]Mirties  to  levy  aascssments  on  office-seekers  und  oQlee- holders,  the 
practical  exclusion,  because  of  the  expensiveness  of  elections,  of  independent 
nominations  and  work,  the  resulting  control  of  the  ballots  by  Assembly  dis- 
trict leaders,  uud  of  the  distribution  of  ballots  to  voters  on  election  day  by 
their  subordinates  and  followers  ;  in  a  word,  this  system  amounts  to  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  Machines,  not  only  of  the  power 
of  nomination,  but  of  the  elective  franchise  itselT" 

Thus  the  creation  of  a  number  of  places  placed  under  party 
jjatronage  enables  the  jjrofcssional  bos.ses  to  reward  their  fol- 
lowers, and  secure  a  certain  number  of  safe  rotes.  The  expense 
of  printing  and  distributing  ballots  increases  the  need  for  a  party 
^fachine,  and  seems  to  justifj*  its  existence,  and  it  enables  the 
Machine  to  call  for  a  large  fund.     The  fund  is  raised  by  selling 

'  I  lake  thii  summary  of  Mr.  Ivins's  figure*  (having  been  obliged  to  abridge 
fonio  of  his  catculaiioiis)  from  Mr.  Bishop's  lucid  paper,  in  which,  following  up 
Mr.  Ivins,  he  indicat«s  the  remodias  needed. 
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nominations  and  levying  contributions  on  office- holders;  and 
thus  the  Machines,  having  a  permanent  revenue,  strengthen  their 
hold  ou  the  city.  To  run  independent  candidates  becomes  an 
extremely  difficult  and  costly  enterprise.  The  city  is  put  to 
vast  cost,  because  the  assessments  paid  by  candidates  and  office- 
holders fall  in  the  long  nin  on  the  city,  which  is  forced  to  pay 
larger  salaries  than  are  needed  to  more  officials  than  are  needed 
for  indifferent  service,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  out  of  its  corporate 
purse  its  own  enslavement.  The  expense,  however,  is  the  least 
part  of  the  evil  Corruption  is  ^^^tually  legalized;  and  as  one- 
fifth  of  the  voters  are  luider  the  control  of  the  bosses,  these 
nsoally  have  it  in  their  power  to  determine  elections  by  turning 
over  their  "  voting  stock "  as  they  please,  perhaps,  as  in  some 
recent  well-known  instances,  to  the  aspirant  who  promises  them 
A  substantial  sum.^ 

Tho8«  things  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  sevei^ 
American  States — for  the  case  of  New  York  City  ia  only  an  ex- 
treme instance  of  phenomena  observable  in  other  great  cities — 
there  have  been  efforts  made  to  improve  the  election  laws  by 
taking  the  printing  and  distribution  of  ballots  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  entrusting  them  to  public 
officers,  to  repress  bribery,  and  to  limit  the  expenses  incurred  by 
or  on  behalf  of  candidates.  The  good  effects  experienced  in 
gland  from  recent  legislation  on  these  subjects  have  encouraged 
American  reformers  to  exjject  great  benefits  from  such  laws.  A 
European  observer,  while  coinciding  in  this  view,  will  conceive 
that  better  election  laws  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  reform 
in  the  system  of  partisan  appointments  for  short  terms,  and  if 

ible  by  a  diminution  in  the  niunber  of  administrative  pkcos 

ually  awarded  at  the  polls. 


NOTE. 

I  SUDJ0U9  apcciiaaas  of  "slip  tiukeU"  used  at  rcceut  elections,  eaoli,  it  uiU 
be  Qudentood,  being  iaaued  by  a  party  and  distributed  to  its  snpportera  to  be 
dapostted  by  them  in  the  ballot  box. 


>  An  expericuced  New  York  pafalictst  remarks  to  me  that  when  somelhing 
ifpproacbuig  a  tmI  issue  ti  raised  there  la  less  bribery.  In  the  mayoralty  election 
"  K«w  York  in  1666  rery  little  money  passed  "  because  the  usually  v«ual  olaase* 
r^itut  straight  for  tUo  Labour  condidAte  and  vould  not  be  boughL" 
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The  followhig  three  tickets  were  nsed  at  an  election  of  city  offioera  in 
Boston.  The  original  tickrU  are  omanient&l  articles,  executed  id  Torious 
kinds  of  type  ;  I  give  here  only  the  names  of  the  caudidates  : — 


Waju>  TvnLTB. 


WjlBD  TWBLVE. 


WARDTWMLTt. 


BBOCLAil  DEMOCRATIC 
TICKBT. 

IBen  Acre  i»  a  portrait  (if 
Mr.  (/BrUn.] 

For  Mayor, 
Hroa  O'BuBjr. 


CopTrishW"!  by  M.  J.  KiLar, 

Priater,  T  Spciiig  Lsoe, 

BoatoD. 


yor  Street  CommURtoner, 
Huon  B.  Bkaiit. 

For  Bcltool  CommlttM, 
BmKLi,  D.  Elliott^ 
■dwabd  O.  CAm&iOAir, 

JOBBrB  T.  DOKTSA, 

Jianr  O.  Bum, 

GaDBOI  R.  flWASET, 

Joacra  D.  VxtAjav. 
MMjvt  A.  FiriSLD, 
Taoiua  O'Oiudt,  Jr. 

For  AMcrmiiii, 
WiLUAM  P.  Cabroi. 


W1U4AH  H.  WniTllOBt, 

Jamsb  J.  Buaai, 

JTqss  J.  MulJULt- 


Wfl  liereby  MTtIfy  t.h»t  thU 
ballot  ctniUiiott  ooty  the 
Bunei  of  tlin  rfgrilar  !>»- 
nuMinUe  nritnitK**:*,  and  I« 
lanivtt  by  ti>0  Hemocnttlc 
City  ComnilttM  of  BoitoD. 
TuoMAJ  J.  BAaaT.  Preil* 
dvnl.  L.  J.  Loaur,  01ialr> 
tntt  Printlag  Oommittec. 


UBGULAR  REPUBUCAN 
TICKET. 

Nathan  Sawtkr  &i  Son, 

PriBten,  No.  70  State  Street, 

Boaton. 


This  oerUflM  tliat  tlliii  BsUot 
Is  ttie  reffolar  aod  geottloe 
Ballot  0?  the  Itepnbllean 
Party,  to  be  used  at  the 
Election  on  Oecemhor  18, 
1S87.  in  the  Otty  of  BoHtoD. 
Jnsi  M.  Otw,  President, 
RapnbUcsD  City  Commit- 
tee of  Boiton. 


For  M«yor, 
Thomas  N.  Hakt. 

For  Street  CotonUssloser, 
Aunnsnrs  N.  Bajusok. 


Pot  School  Comtntttea, 

JoaS  W.    PoBTXR, 
JOHV  O.  BiJklCC,' 

Roasau.  D.  ELLtrvrr, 
GEoana  R.  Hwasitt, 
Charles  I*.  Fum-, 
Bmilt  a.  Fitiilzi, 
Abram  E.  (-'nmrR, 
Josira  SraoicAV. 


For  Alderman, 
Edward  J.  Jekkixb. 

For  Common  Cnnncfl, 
CoaNEt-itm  F.  Dehhovd, 
Thomas  K  Traot, 
JiJOB  B.  HATn. 


CITIZENS'  TIOKFT. 
Dm:,  l^  18S7. 

This  'ballot  contains  the 
itames  of  the  reffulsr  Citl- 
lenft  Nnmlnstlon  (Cbicker- 
ln{{  Ball  Conventlou.  A. 
A.  BTiaaooB,  CfaalrmanX 

Copyriffht,  1887,  by 

Altukd  MoootE  &  Boir, 

34  FnuUOln  Btnei,  Boston. 

For  Mayor, 
Tdomas  N.  Hart. 


For  Street  Oommlssloner, 
AroDsruB  N.  Haicnoir. 

For  Bcbool  Committee, 
Jomr  Q.  Blakb, 

OaOBOB  R.  BWASCT, 

BX>wiju>  0.  Carrioa*. 
Bkilv  a.  FinsLD, 
Joaspn  T.  Durtxa, 
CteAHi^sa  L.  FuxT, 
AniAM  E.  CvrraR, 
Joscpo  Btxdmaic 

For  Aldennan, 
Edwaiu>  J.  JxirautB. 

For  Common  Coonell, 
JoBir  P.  MrtnALL, 
WitxiAM  Buvrax, 
8*Mnai.  B.  Dooorit. 


On  the  day  when  these  tickets  vere  nsed,  there  were  distribnted  in  the  streets 
«t  the  poUing-plnces  envelojjes  eoutaiuing  »inall  8li{is  of  pai>ur  gnmnmd  on 
the  hack,  and  bearing  on  the  front  the  worde  following : — 


For  Common  Conncil»  William  M.  Wiiithork. 
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ThoM  were  intended  to  be  need  by  citizens  voting  the  Bepnblican  or  Citinna' 
ticket,  being  pasted  by  them  over  the  name  of  one  of  the  common  conncil 
candidates  on  either  of  these  tickets,  so  enabling  the  Republican  or  BUpportOT 
of  the  Citizens'  list  to  give  his  vote  for  Mr.  Whitmore,  while  voting  against 
the  rest  of  the  Democratic  ticket 

The  following  three  tickets  were  used  at  the  election  of  city  and  school 
officers  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  1887.  They  were  all 
issned  by  organizations,  bnt  not  regalar  party  organizations.  At  the  same 
election  a  popular  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  whether  licences  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  should  be  granted  in  the  city. 


Shall  Licences  be  granted  for  the 
sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  tills 
City! 

NO. 


Shall  Licences  be  granted  for  the 
sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  this 
City  I 

YES. 


CBAI*.   LXTI 
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"PAT  AS  YOU  GO-  COS- 

VKNTIOS  I 

R«^Ur  NomlnatlofU. 

Ifc.  M.  R&JfytrM.  Cbalrmiui. 

OcoROC  O.  Whioot.  ttecy. 


For  Mayor, 
WnxiAM  B.  BmoLi. 


For  Alilenuftn, 
AuxAXDsn  MiLUkir, 
WuimxN  IntM, 
FuB  B.  Houwi, 
PmuTK  B.  Tkklk, 
Bunr  A.  Doaurr, 
Witxux  T.  Kuioifl, 
Durin.E.  Pkahkii, 
JoMM  B.  Odrcoiuiv, 
Oraklm  p.  StmATTOir, 

80l.OMO]r&  SlEKTOL. 


ForPi1nci{Ml 
JoaHTA  U.  Ooocs. 


For  AiabUnt  Ammmts, 

CS4RU0R  B.  Hu:tncwvLL, 

WtMOoe. 

William  J.  MAsm, 

W«nl  Two. 

OKoans  L.  MrrcnsLL, 

Ward  Three. 

JoKK  Lnnroir, 

Wftrd  Foot. 

TVOHAM  P.  CAHm, 

Ward  nve. 


For  Bebool  CnaunlUM, 

JonL.  BizjrstcTn, 

(For  nui  T«rni) 

Wanl  One. 

Aucs  U.  LoMoncLLoir, 

(For  anezplred  Term) 

W«ra  Om 

Aimomo  E.  Wwrs, 

Ward  Tiro. 

BKnuaLn  j.  McKnxBarr, 

W«nl  Tliree. 

WlLUJLK  B.  ORCtJTT, 

(For  full  Tom) 

Ward  Four. 

Moud  t>.  Crubch, 

(For  uii»ii»iiT'i  Tchb) 

Wuii  Four. 

GtnaoB  A.  Alubok, 

Ward  Fire. 


WAKB  ONE. 


For  Memban  of  iba  Common 
OnancU, 
Wtu-iAM  B.  KrcLmi, 
JoBJi  B.  H.  HcNamii:, 
Oaoiun  K.  Cartca, 

WtLUAX  T.  FlPSK. 


WOttKINOMESS  TICRTT. 
18S7. 

For  Mayor. 
EsaAB  R.  CnAifrU3f. 


For  Aldomwo, 
Edwaka  W.  BriKCKi, 
P.  ALt«5  lincDssY, 
JoiBra  J.  Rkllbt, 
JooH  H.  Comromir, 
ISA  An  MeLiAJf, 
SiAMueLV.  MoDawibl, 
OoLnr  Cribioui, 
WiLUAX  T.  NULOV, 

BoKSKT  B.  BAircnorr, 

HehKT  a.  DoBdtTT. 


For 
JocacA  0.  OOOCH. 


For  Aislatuit  Aweston, 
Ward  One, 

jAmOftAVT. 

Waiti  Two, 

William  J.  Uakvot. 

Ward  Thrw, 

OKOBOE  L.  MlTCnCLL. 

Ward  Four. 

Jouii  LnncoN. 

WiJtl  Five, 

SrLVAvtn  H.  pAKSon, 


For  School  Conmiittee, 

Wird  One, 

Enrnr  Bemii. 

Ward  One, 

ALICI  11.  LOMOrKLLOW, 

•iyeart. 
Wanl  Two, 

JOIIX  S.  PAIXB. 

Ward  Threfl, 

JOBV  U.  POKd. 

Ward  Foot, 

JoiDT  Cuitria  NiL-BotA 

Ward  roar, 

Motn  D.  Ciru&oii,  l  year. 

Ward  Piv(j, 

Qeomos  a.  Axluov. 


For  Comtnon  Comusfl, 

William  H.  Etclktb, 
BdoakO.  Kixiofiuv, 
Jonu  B.  U.  HeXAMn, 
Oborok  B.  Oaatbh. 


TAX  PATERS'  TICKET. 


[J7rr*  thtn  U  a  fmirxiU  nf 

Mr.  CAimptin.) 

For  Mayor, 

BdOAH  R.  CaAMPUN. 


For  Aldermea, 
Edward  W.  Bikcks, 
P.  Allo'  Limmiv, 
JosRitt  J.  Kkluiv, 
Baxikl  E.  FaABica, 

IlAAC  McLKAH, 
HAMtTKbW.  HtiUAXIXt, 
COLIH  CBIBBOLM, 

William  T.  Nrilov, 
Robert  B.  KANcaorr, 

BOfJAHlM  P.  ATWOOD. 


For, 
JoaauA  O.  OoooB. 


For  Aasiatant 

Ward  One, 

jAMea  OHAJfT. 

Ward  Two, 

William  J.  MASvnr. 

Ward  Three, 

QBoaoi  L.  UrrcsKU. 

Ward  Four, 

JoBM  LantQir. 

WardFiTe, 

Stltaitds  X,  Pabmoih. 

For  School  Caininltt«ef 

Ward  One, 

ZvKitr  BxMia. 

Ward  One, 

AucE  M.  LoyarsLLow, 

Syears. 

Ward  Two, 

Jobm  S.  Pam. 

Ward  Three, 

JoBN  B.  FoiiaB. 

Ward  Ponr, 

Joex  Curtis  NicnoLs. 

WArd  Four, 

Mosu  D.  Cacnoii,  1  yt^r 

Ward  FIvp, 

Qkobob  a.  Alusov. 


For  CoTomat)  Coiuiejl, 
William  H.  EvcLimf, 
ED<iAit  O.  KiyutAS, 
JoiDT  B.  B.  MrNAMH, 
QfiUUGE  E.  CaBTBK. 
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The  following  coroment«  nn  this  Cambridge  «1ection  made  by  a  Cambridge 
newspaper  next  day  aUte  the  result,  and  explain  the  uk  ofputen**  or 
•••ticker*. 


RUSSELL  AND  "NO!" 

MAYOR  Russell's  majority  1917. 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-Six  Majority  for  No-Licence. 

"  Mayor  Bnaeell  received  an  emphatic  endorsement  at  the  polls  on  Tneaday 
and  waa  returned  to  the  mayor's  chair  by  the  handsome  migority  of  1917. 
Ko-lieeuce  also  came  off  triamphant  with  the  same  majority  as  last  year,  Ti:^ 
666,  which  is  a  remarkable  coincidence.  The  rote  polled  was  onprecedentedly 
large,  there  being  nearly  8200  votes  cast  out  of  a  total  registration  of  aboat 
9600.  The  interest  in  the  licence  question  was  largely  responsible  for  this, 
the  temperance  people  baring  done  their  ntmoet  to  bring  oat  every  friend  of 
the  canse,  while  the  licence  people  struggled  with  tremendous  energy  for  the 
anccesB  of  their  side. 

"The  Russell  ticket  waa,  in  the  main,  successful  right  through.  The 
aldernianic  exceptions  were  the  election  of  Hincks  in  "Ward  One,  Ln  plaee  of 
Iven,  and  of  Lindaey  in  Ward  Two,  inatead  of  Holtori.  Both  of  these  sucreas- 
fiil  candidatas  are  members  of  this  year*s  board  and  wore  upon  the  Champlin 
ticket.  Their  election  is  not  a  snrprise  nor  is  it  a  victory  for  the  Champlin 
ticket,  as  they  could  probably  have  been  elected  had  they  mn  independently. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  strong  effort  made  to  nominate  both 
these  men  in  the  Russell  convention.  The  election  of  General  Hincks  is  re- 
garded fui  au  effective  ofTsi't  to  11r>  attack  made  upon  him  in  the  convention. 
He  received  a  very  Urge  vote,  and  stood  eighth  in  the  list  of  those  elected. 
Alderman  Lindsey  defeated  Alderman  Holton  by  78  votes  only,  and  the 
m^ority  ia  so  smuU  that  there  will  be  a  recount  Holton's  defeat  is  due  to 
the  free  uoe  of  stickers  in  AVanl  Tliree.  Ivers,  whom  General  Hincks  do- 
feated,  stood  twelfth  hi  the  aldermanic  list  on  the  ai^e  of  his  rote.  He  was 
scratched  badly  in  East  Cambridge,  where  Hincks  posters  viae  freely  naed.  The 
largest  Tote  cast  was  that  for  Neilon  for  aldrrmon,  viz.  7440.  He  waa  on 
both  ticket*.  Frasier,  who  was  also  on  both  tickets,  received  6872  Totea.'*^ 
Cambridge  Trilmru,  10th  December  1887. 
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No  irapression  regarding  American  politics  is  more  generally 
(lI£Fiiaod  in  Europe  than  that  contained  in  the  question  which 
the  traveller  who  has  returned  from  the  United  States  becomes 
90  weary  of  being  asked,  "  Isn't  everybody  corrupt  there  1 "  It 
is  an  impression  for  which  the  Americans  themselves,  with  their 
airy  way  of  talking  about  their  own  country,  their  fondness  for 
broad  effects,  their  enjoyment  of  a  good  story  and  humorous 
pleasure  in  exaggerations  generally,  are  largely  responsible. 
European  visitors  who,  generally  belonging  to  the  wealthier 
oksses,  are  generally  reactionary  in  politics,  and  glad  to  find 
occasion  for  disparaging  popular  government,  eagerly  catch  up 
and  repeat  the  stories  they  are  told  in  New  York  or  San 
Francisco.  European  rea4ier8  take  literally  the  highly-coloured 
pictures  of  some  American  novels  and  assume  that  the  descrip- 
tions there  given  of  certain  men  and  groups  '* inside  politics" 
— descriptions  legitimate  enough  in  a  novel — hold  true  of  all 
men  and  groups  following  that  unsavoury  trade.  Europeans, 
moreover,  and  Englishmen  certainly  not  less  than  other  Euro- 
peans, have  a  useful  knack  of  forgetting  their  own  shortcomings 
when  contemplating  those  of  their  neighbours  ;  so  you  may  hear 
men  wax  eloquent  over  the  depravity  of  transatlantic  politicians 
who  will  sail  very  near  the  wind  in  giving  deceptive  pledges  to 
their  own  constituents,  who  will  support  flagrant  jobs  done  on 
behalf  of  their  ovm  party,  who  will  accept  favoiu-s  from,  and 
dine  with,  and  receive  at  their  own  houses,  financial  speculators 
and  members  of  the  legislature  whose  aims  are  just  as  base,  and 
rhoee  standard  is  just  as  low  as  those  of  the  worst  congressman 
thiit  ever  came  to  push  his  fortune  in  Washington. 

I  am    sensible   of   the   extreme  difficulty  of   estimating  the 
unrnint  of  corruption  that  prevails  in  the  United  States.     If  a 
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native  American  does  not  know — as  few  do — How  deep  it  goes 
nor  how  widely  it  is  spread,  much  less  can  a  stranger.  1  have, 
however,  submitted  the  impressions  I  formed  to  the  judgment  of 
Bome  fair-minded  and  experienced  American  friends,  and  am 
assured  by  them  that  these  impressions  are  substantially  correct ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  give  a  view  of  the  facts  such  as  they 
have  themselves  formed  from  an  observation  incomparably  wider 
than  that  of  a  European  traveller  could  be. 

The  word  "  corruption  "  needs  to  be  analyzed  It  is  used  to 
cover  several  different  kinds  of  political  unsoundness. 

One  sense,  the  most  obvious,  is  the  taking  or  giving  of  money 
bribes.  Another  sense  is  the  Uldng  or  giving  of  bribes  in  kind, 
e,g.  the  allotment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  or  shares  in  a 
company,  or  of  an  interest  in  a  profitAblo  contract,  or  of  a  land 
grant  The  offence  is  essentially  the  same  as  where  a  money 
bribe  passes,  but  to  most  people  it  does  not  seem  the  same, 
partly  because  the  taking  of  money  is  a  more  unmistakable 
selling  of  one's  self,  partly  because  it  is  usually  uncertain 
how  the  bribe  given  in  kind  will  turn  out,  and  a  man  excuses 
himself  by  thinking  that  its  value  will  depend  on  how  he 
develops  the  interest  he  has  obtained.  A  third  sense  of  the 
word  includes  the  doing  of  a  job,  e.g.  promising  a  contractor  that 
he  shall  have  the  clothing  of  the  police  or  the  cleaning  of  the 
city  thoroughfares  in  return  for  his  political  support ;  giving 
official  advertisements  to  a  particular  newspaper  which  puffs 
you ;  promising  a  railroad  president,  whose  subscription  to 
party  funds  is  hoped  for,  to  secure  the  defeat  of  a  biD  seeking 
to  regulate  the  fi*eight  charges  of  his  road  or  threatening  ite 
land  grants.  These  cjisea  shade  off  into  those  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding  group,  but  they  seem  less  black,  because  the  act  done  is 
one  which  would  probably  be  done  anyhow  by  some  one  else 
from  no  better  motive,  and  because  the  turpitude  consists  not  in 
getting  a  private  gain  but  in  miintging  a  public  position  to  secure 
a  man's  own  politic-al  advancement.  Hence  the  virtue  that  will' 
resist  a  bribe  will  often  succumb  to  these  temptations. 

There  is  also  the  sense  in  which  the  bestowal  of  places  of 
power  and  profit  from  personal  motives  is  said  to  be  a  comipt 
exercise  of  patronage.  Opinion  has  in  all  countries  been  lenient 
to  such  action  when  the  place  is  given  as  a  reward  of  party 
services,  but  the  line  between  a  party  and  a  pei-sonal  service 
cannot  be  easily  drawn. 
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Then,  lastly,  one  sometimes  hears  the  term  stretched  to  cover 
insincerity  in  professions  of  political  faith.  To  give  pledges 
and  advocate  measuree  which  one  inwardly  dislikes  and  deems 
opposed  to  the  public  interest  is  a  form  of  misconduct  which 
seems  far  less  gross  than  to  sell  one's  vote  or  influence,  but  it 
may  be,  in  a  given  instance,  uo  less  injurious  to  the  state. 

Although  these  two  latter  sets  of  cases  do  not  fall  within  the 
proper  meaning  and  common  use  of  the  word  comiption,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  mention  them,  because  derelictions  of  duty  which 
a  man  thinks  tri\nal  in  the  form  with  which  custom  has  made 
him  familiar  in  his  own  countrj',  where  perhaps  they  are  matter 
for  merriment,  shock  him  when  they  appear  in  a  different  form 
in  another  country.  They  get  mixed  up  in  his  mind  with 
venality,  and  are  cited  to  prove  that  the  country  is  corrupt  and 
its  politicians  profligate.  A  European  who  does  not  blame  a 
minister  for  making  a  man  governor  of  a  colony  because  he  has 
done  some  back-stairs  parliamentary  work,  will  bo  shocked  at 
seeing  in  New  York  some  one  put  into  the  custom-house  in  order 
that  he  may  organize  jiriraaries  in  the  district  of  the  congressman 
who  has  got  him  the  place.  English  members  of  Parliament 
condemn  the  senator  who  moves  a  resolution  intended  to 
"placate"  the  Irish  vote,  while  they  forget  their  own  professions 
of  ardent  interest  in  schemes  which  they  think  economicallj' 
imsound  but  likely  to  rouse  the  flagging  interest  of  the  agricnl- 
turai  liibourer.  Distinguishing  these  senses  in  which  the  word 
corruption  is  used,  let  us  attempt  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  charge- 
able on  the  men  who  compose  each  of  the  branches  of  the 
American  Federal  and  State  Government. 

No  President  has  ever  been  seriously  chaiged  with  pecuniiiry 
corruption.  The  Presidents  have  been  men  very  different  in 
their  moral  standard,  and  sometimes  neither  scrupulous  nor 
patriotic,  but  money  or  money's  worth  they  have  never  touched 
for  themselves,  great  as  the  temptations  must  have  been  to 
pcKons  with  small  means  and  heavy  expenses.  Tliey  have 
'loubtlees  often  made  bad  appointments  from  party  motives,  have 
wught  to  strengthen  themsclveti  by  the  use  of  their  patronage, 
have  talked  insincerely  and  toleiated  jobs  ;  but  all  these  things 
have  also  been  done  within  the  last  thirty  years  by  sundry 
Engb'sh,  French,  and  Italian  prime  ministers,  some  of  whom  have 
since  been  canonized. 

The  standard  of  honour  maintained  by  the  Presidents  has  not 
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always  been  maintained  by  tbe  leading  members  of  recent 
administrations,  several  of  whom  have  been  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  railroad  jobs,  and  even  in  frauds  upon  the  revenue. 
They  may  not  have,  probably  they  did  not^  put  any  part  of  the 
plunder  into  their  own  pockets,  but  they  have  winked  at  the  mis- 
deeds of  their  subordinates,  and  allowed  the  party  funds  to  be 
replenished,  not  by  direct  malversation,  yet  by  rendering  servicet 
to  influential  indiWduals  or  corporations  which  a  strict  sense  of 
public  duty  would  have  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  no  case  since  the  war — although 
there  was  a  bad  case  in  President  Buchanan's  Cabinet  just  before 
the  war — in  which  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  has  received  money, 
or  its  equivalent,  as  the  price  of  either  an  executive  act  or  an 
appointment,  while  inferior  officials,  who  have  been  detected  in 
so  doing  (and  this  occasionally  happens),  have  been  dismissed 
and  disgraced.' 

Next,  as  to  Congress,  It  is  particularly  hard  to  discover  the 
truth  about  Congress,  for  few  of  the  abundant  suspicions  excited 
and  accusations  brought  against  senators  or  members  of  the 
House  have  been,  or  could  have  been,  sifted  to  the  bottom. 
Among  four  hundred  men  there  will  be  the  clean  and  the  unclean. 
The  opportunities  for  private  gain  are  large,  the  chances  of  detec- 
tion small ;  few  members  keep  their  seats  for  three  or  four  fiuccee- 
eive  congresses,  and  one  half  are  changed  every  two  years,  so  the 
temptation  to  make  hay  while  the  son  shines  is  all  the  stronger. 

There  are  sevei-al  forms  which  temptation  takes  in  the  Federal 

legislature.     One  is  afforded  by  the  position  a  member  holds  on 

a  committee.     All  bills  and  many  resolutions  are  referred  to  some 

one  of  the  committees,  and  it  is  in  the  committee-room  that  their 

fate  is  practically  decided.     In  a  small  body  each  member  has 

great  power,  and  the  exercise  of  power  (as  observed  already)'  is 

safeguarded  by  little  responsibility.     He  may  materially  advanoe 

a  bill  promoted  by  an  influential  manufacturer,  or  financier,  or 

railroad  president     He  may  obstruct  it     He  may  help,  or  may^ 

oppoec,  a  bill  directed  against  a  railroad  or  other  wealtiiy  cor*fl 

poration,  which    has   something   tf.»  gain  or  Iwc  from  Fe^leml  . 

icgisUtioD.'     No  small  part  of  the  business  of  Congress  is  what 

>  The  •o-«allc>d  Whinky  Ring  of  1 675  ud  tbe  Star  Roat«  g«ng  of  more  nMBt 
trnm  uv  porh^«  the  mott  ooosplnunu  iwUDcaf  of  mlscoaduct  In  tb«  oivU 

*  See  ChA|>ter  XV.  In  Vol.  1.  on  the  Comnlttteai  of  Conftraw. 

'  T  rittiiacnbet  to  liavfl  benrd  of  the  gommar  of  ■  westeni  Ttnitaey  iAa, 
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woiild  be  called  in  England  private  businesa  j  and  although  the 
iiidividuikl  railroads  which  come  directly  into  relation  with  the 
Federal  government  are  not  numerous, — the  great  transcon- 
tinental lines  which  have  received  land  grants  or  other  subventions 
are  the  most  important, — questions  affecting  these  roads  do 
frequently  come  up  and  involve  large  amounts  of  money.  The 
tariff  on  imports  opens  another  enormous  sphere  in  wliich  legis- 
lative intervention  affects  private  pecuniary  interests ;  for  it 
makes  all  the  difference  to  many  seta  of  manufacturers  whether 
dutiea  on  certain  classes  of  goods  are  raised,  or  maintainedf  or 
lowered.  Hence  the  doors  of  Congress  are  besieged  by  a  whole 
army  of  commercial  or  railroad  men  and  their  agenta,  to  whom, 
since  they  have  come  to  form  a  sort  of  profession,  the  name  of 
Lobbyists  is  given.  ^  Many  congressmen  are  personally  interested, 
and  lobby  for  themselves  among  their  colleagues  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  their  official  positions. 

Thus  a  vast  deal  of  solicitation  and  bargaining  goes  on. 
Lobbyists  offer  considerations  for  help  in  passing  a  bill  which  is 
desired  or  in  stopping  a  bill  which  is  feared.  Two  members, 
each  of  whom  has  a  bill  to  get  through,  or  one  of  whom  desires 
to  prevent  his  railroad  from  being  interfered  with  while  the  other 
wishes  the  tariff  on  an  article  which  he  manufactures  kept  up, 
make  a  compact  by  which  each  aids  the  other.  This  ia  Log- 
rolling :  You  help  me  to  roll  my  log,  which  is  too  heavy  for  my 
unaided  strength,  and  1  help  you  to  roll  yoiu^.  Sometimes  a 
member  brings  in  a  bill  directed  against  some  railroad  or  other 
great  corporation,  merely  in  order  to  levy  blackmail  upon  it 
This  ia  technically  called  a  Strike.  An  eminent  railroad  presi- 
dent told  me  that  for  some  years  a  certain  senator  regularly 
practised  this  trick.  Wheu  he  had  brought  in  his  bill  he  came 
straight  to  New  York,  c:illcd  at  the  luilroad  offices,  and  asked  the 
president  what  he  would  give  him  to  withdraw  the  bill.  That 
the  Capitol  and  the  hotels  at  Washington  are  a  nest  of  such  intrigues 
aod  machinations,  while  Congress  is  sitting,  is  admitted  on  all 
hands ;  but  how  many  of  the  members  are  tainted  no  one  can 
tell     Sometimes  when  money  passes  it  goes  not  to  the  member 

h*  rsme  ewt,  nawl  to  borrow  money  iVom  the  head  of  a  ^oat  railway  which  tro- 
Tsn«d  hla  Territory,  uying  he  woald  oblige  the  railway  when  it  fonnd  occasfoD 
to  aak  hbn.  His  power  of  obliging  indadod  the  right  to  veto  bUU  passed  by  the 
Tenitorial  legislature  Thia  governor  was  an  ex-boss  of  an  Eastern  Stat«  vhom 
Jii^  prtTty  had  proTldcd  for  hy  he^towing  the  governorship  on  hint 
^  aao  ante,  Note  (B)  to  Chapter  XVI.  in  Appdndlx  to  Vol.  I. 
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ci  OongTMs  himself,  bnt  to  some  Boss  who  can  and  does  put 
prcssuru  on  him.  Sometimes,  again,  a  lobbyist  will  demiind  a 
Huni  fur  the  purfiuee  of  bribiii;^  a  mumber  who  is  really  honesty 
and.  having  ascertained  that  the  member  is  going  to  vote  in 
way  desired,  will  keep  the  sum  in  his  own  pockets  Bribery  i 
often  takes  the  form  of  a  transfer  of  stocks  or  sharee,  nor  hav9{ 
even  free  pae^cH  on  ruihoiula  been  scorned  by  some  of  the  m< 
needy  legisbtors.  The  abuse  on  this  head  had  grown  so  sorioui^ 
that  the  bestowal  of  passes  on  inter-State  lines  was  forbidden  by 
statute  in  IS87.^  In  the  end  of  1883  portions  of  a  correspond- 
ence in  the  years  1876-78  between  Mi*.  Huntington,  one  of  the 
proprietors  and  directors  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  who 
then  represented  that  powei'ful  corporation  at  Washington,  and 
one  of  his  agents  in  California,  were  published  ;  and  from  these 
it  appeared  that  the  company,  whoso  land  grants  were  freqaently 
threatened  by  hostile  bills,  and  which  was  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  rival  enterprises,  which  (because  they  were  to  run 
through  Torritones)  Congress  woe  asked  to  sanction,  defended 
itself  by  constant  dealings  with  senators  and  representatives — 
dflcdings  in  the  course  of  which  it  offered  money  and  bonds  to 
those  whoso  support  it  needed.  Mr.  Huntington  oommeDts 
freely  on  the  character  of  various  members  of  both  Houses,  and 
describes  not  only  his  own  operations^  but  those  of  Mr.  Soott^ 
his  able  and  active  opponent,  who  had  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  command  passes  on  some  railways  running  out  of 
Washington.^  h 

It  does  not  seem,  from  what  one  hears  on  the  spot,  that  money  S 
is  often  given,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  it  seems  that  the  men  to 


>  AU  lines  tnTeTBiiig  tha  territoiy  of  mare  than  one  SUto  an  fabj«et  to  ths 
power  of  CongroM  to  "rognlaU  cotniaerc*.'*  As  to  fren  paatet,  mo  th«  ioftnicfciTa 
nmiirka  of  the  Iat«r>Stata  Ooaunerca  OonunluiDn  iu  tlicir  First  Rvport. 

'  Iu  one  letter  Ur.  Hontiagtoo  tuea  a  graphic  uid  ubaractcrlstiu  owtapbor : 
"Scott  haa  twitohad  off  {i.e.  off  Un  Central  Pacific  track  and  on  to  hi«  owa  rail- 
road track)  Sttuton  8.  and  W.,  but  you  know  th«y  can  bo  siritohod  back  wiA 
the  propar  amngoOMiita  when  they  are  waatod."  In  aiiotb«r  ho  oboarea  (1878)| 
*'  I  think  la  all  the  world**  hiatoff  nerer  before  waa  sacb  a  wild  aet  of  datnft' 
KOguea  botiuurcd  by  the  name  of  Congivai.  We  hare  been  hurt  «oro,  and  eoina 
al  the  worat  billg  have  been  dafftated;  but  we  cannot  stand  man;  mch  Odii- 
gr«3jwa." 

The  recently -iMued  Report  of  tho  U.S.  Pacific  Bailway  Conuniaaioa  aaya  of 
tb«o«  tranaactiona,  "  There  Is  oo  room  for  doubt  that  a  large  portioa  of  tha  Hiun 
of  $i.81B,000  was  used  for  tha  porpoao  of  InSuoucing  legiilation  and  of  prevent- 
Uig  the  pasaiga  of  OMasnna  daamed  to  be  hostile  to  Uio  intansta  of  tha  oompaaj, 
and  fbr  the  purpose  of  inAoenoiag  alectloss.     It  li  impouible  to  reail  the  eztfscta 
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whom  it  is  given  axe  few  in  number.  But  considerations  of  some 
kind  pretty  often  pass,'  so  tbafc  corruption  in  both  the  first  and 
second  of  tlic  above  senses  uiu&l  bo  admitted  to  exist  and  to 
affect  a  portion,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  Congress.*  A 
position  of  some  delicacy  is  occupied  by  eminent  lawyers  who  sit 
in  Congress  and  receive  retainers  from  powerful  corporations 
whose  interests  may  be  aflected  by  congressional  legislation, 
retainers  for  which  they  are  often  not  ex])ected  to  render  any 
forensic  sei-nce.^  There  arc  various  ways  in  which  members  of 
Congress  can  use  their  position  to  advance  their  personal 
iuteresU.  Ttioy  have  access  to  the  executive,  and  can  obtain 
favours  from  it ;  not  so  much  because  the  executive  cares  what 
legislation  they  pass,  for  it  has  little  to  do  with  legislation,  but 
that  rhe  members  of  the  Cabinet  arc  on  their  promotion,  and 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  persons  whose  influence  covers  any 
considerable  local  area,  who  may  perhaps  be  even  able  to  control 
the  delegation  of  a  State  in  a  nominating  convention.  Hence  a 
senator  or  congressman  may  now  and  then  sway  the  executive 
towards  a  course  it  would  not  otherwise  have  taken,  and  the 
resulting  gain  to  himself,  or  to  some  person  who  has  invoked  his 
influence,  may  be  an  illicit  gain,  probably  not  in  the  form  of 
money,  but  aa  a  job  out  of  which  something  may  be  made. 
Again,  it  has  been  hitherto  an  important  part  of  a  member's 
duty  to  obtain  places  for  his  constituents  in  the  Federal  civil 
service.  There  are  about  1 20,000  of  such  places.  Here  is  a 
vast  field,  if  not  for  pecuniary  gain,  for  appointmenta  are  not  sold, 
yet  for  the  gratification  of  personal  and  party  interests.  Nor  does 
the  mischief  stop  with  the  making  of  inferior  appointments,  for  the 
habit  of  ignoring  public  duty  which  is  formed  blunts  men's  sense  of 
honour,  and  makefi  them  more  apt  to  jrield  to  some  grosser  form  of 
temptation.  Similar  causes  produced  similar  efiecte  during  last  ceu- 

CtDUi  the  lettora  writUo  by  Mr.  Hastington  himaelT  without  reaching  the  oondn- 
lioa  Ihnt  Urge  suma  were  expended  by  him  iu  eiTorta  tu  defeat  the  pastage  of 
ffftrioiifl  btlla  pending  in  CoDgress." — Report,  p.  84. 

^  The  x't^eiident  of  a  great  Weiteni  railroad  told  me  that  memben  of  Con* 
ims  used  to  come  to  the  company's  office  to  buy  it5  land,  and  on  tieeing  the 
price-liot  woald  »y,  "  But  uu't  there  a  discount  ?  Surely  yoa  can  give  the 
Und  cheaper  to  a  friend.  You  know  I  Bholl  bo  your  friend  in  Congreas,"  and  bo 
forth. 

*  Among  the  inrMttgationa  which  diiclosed  the  existence  of  bribery  among 
inamben  of  CoagrtM,  the  most  promUient  are  those  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  the 
Pidfic  UaU  cooei. 

*  This  has  been  forbidden  by  a  statute  of  1886  at  regards  railroads  having 
fsdenl  land  gruili. 
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tury  in  England,  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  legislature  now 
suffers  from  the  like  malady,  members  of  the  Chamber  being 
incessantly  occupied  in  wheedling  or  threatening  the  executive 
into  conferring  places  or  decoriitions  upon  their  constituents. 

Tlie  rank  and  file  of  the  Federal  civil  sernce  attain  a  level  of 
integrity  as  high  as  that  of  England  or  Germany.  The  State 
civil  service  is  comparatively  small,  and  in  most  States  one  hears 
little  said  against  its  purity.  Taking  one  part  of  the  country 
with  another,  a  citixen  who  has  business  with  a  government 
department,  such  as  the  customs  or  excise,  or  with  a  State 
treasurer's  office,  or  with  a  poor  law  or  school  authority,  has  as 
much  expectation  of  finding  honest  men  to  deal  with  as  ho  has  of 
finding  trustworthy  agents  to  conduct  a  piece  of  private  commer- 
cial business.  Instances  of  dishonesty  are  more  noticed  when 
they  occur  in  a  public  department,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
more  frequent. 

It  is  hard  to  form  a  general  judgment  regarding  the  State 
legislatures,  because  they  differ  so  much  among  themselves. 
Those  of  Massachusettfi,  Vermont,  and  several  of  the  North- 
western States,  such  as  Michigan,  are  pure,  t.^  the  members 
who  would  take  a  bribe  are  excessively  few,  and  those  who 
would  push  through  a  job  for  some  other  sort  of  consideration 
a  small  fraction  of  the  whole.^  On  the  other  hand.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  have  so  bad  a  name  that  people  profess  to  be 
surprised  when  a  good  act  passes,  and  a  strong  governor  is  kept 
constantly  at  work  vetoing  bills  corruptly  obtained  or  mis- 
chievous in  theraselvcfl.  Several  causes  have  contributed  to 
degrade  the  legislature  of  New  York  State,  It  is  comparatively 
small  in  number,  the  Assembly  having  but  128  members,  the 
Senate  32.  It  includes,  besides  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
several  smaller  ring-governed  cities  whence  bad  members  coma 
It  has  to  deal  with  immensely  powerful  corporations,  such  as 
the  great  railroads  which  traverse  it  on  their  way  to  the  West 
These  corporations  are  the  bane  of  State  politics,  for  their 
management  is  secret^  being  usually  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two 
capitalists,  and  their  wealth  is  so  great  that  they  can  offer  bribes 
at  which  ordinetry  virtue  grows  pale.  There  are  many  honest 
men  in  the  Assembly,  and  a  few  are  rich  men  who  do  not  need  a 

^  The  Territorial  l^UlRturw  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time  :  they  are  aome- 
dmes  quite  pore  ;  another  election  under  some  demagogic  impulse  may  bring  in 
A  crowd  of  mlflchirvnns  adventtirsrft. 
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iouceuT^  but  the  proportion  of  tainted  men  is  large  enough  to  pollute 
the  whole  lump.  Of  what  the  bribe-taker  gets  he  keeps  a  part 
for  himself,  using  the  rest  to  buy  the  doubtful  votes  of  purchiise- 
able  people  ;  to  others  he  promises  his  assistance  when  they  need 
it,  and  when  by  such  log-rolling  he  has  secured  a  considerable 
biickiug,  be  goes  to  the  honest  men,  among  whom,  of  course,  he 
a  consideruble  acquaintance,  put£  the  mutt«r  to  them  in  a 
luible  way — they  are  probably  plain  farmers  from  the  rural 
districts — and  so  gains  his  majority.  Each  great  corporation 
keeps  an  agent  at  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State,  who  has 
authority  to  buy  off  the  promoters  of  hostile  bilk,  and  to  employ 
the  requisite  professional  lobbyists.  Such  a  lobbyist^  who  may 
or  may  not  be  himself  a  member,  bargaius  for  a  sum  down, 
000  orS10,000  (£1000  or  £2000),  in  case  he  succeeds  in 
tting  the  bill  in  question  paased  or  defeated,  as  the  caae  may 
be ;  and  when  the  session  ends  he  comes  for  his  money,  and  no 
questions  are  a^kcd.  This  sort  of  thing  now  goes  on,  or  has  lately 
gone  on,  in  several  other  States,  though  nowhere  on  so  grand  a 
la  Virginia,  Maryland,  California,  Illinoifi,  Missouri,  are  all 
ore  or  less  impure ;  Louisiana  is  said  to  be  now  worse  than 
ew  York.  But  the  lowest  point  was  reached  in  some  of  the 
them  States  shortly  after  the  war,  when,  the  negroes  having 
ived  the  sulTrage,  the  white  inhabitants  were  still  excluded  as 
rebels,  and  the  executive  government  waa  conducted  by  Northern 
carpet-baggers  under  the  protection  of  Federal  troops.  In  some 
the  treasury  waa  pilfered  ;  huj<o  State  debts  were  run  up  ; 
voted  farms  to  themselves ;  all  kinds  of  robbery  and 
ry  went  on  imcheckod.  South  Carolina^  for  instance,  was 
\  perfect  Tartanis  of  corruption,  as  much  below  the  Hades  of 
niinois  or  Missouri  as  the  heaven  of  ideal  purity  is  above  the 
ordinary  earth  of  Boston  and  "VN^stminster.^  In  its  legislature 
there  was  an  old  darkey,  jet  black  and  with  venerable  white  hair, 
a  Methodist  preacher,  and  influential  among  his  brother  states- 
men, who  kept  a  stall  for  legislation,  where  he  dealt  in  statutes 
at  prices  varying  from  Si  00  to  S400.  Since  those  days  there 
has  been  a  peaceful  revolution  for  the  better  at  the  South, 
but  some  of  its  legislative  iMxlies  have  still  much  leeway  to 
make  up. 

Of   city   governments  I   have   spoken  in  previous  chapters. 
They  begin  to  be  bad  when  the  population  begins  to  exceed 

*  Tbcaov  trepO'  Atdtu  Smr  ovpaf&i  i^r  diri  7aiijf. 
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100,000,  and  includes  a  large  proportion  of  recent  immigrante. 
They  are  generally  pure  in  smallor  places,  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  as  pure  as  those  of  an  average  English,  French,  or  Gennan 
city. 

The  form  which  corruption  usually  takes  in  the  populous 
cities  is  the  sale  of  "franchises"  (especially  monopolies  in  the 
use  of  public  thoroughfares),^  the  jobbing  of  coiitracts,  and  the 
bestowal  of  places  upon  personal  adherents,  both  of  them  faults 
not  unknown  in  large  European  municipalities,  and  said  to  be 
specially  rife  in  Paris,  though  no  rifer  than  under  Louis 
Napoleon,  when  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  uuder  Prefect 
Haussman  provided  unequalled  opportunities  for  the  enrichment 
of  individuals  at  the  public  expense.  English  vestries,  local 
boards,  and  even,  though  much  more  rarely,  town  councils,  do 
some  quiet  jobbery.  No  European  city  has,  however,  witnessed 
scandals  approaching  those  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  where 
the  public  till  baa  been  robbed  on  a  vast  scale,  and  accounts  have 
been  syst'Cmaticully  cooked  to  conceal  the  thefts. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  the  ordinary  voter  and  the  question 
of  bribery  at  elections.  Hero,  again,  there  is  the  widest  possible 
difFerenco  between  different  regions  of  the  coujitry.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Union  is  pure,  as  pure  as  Scotland,  where  from  1868 
till  1885  there  was  only  one  election  petition  for  alleged  bribery. 
Other  parts  are  no  better  than  the  small  boroughs  of  Southern 
England  were  before  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1883.*  No 
place,  however,  not  even  the  poorest  ward  in  New  York  City, 
sinks  below  the  level  of  such  constituencies  as  Yurmouth,  Sand- 
wich, or  Canterbury  were  in  England.  Bribery  is  not  practised 
in  America  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  recently  in  eomo  parts  of 
England,  or  as  anciently  at  Rome,  by  distributing  sniall  sums 
among  a  large  mass  of  poor  electors,  or  even,  as  in  many  English 
boroughs,  among  a  section  of  voters  (not  always  the  poorest) 
known  to  be  venal,  and  accustomed  tq  reserve  their  votes  till 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  poIL     The  Americaa  practice  has 
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'  THg  most  notorioQB  recent  cue  is  the  sale  by  the  New  Tork  aldermeu  of  the 
right  to  lay  a  tmmwiiy  in  Broadwny.  Nearly  the  whole  nnmbflr  ware  indlctod 
unci  some  were  puni^thed  by  (m  prison  ment. 

"  Afterthe  electiou  of  1880  uo  less  than  9fi  petitiona  wen  presented  iznpngniiig 
elections  on  the  gronnd  of  aome  form  of  corruption,  and  nuny  vtxt  sostained. 
After  the  election  of  1886  there  was  not  a  single  petition.  This  improvement 
must,  however,  be  in  ^at  measure  ascribed  to  the  RedistributioD  Act  of  1885, 
which  de&trayod  the  amall  boroughs. 
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been  to  give  mams  of  from  820  to  §50  (£4  to  £10)  to  an  active 
local  "worker/*  who  underUikes  to  bring  up  a  certain  number 
of  voters,  pHirhaps  twenty  or  thirty,  whom  he  "  owns  "  or  can  get 
at  He  is  not  required  to  account  for  the  money,  and  probably 
spends  very  little  of  it  in  direct  bribes,  though  something  in 
drinks  to  the  lower  sort  of  elector.  This  kind  of  expenditure 
belongs  rather  to  the  category  of  paid  canvassing  than  of 
bribery,  yet  sometimes  the  true  European  species  occurs.  In 
a  New  Hampshire  town  not  long  ago,  §10  (£2)  were  paid  to 
each  of  two  hundred  doubtful  voters.  In  some  districts  of 
Xew  York  the  friends  of  a  candidate  wiD  undertake,  in  case  he 
18  returnefl,  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  poorest  voters  who  occupy 
tenement  houses,  and  the  candidate  subsequently  makes  up 
the  amount.'  llie  expenses  of  congressional  and  presidential 
elections  are  often  heavy,  and  though  the  larger  part  goes  in 
organijEaTion  and  demon-strations,  meetings,  torchlight  pro- 
cessions, jind  so  forth,  a  part  is  likely  to  go  in  some  illicit  way. 
A  member  of  Congress  for  a  jjoor  district  in  a  great  city  told  mo 
that  his  expanses  ran  fiom  S8000  up  to  1810,000  (£1600  to 
£2000),  which  is  just  about  what  a  parliamentary  contest  used 
to  cost  in  an  English  borough  constituency  of  equal  area.  In 
America  the  number  of  voters  in  a  constituency  is  more  than 
five  times  as  great  as  it  now  is  in  England,  but  the  otticial 
GXpensea  of  polling-booths  and  clerks  are  not  borne  by  the 
candidate.  In  a  corrupt  district  along  the  Hudson  River  above 
New  York  I  have  heard  of  as  much  as  S50,000  (£10,000)  being 
spent  at  a  single  congressional  election,  when  in  some  other 
districts  of- the  iState  the  expenses  did  not  exceed  $2000  (£400). 
In  a  presidential  election  great  sums  are  spent  in  doubtful,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  "  pivotal "  States.  Indiana  was  "  drenched  with 
money"  in  1880,  much  of  it  contributed  by  great  corporations, 
^yet  one  is  told  that  little  of  this  went  in  bribery.  How  much 
r  does  go  it  is  the  hai-der  to  determine,  because  elections  are 
ftrely  impeached  on  this  ground,  both  parties  tacitly  agreeing 
that  bygones  shall  bo  bygones ;  and  experience  having  shown 
not  only  the  extreme  difficulty  of  prtx)f  but  the  tediousnoss  of 
inveatig-.ition,  which  may  not  be  over  till  half  the  term  of  Con- 
grem  has  run  out. 
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1  At  A  receat  election  in  Brooklyn  a  number  of  colonrud  voters  sat  (literally) 
on  the  fence  in  frout  'ff  the  polling  booths  waltiiij;  to  be  bought,  but  w«n  fUs- 
ftppointed,  Ihi'  l>firtiL*6  hiiving  agreed  not  to  bay  them, 
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Well-informed  Americans  do  not  consider  bribery  at  electiooft 
to  be  a  growing  evil  in  their  country.  Serious  it  is,  but  noil 
comparable  for  the  mischief  it  does  either  to  Bossism  or  tai 
election  frauds.  Probably  the  disease  ia  no  more  diffused  than^ 
in  England  before  1883.  In  most  niral  districts  it  is  practically 
imknown :  the  only  thing  approaching  it  is  the  farmer's  notion, 
that  when  ho  drives  in  five  or  six  miles  to  a  polling  place  haj 
ought  to  get  his  dinner  for  nothing. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  the  following  conclusions' 
muy  be  found  not  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

Bribery  exists  in  Congress,  but  is  confined  to  a  few  member^ 
say  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.     It  is  more  common  in 
the  legiahvtures   of  a   few,    but  only  a  few  States,  practically 
absent   from   the    higher    walks    of   the    Federal    civil    servica; 
and  among  the  chief    State    officials,    rare    among    the    loi 
officials,  unknown  among  the  Federal  judges,  rare  among  Stfti 
judges.^ 

The  taking  of  other  considerations  than  money,  such  oa  a  share 
in  a  lucrative  contract,  or  a  railway  pass,  or  a  "good  thing  "  to  bo 
secured  for  a  friend,  prevails  among  legislators  to  a  somewhat 
larger  extent  Being  lees  coarsely  palpable  than  the  receipt  ol 
money,  it  is  thought  more  venaL  One  may  roughly  ronjectnre 
that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  mcmbei's  of  CongroM 
or  of  an  average  State  legislature  would  allow  themselves  to  ba^ 
influenced  by  inducements  of  this  kind.  ^ 

Malversation  of  public  funds  occurs  occasionally  in  citie% 
rarely  among  Fwleral  or  State  oflicers. 

Jobbery  of  various  kinds,  i>.  the  misuse  of  a  public  jKieitioa^ 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  is  pretty  frequent     It  is  often. 
disgiUBed  aa  a  desire  to  render  some  service  to  the  party,  aii<ij 
the  same  excuse  is  sometimes  found  for  a  misappropriation 
public  money. 

Patronage  is  usually  dispensed  with  a.  view  to  |Nirty  considem- 
tiona  or  to  win  personal  support  But  this  remark  is  equally 
true  of  Englund  and  France,  the  chief  difference  being  that  owing 
to  the  short  terms  and  frequent  removals  the  quantity  of  patronage 
is  relatively  greater  in  the  United  Statea. 

*  Ons  hmn  wnator*  often  cbargcfi  with  buying  themweU^  into  the  S«iuU  ; 
but  n  br  u  I  could  aaccrtalit.  it  nn\y  happeni  that  a  candi'Lite  for  the  Samite 
bribaa  mambon  of  tba  State  logUlaturv,  thougli  jirobabljr  b«  onen  makea  haavy 
eootrlbotlona  to  tho  party  alectloo  hiod.  out  at  which  the  election  oxpsiiaaa  of  tha 
manboca  of  tha  party  domlnaiit  in  the  State  legialaton  an  larirely  dofVnyait ; 
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If  this  is  not  a  bright  picture,  neither  is  it  eo  dark  as  that 
which  most  Europeans  have  di-awn,  and  which  the  loose 
e  of  many  Americans  sanctions.     What  makes  it  seem 

is  the  contrast  between  the  deticiencies  which  the  govern- 
ment shows  in  this  respect,  and  the  excellence,  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  frame  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  other  of  the  tone  and 
sentdraont  of  the  people.  The  European  reader  may,  however, 
•Domplaiu  that  the  picture  is  vague  in  its  outlines.  I  cannot 
ysiake  it  more  definite.  The  facts  are  not  easy  to  ascertain,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  standard  one  is  to  apply  to  them.      In  the 

of  America  men  are  inclined  to  apply  an  ideal  standard, 
uao  ehe  is  a  republic,  professing  to  have  made  a  new 
departure  in  politics,  and  setting  before  her  a  higher  ideal  than 
most  European  monarchies.  Yet  it  must  be  rememl)ered  that 
in  a  new  and  large  country,  where  the  temptations  are  enormous 
d  the  persons  tempted  have  many  of  them  no  social  i>osition 
to  forfeit,  the  c^^nditions  are  not  the  most  favoiunible  to  virtue. 
If,  recogniring  the  fact  that  the  path  of  the  politician  is  in  all 
countries  thickly  set  with  smires,  we  leave  ideals  out  of  sight 
and  try  Amei'ica  by  an  actiuil  sUnndard,  we  shall  find  that  while 
her  legislative  bodies  fall  below  the  level  of  purity  maintained  in 
England  and  Germany,  probably  also  in  France  and  Italy,  her 
Federal  and  St^tte  administration,  in  spite  of  the  evils  tlowing 
from  an  uncertain  tenure,  is  not,  in  point  of  integrity,  at  this 
moment  sensibly  inferior  to  the  administrations  of  European 
countries. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  the  inhabitants  of  King-ruled  cities 
tamely  submit  to  their  tyrants.  The  Americans  are  indeed, 
what  with  their  good  nature  and  what  with  the  preoccuj^a- 
tion  of  the  most  active  men  in  their  privat<i  business,  a 
tung-suffei'inf^  people.  But  patience  hoe  its  limits,  and  when  a 
Ring  has  pushed  paternal  government  too  far,  an  insurrection 
may  break  out  Rings  have  generally  the  sense  to  scent  the 
coming  storm,  and  to  avext  it  by  making  two  or  three  good 
nominations,  and  promising  a  reduction  of  taxes.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  hold  on  their  course  fearless  and  Bh.imeless,  and 
then  the  storm  breaks  upon  thom. 

Tliero  are  several  forms  which  a  reform  movement  or  oth< 
popular  rising  takes.  The  recent  history  of  great  cities  supplies 
examples  of  each.  The  first  form  is  an  attack  upon  the  primaries. 
They  are  the  key  of  a  Ring's  position,  and  when  they  have  been 
captured  their  batteries  can  be  turned  against  the  Ring  itself. 
When  an  assault  upon  the  Bosses  is  resolved  upon,  the  first  thing 
is  to  form  a  committee.  It  issues  a  manifesto  calling  on  all 
good  citizens  to  attend  the  primaries  of  their  respective  wards, 
and  there  voto  for  delegates  opposed  to  the  Ring.  The  news- 
papers take  the  matter  up»  atid  rcj^cat  the  exhortation.  As  each 
primary  is  held,  on  the  night  fixed  by  the  ward  committee  of  the 
regular  (that  is  the  Ring)  organization,  some  of  the  reformers 
appear  at  it,  and  propose  a  list  of  delegates,  between  whom  and 
the  Ring's  list  a  voto  of  the  members  of  the  primary  is  taken. 
Thifl  may  succeed  in  some  of  the  priuuuies,  but  rarely  in  a 
majority  of  them ;  because  (as  explained  in  a  previous  chapter) 
the  rolls  seldom  or  never  include  the  whole  party  voters  of  the  ^ 
ward,  having  been  prepared  by  the  professionals  in  their  ownS 
interest     Sometimes  only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  voters 
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ve  on  the  primary  roll,  and  these  are  of  course  the  men  on 
vhom  the  Ring  can  rely.  Hence,  even  if  the  good  citizens  of 
the  district,  obeying  the  call  of  patriotism  and  the  Reform 
Committee,  present  themselves  at  the  primary,  they  may  6nd  m 
few  of  their  number  on  the  roll  that  they  will  be  outvoted  by 
the  ringsters.  But  the  most  serious  difficulty  is  the  apathy  of 
the  respectable,  steady-going  part  of  the  popuktion  to  turn  out 
in  sufficient  numbers.  They  have  their  engagements  of  business 
or  pleasure  to  attend  to,  or  it  is  a  snowy  night  and  their  wives 
persuade  them  to  stay  indoors.  The  well-conducted  men  of 
small  means  are  an  eminently  domestic  class,  who  think  they  do 
quite  enough  for  the  city  and  the  nation  if  they  vote  at  the 
polls.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  induce  the  rich  to  interest 
themselves  in  confessedly  disagreeable  work.  They  find  them- 
selves at  a  primary  in  strange  and  uncongenial  surroundingD. 
■  Accustomed  to  be  treated  with  deference  in  their  counting-house 
or  mantifactcry,  they  are  jostled  by  a  rough  crowd,  and  tind  that 
their  servants  or  workmen  are  probiibly  better  known  and  more 
intJuential  than  they  are  themselves.  They  recognize  by  sight 
few  of  the  persons  ])rosent,  for,  in  a  city,  acquaintance  does  not 
go  by  proximity  of  residence,  and  ai*e  therefore  at  a  disadvantage 
for  combined  action,  whereas  the  professional  politicians  are  a 
regiment  where  every  private  in  each  company  knows  his  fellow- 
private  and  obeys  the  officers.  Hence,  the  beat,  perhaps  the 
only  chance  of  capturing  a  primary  is  by  the  action  of  a  group 
of  active  young  men  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  organizing  the 
movement  by  beating  up  the  members  of  the  party  who  reside  in 
the  district-,  and  bearding  the  local  bosises  in  the  meeting.  It  is 
a  rough  and  toilsome  piece  of  work,  but  young  men  find  a 
compensation  in  the  fun  which  is  to  be  had  out  of  tlie  fight ;  and 
when  a  victory  is  won,  theirs  is  the  credit.  To  carry  a  few 
primanefi  is  only  the  first  step.  The  contest  has  to  be  renewed 
in  the  convention,  where  the  odds  are  still  in  favour  of  the 
professionals,  who  "know  the  ropes"  and  may  poaaibly  outwit 
even  a  majority  of  Reform  delegates.  The  managing  committee 
is  in  their  hands,  and  they  can  generally  secure  a  chatnuan  in 
their  interests.  Experience  has  accordingly  shown  that  this 
method  of  attjicking  the  Machine  very  rarely  succeeds ;  and 
though  the  duty  of  attending  the  primaries  continues  to  be 
[•preached,  the  adWce  shares  the  fate  of  most  sermons.  Once  in 
'  ft  way,  the  respectable  voter  will  rouse  himself,  but  he  cannot  be 
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trusted  to  continue  to  do  so  year  after  year.  He  is  like  those 
citizen-soldiers  of  iincient  Greece  who  would  turn  out  for  a 
summer  inroad  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  refused  to  keep  the 
field  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 

A  second  expedient,  which  may  be  tried  instead  of  the  first, 
or  resart^'d  t-o  afte^r  the  first  has  been  tried  and  failed,  is  to  make 
an  indopondeiit  list  of  uomioations  and  run  a  separate  set  of: 
candidates.  If  this  strategy  be  resolved  on,  the  ptimaries  are 
left  unheeded  ;  but  when  the  election  itpjtroaches,  a  committee  is 
formed  which  issues  a  list  of  candidates  for  some  or  all  of  the 
vacant  offices  in  opjwsition  to  the  "  regular  "  list  issued  by  the 
party  convention,  and  conducts  the  agitation  on  their  behalf. 
This  saves  all  trouble  in  primaries  or  conventions,  but  involves 
much  trouble  in  elections,  because  a  complete  cam|iaign  corps 
has  to  be  organized,  and  a  campaign  fund  raised,*  Moreover, 
the  average  voter,  not  having  followed  politics  closely  enough  to 
comprehend  his  true  duty  and  interest,  and  yielding  to  his  estab- 
lished party  habits,  iacliiies,  especially  in  State  and  Federal 
elections,  to  vote  the  "regular  ticket"  He  starts  with  a  certain 
jirejudice  against  those  who  are  "  troubling  Israel  "  by  dividing 
the  party,  because  he  sees  that  in  all  probability  tho  result  will 
be  not  to  carry  the  Independent  ticket,  but  to  let  in  the  candi- 
dates of  tho  opposite  party.  Hence  the  bolting  Indepeudents 
can  rarely  hope  to  carry  so  large  a  part  of  theii-  own  party  with 
them  as  to  win  the  election.  The  result  of  their  action  will 
rather  be  to  bring  in  the  candidates  of  the  other  side,  who  may 
be  no  better  than  the  men  on  the  ticket  of  their  own  Kin^ 
Accordingly  reformers  have  become  reluctant  to  tiike  this  course^ 
for  though  it  hiis  the  merit  of  reliuWng  their  feelings,  it  cxpoeea 
them  to  odium,  involves  gi'eat  labour,  and  eftects  nothing  more 
than  may  be  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  methods  which 
I  have  next  t-o  describe. 

The  third  j>lan  is  to  abstain  from  voting  for  tho  names  on 
your  party  ticket  to  whom   you  object.      This  is  Sci-atching. 
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'  "  To  run  an  nnii-iiiachhie  candidate  for  mayor  it  u  Decessury  to  orf^uize  a  new 
machine  at  an  Gxpeoso  of  from  $60,000  to  $100,000  (X]2,O0O  to  £:^0,000),  wiUi 
a  chance  of  his  bf  ing  '  tiold  out '  tben  by  the  luou  who  ore  hiieil  to  dl^tribatti  his 
ballota." — Mr.  J.  B.  Bishop  In  tlie  paper  on  "  Monev  in  City  Elections,"  already 
cited.  Some  one  baa  aaid  that  the  difference  between  running  as  a  regular 
c&ndidiite  and  running  on  your  own  account  ta  an  independent  candidate,  is  like 
tho  difference  between  travelling  by  railway,  and  making  a  dqw  nUway  of  your 
own  to  travel  by. 
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You  are  spared  the  trouble  of  running  candidatea  of  your  own, 
but  your  absteiitiun,  if  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  causes 
6  defeat  of  the  bad  candidates  whom  your  own  party  puts  for- 
irard,  and  brings  in  those  of  the  other  party.  This  is  a  good 
plan  when  you  want  to  frighten  a  Ring,  and  yet  cannot  get  the 
moi-e  timid  reformers  to  go  the  length  of  voting  either  an  inde- 
peudent  ticket  or  the  ticket  of  the  other  party.  It  is  employed 
when  a  Ring  ticket  ia  not  bad  all  through,  but  contains  some  fair 
mes  mint^lefi  with  some  names  of  corrupt  or  dangerous  men. 
You  scratch  the  latter  and  thereby  cause  their  defeat;  the  others, 
teceiWng  the  full  strength  of  the  party,  are  carried 

If,  however,  indignation  against  a  dominant  Ring  has  risen  so 
high  as  to  overcome  the  party  predilections  of  ordinary  citizens, 
if  it  is  desired  to  administer  condign  and  certain  punishment  to 
those  who  have  abused  the  patience  of  the  people,  the  reformers 
II  take  a  more  decided  course.  They  lu-ge  their  friends  to  vote 
the  ticket  of  the  opposite  party,  either  entire  or  at  least  all  the 
bettor  names  on  it,  thus  ensuring  its  victory.  This  is  ait  etHcient 
method,  but  a  desperate  one,  for  you  put  into  power  a  Ring  of 
the  pnrty  which  you  have  been  opposing  all  your  life,  and  whose 
members  are  possibly  quite  iis  corrupt  as  those  of  the  Ring  which 
ntrola  your  own  party.  The  gain  you  look  for  is  not  therefore 
e  immediate  giiin  of  securing  better  city  government,  but  the 
ultimate  gain  of  raising  the  general  practice  of  politics  by  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers.  Hence,  whenever  there  is  time  to  do 
BO,  the  beat  policy  is  for  the  reformers  to  make  overtures  to  the 
^opposito  party,  and  induce  them  by  the  promise  of  support  to 
miiuile  better  candidates  than  they  would  have  nominated  if 
left  to  themselves.  A  group  of  Bolters  afraid  of  being  called 
traitors  to  their  party,  yfiU.  shrink  from  this  course ;  and  if  they 
are  weak  in  numbers,  their  approaches  may  be  repulsed  by  the 
opposition.  But  the  scheme  ia  always  worth  trying,  and  has 
BBveral  times  been  crowned  with  success.  By  it  the  reforming 
party  among  the  Democrats  of  Baltimore  recently  managed  to 
defeat  their  Ring  in  an  election  of  judges.  They  settled  in  con- 
ference with  the  liepublicans  a  non-partiaan  tirkot,  which  gave 
the  Republicans  (who  were  a  minority)  a  better  share  of  tho 
bench  than  they  could  have  got  by  fighting  alone,  and  which 
bstituted  respectable  Democrats  for  the  objectionable  names 
the  regular  Democratic  ticket.  A  similar  combination  of  the 
orm  Republicans  in  Philadelphia  with  the  Democrats,  who  in 
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that  city  arc  in  a  pemianeiit  minority,  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Republican  Gas  Ring  (whereof  more  in  a  later  chapter).  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  saving  expense,  because  the  boltera 
can  use  the  existing  machinery  of  the  ojjpoaito  party,  which 
organizes  the  meetinga,  circulates  the  literature,  prints  and  dis- 
tributes the  ballots.  It  is  on  tho  whole  the  most  promising 
strategy,  but  needs  tact  as  well  as  \ngour  on  the  part  of  the 
Independent  leaders.  Nor  will  the  oppt>site  pai-by  always  accept 
the  proffered  help.  Sometimes  it  fears  the  gifta  of  the  Greeks, 
sometimes  it  hopes  to  win  unhelped,  and  therefore  will  not  sacri- 
fice  any  of  its  candidates  to  the  scniples  of  the  reformers.  Some- 
times its  chiefs  dislike  the  idea  of  reform  so  heartily  as  to  prefer 
dofeiit  at  the  hands  of  a  Ring  of  tho  other  party  to  a  victory 
which  might  weaken  the  hold  of  professionals  upon  the  Machine 
and  lead  to  a  general  ptirification  of  politics. 

If  tho  opposite  partj'  refuses  the  overtures  of  the  reformers 
who  are  "kicking"  against  their  own  Machine,  or  will  not  purify 
the  ticket  sufficiontly  to  satisfy  them,  there  remains  the  chance 
of  fonning  a  third  party  out  of  tho  best  men  of  both  tho  regular 
organizations,  and  starting  a  third  set  of  candidates.  This  is  an 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  first  of  the  four  enumerated 
methods,  and  has  the  greater  promise  of  success  because  it  draws 
votes  from  both  parties  instead  of  from  one  only.  It  has  been 
frequently  employed  of  late  years  in  cities,  generally  of  the- 
second  order,  by  running  what  is  called  a  "  Citizens'  Ticket."        h 

Of  course  boltere  who  desert  their  own  party  at  a  city  oleo-S 
tion  do  not  intend  permanently  to  sepamtc  themselves  from  it 
Probably  they  will  vote  its  ticket  at  the  next  State  or  presi- 
dential election.  Their  object  is  to  shako  the  power  of  their 
local  boss,  and  if  they  cannot  overthrow  the  Ring,  at  least  to 
frighten  it  into  better  behaWour.  This  they  often  effect.  After 
tho  defeat  of  some  notorious  candidates^  the  jobe  are  apt  to  be 
less  fJagi-aiit.  But  such  repentances  are  like  those  of  tho  sick 
wolf  in  the  fable,  and  exj}erience  proves  that  when  the  public 
vigilance  has  been  relaxed,  tho  ringsters  of  both  parties  return 
to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire.  ^ 

Tho  difficulties  of  getting  good  citizens  to  maintain  a  steadjf" 
war  against  the  professionals  have  been  found  so  great,  and  in 
particular  the  attempt  to  break  their  control  of  the  primaries  has 
so  ofton  failed,  that  remedies  have  been  sought  in  legislation. 
Several  States  have  extended  the  penalties  attached  to  bribery 
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and  frauds  at  public  elections  to  Bimilar  offoncos  committed  at 
primaries  and  nominating  conventions,  deeming  these  acts  to  be, 
&»  in  fact  they  are,  scarcely  less  hurtful  to  the  community  when 
practised  at  purely  voluntary  and  private  gatherings  than  when 
employed  at  elections.^  Statutes  have  also  been  passed  in  some 
States  for  regulating  the  proceedings  at  primaries.  For  instance, 
Ohio  provides  that  a  certain  notice  shall  be  puUished  of  the 
holding  of  a  primary  ;  that  judges,  clerks,  and  supervisors  of  the 
election  of  delegates  shall  bo  sworn ;  that  any  qualified  elector 
may  challenge  any  one  claiming  to  vote;  that  the  asking,  or 
giving,  or  taking  a  bribe,  or  an  attempt  to  intimidate,  shall  be 
ponisbable  offences,  and  disqualify  the  offending  [>arty  from 
voting.  Similar  provisions  protect  tho  delegate  to  a  convention 
&om  the  candidate,  the  candidate  fi'om  the  delegate,  and  the 
y  from  both.  Minnesota  has  just  enacted  a  set  of  even  more 
ngent  regulations,  making  the  annulment  or  destruction  of 
any  ballots  cast  at  a  |>arty  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of 
chooBing  either  candidates  or  delegates,  or  the  wrongfully  pre- 
rentang  persons  from  voting  who  are  entitled  to  vote,  or  personar 
lion,  or  "  any  other  fraud  or  wrong  tending  to  defeat  or  aHect 
the  result  of  the  election,"  a  mifidemeanoiu-  punishable  by  a  tine 
not  excee*iing  $3000  (£600),  or  three  years'  imprisonment^  or 
both  penalties  combined.^  Astonishing  iis  it  seems  to  a  Euro- 
pean that  legislation  should  not  only  recognize  parties,  bub  should 
actually  attempt  to  regulate  the  internal  proceedings  of  a  poli- 
tical party  at  a  perfectly  voluntary  gathering  of  its  own  members, 
gathering  whose  resolutions  no  one  is  bound  to  obey  or  regard 
any  way,  some  of  the  wisest  American  publicists  conceive  that 
this  pLui  otTers  the  best  chance  of  reforming  the  Machine  and 
securing  the  freedom  of  the  voter.^  Not  much  success  has  been 
hitherto  attained;  but  the  statutes  have,  in  some  cases  {e.g. 
California),  been  expressed  to  apply  only  where  the  political  jmrty 
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*  Says  Mr.  Btimheiin  :  "The  |«rty  electioos  in  New  York  [i.o.  uLoico  of 
ciadidAt«*]  are  all  cow  repreAeiitalive  and  conducted  with  an  ki^uuI  dinn'gard  of 
km  and  honesty.  ...   On  the  purity  of  primary  elections  depend  good  Domina- 

;  and  quite  u  truly  the  efllcienry  of  public  officials ;  for  the  parly  label  in 
ost  every  case  conmieDds  the  candidate  to  the  electors,  his  trftde-toark  ia  voUd 
nud  not  Mi  cliaracrter." — Ptiitktil  SfMnc*  Quarterly  for  March  1888. 

*  Statntea  of  Mluoesota  of  1887,  diap.  Iv.  H  99-105.  It  is  eignlficaut  that 
ibei«  tections  apply  only  to  citice  of  COOO  iuhabitanUi  or  upwards. 

'  "  A  Penndylvania  lawyer  ttUla  me,  *  I  have  jiut  closed  a  protracted  triikl  of  an 
•iKtion  fnud  caM  a&dtir  our  primary  laws  with  a  conviction  of  the  entire  board 
e(  ateotioo  oIBeers.'  '* — Bemheini,  utmpm. 
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Aeelca  to  apply  them,  and  the  cx[)enment  has  not  been  tried 
enough  to  enable  a  judgment  on  it  to  be  formed.  Thai  it 
be  tried  at  a]J  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  seriously  pondered  by 
who  are  accuBtomed  to  point  to  America  as  the  country  t 
the  principle  of  leaving  things  alone  has  worked  most  widely  and 
usefully ;  and  it  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  immense  vigour 
of  these  party  organizations,  and  of  the  authority  their  nomina- 
tions exert,  that  reformers,  foiled  in  the  effort  to  purify  them  by 
voluntiiry  action,  should  l>c  driven  to  invoke  the  arm  of  the  law. 
The  struggle  between  the  professional  politicians  and  the  re- 
formers has  been  going  on  in  the  great  cities,  with  varying  for- 
tune, for  the  last  twenty  years.  As  iUustnitions  of  the  incidents 
that  mark  it  will  bo  found  in  suhRcquent  chapters,  I  will  here  « 
say  only  that  in  the  onslaughts  on  the  Hiugs,  which  most  eU>c-H 
tions  bring  round,  the  reformers,  though  they  seldom  capture 
the  citadel,  often  destroy  some  of  the  outworks,  and  frighten  the 
garrison  into  a  more  cautious  and  moderate  use  of  their  power. 
After  an  election  in  which  an  "  Independent  ticket "  has  received 
considerable  support,  the  bosses  are  disposed  to  make  better 
nominations,  and,  as  an  eminent  New  York  professional  (the  late 
Mr.  Fernando  Wood)  said,  "to  ponder  a  little  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community."  Every  campaign  teaches  the  reformers 
where  the  enemy's  weak  points  lie,  and  gives  them  more  of  that 
technical  skill  which  has  hitherto  been  the  strcnf]:th  of  the  pro- 
feesionals.  it  is  a  warfare  of  volunteers  aguiust  disciplined 
troops,  but  the  volunteers,  since  they  are  fighting  for  the  tax- 
payers at  large,  would  secure  so  great  a  preponderance  of  ni 
bers,  if  they  could  but  move  the  whole  body  of  rcspt 
citizens,  that  their  triumph  will  evidently  depend  in  the  loi 
run  upon  their  own  constancy  and  earnestness.  If  their  seat 
does  not  fing ;  if  they  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  disheartened 
by  frequent  repulses ;  if,  not  relying  too  absolutely  on  any  one 
remedy,  they  attack  the  enemy  at  every  point,  using  every  social 
and  educational  as  well  as  legal  appliance,  the  example  of  their 
disinterested  public  spirit,  as  well  as  the  cogency  of  their  argu- 
ments, cannot  fail  to  tell  on  the  voters  ;  and  no  Boss,  howcvorfl 
adroit,  no  Ring,  however  strongly  cntrcnche*!,  will  be  able  tdfl 
withstand  them.  The  war,  however,  will  not  be  over  when  tlie 
enemy  has  been  routed.  Although  much  may  bo  done  by  legis- 
lative romodios,  such  as  now  election  lawB,  new  provisions  against 
eomiptioD,  a  reconstruction  of  the  frame  of  city  government,  and 
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I*  purification  of  the  civil  service,  there  ore  certain  internal  and, 
to  speak,  natural  causes  of  mischief,  the  removal  of  which  will 
need  patience  and  unremitting  diligence.     In  great  cities — for  it 
ifi  throughout  chiefly  of  cities  that  we  have  to  think — a  large 
■ocUon  of  the  voters  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  be  compar- 
Btively  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  free  govemment  which  they 
"are  set  to  work.     They  will  be  ignorant  even  of  their  own  in- 
'leresta,   failing   to   perceive   that  wasteful  expenditure   injures 
^those  who  do  not  pay  direct  taxes,  as  well  as  those  who  do. 
fBetaining  some  of  the  feelings  which  their  European  experience 
:bfls  tended  to  produce,  they  will  distrust  appeals  coming  from 
[UiB  more  cultivated  classes,  and  be  inclined  to  listen  to  loose- 
igaed  demagogues.     Once  they  have  joined  a  party  they  ^rill 
Vote  at  the  bidding  of  \tB  local  leatlors,  however  personally  un- 
^TForthy.^       While   this    section    remains    numerous,   Rings   and 
Bo^es  will  always  have  materials  ready  to  their  liands.     There 
la,  however,  reason  to  expect  that  with  the  progress  of  time  this 
;»ection  will  become  relatively  smjillcr.     ^Vnd  oven  now,  large  as 
fjt  is,  it  could  be  overthrown  and  bossdom  extirpated,  were  the 
ll)etter  citizens  to  maintain  unbroken  through  a  series  of  elections 
that  unity  and  vigour  of  action  of  which  they   have  at  rare 
momenta,  and  under  the  impulse  of  urgent  duty,  shown  them- 
selves capable.     In  America,  as  ever^'where  else  in  the  world, 
'the  commonwealth  suffers  more  often  from  apathy  or  short- 
agbtedness  in  the  upper  classes,  who  ought  to  lead,  than  from 
iterance  or  recklessness  in  the  humbler  classes,  who  are  gene^ 
ready  to  follow  when  they  are  wisely  and  patriotically  led. 

'  Sayv  Mr.  RooMValt :  **  Voters  of  the  lAhnuring  claas  in  the  cities  arc  very 
anotinDol :  they  valnft  1b  a  pablio  maa  what   we  are  aectuiomed  to  coiudder 
TirtQUS  only  to  Im  taken  into  aocotint  when  estimuting  prirat«  rhanirter.     lliiui  if 
•  man  fa  open-handed  uid  wann-bearted^  they  considcv  it  as  being  a  fair  offset  to 
jhU  b«iag  a  little  bit  slmky  when  it  comtm  to  nppIyiDjf  the  eighth  commandment  to 
[lAflairt  of  itnte.     I  huve  more  thnn  onco  beard  the  statement  *  lie  is  very  liberal  to 
'tbd  poor,'  advanced  u  a  porfedly  HBti»fuctary  answer  to  the  cbarRV  that  a,  cortalii 
f-pablic  man  wa«  corrupt"     Ho  adds,  "  In  ibo  lower  wards  (of  New  York  City), 
where  thcte  fa  a  large  vicious  population,  the  condition  of  politics  la  often  fairly 
•ppjillxDg.   nnd  the  [local]  bo«  is   generally  &  man  of  gronsly  imniurat  publii: 
aod  private  diaraoter.     In  tbeM  wards  many  of  the  social  urgnnizaiiona  with 
which  the  leaden  are  obliged  to  keep  on  good  terms  are  coropo»e<l  of  crimiuals  or 
of  the  relatiTes  and  nasooiates  of  cHininala.  .  ,  .  The  president  of  a  jmwerful 
•tmi-political  auociation  was  by  profeuion  a  burglar,  the  man  who  received  the 
goods  be  stole  was  aii  alderman.     Another  alderman  was  elected  while  his  hair 
wu  ctfll  abort  from  a  term  iu  the  State  prison.     A  Kcbool  trustee  had  been  con- 
victed of  embezzlement  and  was  the  associate  of  criminals." — CerUury  Maganme 
tot  Nov.  1886. 
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In  every  American  election  there  are  two  acte  of  choice,  two 
periods  of  contest  The  first  is  the  selection  of  the  candidate 
from  within  the  party  by  the  party ;  the  other  is  the  struggle 
between  the  parties  for  the  place.  Frequently  the  former  of 
these  is  more  important,  more  keenly  fought  over,  than  the 
latter,  for  there  are  many  districts  in  which  the  predominance  of 
one  party  is  so  miirkod  that  its  candidate  is  sure  of  success,  and 
therefore  the  choice  of  a  candidate  is  virtually  the  choice  of  the 
officer  or  representative. 

Preceding  chapters  have  described  the  macbinerj'  which  exists 
for  choosing  and  nominating  a  candidate.  The  process  is  similar 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  through  all  elections  to  office, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest^  from  that  of  common  councilman 
for  a  city  ward  up  to  that  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
But,  of  course,  the  higher  the  office,  and  tlie  larger  the  area  over 
which  thtj  election  extends,  the  greater  are  the  efforts  made  to 
secure  the  namination,  and  the  hotter  the  passions  it  excites. 

Like  most  political  institutions,  the  system  of  nominating  the 
President  by  a  popular  convention  is  the  result  of  a  long  process 
of  evolution. 

In  the  iirst  two  elections,  those  of  1789  *  and  1792,  there  was 
no  need  for  nominations  of  candidates,  because  the  whole  nation 
wished  and  expected  George  Washington  to  bo  elected.  So  too, 
when  in  1796  Washington  declared  his  retirement,  the  dominant 
feeling  of  one  party  was  for  John  Adams,  that  of  the  other  for 

1  The  Premident  in  now  alwayii  chosen  on  the  TuemUy  afUir  the  first  Monday  in 
the  NoTember  of  on  even  year,  whose  number  is  a  multiple  of  four  {e.ff.  1880, 
1884,  188S),  and  comes  into  office  in  the  spring  following  ;  but  the  first  election 
WAS  held  in  the  begumisg  of  1789,  bec&uae  the  Constitutioa  had  been  then  onjj 
Jiut  adopted. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  and  nobody  thought  of  setting  oat  formally 
what  was  so  generally  uiidcrstood. 

In  1800,  however,  the  year  of  the  fourth  election,  there  was 
•omewhat  less  unanimity.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
Fedcralisti!  wont  for  re-nlecting  Adamp,  and  tho  small  conclave 
of  Federalist  mewbers  of  Congress  which  met  to  promote  his 
int^jrest  was  deemed  scarcely  necessary.  The  Republicans,  how- 
ever (for  that  was  the  name  then  borne  by  tho  party  which  now 
calk  itaclf  Dcmocnitic),  while  imitod  in  desiring  to  make  Jefferson 
President,  hesitated  as  to  their  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency, 
and  a  meeting  of  Republican  members  of  Congress  was  therefore 
called  to  recommend  Aaron  Burr  for  this  office.  It  was  a  small 
Bieeting  and  a  secret  meotingj  but  it  is  memorable  not  only  as  the 

\fiTSt  coDgiesHioual  caucus  but  as  the  fii*8t  attempt  to  anunge  in 
may  way  a  party  nomination. 

In  1804  a  more  regidar  gathering  for  tho  same  purpose  was 
held.  All  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  were  summoned 
•to  meet ;  and  they  unanimously  nominated  Jefferson  for  Presi- 
dent^ and  George  Clinton  of  New  York  for  Vice-President  So 
in  1808  nearly  all  the  Republican  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  met  and  formally  nominated  Madison  and  Clinton. 
The  same  coiu^e  was  followed  in  1812,  and  again  in  1816. 
But  the  objections  which  were  from  the  first  made  to  this 
action  of  tho  party  in  Congress,  as  being  an  arrogant  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people — for  no  one  dreamed  of  leaving 
freedom  to  the  presidential  electors — gained  rather  than  lost 
strength  on  each  successive  occasion,  so  much  so  that  in  1820 
the  few  who  met  made  no  nomination,^  and  in  1824,  out  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  summoned  to 
the  ''nominating  caucus,"  as  it  was  called,  only  sixty-six  attended, 
many  of  the  remainder  having  announced  their  disapproval  of 
the  practice.*  The  nominee  of  this  caucus  came  in  only  third  at 
the  polls,  and  this  failure  gave  the  coup  de  grdcs  to  a  plan  which 
tho  levelling  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  the  disposition  to  refer 
ihing  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  masses,  would  in  any  case 
soon   extinguished.      No   congressional  caucus  was  ever 

[la^dik  held  for  the  choice  of  candidates. 


1  It  wa»  not  atsoluttfly  oecossary  to  tiare  «  nomiDatioa,  becaase  there  was  a 
gc^Tieml  feeling  in  favour  of  re-electing  Monroe. 

'  The  whole  nwnber  wiu  then  261,  nearly  all  Democrata,  for  the  FeUeroIfrt 
(■rtf  had.  been  for  aome  time  rirtitally  extinct. 
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A  new  method,  however,  was  not  at  once  discovered-  In  1828  ^ 
Jackson  was  recommended  as  candidate  by  the  legislature  oCfl 
Tennessee  and  by  a  number  of  popular  gatherings  in  different 
places,  while  his  opponents  accepted,  without  jiny  formal  nomi-  ^ 
nation,  the  then  President,  J.  Q^  Adams,  as  their  camiidutc.  In 
1831,  however,  and  again  in  1832,  assemblies  were  held  by  two 
great  parties  (the  Anti-Masons  and  the  National  Ilopublicana, 
afterwards  called  Whigs)  consisting  of  delegatca  from  most  ol^ 
the  States ;  and  each  of  these  conventions  nominated  it.s  cam 
dates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency.  A  third  "  natioi 
convention"  of  young  men,  which  met  later  in  1832,  adopted' 
the  AAiliig  nomimLtions,  and  added  to  them  a  series  of  ten 
roaolutions,  constituting  the  first  political  platform  ever  put  forth 
by  a  nominating  body.  The  friends  of  Jackson  followed  suit  by 
holding  their  convention  which  nominated  him  and  Van  Bureu.^— 
For  the  election  of  1836,  a  similar  convention  was  held  by  thq^f 
Jacksonian  Democrats,  none  by  their  opponents.  But  for  that^^ 
of  1840,  national  conventions  of  delegates  from  nearly  all  the 
States  were  held  by  both  Democnits  and  Whigs,  as  well  as  by 
the  (then  young  and  very  small)  party  of  the  Alx)litionistfl. 
This  precedent  has  been  followed  in  every  subsequent  contest^  so 
that  the  national  nominating  conventions  of  the  great  parties  are 
now  as  much  a  part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  politics  as  the 
election  niles  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  system  coincides  with  and  represeute  the  complete 
social  democratization  of  politics  in  Jackson's  time.  It  suite 
both  the  profotvsionals,  for  whom  it  finds  occupation  and  whoee 
power  it  secures,  and  the  ordinary  citizen  who,  not  ha\ing  time 
himself  to  attend  to  politics,  likes  to  think  that  his  right  of 
selecting  candidates  is  duly  recognized  in  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates by  delegiitea  whom  he  is  entitled  to  vote  for.  But  it  wae 
soon  seen  to  bo  liable  to  fall  under  the  cojitrol  of  selfish  intriguers 
and  to  destroy  the  chances  of  able  and  independent  men,  and 
was  denounced  as  early  as  1844  by  Calhoun,  who  then  refused 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  submitted  to  a  nominating  convention. 
He  observed  that  he  would  never  have  joined  in  breaking  down 
the  old  congressional  caucus  had  he  foreseen  that  its  successor 
would  prove  bo  much  more  pernicious,  ^m 

Thus  from  1789  till  1800  there  were  no  formal  nominations  ^| 
from  1800  ti!l   1824,  nominations  were  made  by  congressional 
caucuses;  from  1824  till  1840,  nominations  irregularly  made  bj* 
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State  legiBlatures  and  popular  meetings  were  gradually  ripeoing 
towards  the  method  of  :i  specml  gathering  of  delegates  from  the 
whole  country.  This  laj5t  plan  has  held  its  ground  from  1840 
till  the  present  day,  and  is  so  exactly  conformable  to  the  political 
habits  of  the  people  that  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  disappear.^ 

Ii8  perfection,  however,  waa  not  reached  at  once.  The  early 
conventiuna  were  to  a  large  extent  maas  meetings.'  The  later 
and  present  ones  are  regularly-constituted  representative  bodies, 
composed  exclusively  of  delegates^  each  of  whom  has  been  duly 
elected  at  a  party  meeting  in  his  own  State,  and  brings  with  him 
hifi  credtiutiak  It  woidd  be  tedious  to  trace  the  process  whereby 
the  present  system  was  created,  so  I  shall  be  content  with 
describing  it  in  outline  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  each  State  shall  choose  as 
many  presidential  electors  as  it  has  persons  representing  it  in 
Congress,  ie,  two  electors  to  correspond  to  the  two  senators  from 
each  State,  and  as  many  more  as  the  State  sends  membei-s  to  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives.  Thus  Delaware  and  Oregon  have 
each  three  electoral  votes,  because  they  have  each  oiUy  one 
representative  besides  their  two  senators.  New  York  has  thirty- 
six  electoral  votes:  two  corresponding  to  its  two  senators,  thirty- 
four  corresponding  to  its  thirty -four  representatives  in  the 
House. 

Now  in  the  nominating  convention  each  State  is  allowed 
twice  as  many  delegates  as  it  has  electoral  votes,  e.ff.  Delaware 
and  Oregon  have  each  six  delegates,  New  York  has  seventy-two. 
The  delegates  are  chosen  by  local  conventions  in  their  several 
States,  viz.  two  for  each  congressional  district  by  the  party  con- 
vention of  that  district,  and  four  for  the  whole  State  (called  dolo- 
gates-at'large)  by  the  State  convention.  As  each  convention  is 
composed  of  delegates  from  primaries,  it  is  the  composition  of 
the  primaries  which  determines  that  of  the  local  conventions,  and 
the  composition  of  the  local  conventions  which  determines  that 
of  the  national  To  every  delegate  there  is  added  a  person 
called  his  "alternate,"  chosen  by  the  local  convention  at  the 
^ame  time,  and  empowered  to  replace  him  in  cose  he  cannot  be 

*  Ad  int«r«iting  elcetch  of  the  liistory  of  congress ioQft]  caucuses  and  presidential 
ficniTeatioiui  u  giren  by  Mr.  M.  Oatrogoraki  in  two  articli>ji  in  the  Anna/eM  de 
tiak  Librt  da  Sciences  Politiqua^  Juiatx7  and  April  1888. 

*  la  1856  the  first  Republican  convention,  which  notninated  Fremont,  wu 
(ith«r  a  mass  meeting  than  a  representative  body.  So  wa«  the  seceding  Republican 
fiontentioD  wliioh  met  at  Cincinnati  in  1672  and  nomlnaterl  (irevley. 
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present  in  the  natioiud  convention.  If  the  delegate  is  present  to 
vote  the  alternate  ia  silent ;  if  fi-om  any  cause  the  delegate  is 
absent,  the  iiltemato  st^^ps  into  his  shoes. 

Bospecting  the  freinlom  of  the  dele^Ui  to  vote  for  whom  be 
vnHf  there  have  been  dilTorencos  both  of  doctrine  und  of  prvoUoe. 
A  local  convention  or  State  convention  may  instruct  it«  delegfttce 
which  aspirant '  shall  bo  their  first  choice,  or  even  in  case  ho  cui- 
not  be  carried,  for  whom  their  subsequent  votes  shall  be  oasL 
Such  instructions  are  frequently  given,  and  still  more  ^equuiitly 
implied,  because  a  delegate  is  often  chosen  expressly  as  being  the 
supporter  of  one  or  other  of  the  aspirants  whose  names  are 
most  prominent  But  the  delegate  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  follow 
his  instructions.  He  may  vote  even  on  the  first  ballot  for  some 
other  aspirant  than  the  one  desired  by  his  own  local  or  State  con- 
vention. Much  more,  of  course,  may  he^  though  not  so  instructed, 
change  his  vote  when  it  is  plain  that  that  aspirant  wLU  not 
succeecL  Ilia  vote  is  always  a  valid  one,  even  when  given  in  the 
teeth  of  his  instructions  ;  but  how  far  he  will  be  hold  censurable 
for  breaking  them  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstancoa.  His 
motives  may  be  cornipt :  perhaps  something  has  been  given  him. 
They  may  be  pardonable ;  a  party  chief  may  have  put  pressure 
on  him,  or  he  may  desire  to  be  on  the  safe  aide,  and  go  with  tho 
majority.  They  may  be  laudable ;  he  really  seeks  to  do  the 
best  for  the  party,  or  has  been  convinced  by  facts  lately  brought 
to  his  knowletlge  that  the  man  for  whom  he  is  instructed  is  un- 
worthy. Where  motivos  are  doubtful,  it  may  be  charitable,  but 
it  is  not  safe,  to  assume  that  they  are  of  the  higher  order.  Each 
*'  State  delegation  "  has  its  chairman,  and  is  exp)ected  to  keep 
together  during  the  convention.  It  usually  travels  together  to 
the  phice  of  meeting ;  takes  rooms  in  the  same  hotel ;  has  a 
recognized  headquarters  there  ;  aits  in  a  particular  place  allotted 
to  it  in  the  convention  hall ;  holds  meetings  of  its  members  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  convention  to  decide  on  the  coime  which 
it  shall  from  time  to  time  take.  These  meetings,  if  the  State  bo 
a  large  and  doubtful  one,  excite  great  interest,  and  the  sh&r]>- 
eared  reporter  prowls  round  them,  eager  to  learn  how  tho  votes 
will  ga  Each  State  delegation  votes  by  ita  chaimian,  who 
announces  how  his  delegates  vote  ;  but  if  his  report  is  challenged 

'  1  uM  thTOQgfaoot  tha  term  **  MjUruit  "  to  daaote  acompetilor  for  tka  nomini* 
tioD,  nmrriag  tha  term  "  oandidata  "  for  the  paraoD  nominatad  aa  tba  putj'a 
far  tha  ptetirleacf. 
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the  roll  of  delegates  is  called,  and  they  vote  individually. 
Whether  the  votes  of  a  State  delegation  shall  be  given  solid  for 
the  aspimnt  whom  the  majority  of  the  delegation  favours,  or 
by  the  delegates  individually  according  to  their  prelereiicen,  i«  a 
point  which  has  excited  bitter  controversy.  The  present  practice 
of  the  Kepublican  jxirty  (so  settled  in  1876  and  again  in  1880) 
allows  the  delegates  to  vote  individually,  even  when  they  have 
been  instructed  by  a  State  convention  to  cast  a  solid  vot«.  The 
Democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  sustains  any  8uch  in>itruc* 
tion  given  to  the  delegation,  and  records  the  vote  of  all  the 
State  delegates  for  the  aspirant  whom  the  majority  among  them 
approve.*  This  ia  the  so-called  Unit  Rule.  If,  however,  the 
State  convention  has  not  impoBed  the  unit  rule,  the  delegates 
vote  individually. 

For  the  sake  of  keeping  up  party  life  iu  the  Terntories  and 
in  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia,  delegates  from  them  are 
admitted  to  the  national  convention,  although  the  Territories 
and  District  have  no  votes  iu  a  presidential  election.  Delegations 
of  States  which  are  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  whose  preference  of  one  aapiiunt  to  another  will  not 
really  tell  upon  the  result  of  the  presidential  election,  are 
admitted  to  vote  equally  with  the  delegations  of  the  States  sure 
to  go  for  the  party  which  holds  the  convention.  This  arrange- 
ment ia  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  sustains  the  interest  and 
energy  of  the  jKirty  in  States  where  it  is  in  a  minority.  But  it 
permits  the  choice  to  be  deteraiined  by  districts  whose  own 
actioi»  will  not  tell  in  any  way  on  the  election  itself,  and  the 
delegates  from  these  district-s  are  apt  to  belong  to  a  lower  class 
of  politicians  than  thot^e  fiom  the  States  where  the  party  holds 
a  majority,  and  to  be  swayed  by  more  sordid  motives.' 

So  much  for  the  composition  of  the  national  convention:  we 
may  now  go  on  to  describe  its  proceedings. 

It  is  held  in  the  summer  immediately  preceding  a  presidential 
election,  usually  in  June  or  July,  the  election  falling  in  Novem- 


^  An  attempt  wu  mode  At  the  Democratic  cooventioo  in  Chicago  in  July  1884 
io  ovur««t  xlda  rule,  bul  tlie  outjority  ro-afTirmed  it. 

^  Although  the  largu  niajority  of  thu  delegitea  in  the  CouventiooB  of  the  two 
p«st  pKTties  belong  lo  the  oliuw  of  profeaalonal  politiciuu,  there  ia  always  « 
ncpeotable  minohtT-  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to  that  olau,  but  have  obtained 
UiK  po«t  owing  to  their  interest  in  seeing  a  strong  and  hoQest  candidate  choseu. 
1h«  gnat  importance  of  the  boaiQess  draws  men  of  toluut  and  experience  from 
moat  ports  of  the  ooonby. 
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ber.  A  large  city  is  always  choeen,  in  order  to  obtain  adequate 
hotel  accommodation,  and  easy  railroad  access.  Formerly,  con- 
ventions were  commonly  held  in  Baltimore  or  Philadeli)faia,  but 
since  the  centre  of  population  has  shifted  to  the  Mississippi  valley, 
Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  and  especially  Chicago,  have  become  the 
favourite  spots.  ^ 

Business  begins  by  the  *'  calling  of  the  convention  to  order  '*^| 
by  the  chairman  of  the  National  Party  committee.  Then  a 
temporary  chairman  is  nominated,  and,  if  opposed,  voted  on ; 
the  vote  sometimes  giving  an  indication  of  the  respective  strength 
of  the  factions  present  Then  the  secretaries  and  the  clerks  are 
appointedj  and  the  rules  which  are  to  govern  the  business  are 
adopted.  AiLer  this,  the  committees,  particularly  those  on  cre- 
dentials and  resolutions,  are  nominated,  and  the  convention 
adjourns  till  their  report  can  be  presented. 

The  next  sitting  usually  opens,  after  the  customary  prayer, 
with  the  appointment  of  the  permanent  chairman,  who  inaugu- 
rates the  proceedings  with  a  speech.  Then  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions  (if  completed)  is  presented.  It  contains 
what  is  called  the  platform,  a  long  series  of  resolutions  embodying 
the  principles  and  programme  of  the  party,  which  baa  usually 
been  so  drawn  as  to  conciliate  every  section,  and  avoid  or  treat 
with  pnidont  ambiguity  those  questions  on  which  opinion  within 
the  party  is  divided.  Any  delegate  who  objects  to  a  resolution 
can  move  to  strike  it  out  or  amend  it ;  but  it  is  generally 
sustained  in  the  shape  it  has  received  from  the  practised  hands 
of  the  committee.  ^h 

Next  follows  the  nomination  of  aspirants  for  the  post  ol^M 
party  candidate.  The  roll  of  States  is  called,  and  when  a  State 
is  reached  to  which  an  aspirant  intended  to  be  nominated 
belongs,  a  prominent  delegate  from  that  State  mounts  the  phit- 
form,  and  proposes  him  in  a  speech  extolliug  his  merits,  and 
sometimes  indirectly  disparaging  the  other  aspirants.  Another 
delegate  seconds  the  nomination,  sometimes  a  tbird  follows ;  and 
then  the  roll  call  goes  on  till  all  the  Stiites  have  been  despatched, 
and  all  the  aspii*ant£  nominated.^  The  average  number  of  nomina- 
tions is  seven  or  eight ;  it  rarely  exceeds  twelve.^ 


'  Nominations  mny  liowerer  b«  mmde  st  any  irabicqnent  tima. 

'  Howover,  in  the  Republican  Convention  of  1888,  foiirtfen  RKpinmts 
nomiDat«d  at  the  ontwt,  six  of  whom  wera  vot«d  for  on  the  Xaat  ballot.     Vi 
vr«n  giveu  ai  one  or  other  of  the  boUotlnga  for  nineteen  nf  piranta  in  all. 


I  unit 
[  tnaji 
^H  total 


I        the 


Thus  the  final  stage  is  reached,  for  which  all  else  has  been 
hut  preparation — that  of  balloting  between  the  aapirants.  The 
clerks  call  the  roll  of  States  from  Alabama  to  Wisconsin,  and  as 
each  is  called  the  chairman  of  its  delegation  announces  the  votes, 
e.ff.  six  for  A,  five  for  B,  three  for  C,  luiloss,  of  course,  under  the 
unit  rule,  the  whole  vote  is  cast  for  that  one  aspirant  whom  the 
tnajority  of  the  delegation  supports.  When  all  have  voted,  the 
totals  ore  made  up  and  announced.  If  one  competitor  has  an 
oIut«  majority  of  the  whole  number  voting,  according  to  the 
ublican  nile,  n  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  number  voting, 
cording  to  the  Democratic  rule,  he  has  been  duly  chosen,  and 
nothing  remains  but  formally  to  make  his  nomination  unanimous. 
If,  however,  as  has  usually  hapf>ened  of  late  years,  no  one  obtains 
the  requisite  majority,  the  roll  ia  called  again,  in  order  that 
individual  delegates  and  delegations  (if  the  unit  rule  prevails) 
y  have  the  opportunity  of  changing  their  votes;  and  the 
ess  is  repeated  until  some  one  of  the  aspirants  put  forward 
received  the  required  number  of  votes.  Sometimes  many 
roll-calls  take  place.  In  1852  the  Democrats  nominated  Franklin 
Pierce  on  the  forty-ninth  ballot,  and  the  Whigs  General  Scott  on 
the  fifty -third.  In  1880,  thirty-six  ballots  were  taken  before 
General  Garfield  was  nominated.  But,  in  1835,  Martin  Yan 
en;  in  1844,  Hcnr>-  Clay;  in  1868  and  1872.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  were  unanimously  nominated,  the  two  former  by  acclama- 
tion, the  latter  on  the  first  ballot.  In  1884  Mr.  Blaine  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  on  the  fourth  ballot,  Mr.  Cleveland 
by  the  Democrats  on  the  second.^  Thus  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  voting  is  over  in  an  hour  or  two,  while  at  other  times  it 
may  hist  for  days. 

When  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  has  been  thus  found, 
the  convention  proceeds  to  similarly  determine  its  candidate  for 
the  vice -presidency.  The  inferiority  of  the  office,  and  the  ex- 
haustion which  has  by  this  time  overcome  the  delegates,  make 
the  second  struggle  a  less  exciting  and  protracted  one.  Frequently 
one  of  the  defeated  aspirants  is  consoled  by  this  minor  nomina- 
tion, especially  if  he  has  retired  at  the  nick  of  time  in  favour  of 
the  t'iv^l  who  has  been  chosen.  The  work  of  the  convention  is 
en  complete,  and  vot-es  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  other 
(dais  conclude  the  proceedings.     The  two  nominees  are  now 

*  tn  188S  Mr.  Cleveland  wu  nominated  by  the  Democrats  by  iicclamfttioii«  Mr. 
BKniaon  by  tbe  Kepablicans  on  the  eightli  ballot. 
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the  party  candidates,  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  party  organi- 
zations and  of  loyal  purty  men  over  tbo  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Union. 

Entitled  to  that  support,  but  not  necessarily  sure  to  receive 
it.  Even  in  America,  party  discipline  cannot  com|jeI  an  individxial 
voter  to  cast  his  ballot  for  tho  i)arty  nominee.  All  that  the 
convention  can  do  ia  to  recommend  the  candidate  to  the  piirty ; 
all  that  opinion  can  do  is  to  brand  as  a  Kicker  or  Bolter  whoever 
breaks  away  ;  all  that  the  local  party  organization  can  do  is  to 
strike  the  bolter  off  its  lists.  But  bow  stands  it,  the  reader  will 
ask,  with  the  delegates  who  have  been  present  in  the  convention, 
have  had  their  chance  of  carrying  their  man,  and  have  been 
beaten  ?  are  they  not  held  absolutely  bound  to  support  the  candi- 
date chosen  1 

This  is  a  question  which  has  excited  much  controversy.  The 
impulse  and  effort  of  the  successful  majority  has  always  been  to 
impose  such  an  obligation  on  the  defeated  minority,  and  the 
chief  motive  which  has  prevented  it  from  being  always  formally 
enforced  by  a  rule  or  resolution  of  the  convention  has  been  the 
fear  that  it  might  precipitate  hostilities,  might  induce  men  of 
independent  character,  or  strongly  opposed  to  some  particular 
aspirant,  to  refuse  to  attend  as  delegates,  or  to  secede  early  in 
the  proceedings  when  they  saw  that  a  person  whom  they  dis- 
approved was  likely  to  win. 

At  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June 
1880  an  attempt  was  successfully  made  to  impose  the  obligation 
by  the  following  resolution,  commonly  called  the  "Iron  clad 
Pledge":— 

"  That  every  member  of  this  convention  is  bound  in  honour 
to  support  its  nominee,  whoever  that  nominee  may  be,  and  that 
no  man  should  hold  his  seat  here  who  is  not  ready  so  to  agree." 

This  was  carried  by  716  votes  to  3.  But  at  the  Republican 
national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June  1884,  when  a  similar 
resolution  was  presented,  the  opposition  developed  was  strong 
enough  to  compel  its  withdrawal ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  several 
conspicuous  delegateB  at  that  convention  strenuously  opposed  its 
nominee  at  the  subsequent  ])residential  election,  themselves  voting, 
and  inducing  others  to  vote,  for  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party. 
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\rE  have  examined  the  composition  of  a  national  convention 
amd  the  normal  order  of  business  in  it  The  more  difBcult  task 
remains  of  describing  the  actual  character  and  features  of  such 
an  ns&embh%  the  motives  which  sway  it,  the  temper  it  displays, 
the  passions  it  elicits,  the  wiles  by  which  its  members  are  lured 
or  driven  to  their  goal. 

A  national  convention  has  two  objects,  the  formal  declaration 
of  the  principles,  views,  and  practical  proposals  of  the  party, 
and  the  choice  of  its  candidates  for  the  executive  headship  of 
the  nation. 

Of  these  objects  the  former  has  in  critical  times,  such  as  the 
two  elections  preceding  the  Civil  War,  been  of  great  importance. 
In  the  Demociatic  Convention  at  Charleston  in  1860,  a  debate 
on  resolutions  led  to  a  secession,  and  to  the  break  -  up  of  the 
Democratic  party.^  But  of  late  years  the  adoption  of  platforms, 
drafted  in  a  somewhat  vague  and  pompous  style  by  the  com- 
mittee, has  been  almost  a  matter  of  form.  Some  observations 
on  these  enunciations  of  doctrine  will  bo  found  in  another  chapter.* 

The  second  object  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  importance, 
because  the  presidency  is  the  great  prize  of  politics,  the  goal  of 
every  statesman's  ambition.  The  President  can  by  his  veto 
stop  legislation  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  he  represenls. 
The  President  is  the  universal  dispenser  of  patronage.^ 

'  Tbe  nAtioo&l  conveutiniu  of  tboae  dft}'«  were  much  Kmnller  than  now,  nor 
wer«  Uie  ftSfllitUig  ipectAtora  so  nnmeroui. 

*  Tbe  DiMjcst  Engliiih  pnrallel  to  an  American  "  platform  "  ii  to  b«  foand  in 
the  uddnfi-ses  to  their  resiH-ctive  constttnencies  iBsnad  at  &  general  Hleotlon  by  the 
Frfme  Minuter,  if  a  member  of  the  Houiie  of  Oommoins,  and  the  loader  of  the 
Oppoaition  in  that  House.  Such  oddrMses,  however,  do  not  formally  bind  the 
whole  party,  ■>  an  American  platform  does. 

'  Snt^t  at  prcnont,  on  rtspecta  aonu  offices,  to  the  proviaiona  of  the  Civil 
Swba  Itofonn  Act  of  1883. 
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One  may  therefore  say  that  the  taslt  of  a  convention  is  to 
choose  the  jMirty  candidate.  And  it  is  a  task  difficult  enough  to 
tax  all  the  resources  of  the  host  of  delegates  and  their  leaders. 
Who  is  the  man  fittest  to  be  aiiopted  as  candidate  t  Not  even 
a  novice  in  politics  will  suppose  that  it  is  the  best  man,  «.«.  the 
Mdsest^  strongest,  and  most  upright.  Plainly,  it  is  the  man  moat 
likely  to  win,  the  man  who,  to  use  the  technical  term,  is  most 
*'  available."  What  a  party  wants  is  not  a  good  President  but  a 
f^Qod  candidate.  The  party  managers  have  therefore  to  look  out 
for  the  person  likely  to  gain  most  support,  and  at  the  same  time 
excite  least  opposition.  Their  search  is  rendered  more  trouble- 
some by  the  fact  that  many  of  them^  being  themselves  either 
aspirants  or  the  close  allies  of  aspirants,  are  not  disinterested, 
and  are  distrusted  by  their  fellow-searchers. 

Many  things  have  to  be  considered.  The  ability  of  a  states- 
man, the  length  of  time  he  has  been  before  the  people,  his 
oratorical  gift^,  his  "  magnetism "  {personal  attractiveness),  his 
family  connections,  his  face  and  figure,  the  purity  of  his  private 
life,  his  "  record "  (the  chronicle  of  his  conduct)  as  regards 
integrity — all  these  are  matters  needing  to  be  weighed.  To 
have  served  with  distinction  in  the  Federal  ranks  during  the 
War  of  Secession,  endears  a  man  to  the  stiD  numerous  veterans 
of  the  Northern  armies,  and  does  not  damage  him  in  the  South. 
Account  must  be  taken  of  the  personal  jealousies  and  hatreds 
which  a  mun  has  excited.  To  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  a 
leading  statesmaTi,  of  a  powerful  boss  or  ring,  or  of  an  influential 
newspaper,  is  serious.     Several  such  feuds  may  be  fatal. 

Finally,  much  depends  on  the  State  whence  a  possible  candi- 
date comes.  Local  feeling  leads  a  St^te  to  support  one  of  its 
own  citizens ;  it  increases  the  vote  of  his  own  party  in  that 
State,  and  reduces  the  vote  of  the  opposite  party.  Where  the 
State  is  decidedly  of  one  political  colour,  e.g.  so  steadily  Re- 
publican as  Vermont,  so  eteudily  Democratic  as  Maryland,  this 
consideration  is  weak,  for  the  choice  of  a  Democratic  candidate 
from  the  former,  or  of  a  Ropubliain  candidate  from  the  latter, 
would  not  make  the  diflierence  of  the  State's  vote.  It  is  therefore 
from  a  doubtful  State  that  a  candidate  may  with  most  advantage 
be  selected  ;  and  the  larger  the  doubtful  State  the  better  Cali- 
foniia,  with  her  five  electoral  votes,  is  just  worth  **  placating  "  ; 
Indiana,  with  her  fifteen  votes,  more  so^  New  York,  with  her 
thirty-six  votes,  most  so  of  all.     Hence  an  aspirant  who  belongs 
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to  a  grent  and  doubtful  State  is  prima  facie  the  moBt  eligible 
candidate.  The  force  of  this  consideration  is  ahown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  thirty  years  nearly  all  leading  oBpirante  have 
come  from  great  States,  though  some  of  the  most  eminent  states- 
men have  been  citizens  of  small  ones  such  as  Yermout  and 
Delaware, 

Aspiranta  hoping  t«  obtain  the  party  nomination  from  a  national 
convention  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  two  last  of  which, 
as  will  appear  presently,  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  viz. — 

Favourites.         Dark  Horses.         Favomite  Sons. 

A  Favourite  is  always  a  politician  well  known  over  the  Union, 
and  drawing  support  from  all  or  most  of  its  sections.  He  is 
a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  Congress,  or  in  the  war, 
or  in  the  politics  of  some  State  bo  large  that  its  politics  are 
matter  of  knowledge  and  interest  to  the  whole  nation.  He  is 
usnally  a  person  of  conspicuous  gifts,  whether  as  a  speaker,  or  a 
party  manager,  or  an  administrator.  The  drawback  to  him  is 
that  in  making  friends  he  has  also  made  enemies. 

A  Dark  Horse  is  a  person  not  very  widely  known  in  the 
country  at  large,  but  known  rather  for  good  than  for  e^il.  He 
has  probiibly  sat  in  Congress,  been  useful  on  committees,  and 
gained  some  credit  among  those  who  dealt  with  him  in  Washing- 
ton. Or  he  has  approved  himself  a  safe  and  assiduous  party 
an  in  the  political  campaigns  of  his  own  and  neighbouring 
^States,  yet  without  reaching  national  prominence.  Sometimes 
ho  is  a  really  able  man,  but  without  the  special  talcnta  that  win 
popularity.  Still,  speaking  generally,  the  note  of  the  Dark 
Horse  is  respectability,  verging  on  colourlessness ;  and  he  ia 
therefore  a  good  sort  of  person  to  fall  back  upon  when  able  but 
dangeroun  Favourites  have  proved  impossible.  That  native 
mediocrity  rather  thiin  adverse  fortune  has  prevented  him  from 
irinning  fame  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Dark  Horses  who 
'tave  reached  the  ^VhitG  House,  if  they  have  seldom  turned  out 
lad  presidents,  have  oven  more  seldom  turned  out  distinguished 
ones. 

A  Favourite  Son  is  a  politician  respected  or  admired  in  his 
own  State,  but  little  regarded  beyond  it.  He  may  not  be,  like 
the  Dark  Horse,  little  known  to  the  nation  at  large,  but  he  has 
cot  fixed  its  eye  or  filled  its  ear.  Ho  is  usually  a  man  who  has 
ml  in  the  State  legislature ;  filled  with  credit  the  post  of  Stato 


governor ;  perhaps  gone  as  senator  or  representative  to  Washing- 
ton, and  there  approved  himself  an  active  promoter  of  local 
interests.  Probably  he  possesses  the  qualities  which  gain  local 
popularity  —  geniality,  activity,  sj'mpnthy  with  the  dominant 
sentiment  and  habits  of  his  State  ;  or  while  endowed  with  gifts 
excellent  in  thoir  way,  he  has  lacked  the  audacity  and  tenacity 
which  push  a  man  to  the  front  through  a  jostling  crowd.  More 
rarely  he  is  a  demagogue  who  has  raised  himself  by  flattering 
the  masses  of  his  State  on  some  local  questions,  or  a  skilftil 
handler  of  party  organizations  who  haa  made  local  bosses  and 
spoilsmen  believe  that  their  interest*  are  safe  in  his  hands. 
Anyhow,  his  personality  is  such  as  to  be  more  effective  with 
neighbours  than  with  the  nation,  as  a  lamp  whose  glow  fills  the 
side  chapel  of  a  cathedral  sinks  to  a  spark  of  light  when  carried 
into  the  nave. 

A  Favourite  Son  may  bo  also  a  Darlc  Horse  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  may  be  well  known  in  his  own  State,  but  so  little  known  out 
of  it  as  to  be  an  unlikely  candidate.  But  he  need  not  be.  The 
types  are  different,  for  as  there  are  Favourite  Sons  whom  the 
nation  knows  but  does  not  care  for,  so  there  are  Dark  Horses 
whose  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  has  not  been  made  in  State 
affairs,  and  who  rely  very  little  on  State  favour. 

There  are  seldom  more  than  two,  never  more  than  three 
Favourites  in  the  nmning  at  the  same  convention.  Favourite 
Sons  are  more  numerous — it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  four  or 
five,  or  even  six,  though  perhaps  not  all  these  are  actually  started 
in  the  race.  The  number  of  Dark  Horses  is  practically  un- 
limited, because  many  talked  of  beforehand  are  not  actually 
started,  while  others  not  considered  before  the  convention  begins 
are  discovered  as  it  goes  on.  This  happened  in  the  leading  and 
most  instructive  case  of  James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  not  vot«d 
for  at  all  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  Re])ublican  Convention  of 
1880,  and  had,  on  no  ballot  up  to  the  thirty-fourth,  received  more 
than  two  votes.  On  the  thirty-sixth  ^  he  was  nominate<l  by  399. 
So,  in  1>S68,  Horatio  Seymour,  who  had  been  so  little  thought  of 
as  a  candidate  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  Democmtic  Conven- 
tion, was  first  voted  for  on  the  twenty-second  ballot.  He  refused 
to  be  nominated,  but  was  induced  to  leave  the  chair  and  nom- 
inated on  that  very  ballot 

'     lo  1860  the  DemocTfttic  ConT«nticm  at  Charleston  Dominated  Ur.  Bon^M 
on  the  fifty-Mventh  ballot 
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To  carry  the  analysis  farther,  it  may  be  observed  that  four 
Bets  of  motives  are  at  work  upon  those  who  direct  or  vote  iu  a 
convention,  acting  with  different  degrees  of  force  on  ditTerent 
persons.  There  is  the  in'sh  to  carry  a  particular  aspirant 
There  is  the  wish  to  defeat  a  particular  aspirant,  a  wish  some- 

es  stronger  than  any  predilection.  There  is  the  desire  to  get 
mething  for  one's  self  out  of  the  struggle — eg.  by  trading  one'i 
vote  or  influence  for  the  prospect  of  a  Fcdenil  office.  There  is 
the  wish  to  find  the  man  who,  be  he  good  or  bad,  friend  or  foe, 
will  give  the  party  its  best  chance  of  victory.  These  motives 
cross  one  another,  get  mixed,  vary  in  relative  strength  from  hour 
to  hour  as  the  convention  goes  on  and  new  possibilities  are  dis- 
To  forecast  their  joint  effect  on  the  minds  of  particular 
ns  and  sections  of  a  party  needs  wide  knowledge  and 
eminent  acutcness,  to  play  upon  them  is  a  matter  of  the  finest 
akill. 

The  proceedings  of  a  nominating  convention  can  be  beat 
tinderstood  by  regarding  the  three  periods  into  which  they  fall : 
the  transactions  which  precede  the  opening  of  its  sittings ;  the 
preliminary  business  of  passing  rules  and  resolutions  and  deliver- 
ing the  nominating  speeches ;  and,  iinally,  the  balloting. 

A  President  has  scarcely  been  elected  before  the  newspapers 
begin  to  discuss  his  probable  successor.  Little,  however,  is  done 
towards  the  ascertainment  of  candidates  till  about  a  year  before 
the  next  election,  when  the  factions  of  the  chief  aspirants  pre- 
pare to  fall  into  line,  newspapers  take  up  their  parable  in  favour 
of  one  or  other,  and  bosses  begin  the  work  of  "subsoiling,"  it 
manipulating  primaries  and  local  conventions  so  as  to  secure  the 
choice  of  such  delegates  to  the  next  national  convention  as  they 
desire.  In  most  of  the  conventions  which  appoint  delegates,  the 
claims  of  the  several  aspirants  arc  canvassed,  and  the  delegates 
chosen  are  usually  chosen  in  the  interest  of  one  j>articular 
aspirants  The  newspapers,  ^rith  their  quick  sense  of  what  is 
beginning  to  stir  men's  thought^';,  rcdnubki  their  advocacy,  and 
the  "  boom  "  of  one  or  two  ai  the  probable  favourites  is  thus 
f-iirly  started.  Before  the  delegates  leave  their  homes  for  the 
national  convention,  most  of  them  have  fixed  on  their  candidate, 
many  having  indeed  received  positive  instructions  as  to  how  their 
shall  be  cast.  All  appears  to  be  spontaneous,  hut  iu  reality 
the  choice  of  particular  men  as  delegates,  and  the  instruc- 
tions given,  are  usually  the  result  of  untiring  underground  work 


among  local  politicians,  directed,  or  even  peraoiially  conducted, 
by  two  or  three  skilfii]  agents  and  emissaries  of  a  leading 
aspirant,  or  of  the  knot  which  seeks  to  run  him. 

Four  or  five  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  ojiening  of  the 
convention  tiio  delegations  begin  to  flock  into  the  city  where  it 
is  to  be  held.  Some  come  attended  by  a  host  of  friends  and 
camp-followers,  and  are  received  at  the  dep6t  (railway  terminus) 
by  the  politinans  of  the  city,  "with  a  band  of  music  and  an  admir- 
ing crowd.  Thus  Tammany  Hall,  the  famous  Democratic  club 
of  New  York  City,  came  six  hundred  strong  to  Chicago  in  July 
1884,  filling  two  special  trains,^  A  great  crowd  met  it  at  the 
station,  and  it  marched,  following  its  Boss,  from  the  cars  to  its 
headquarters  at  the  Palmer  House  in  procession,  each  member 
wearing  his  badge,  just  as  the  retainers  of  Earl  Warwick  the 
King-maker  used  to  follow  him  through  the  streets  of  London 
with  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  upon  their  sleeves.  Less  than 
twenty  of  the  six  hundred  were  delegates  ;  the  rest  ordinary' 
members  of  the  organization,  who  had  accompanied  to  give  it 
moral  and  vocal  support^ 

Before  the  great  day  dawns  many  thousands  of  politicians, 
new6paj>er  men,  and  sightrseers  have  filled  to  overflowing  every 
hotel  in  the  city,  and  crowded  the  main  thoroughfares  so  that 
the  horse-cars  can  scarcely  penetrate  the  throng.  It  is  like  a 
mediffival  pilgrimage,  or  the  mustering  of  a  great  army.  When 
the  chief  delegations  liave  arrived  the  work  begins  in  earnest. 
Not  only  each  large  delegation,  but  the  faction  of  each  leading 
aspirant  to  the  candidacy,  has  its  headquarters,  where  the 
managers  hold  perpetiuil  session,  reckoning  up  their  numbers, 
starting  rumours  meant  to  exaggerate  their  resources,  and  dis- 
hearten their  opponents,  organizing  raids  u)K)n  the  less  ex- 
perienced delegates  as  they  arrive.  Some  fill  the  entrance  halls 
and  bars  of  the  hotels,  talk  to  the  busy  rej>orter8,  extemporize 
meetings  with  tumultuous  cheering  for  their  favourite.  The 
common  "worker"  is  good  enough  to  raise  the  boom  by  these 
devices.  Meanwhile,  the  more  skilful  leaders  begin  (as  it  is 
expressed)  to  "  plough  around "  among  the  delegations  of  tho 
newer  Western  and  Southern  States,  usually  (at  least  among  the 

'  The  Boss  of  Tonimaay  was  an  object  of  special  cariosity  to  the  crowil,  being 
tbe  moat  illustrious  professional  in  the  whole  United  States. 

'  Tlio  two  other  Democratic  organizations  of  Now  York  City,  tho  CouDtyi 
Democracy  and  In'lng  Hnll,  came  each  in  force — the  one  a  raiment  of  flv«^ 
hundred,  the  other  of  two  hundred. 
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Republicans)  moro  malleable,  because  they  come  from  regions 
where  the  strength  of  the  factious  supporting  the  various 
aspirants  is  leas  accuratt^ly  known,  and  are  themselves  more 
"  captured "  by  bold  aesortions  or  seductive  promifles, 
»zaetiiues  an  expert  intriguer  will  "  break  into  "  one  of  these 
iravering  delegiitions,  and  make  havoc  like  a  fox  in  a  hea-rooet 
"  MiBiiiuDaries  "  are  sent  out  to  bring  over  individuals ;  embassies 
lire  accredited  from  one  delegation  to  another  to  endeavour  to 
arrange  combinations  by  coaxing  the  weaker  party  to  drop  its 
own  aspirant,  and  add  its  votes  to  those  of  the  stronger  party. 
All  is  conducted  with  perfect  order  and  good-humour,  for  the 
least  approach  to  violence  would  recoil  upon  its  authors ;  and 
the  only  breach  of  courtesy  is  where  a  delegation  refuses  to 
receive  the  amba.s<tador8  of  an  organization  whose  evil  fame  has 
made  it  odious.^ 

It  is  against  etiquette  for  the  aspirants  themselves  to  appeai- 

upon  the  scene,'  whether  from  some  lingering  respect  for  the 

lAotion  that  a  man  must  not  ask  the  people  to  choose  him,  but 

spt  the  proffered  honour,  or  on  the  principle  that  the  attorney 

■who  conducts  his  own  case  has  a  fool  for  a  client.      But  from 

['Washington,  if  he  is  an  official  or  a  senator,  or  perhaps  from  his 

own  home  in  some  distant  State,  each  aspirant  keeps  up  hourly 

communication  with  his  managers  in  the  convention  city,  having 

.probably  a  private  wire  laid  on  for  the  purpose.     Not  only  may 

officiids,  including  the  President  himself,  become  aspirants,  but 

''cderal  office  holders  may  be,  and  very  largely  are,  delegates, 

specially  among  the  Southern  Republicans  when  that  party  is  in 

>w«r.     They  have  the  strongest  personal  interest  in  the  issue ; 

and  the  hca<ls  of  departments  can,  by  promises  of  places,  exert  a 

potent  influence.     One  hears  in  America,  just  a&  one  used  to 

hear  in  France  under  Louis  Napoleon  or  Marshal  MacMahon,  of 

the  '*  candidate  of  the  Administration.'^ 

As  the  hour  when  the  convention  is  to  open  approitches,  each 
b£tion  strains  its  energy  to  the  utmost     The  larger  delegations 


'  This  hsppeDvd  odc«  or  twice  in  July  1884 ;  Tomtiiany  Hall  being  reg&rded 
with  some  snapiciou  by  the  better  sort  of  Democrats. 

'  Oddly  euougb,  tbeouly  English  parallel  to  this  delicftte  reservo  is  t4  b«  found 
ill  the  cuslom  whirb  forbids  a  candidate  for  the  rvprti&eDtaUou  iu  ParliiuziBnt  of 
tKe  Unireryicy  of  Oxford  to  approach  the  Ualveraily  before  or  during  the  election. 

'  In  1884*  Preaidont  Arthor  and  Lis  mioisters  at  Washington  snt  np daring  tbt 
long  nl^ht  BSHton  of  the  Republican  Conreutiou  receiving  an  iuccsAAbl  str.:am  of 
jhic  reports  of  the  prooeedui^^  at  Oiicugo. 
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bold  metitin^  to  detefmiiie  their  course  In  the  event  u£  the  i 
they  chiefly  fiivour  proving  *' unavailable."  Conferences  take 
place  between  different  delegationa.  Lists  arc  published  in  ihe 
newspapers  of  the  strength  of  each  aspirant.  Sea  und  land  ore 
compassed  to  gain  one  influential  delegate,  who  **  owns "  other 
delegates.  If  he  resists  other  perauasiona,  he  is  '*s^vitched  on" 
to  the  private  wire  of  some  magnate  at  Washington,  who  **  talks 
to  liim/'  and  BuggesU  iuducementti  more  effectivw  than  those  he 
has  hitherto  withstood.  The  air  is  thick  with  titles  of  plots  and 
treasons^  so  that  no  politician  trusts  his  neighbour,  for  rumour 
spares  none. 

At  length  the  period  of  expectation  and  prejxiration  is  over, 
and  the  summer  sun  rises  upon  the  fateful  ilay  to  which  every 
politician  in  the  party  has  looked  forward  for  three  years. 
Long  before  the  time  (usually  1 1  A.M.)  fixed  for  the  beginning  of 
business,  every  part  of  the  hall,  erected  specially  for  the  gather- 
ing— a  hall  often  large  enough  to  hold  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  persons — is  crowded.^  The  delegates — who  in  1884 
were  820  in  number — are  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  faces. 
Eminent  politicians  from  every  State  of  the  Union,  senators  and 
representatives  from  Washington  not  a  few,  jouiualists  and 
reporters,  ladies,  sight-seers  from  distant  cities,  as  well  as  a  swarm 
of  partisans  from  the  city  itself^  press  in ;  some  seiublaiiee  of 
order  being  kept  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  and  his  marshals. 
Some  wear  devices,  sometimes  the  badge  of  their  State,  or  of 
their  organization  ;  sometimes  the  colours  or  emblem  of  their 
favourite  aspii*ant>^  Each  State  delegation  has  its  allotted  place 
marked  by  the  flag  of  the  State  floating  from  a  pole  ;  but  leadei's 
may  be  seen  pa.'w^ing  from  one  gi'oup  to  another,  while  the  spec- 
tators listen  to  the  band  playing  popular  airs,  and  cheer  any  well- 
known  figme  that  enters. 

When  the  assembly  b  "called  to  order,"  a  prayer  is  offere<l 
— each  day's  sitting  begins  with  a  prayer  by  some  clergyman  of 
local  eminence,'  the  susceptibilities   of   vatious  denonunations 
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^  Admiasion  is  of  course  l>y  ticket,  and  the  [iHccr  giveu  for  tickets  to  Uiow 
who,  having  obtoiued  thom,  sell  tliom.  run  high,  up  to  S30,  or  even  $50. 

^  In  the  Dvtnocntio  Couveutiun  of  lf>b4  Ibe  ftdiuiren  of  a  cuitoia  Sfmatorial 
as-iiiriint  proclaimed  themselves  by  red  tundona  handkerchiefs,  that  article  of  dress 
beiQg  a  favourite  with  the  ijenator  in  quention. 

*  It  was  remarked  at  tho  Democratic  Conrention  of  1884  that  the  delegate* 
from  the  Booth  all  ro«Q  and  stood  during  the  prayer,  while  those  f^om  the  NorUiern 
Statw  did  nol. 
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being  duly  respectod  iu  the  sulectiou — and  business  proceeds 
according  to  the  order  described  in  last  chapter.  First  come  the 
preliuuniines,  apixjintment  of  committees  and  chairman,  then  the 
platform,  and  pro!  lably  on  the  second  day,  but  perhaps  httcr,  the 
numiiuitions  and  balloting,  the  latter  sometimes  extending  over 
seTeral  days.  There  is  usually  both  a  forenoon  and  an  afternoon 
i<m. 

A  European  is  astonished  to  see  eight  hundred  men  prepare 
to  transact  the  two  most  dithcult  pieces  of  business  an  assembly 
can  undertake,  the  solemn  consideration  of  their  principles,  and 
tlie  selection  of  the  person  they  wish  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
nation,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  twelve  thous^ind  other  men 
and  women.  Observation  of  what  followii  does  not  lessen  the 
astonishment  The  convention  presents  in  sharp  contrast  and 
frequent  alteniation,  the  two  most  striking  features  of  Americans 
in  public — their  orderliness  and  their  excitability.  Everything 
ifl  done  according  to  strict  rule,  with  a  scrupiUous  obsei'vance  of 
small  formalities  which  European  meetings  would  ignore  or 
despise.  Points  of  order  almost  too  fine  for  a  parhament  are 
taken,  argued,  decided  on  by  the  chair,  to  whom  every  one  bows. 
Yet  the  passions  that  sway  the  multitude  are  constantly  biu'sting 
forth  in  storms  of  cheering  or  hissing  at  an  allusion  to  a  favourite 
aspirant  or  an  obnoxious  name,  and  five  or  six  speakers  often 
t&ke  the  floor  together,  shouting  and  gesticulating  at  each  other 
till  the  chairman  obtiiins  a  hearing  for  one  of  them.  Of  course 
it  depends  on  the  chairman  whether  or  no  the  convention  sinks 
into  a  mob.  A  chairman  with  a  weak  voice,  or  a  want  of  jirompt 
decision,  or  a  suspicion  of  paitisanship,  may  biing  the  assembly 
to  the  verge  of  disaster,  and  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that 
when  the  confusion  that  prevailed  would  have  led  to  an  irregular 
vote  which  might  have  been  subsequently  disputed,  the  action  of 
the  manager  acting  for  the  winning  horse  has,  by  wai\'ing  some 
point  of  order  or  consenting  to  an  adjournment,  saved  the  party 
from  disruption.  Eveh  in  the  noisiest  scenes  the  singular  good 
sense  and  underlying  love  of  fair-play — fair-play  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  g^ime,  which  do  not  exclude  some  dodges  repugnant 
to  an  honotirablo  mnn — will  often  reassert  itself,  and  pull  back 
vehicle  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  earlier  proceedings  lies  in  the  ii> 
iflicaiions  which  speeches  and  votings  give  of  the  relative  strength 

the  factions.     Sometimes  a  division  on  the  cboice  of  &  ohair- 
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man,  or  on  the  adoption  of  a  rule,  reveals  the  tendencies  of  the 
niajoriiy,  or  of  influential  leaders,  in  a  way  which  sends  the 
chauc«s  of  &a  aspirant  swiftly  up  or  down  the  barometer  of 
opinion.  So  when  the  nominating  speeches  come,  it  is  not  so 
much  their  eloquence  that  helps  a  nominee  as  the  warmth  with 
which  the  audience  receives  them,  the  volume  of  cheering  and 
the  length  of  time,  sometimes  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  the 
transport  lasts.  As  might  be  guessed  from  the  size  of  the 
audience  which  he  addresses,  an  orator  is  expected  to  "soar 
into  the  blue  empyrean"  at  once.  The  rhetoric  is  usually 
pompous  and  impassioned.  To  read  a  speech,  even  a  short 
speech,  from  copious  notes,  is  neither  irregular  nor  rare. 

While  forenoon  and  evening,  perhaps  even  late  evening,  are 
occupied  with  the  sittings  of  the  convention,  canx'asaing  and 
intrigue  go  on  more  briskly  than  ever  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  night  Conferences  are  held  between  delegations  anxious 
to  arrange  for  a  union  of  forces  on  one  candidate.^  Divided 
delegations  hold  meetings  of  their  own  members,  meetings  often 
long  and  stormy,  behind  closed  doors,  outside  which  a  curious 
crowd  listens  to  the  angry  voices  within,  and  snatches  at  the 
reports  which  the  dispersing  members  give  of  the  result  Some- 
times the  whole  issue  of  the  convention  hinges  on  the  action  of 
the  delegates  of  a  great  State,  which,  like  New  York,  under  the 
unit  rule,  can  throw  seventy-two  votes  into  the  trembling  scale.^ 
It  may  even  happen,  although  this  is  against  a  well-settled 
custom,  that  a  brazen  candidate  himself  goes  the  round  of  several 
delegations  and  tries  to  harangue  them  into  supporting  him.^ 

As  it  rarely  happens  that  any  aspirant  is  able  to  command  at 

>  In  1884  many  efforts  were  nude  to  urange  oofflbinotiODs  ftg&but  Ifr.  BUtne, 
but  all  foiled,  lite  Artbar  men  are  reported  to  bafe  seat  en  cmbeaey  to  tbe 
BdniiuuU  men  begging  them  to  lead  eome  Totes  for  the  finit  boUot,  In  order  tb&t 
tbe  toUl  Artbnr  vote  might  at  flnt  orercop  that  of  Mr.  Blaine.  Tbe  Edmonds 
men  nfueed,  being  moetly  pervona  entirely  oat  of  tynipAthy  with  the  Arthor  men, 
though  poMibly  they  woiUd  have  preferred  Mr.  Arthor  to  Mr.  Blaine. 

'  Id  tbe  IKonocratic  Conventioa  of  1884  it  was  well  knowo  that  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Cleveland^  the  leading  favourite,  would  depend  on  the  action  of  the  delegation 
of  New  York  State,  not  only,  however,  because  it  cast  the  largest  Tote,  but 
because  it  was  his  own  State,  and  bocanae  it  was  already  foreseen  that  tha 
pretidcntial  election  would  turn  on  tbe  electoral  vote  of  New  York.  Thoa  the 
atmggle  in  the  oonveation  come  to  be  really  s  duel  between  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the 
Boas  of  Tammany,  with  whom  Mr.  Cleveland  had  at  an  earlier  period  tn  hia  caxvor 
"  locked  boma. " 

*  Tliis  if  reported  to  have  been  dona  by  a  weU-knowu  poUUcian  in  Chicago  in 
July  1684. 
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itarUng  a  majority  of  the  whole  convention,  the  ohject  of  each 
lA  to  arrange  a  combination  whereby  he  may  gather  from  the 
cnpporters  of  other  aspiranta  vot^s  Buf&cient  to  make  up  the 
requisite  majority,  be  it  two-thirda^  according  to  the  Democratic 
rule,  or  a  little  more  than  a  half,  according  to  the  Kepiiblican. 
Let  UJB  take  the  total  number  of  votes  at  820 — the  figure  in 
le$84.  There  are  usually  two  aspirants  commanding  each  from 
230  to  330;  one  or  two  others  with  from  50  to  100,  and  the 
'rest  with  much  smaller  figures,  10  to  30  each.  A  combination 
can  succeed  in  one  of  two  ways :  (a)  One  of  the  stronger  aspirante 
nay  pick  up  votes,  sometimes  quickl}'',  sometimes  by  slow 
degrees,  from  the  weaker  candidates,  sufficient  to  overpower  the 
rival  Favourite  ;  {b)  Each  of  the  strongest  aspirants  may  hold 
his  forces  so  well  together  that  after  repeated  ballotings  it  be- 
comes clear  that  neither  can  win  agaijist  the  resistance  of  the 
other.  Neither  faction  will,  howovor,  give  way,  because  there 
is  usually  bitterness  between  them,  because  each  would  feel 
humiliated,  and  because  each  aspiiunt  has  so  many  friends  that 
his  patronage  will  no  more  than  suffice  for  the  clients  to  whom 
he  is  pledged  already.  Hence  one  or  other  of  the  baffled 
Favourites  suddenly  transfers  the  votes  he  commands  to  some 
one  of  the  weaker  men,  who  then  so  rapidly  "develops  strength  " 
that  the  rest  of  the  minor  factious  go  over  to  him,  and  he  obtains 
the  requisite  majority-^  Experience  has  so  well  prepared  the 
tacticians  for  one  or  other  of  these  issues  that  the  game  is  always 
played  with  a  view  to  them.  The  first  effort  of  the  managers  of 
a  Favourite  is  to  capture  the  minor  groups  of  delegates  who 
support  one  or  other  of  the  Favourite  Sons  and  Dark  Horses. 
2iot  till  tliis  proves  hopeless  do  they  decide  to  sell  themselves  as 
d*ar  as  they  can  by  taking  up  and  carrying  to  victory  a  Dark 
Horse  or  perhaps  even  a  Favourite  Son,  thereby  retaining  the 
pleasure  of  defeating  the  rival  Favourite^  while  at  the  same  time 
establishing  a  claim  for  themselves  and  their  faction  on  the 
Aspirant  whom  they  can-y.- 

>  SuppoM  A  and  B,  Faroaritea,  to  have  each  300  rotes.  After  some  bollotingft, 
A*i  friend*,  perceiviiig  tbey  cannot  draw  enough  of  tho  votea  comminded  by 
C,  D,  and  F  (who  have  each  60),  and  ol'O  and  H  (who  have  each  20)  to  win,  pive 
thtir  300  voles  to  F.  Thi£  giren  hini  bo  considerable  a  lead  that  C,  D,  and  O  go 
(WBr  to  him  on  the  next  ballot  ;  lie  bo*  then  440,  and  either  wins  at  onco 
(Bnablican  rule)  or  wQl  win  next  ballot  (Democratic  nilti). 

■  It  will  be  andentood  that  while  the  Favourites  and  FavottriteSona  are  before 
the  oODTestioD  fhim  the  first,  some  of  the  Dark  Uorses  may  not  appear  aa  aspiranta 
UU  well  on  ill  the  balloting.    They  may  be  perboua  who  have  never  been  thought 
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It  may  be  asked  why  a  Dark  Horse  often  prevails  against 
the  Favourites,  seeing  that  either  of  the  latter  has  a  much  larger 
number  of  delegates  in  his  favour.  Ought  not  the  wish  of  a 
very  large  group  to  have  so  much  weight  with  the  minor  groups 
as  to  induce  them  to  come  over  and  cany  the  man  whom  a 
powerful  section  of  the  party  obviously  desires?  The  reason 
why  this  docs  not  happen  is  that  a  Favourite  is  often  as  much 
hated  by  one  strong  section  as  ho  is  liked  by  another,  and  if  the 
hostile  section  is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  him  out  by  its  un- 
aided vote,  it  is  sure  to  be  able  to  do  so  by  transferring  itself  to 
some  other  aspirants  Moreovor,  a  Favourite  has  often  lew 
chance  with  the  minor  groups  tlian  a  Dark  Horse  may  have. 
He  has  not  the  charm  of  novelty.  His  **in3  and  out«"  are 
known  ;  the  delegations  weighed  his  merits  before  they  left  their 
own  State,  and  if  they,  or  tho  State  convention  that  instructed 
thorn,  decided  against  him  then,  they  are  slow  to  adopt  him  now. 
They  have  formed  a  habit  of  **  antagonizing  "  him,  whereas  they 
have  no  hostility  to  some  new  and  hitherto  inconspicuous 
aspirant 

Let  us  now  suppose  resolutions  and  nomuiating  speeches 
despatched,  and  the  curtain  raised  for  the  third  act  of  the  con- 
vention. The  chairman  rapa  loudly  with  his  gavel,  ^  announcing 
the  call  of  States  for  the  vote.  A  hush  falls  on  the  multitude, 
a  long  deep  breath  is  drawn,  tally  books  are  opened  and  poiicils 
grasped,  while  the  clerk  reads  slowly  the  names  of  State  after 
State.  As  each  is  called,  the  chairman  of  its  delegation  rises 
and  announces  the  votes  it  gives,  bursts  of  cheering  from  each 
fa*^tion  in  the  audience  welcoming  the  votes  given  to  tho  object 
of  its  wishes.  Inasmuch  as  the  disposition  of  most  of  the  dele- 
^tes  haa  become  known  beforehand,  not  only  to  the  managers, 
but  to  the  public  through  the  press,  the  loudest  welcome  is  given 
to  a  delegate  or  delegation  whose  vote  turns  out  better  than  had 
been  predicted. 

In  the  first  scene  of  this  third  and  decisive  act  the  Favourites 
have,  of  course,  tho  loading  parts.  Their  object  is  to  produce 
an  impression  of  overwhelming  strength,  so  tho  whole  of  this 

of  before  aa  ponibls  candidates.     There  is  therefore  always  a  great  elfloient  of 
exciting  uncertainty. 

*  Ttie  gavol  ii  a  sort  of  auctioneer's  hammer  used  by  a  chnirman  to  call  the 
attention  of  tbo  meeting  to  what  ha  14  Ba>iiij;  or  to  restore  order,  Tlint  uwd  at  a 
iintional  convention  is  often  made  of  tfairty^eigbt  piece*  of  wood  fW>m  tbe  wione 
8tat#«. 
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strength  is  displayed,  unless,  as  occasion.iUy  happens,  an  astute 
manager  holds  back  a  few  votes.  This  ia  also  the  bright  hour  of 
the  Favourito  Sons.  Each  receives  the  vote  of  his  State,  but 
each  uBiiaJly  finds  that  be  has  little  to  expect  from  external  helj), 
ftnd  his  friends  begin  to  consider  into  what  other  camp  they  had 
better  march  over.  The  Dark  Horses  are  in  the  background, 
nor  is  it  yet  possible  to  say  which  (if  any)  of  them  will  come  to 
the  front. 

The  first  ballot  seldom  decides  much,  yet  it  gives  a  new 
aspect  to  the  battlefield,  for  the  dispositions  of  some  groups  of 
ten  who  had  remained  doubtful  is  now  revealed,  and  the 
agers  of  each  aspiiunt  are  better  able  to  tell,  from  the  way 
in  which  certain  delegations  are  divided,  in  what  qmu-tera  they 
ore  most  likely  to  gain  or  lose  votes  on  the  subsequent  ballots. 
They  whisper  hastily  together,  and  try,  in  the  few  momenta  they 
have  before  the  second  ballot  is  upon  them,  to  prepare  some  new 
line  of  defence  or  attack. 

The  second  ballot,  taken  in  the  same  way,  sometimes  reveals 
even  more  than  the  first.  The  Rmallcr  and  more  timid  delega- 
onfi,  smitten  with  the  sense  of  their  weakness,  desjMiiring  of 
eir  own  aspirant,  and  anxious  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  begin 
give  wa3' ;  or  if  this  does  not  happen  on  the  second  ballot,  it 
y  do  so  on  the  third.  Rifts  open  in  their  ranks,  individuals 
groups  of  delegates  go  over  to  one  of  the  Btronper  candidates, 
some  having  oil  along  meant  to  do  so,  and  thrown  their  first 
vote  merely  to  obey  instructions  received  or  fulfil  the  letter  of  a 
liromise  given.  The  gain  of  even  twenty  or  thirty  votes  for  one 
of  the  leading  candidates  over  his  strength  on  the  preceding 
ballot  so  much  inspirits  his  friends,  and  is  so  likely  to  bring 
fresh  recruits  to  his  standard,  that  a  wily  manager  ^nll  often,  on 
the  first  ballot,  throw  away  some  of  his  votes  on  a  harmless 
antagonist  that  he  may  by  rallying  them  increase  the  total  of  his 
rauididate  on  the  second,  and  so  convey  the  impression  of  grow- 
ing strength. 

The   breathing  space   between   each  ballot  and  that  which 

follows  is  used  by  the  managers  for  hurried  consultations.     Aides- 

e-camp  are  sent  to  confirm  a  wavering  delegation,  or  to  urge 

e  which  has  been  supporting  a  now  hopeless  aspirant  to  seize 

moment  for  dropping  him  and  coming  over  to  the  winning 

standard.    Or  the  aspirant  himself,  who,  hxindreds  of  miles  away, 

sits  listening  to  the  click  of  the  busy  wires,  is  told  how  matters 


stand,  and  asked  to  advnso  forthwith  what  course  his  friends  shall 
take.  Forthwith  it  must  be,  for  the  next  ballot  is  come,  and 
may  give  the  battlefield  a  new  uspect,  promifiing  victory  or 
presaging  irretrievable  defeat. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  part  in  an  election,  be  it  the  election 
of  a  pope  by  cardinals,  of  a  town-clerk  by  the  city  council,  of  a 
fellow  by  the  done  of  a  college,  of  a  schoolmaster  by  the  board 
of  trustees,  of  a  pastor  by  a  congregation,  knows  bow  much 
depends  on  generalship.  In  every  body  of  electors  there  are 
men  who  have  no  minds  of  their  own ;  others  who  cannot  make 
up  their  mlnda  tUl  the  decisive  moment,  and  are  determined  by 
the  last  word  or  incident ;  others  whoso  wavering  inclinatiou 
yields  to  the  pressure  or  follows  the  example  of  a  stronger 
colleagua  There  are  therefore  chances  of  running  in  by  sur- 
prise an  aspirant  whom  few  may  have  desired,  but  still  fewer 
have  positively  disliked,  chances  specially  vaUiable  when  con- 
troversy hsLS  spent  itself  between  two  equally -matched  com- 
petitors, so  that  the  majority  are  ready  to  jump  at  a  new 
suggestion.  The  wary  tactician  awaita  his  opportunity  j  he 
improves  the  brightening  prospects  of  his  aspirant  to  carry  him 
with  a  nin  before  the  opposition  is  re^idy  with  a  counter  move ; 
or  if  he  sees  a  strong  antegonist,  he  invents  pretexts  for  delay 
till  he  has  arranged  a  combination  by  which  that  antagonist  may 
be  foiled.  Sometimes  he  will  put  forward  an  aspirant  destined 
to  be  abandoned,  and  reserve  till  several  votings  have  been  taken 
the  man  with  whom  he  means  to  win.  All  these  arts  are  familiar 
to  the  convention  manager,  whoso  power  is  seen  not  merely  in 
the  dealing  with  so  large  a  number  of  individuals  and  groups 
whose  dispositions  ho  must  gmsp  and  remember,  but  in  the  cool 
promptitude  with  which  he  decides  on  his  course  amid  the  noise 
and  passion  and  distractions  of  twelve  thousand  shouting  spec- 
tators. Scarcely  greater  are  the  faculties  of  combination  and 
coolness  of  head  needed  by  a  general  in  the  midst  of  a  battle, 
who  has  to  bear  in  mind  tho  position  of  every  one  of  his  own 
corps  and  to  divine  the  positions  of  those  of  the  enemy's  corps 
which  remain  concealed,  who  must  vary  his  plan  from  hour  to 
hour  according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  each  of  his  movements 
and  the  new  facta  that  are  successively  disclosed,  and  who  does 
all  this  under  the  roar  and  through  the  smoke  of  cannon. 

One  ballotijig  follows  another  till  what  is  called  "  the  break  ** 
comes.     It  comes  when  the  weaker  factions,  perceiving  that  tho 
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men  of  iheir  first  preference  cannot  succeed,  transfer  their  votes 
to  that  one  among  the  aspirants  Trhom  they  like  best^  or  whoso 
strength  they  see-  growing.  When  the  faction  of  one  aspirant 
has  set  the  example-,  others  are  quick  to  follow,  and  thus  it  may 
happen  that  after  thirty  or  forty  ballote  have  been  taken  with 
few  changes  of  strenj^h  as  between  the  two  leading  competitors, 
a  single  Wlot,  once  the  break  has  begun,  imd  the  column  of  one 
or  both  of  these  competitors  has  been  "staggered,"  decides  the 
b:ittle. 

If  one  Favourite  is  much  stronger  from  the  first  than  any 
other,  the  break  may  come  soon  and  come  gently,  i.e.  each  ballot 
shows  a  gain  for  him  on  the  preceding  ballot,  and  he  marches 
so  steadily  to  victory  that  resistance  is  felt  to  be  useless.  But 
if  two  well-matched  rivals  have  maintained  the  struggle  through 
twenty  or  thirty  ballots,  so  that  the  long  strain  has  wrought  up 
all  minds  to  unwonted  excitement,  the  break,  when  it  comes, 
comes  with  fierce  intensity,  like  that  which  used  to  mark  the 
charge  of  the  Old  Guard.  The  defeat  becomes  a  rout.  Battalion 
after  battalion  goes  over  to  the  victors,  while  the  vanquished, 
aahamed  of  their  candidate,  try  to  conceal  themselves  by  throw- 
ing away  their  colours  and  joining  in  the  cheers  that  acclaim  the 
conqueror.  In  the  picturesquely  technical  hinguage  of  politicians, 
it  is  a  Stampede. 

To  stampede  a  convention  is  the  steadily  contemplated  aim  of 
every  manager  who  knows  he  cannot  win  on  the  first  ballot^ 
He  enjoys  it  as  the  most  dramatic  form  of  victory,  he  values  it 
V»ecause  it  evokes  an  enthusiasm  whose  echo  reverberates  all  over 
the  Union,  and  dilates  the  party  heart  with  something  like  that 
sense  of  suj>ematiUTil  guidance  which  Rome  used  to  have  when 
the  cardinals  chose  a  pope  by  the  sudden  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Sometimes  it  comes  of  itself,  when  various  delega- 
tions, smitten  at  the  same  moment  by  the  sense  that  one  of  the 
3Lspirant« '  is  destined  to  conquer,  go  over  to  him  all  at  once. 
Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  aspirant  himself.     In 

'  To  cbeck  htamiifdiiip  tli«  Hepubltcan  Convention  of  1876  a<Io|jted  x  ralu 
providing  that  the  roll-call  of  SUten  sliouM  io  uo  ctiw  be  fUspeiiHd  witk.  This 
makm  lurprise  and  tumult  less  dangcrotis.  (Seo  Stauwood'a  uaclol  JJisiory  of 
/*retidaUial  Election*.)  With  llio  same  view  the  Republican  Convention  of  1888 
ruled  that  no  vote  given  on  any  ballotiiig  should  bo  changed  bcfora  the  end  of  that 
taltoting. 

'*  Probably  a  Dork  Hon6»  for  tbo  Favourite  Sons,  baving  bad  their  turn  in  the 
earlirr  boUotin^,  have  )«eD  discounted  ;  and  are  apt  to  excite  more  jealousy 
amoug  the  delegate*  of  other  States. 
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1880  Mr.  Blaine,  who  wiis  one  of  the  two  loading  Favourites, 
perceiving  that  he  could  not  bo  carried  agivinst  the  resistance  of 
the  Grant  men,  suddenly  telegraphed  to  his  friends  to  transfer 
their  votes  to  General  Garfield,  till  then  a  scarcely  considered 
candidate.  In  1884  General  Logan,  also  by  tolograph,  turned 
over  his  votes  to  Mr,  Blaine  between  tho  third  and  fourth  ballot, 
thereby  assuring  the  already  probable  triumph  of  that  Favourite. 
>V'hen  a  stampede  is  imminent,  only  one  means  exists  of 
averting  it,  that  of  adjourtung  tho  convention  so  as  to  stop  tho 
panic  and  gain  time  for  a  combination  against  the  winning 
aspirant.  A  resolute  manager  always  tries  this  device,  but  he 
seldom  succeeds,  for  the  winning  side  resists  the  motion  for 
adjournment^  and  the  vot«  which  it  casts  on  that  issue  is  prac- 
tically a  vote  fur  its  aspirant,  against  so  much  of  the  6cld  as  bos 
any  fight  left  in  it,  This  is  the  most  critical  and  exciting  moment 
of  the  whole  bnttlc.  A  dozen  speakers  rise  at  once,  some  to  sup- 
port, some  to  resist  the  adjournment^  some  to  protest  against 
debate  upon  it,  some  to  take  points  of  order,  few  of  which  can 
be  heard  over  the  din  of  tho  howling  multitude.  Meanwhile,  the 
managers  who  have  kept  their  heads  nish  swiftly  about  through 
friendly  delegations,  trying  at  this  supreme  moment  to  rig 
up  a  combination  which  may  resist  the  advancing;  tempests 
Tremendous  efforts  are  made  to  get  the  second  Favourite's 
men  to  abandon  their  chief  and  "  swing  into  line  "  for  some  Dark 
Horse  or  Favourite  Son,  with  whose  votes  they  may  make  head 
till  other  factions  rally  to  them. 
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"  111  Taia,  in  vain, 
Relontloss  faUa." 


the  allcon^Qiuing  hour 


Tfae  battle  is  already  lost,  the  ranks  are  broken  and  cannot  be 
rallied,  nothing  remains  for  brave  men  but  to  cast  their  last  votes 
against  the  winner  and  fall  gloriously  around  their  still  wiuing 
banner.  The  motion  to  adjourn  is  defeated,  and  the  next  ballot 
ends  the  strife  with  a  hurricane  of  cheering  for  the  chosen  leader. 
Then  a  sudden  calm  falls  on  the  troubled  sea.  "What  is  done  is 
done,  and  whether  done  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  best  face  must  be 
put  upon  it.  Accordingly  the  proposer  of  one  of  the  defeated 
aspirants  moves  that  the  nomination  be  made  unanimous,  and  the 
more  conspicuous  friends  of  other  aspirants  hasten  to  show  their 
good -humour  and  their  loyalty  to  the  jxirty  as  a  whole  by 
seconding  this  proposition.     Then,  perhaps,  a  gigantic  portrait  of 
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vip,  a  signal 
in  procession 


kho  candidate,  provided  by  anticipation,  is  hoisted 
for  fresh  enthusiasm,  or  a  stiified  eagle  is  carried 
round  the  halL^ 

Nothing  further  remains  but  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency,  a  matter  of  small  moment  now  that  the  great 
issue  has  been  settled.  This  nomination  is  frequently  used  to 
console  one  of  the  defeated  aspirants  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tdoo,  or  is  handed  over  to  his  friends  to  be  given  to  some  poli- 
tician of  their  choice.  If  there  be  a  contest,  it  is  seldom  prolonged 
beyond  two  or  three  ballot-s.  The  convention  is  at  an  end,  and 
in  another  day  the  whole  host  of  exhausted  dologutos  and  camp- 
foUowers,  hoarse  with  shouting,  ia  streaming  home  along  the 
railways. 

The  fever  heat  of  the  convention  is  almost  matchftfl  by  that  of 
(he  great  cities,  and  indeed  of  every  spot  over  the  Union  to  which 
there  runs  an  electric  wire.  Every  incident,  speech,  vote,  is 
instantly  telegraphed  to  all  the  cities.  Crowds  gather  round  the 
newspaper  offices,  where  frequent  editions  are  supplemented  by 
boards  displaying  the  latest  bulletins.  In  Washington,  Congress 
can  hardly  be  kept  together,  because  every  politician  is  personally 
interested  in  every  move  of  the  game.  When  at  last  the  result 
is  announced,  the  partisans  of  the  chosen  candidate  go  wild  with 
delight ;  salvos  of  artillery  are  fired  off,  processions  with  bands 
parade  the  streets,  ratiflcatiou  meetings  are  announced  for  the 
aune  evening,  *'  campaign  clubs  "  bearing  the  candidate's  name 
are  organized  on  the  spot  The  excitement  is  of  course  greatest 
in  the  victor's  own  State,  or  in  the  city  where  ho  happens  to  be 
resident,  A  crowd  rushes  to  bis  house,  squeezes  his  haiiil  to  a 
quivering  pulp,  congratulates  him  on  being  virtually  President, 
while  the  keen-eyed  reporter  telegraphs  far  and  wide  how  he 
led  and  spoke  when  the  news  was  brought.     Defeated  aspir- 

lants  telegraph  to  their  luckier  rival  their  congratulations  on  his 
success,  promising  him  support  in  the  campaign.  Interviewers 
fly  to  prominent  politicians,  and  cross-examine  them  as  to  what 
they  think  of  the  nomination.  But  in  two  days  all  is  still  again, 
and  a  lull  of  exhaustion  follows  till  the  real  business  of  the  cou- 

ctwt  begins  some  while  later  with  the  issue  of  the  letter  of  accept- 

rSnce,  in  which  the  candidate  declares  his  views  and  outlines  his 

[policy. 

^  Boat  Chloiigo  in  1884. 
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A  PRESIDENTIAL  election  in  America  is  something  to  which 
Europe  can  show  nothing  similar.  Though  the  issues  which  fall 
to  be  decided  by  the  election  of  a  Chamber  in  France  or  Italy,  or 
of  a  House  of  Commons  in  England,  are  often  far  graver  than 
those  involved  in  the  choice  of  A  or  B  to  be  executive  chief 
magistrate  for  four  years,  the  commotion  and  excitement,  the 
amount  of  "  organization,"  of  speaking,  writing,  telegraphing,  and 
shouting,  is  incomparably  greater  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
only  the  salient  features  of  these  contests  that  I  shall  attempt  to 
sket-oh,  for  the  detail  is  infinite. 

The  canvass  usually  lasts  about  four  months.  It  begins  soon 
after  both  of  the  great  parties  have  chosen  their  candidate,  i.e. 
before  the  middle  of  July  ;  and  it  ends  early  in  Noveml)€r,  on 
the  day  when  the  presidential  electors  are  chosen  simultaneously 
in  and  by  all  the  States,  The  summer  heat«  and  the  absence  of 
the  richer  sort  of  people  at  the  seaside  or  mountoin  resorts  keep 
dovro.  the  excitement  during  JiJy  and  August;  it  risea  in  Sep- 
tember, and  boils  furiously  through  Ortober. 

The  iirst  8te]j  is  fur  each  nominuted  candidate  to  accept  his 
nomination  in  a  letter,  sonietimua  as  long  as  a  pamphlet,  sotting 
forth  his  views  of  the  condition  of  the  nation  and  the  policy 
which  the  times  require.  Such  a  letter  is  meant  to  strike  the 
keynote  for  the  whole  orchestra  of  orators.  It  is,  of  course,  pub 
lished  everywhere,  extolled  by  fiieiidly  and  <lissected  by  hostile 
journals.  Together  with  the  '*  platform  "  adoptai  at  the  national 
party  convention,  it  is  the  official  declaration  of  party  principles, 
to  bo  referred  to  as  putting  the  party  case,  no  less  than  the  can- 
didate himself,  before  the  nation. 

While  the  candidate  is  com|>osing  his  address,  the  work  of 
organization  goes  briskly  forwardj  for  in  American  elections 
everything  is  held  to  depend  on   organization.      A  central  or 
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national  party  committee  nominated  by  the  national  convention, 
and  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State,  geta  its  members 
together  and  forms  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  canvass.  It 
raises  money  by  appealing  to  the  wealthy  and  zealous  men  of  the 
party  for  subscriptions,  and,  of  course,  presses  those  above  all 
who  have  received  something  in  the  way  of  an  oflSce  or  other 
gratification  from  the  party. '^  It  communicates  with  the  leading 
statesmen  and  orators  of  the  party,  and  arranges  in  what  district 
of  the  country  each  shall  take  the  stump.  It  issues  shoals  of 
pamphlets,  and  forms  relations  with  party  newspapers.  It  allots 
grants  from  the  "campaign  fund"  to  particular  persons  and 
State  committees,  to  be  spent  by  them  for  "campaign  purposes," 
an  elastic  term  which  may  cover  a  good  deal  of  illicit  expendi- 
ture. Enormous  sums  are  sometimes  gathered  and  disbursed  by 
this  committee,  and  the  accounts  submitted  do  not,  as  may  be 
supposed,  answer  all  the  questions  they  suggest.  The  committee 
directs  its  sj>eakcr8  and  its  fnndfl  chiefly  to  the  doubtful  States, 
those  in  which  eloquence  or  expenditure  may  turn  the  balance 
either  way.  There  are  seldom  more  than  six  or  seven  such  States 
at  any  one  election,  possibly  fewer. 

The  efforts  of  the  national  committee  are  seconded  not  only 
by  State  committees,  but  by  an  infinite  niimbcr  of  minor  organi- 
nvtions  over  the  country,  in  the  rural  districts  no  less  than  in 
the  cities.  Some  of  these  are  permanent.  Others  are  created 
for  the  election  alone ;  and  as  they  contemplate  a  short  life,  they 
make  it  a  merry  one.  These  "campaign  clubs,'*  which  usually 
bear  the  candidates'  names,  are  formed  on  every  imaginable  basis, 
that  of  locality,  of  race,  of  trade  or  profession,  of  university 
affiliation-  There  are  Irish  clubs,  Italian  clubs,  Gorman  clubs, 
Scamliuavian  clubs,  Polish  clubs,-  coloured  (i.e.  negro)  clubs, 
Orange  clubs.  There  are  young  men's  clubs,  Liw^'crs'  clubs,  diy- 
goods  clubs,  insurance  men's  clubs,  shoe  and  leather  clubs.  There 
are  clubs  of  the  graduates  of  various  colleges.  Their  work  con- 
sists in  eaiivassinjr  the  voters,  ranking  up  lists  of  friends,  opponents, 
and  doubtfuls,  getting  up  processions  and  ])anide8,  holding  meet- 
ings, and  generally  *' booming  all  the  time." 

*  Ax  *  ree«itt  »Tatnt«  forbUa  the  1e\'yiiig  of  osaessmcnta  for  party  purpoSM  on 
membm  of  the  FevJi-riJ  civil  service,  it  is  deemed  pnulent  to  faftve  no  Federal 
«0da]  on  thi^  couimittce,  lest  la  demandlDg  subsorlptloaa  lh»m  hia  aubordiuAtes 
In  ahoold  tnuiigrv^s  tlie  Uw. 

*  At  A  "  pnrude  "  nf  u  Polish  campugn  dnb  in  New  York  ia  18S4  more  Uuld 
1000  Polish  citizens  sre  reported  as  present. 
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This  ifl  moetly  unpaid  labour.  Biit  tlicro  are  also  thousauds 
of  paid  agents  at  work,  canvassing,  distributing  pamphlets  or 
leaflets,  lecturing  on  behalf  of  the  candidate.  It  i8  in  America 
uo  reproach  to  a  political  speaker  that  he  receives  a  fee  or  a 
salary.  Even  men  of  eminence  are  peimitted  to  receive  not  only 
their  travelling  expenses,  but  a  round  sum.  Whether  the  candi- 
date himself  takes  the  field  depends  on  his  popular  gifts.  If  he 
is  a  brilliant  speaker  hia  services  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost ;  and 
he  is  sent  on  a  toui*  through  the  doubtful  States,  where  he  speaks 
for  weeks  together  twice  or  thrice  on  most  days,  filling  up  tho 
intervals  with  *'  receptions  "  at  wliich  he  has  to  shake  hands  with 
hundreds  of  male  callers,  and  be  presented  to  ladies  scarcely  less 
numerous.^  The  leading  men  of  the  \KiTly  are,  of  course,  pressed 
into  the  service.  Even  if  they  dislike  and  have  opposed  the 
nomination  of  the  particular  candidate,  party  loyalty  and  a  lively 
sense  of  favours  to  come  force  them  to  work  for  the  person 
whom  the  party  has  chosen.-  An  eminent  Irishmen  or  an 
eminent  German  is  especially  valuable  for  a  stumping  tour, 
because  he  influences  the  vote  of  his  countrymen.  Similarly 
each  senator  is  expected  to  labour  assiduously  at  his  own  State, 
whore  presumably  his  influence  is  greatest,  and  any  refusal  to  do 
80  is  deemed  a  pointed  disapproval  of  the  candidate. 

The  committees  print  and  distribute  great  quantities  of  cam- 
paign literature,  pamphlets,  speeches,  letters,  leaflets,  and  one 
can  believe  that  this  printed  matter  is  more  serviceable  than  it 
would  be  in  England,  because  a  larger  part  of  the  voters  live  in 
quiet  country  places,  and  like  something  to  road  in  the  evening. 
Even  novelettes  are  comj)osed  in  the  interests  of  a  candidate.  I 
found  mention  of  one,  written  by  a  literary  colonel,  in  which 
"  the  lovers,  while  in  the  most  romantic  situation,  are  made  to 
talk  about  the  protective  tariff.  One-third  of  the  book  consists 
of  love  and  tragedy,  and  the  remainder  is  an  argument  for  pro- 
tection. (This  is  a  large  proportion  of  powder  to  jam.)  Thou- 
sands of  these  have  been  distributed  as  campaign  documents. *' 
Sometimes  a  less  ingenuous  use  is  made  of  the  press.  On  the 
very  eve  of  the  election  of  1880,  too  late  for  a  contradiction  to 
obtain  equal  publicity,  a  forged  letter,  purporting  to  come  from 

^  Som(5timeii  he  Btiunpa  lUono:  a  line  of  railroad,  making  ten  minata  speecliM 
from  the  end  platform  of  the  lant  car. 

'  EioopUotu  oro  rare,  but  there  wan  one  distinguished  Bcnator  who  refoaed  to 
take  tb«  field  for  his  party's  candidate  in  1S64. 
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Mr.  Garfield,  and  eacpressing  views  on  Chinese  immigration  and 
labour,  distasteful  to  the  Pacific  States,  was  lithographed  and 
scattered  broadcast  over  California,  where  it  told  heavily  against 
him.  And  in  1884,  an  extract,  purporting  to  come  from  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  "London  Free  Trade  Club"  was  circu- 
lated, in  which  that  (non-existent)  body  was  represented  as 
declaring  that  "  the  salvation  of  England  depends  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  manufactures,  and  this  must  be  effected  by 
means  of  free  trade  and  the  Democratic  party."  ^ 

Most  constant  and  effective  of  all  is  the  action  of  the  news- 
papers. The  chief  journals  have  for  two  or  three  months  a  daily 
leading  article  recommending  their  own  and  assailing  the  hostile 
candidate,  with  a  awarm  of  minor  editorial  paragraphs  bearing  on 
the  election.  Besides  these  there  are  reports  of  speeches  delivered, 
letters  to  the  editor  with  the  editor's  comments  at  the  end,  stones 
about  the  candidates,  statements  as  to  the  strength  of  each  party 
in  particular  States,  counties,  and  cities.  An  examination  of  a 
few  of  the  chiei  newspapers  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October  1884,  showed  that  their  "campaign  matter"  of  all  kinds 
formed  between  one-half  and  one-third  of  the  total  letterpress  of 
the  paper  (excluding  advertisements),  and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
every  day  during  those  two  months.  The  most  readable  part,  of 
this  matter  consists  in  the  reports  of  the  opinion  of  individual 
persons,  more  or  less  prominent,  on  the  candidate.  You  find,  for 
instance,  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.,  president  of 
such  and  such  a  college,  or  Air.  E.,  the  philanthropist  who  is  head 
of  the  Y  Z  Bank,  or  ex-Governor  C,  or  Judge  D.,  has  said  he 
thinks  the  candidate  a  model  of  chivalric  virtue,  or  fit  only  for  a 
felon's  cell,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  he  will  vote  for  or  against 
him  accordingly.^  Occasionally  the  prominent  man  is  called  on 
by  an  interviewer  and  gives  a  full  statement  of  his  views,  or  he 
writes  to  a  young  friend  who  has  asked  his  advice  a  private 

*  It  vu  olfio  stated  that  English  cluba  sent  meaty  U>  he  expanded  iu  paying- 
IrUIi  "  (a-«tup«cU  **  to  pcnuads  their  ooiuitryiaen  to  vote  ogaioat  the  protect 
candidAte ! 

*  Somctimei  a  tort  of  amateur  ceusm  ia  taken  of  the  peraoas  occnx^ied  in  oi 
plMo  in  wome  pArticiil&r  emplorment,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  professors  in  frJ 
puticaliir  collide,  or  even  ot  the  clerks  in  a  particular  store,  thbse  being  taken  as 
B«zuple&  of  BL<jre*c1erltB  or  professors  freneniUy  ;  and  the  party  ot^au  triomphaatly 
elakms  th&t  three- fourths  of  their  votes  will  lie  cost  for  its  candidate.  Among  th« 
**  throbs  of  Conaecticnt'i  pulse  "  described  by  a  Dtwiiiuiper  in  th&  fall  of  1864,  II 
Ttoollect  an  estimateof  the  "proclivities"  of  the  workmen  in  the  WiUimantic  milla^ 
to  thstSUte. 
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letter,  which  is  immcdiatoly  published.  The  ahundance  of  these 
expressions  or  citations  of  the  opinions  of  private  citizens  supplies 
a  curious  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  some  sections  in  a  demo- 
cracy to  look  up  to  its  intellectual  and  moral  leaders.  For  the 
men  thus  appenlod  to  are  nearly  all  persons  eminent  by  their 
character,  ability,  learning,  or  Buccesa  in  business ;  the  merely 
rich  man  is  cited  but  rarely,  and  as  if  his  o]>inion  did  not 
matter,  though  of  course  his  subscription  may.  Judgea  and 
lawyers,  univuraity  dignitaries  and  lit-crary  men,  are,  next  to 
the  clergy,'  the  persons  most  often  quoted. 

The  function  of  the  clergy  in  elections  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  country  and  the  occasion.  They  used  diuing 
the  period  from  1820  to  1856  to  give  politics  a  wide  berth,  for 
not  only  would  their  advocacy  of  any  j)articuliLr  cause  have 
oifendod  a  section  among  their  flocks,  but  the  general  sentiment 
condemned  the  immixtui'o  in  politics  of  a  clerical  element.  The 
struggle  against  slavery,  being  a  moral  issue,  brought  them  into 
more  frequent  public  activity.  Since  the  close  of  that  struggle 
they  have  again  tended  to  retire.  However,  the  excitement  of  a 
presidential  election  suspends  all  rules  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  charges  brought  against  u  c<Lndidatu  involve  moi-al  issues 
which  are  deemed,  at  least  by  partisans,  to  justify  clerical  inter- 
vention. In  the  contest  of  188 4,  at  any  rate,  ecclesiastics  came 
well  to  the  front  For  months  the  newspapers  were  fidl  of  the 
opinions  of  clergj-men.  Sermons  were  rojxirted  if  they  seemed 
to  bear  upon  the  issua  Paragit*j)hs  appeared  sa^nng  that  such 
and  such  a  pastor  would  carry  three-fourths  of  his  congregation 
with  him,  whereas  the  conduct  of  anothor  in  appearing  at  a 
meetir»g  on  behalf  of  the  opposing  candiitate  waa  much  blamed 
by  his  flock.  Not  many  ministers  actually  took  the  platform, 
though  there  was  a  general  wish  to  have  them  as  chairmen.  But 
one,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  did  great  execution  by 
his  powerful  oratory,  artillery  all  the  more  forinidablo  because  it 
was  turned  against  the  candidate  of  the  party  to  which  he  had 
through  his  long  life  belonged,-     Nor  was  there  any  feature  in 


'  An  eminent  Unitariau  clorgynmn  baring  irritten  r  letter  condemning  a  candi- 
date, the  leoillug  organ  of  that  candidate  in  Rneering  at  it,  remarked  tliat  after  all 
Dr.  Clarke's  coachman's  rote  wan  m  good  m  Dr.  Clarke's ;  to  wbich  it  wa«  reji^iwd 
by  a  hostile  journalist  that  hundreds  of  votertj  would  follow  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
hnndretU  more  be  offended  at  this  diflDipcctftil  reference  to  hirii. 

'  Ur.  Beecher*8  attitude  waa  deemed  ao  formidable  tlmt  a  number  of  hij 
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tho  canvass  of  that  satno  camiidate  more  ronmrkable  than  the 
UBembly  of  1018  clergymen  of  all  denominatiuus  (including  a 
Jewish  rubbi),  which  gathered  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New 
York,  to  meet  him  and  assure  him  of  their  support  on  moral 
grounds  immodiatoly  before  tho  election  day.^ 

From  a  class  usually  excluded  from  politics  by  custom  to  a 
class  excluded  by  Ihw,  the  transition  is  easy.  Women  as  a  rule 
keep  as  much  aloof  from  electoral  contests  in  America  as  in  con- 
tinentAl  Europe,  and  certainly  more  than  in  England,  for  1  have 
never  heard  of  their  forming  an  organization  to  canvass  the 
vot6rs  of  a  district  in  America,  as  the  (Conservative)  Primi'ose 
League  haa  done  all  over  England  for  four  years  past,  and 
several  women's  associations  belonging  to  the  Liberal  party  are 
now  doing  in  London.  Nor  are  women  appointed  delegates  from 
any  ward  primary,^  as  ladies  have  lately  been  in  some  divisions  of 
Loudon.  In  no  iState  of  the  Union  can  they  vote  at  any  State 
election,  and  therefore  neither  can  they  vote  at  Fetlend  clectiorvs. 
However,  the  excitement  of  1884  drew  even  women  into  the 
vortex  In  various  cities  receptions  were  tendered  by  tho  ladies 
of  each  party  to  the  candidate,  receptions  reported  in  the  public 
press  as  politically  significant  And  a  good  many  of  the  letters 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  attacking  or  defending  the 
candidate  bore  female  signatures.  The  Women's  Suffrage  joiu'- 
nal  gave  its  support  to  the  Kei)ublicAn  party,  but  a  section  of  the 
suffragists,  incensed  at  tho  faithlesisness  or  indifference  of  both  of 
the  parties  to  their  claims,  started  a  presidential  candidate  of 
their  own,  Mi*a.  Belva  C.  Lockwood,  a  lady  practising  law  at 
Washington.  She  took  the  stump  on  her  own  behalf,  but  did 
not  ultimately  go  to  the  poll. 

Speaking  and  writing  and  canvassing  are  common  to  elections 
aU  over  the  world,  "What  is  peculiar  to  America  is  the  amazing 
development  of  tho  **  demonstration "  as  a  means  for  raising 
enthusiasm.     For  three  months,  processions,  usually  with  brass 

ooBgngAtloD  were  isdnctd  to  iBine  *  doooment  itating  that  they  did  not  iutfiud  to 
ba  Iniaeaoed  b^  him. 

'  One  of  the  clerical  apeftken  spoke  of  the  opposite  candidate  as  receiving  the 
aapport  of  "rum,  RoinanJam,  and  nsbellion."  This  phraae,  eagerly  caught  qp, 
and  repeated  by  hostile  newspapers,  incensed  the  Komaii  Cittholics  of  New  York, 
tod  was  believed  to  have  turned  the  election  aguiiiHt  tho  candidate  in  who«»^ 
iatenat  the  alliteration  was  invented.  N'othiugsodniigorousaaafriend  ;  espochklly'' 
when  be  is  an  amateor. 

*  Women,  however,  appear  as  delegatea  at  the  conventions  of  the  Prohibition 
pMty. 
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buida,  flags,  badges,  crowds  of  cheering  spectators,  are  the  order 
of  the  day  and  night  from  end  to  end  of  the  country.  The  Young 
Men's  Pioneer  Club  of  a  village  in  the  woods  of  Michigan  turns 
out  in  the  summer  evening ;  the  Democrats  or  liepiiblicans  of 
Chicago  or  Philadelphia  leave  their  business  to  march  through 
the  streets  of  these  great  cities  many  thousands  strong. 

When  B  procession  is  exceptionally  largo  it  is  called  a  Parade. 
In  New  York  City,  on  the  29th  of  October  1884,  the  business 
men  who  supported  Mr.  James  Gillespie  Blaine  held  such  a  de- 
monstration. They  were  organized  by  profession  or  occupation: 
the  lawyers,  800  strong,  forming  one  battalion,  the  dry-goods 
men  another,^  the  Produce  Kxchange  a  third,  the  bankers  a 
fourth,  the  brokers  a  fifth,  the  jewellers  a  sixth,  the  Petroleum 
Exchange  a  seventh,  and  so  on  ad  infiraiunu^  Thoy  started  from 
the  Bowling-green  near  the  south  end  of  Manhiittan  Island,  and 
marched  right  up  the  city  along  Broadway  to  Madison  Square, 
wliere  Mr,  Blaine  renewed  and  addressed  them.  Rain  fell  inces- 
santly, and  the  streeta  were  deep  with  mud,  but  neither  rain 
above  nor  mud  below  damped  the  spirits  of  this  great  ai-my, 
which  tramped  steadily  along,  chanting  %'arious  "  cam}>aign  re- 
frains," such  as 

"  Fivfl,  Five,  Five  Ceot  Fare  ; "» 


but  most  frequently 

"  Dlaioe,  Blaioe,  James  O.  Blaine 
Wo  don't  care  a  bit  for  the  rain, 
0-0-0— O- HI— 0."< 

Tliere  were  said  to  have  been  26,000  business  men  in  this 
parade,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  another  more  miacel- 
laneous  Blaine  parade  of  60,000  Kepublicans,  as  welt  as  (of  course) 

1  It  waa  staled  that  the  first  seven  fllee  of  the  8000  dry-gooda  mea  who  walked 
in  this  procCMion  repn»eQt£d  9150,000,000  (£30,000,000]  worth  of  biuineae. 

'  A  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Blaine  ander  the  aunpioea  of  two  noted  financiAl 
operators,  at  whicli  two  fanDdr^d  of  tbe  wealthiest  men  in  and  near  Naw  York 
were  present.  TliU  was  intandcd  to  tronvey  the  impression  that  tbe  solid  commer* 
cial  interests  of  tbe  countr)-  were  in  his  favour,  but  it  was  of  conrse  canght  up  and 
tnmed  the  other  way  by  antagonists  who  wished  to  represent  the  financiers  and  rail- 
way men  us  **  monopolists  and  speculators,"  and  tht-rvfore  danKerons  to  tbe  people. 

•  Mr.  Cleveland  had  as  Govemor  of  New  York  Stflt©  vetoed  as  nnconstitntionaj 
a  bill  establlflhmg  a  nniform  fare  of  6  cents  on  tbe  New  Yoric  City  elerated  rail- 
roads. This  act  was  supposed  to  bavo  alienated  the  working  men  and  ruined  his 
preflidootial  prospect*. 

*  In  tbe  State  elections  held  in  Ohio  shortly  beforehand  the  RepublicoDs  had 
been  rictorions,  and  the  omen  was  gladly  caught  up. 
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by  counter  parades  of  Democrats.^  A  European,  who  stands  amazed 
at  the  magnitude  of  these  demonstratioas,  is  apt  to  ask  whether 
the  result  attained  is  commensurate  with  the  money,  time,  iind 
effort  given  to  them.  His  Ainerican  friends  answer  that,  as  with 
advertising,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  shrewd  and  experienced 
men  would  thus-  spend  their  money  unless  convinced  that  the 
expenditure  was  reproductive.  The  parade  and  procession  busi- 
ness, the  crowds,  the  torches,  the  badges,  the  flags,  the  shouting, 
all  this  pleases  the  participants  by  making  them  believe  they  are 
effecting  something;  it  impresses  the  spectators  by  showing  them 
that  other  people  are  in  earnest,  it  strikes  the  imagination  of 
those  who  in  country  hamlets  read  of  the  doings  in  the  groat 
city.  In  short,  it  keeps  up  the  **  boom,"  and  an  American  elec- 
tion ia  held  to  bo,  truly  or  falsely,  largely  a  matter  of  booming. 

If  the  cynical  visitor  smiles  at  those  displays,  he  is  con- 
strained to  admire  the  good -humour  and  good  order  which 
prevail  Neither  ]>arty  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States  dreams  of  disturbing  the  parades  or  meetings  of  the  other. 
You  might  believe,  from  the  acclamations  which  accompany  a 
procession,  that  the  whole  population  was  with  it,  for  if  oppon- 
ents are  present  they  do  not  hoot  or  hiss,  and  there  are  always 
enough  sjinpathizers  to  cheer.  During  the  hotly-contest-ed  elec- 
tions of  1«80  and  1884  there  were  hardly  any  collisiotis  or  dis- 
turbances reported  from  California  to  Maine.  Even  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  where  the  old  Southern  party  is  apt  to  let 
ita  angry  passions  rise  against  the  negroes  and  their  white 
Republican  allies,  the  breaches  of  order  were  in  1884  neither 
numerous  nor  serious.^  There  is  a  large  and  vicious  mob  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  but  it  behaved  perfectly  well  in 
the  two  former  cities,  though  badly  in  the  third  at  the  October 
State  elections.  Over  four-lifths  of  the  Southern  States  perfect 
quiet  prevailed.  It  is  true  that  one  party  could  there  coimt  on 
an  overwhelming  majority,  so  that  there  was  no  exaise  for  the 
one  to  bully  nor  any  inducement  for  the  other  to  show  fight 

The  maxim  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success  is  nowhere  so 
cordially  and  consistently  accepted  aa  in  America.      It  is  the 

^  In  the  ClevoUnd  BoslDesa  Men's  parailc  It  «u  alleged  ihat  1500  lawyera  had 
mlkvd,  ou»>t1urd  of  tbem  Republican  **  boltera " ;  bat  this  number  was  doubUew 
exaggBrated. 

'  In  Baltimore  the  Daoiocntic  mob  maltreated  some  of  the  lelter-ourierti,  who, 
aa  F«d«ml  ofbciala,  were  presumably  Republicans,  and  there  waa  a  little  rioting 
la  VlisinU. 
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coiiier-fitone  of  all  election  work.  The  main  effort  of  a  candi- 
date's orators  and  newspapers  is  to  convince  the  people  that  their 
aide  is  the  winning  one,  for  there  are  sure  to  be  plenty  of  voters 
anxious  to  be  on  tliat  side,  not  so  much  from  any  advantage  to 
be  gained  for  thomselves  as  because  reverence  fur  '*  tlie  People  " 
makes  them  believe  that  the  majority  are  right  Iloiice  the 
exertions  to  prove  that  the  Germans,  or  the  Irish,  or  the  working 
men  are  going  for  candidate  X.  or  candidate  V.  Hence  the  reports 
of  specimen  canvasses  showing  that  seventy  i>er  cent  of  the  clerks 
in  a  particular  bank  or  eighty  per  cent  of  the  professors  in  a  par- 
ticular theological  college  have  declared  themselves  for  X.  Hence 
the  announcements  of  the  betting  odds  for  a  particular  candidate, 
and  the  assertion  that  the  supporters  of  the  other  man  who  had 
put  large  sums  on  him  are  now  beginning  to  hedge.  ^  But  the 
best  evidence  to  which  a  party  can  appeal  is  its  winning  minor 
elections  which  come  off  shortly  before  the  great  presiiioTitial  one. 
In  two  States  the  choice  of  a  governor  and  other  State  oiiicem 
took  place,  till  lately,  within  the  month  prior  to  the  8th  of 
November,  in  two  or  thi'ee  it  atill  takes  place  in  September.  If 
the  State  is  a  safe  one  for  tho  Republicans  or  the  Democrats  (sa 
the  case  may  be),  the  votes  cast  are  compared  with  those  cast  at 
the  last  preceding  similar  election,  and  the  inference  drawn  that 
one  or  other  jmrty  is  gaining.  If  it  is  a  doubtful  State,  the 
interest  is  still  more  keen,  and  every  ne^^'o  is  strained  to  carry 
an  election  whose  issue  will  presage,  and  by  presaging  contribut-e 
to,  success  in  the  presidential  struggle.^  Possibly  the  candidate 
or  some  of  his  ablest  speakers  stump  this  State  ;  probably  also  it 
is  drenched  ivith  money.  The  inferences  from  such  a  contest 
may  be  thought  uncertain,  because  State  elections  are  always 
complicated  with  local  questions,  and  with  the  character  of  the 
particidar  candidatos  for  Stata  offices.  I^ut  it  is  a  maxim  among 
jKiliticians  that  in  a  presidential  year  local  issues  vanish,  the 
voters  being  so  wanned  with  party  spirit  that  they  go  solid  for 
their  party  in  spite  of  all  local  or  personal  obstacles.  The  truth 
of  this  view  wa^  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Ohio  often  returns  a 


'  There  is  a  grul  deal  of  betting  od  eltjctioiis,  so  much  thai  bribery  is  oft«n 
alleged  to  be  pimotiaed  by  those  who  nre  h&avily  involved.  The  constitationa  or 
stAtatoa  of  some  States  make  it  au  offeoce  to  give  or  take  a  bet  ou  an  eloctioD. 

fl  "  If  the  Republiciins  lose  Ohio,"  wiid  Mr.  Sehunt  in  1884,  "there  wiU  be  a 
general  landelidti,  and  the  election  will  bo  vlrtuuJly  over."  It  was  cnrrenUy 
reported  that  one  (HU-ty  had  sent  $^00,000  (£100,000)  iuto  Ohio  for  the  fall 
clcctious. 


majority  of  Democrats  to  Congress  and  has  a  Democratic  major- 
ity in  her  own  l*igialature^  but  has  for  sevfiral  elections  given  a 
majority  for  the  presidential  auididato  of  the  Kepublican  party. 
The  eagerness  shown  to  carry  the  October  elections  in  this  great 
and  often  doubtful  State  used  to  be  scarcely  second  to  that  dis- 
played in  the  presidential  contest  She  h:is  now  put  her  fall 
elections  later,  and  makes  them  coincide  (every  second  term)  with 
the  presidential  election,  in  order  to  avoitl  the  tremendous  strain 
which  they  had  been  forced  to  bear.*  Before  this  change  it  was 
often  made  an  argnment  why  the  party  should  select  its  candi- 
date from  Ohio,  that  this  would  give  a  better  chance  of  winning 
the  preliminary  Ginter,  and  thereby  securing  the  advantage  of  a 
presagcful  victory.* 

So  far  I  have  described  the  contest  as  one  between  two  parties 
and  two  candidates  only.  But  it  is  usually  complicated  by  the 
appearance  of  other  minor  parties  and  minor  candidates  who, 
although  they  have  no  chance  of  success,  affect  the  main  struggle 
by  drawing  off  strength  from  one  side  or  the  other.  In  the  elec- 
tions of  1876,  1880,  and  1884,  the  Prohibitionist  party  and  the 
Greenback  (now  the  Labour)  party  each  held  a  national  conven- 
tion, nominated  candidates  for  presidency  and  vice-presidency, 
and  obtBincd  at  the  f>oUs  a  number  of  votes  far  too  small  to  carry 
any  single  State,  and  therefore,  of  course,  too  smull  to  choose  any 
presidential  electors,  but  sufficient  to  affect,  perhaps  to  turn,  the 
balance  of  strength  between  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  two 
or  three  of  the  doubtful  States.  The  Prohibitionist  candidate 
draws  most  of  his  votes  from  the  Itepublican  side ;  the  Green- 
backer  or  Labour  man  from  the  Democratic :  hence  there  is  a 
sort  of  tacit  alliance  during  the  campaign  between  the  Republi- 
can organs  and  the  Greenback  party,  between  the  Democratic 
lOf^ma  and  the  Prohibitionists ;  and  conversely  much  ill  blood 
'''between  Republicans  and  Prohibitionists,  between  Democrats  and 
GreenbackersL    In  1884,  the  Democrats  charged  the  Republicans 

'  No  8t<te  now  holds  on  October  State  eleotioQ,  Xndi&oa,  whoce  election  fell 
thtt),  bftTing  pnt  it  Ut«r  for  the  Mine  reason. 

*  There  is  a  toach  of  superstition  in  tlie  Taloe  set  in  America  npon  the  first 
indications  of  the  popular  HL'UtitneQt,  like  that  which  umde  the  Homans  attach 
such  weight  to  the  rote  of  the  century  first  called  up  to  vote  tu  the  comitia 
taUurmia,  U  was  selected  by  lot,  perhaps  not  merely  becanse  the  advtintage  of 
GiUing  first  a  centnry  which  he  might  know  to  be  favournble  to  hw  own  view  or 
Modidate  was  ton  great  a  one  to  be  left  to  the  presidlog  msgistrate,  but  also 
baeaou  ita  declaration  was  thus  deemed  to  tte  an  indication  of  the  will  of  the  gods 
who  gOTerxiL'd  the  lot. 

VOL.  U.  N 
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with  secretly  encouraging  and  supporting  by  money  the  candida- 
ture of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  nominated  by  the  Green- 
backers  and  Labour  men,  while  the  Eepublicans  bitterly 
reproached  the  temperance  people  with  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  liquor-loving  Democrats.  Any  one  can  see  what  an  opening 
these  complications  give  for  intrigue,  and  how  much  they  add  to 
the  difficulty  of  predicting  the  result 
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Upon  what  does  a  presidential  election  turn  7  The  presidential 
candidate  has  a  double  character.  He  is  put  forward  as  being 
individually  qualitied  for  the  great  place  of  executive  head  of  the 
nation,  because  he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  energy,  firmness^  in- 
tellectual power,  experience  in  atfairs.  He  is  also  recommended 
[4s  a  prominent  member  of  a  great  national  party,  inspired  by  its 
Auditions,  devoted  to  its  principles,  and  prepared  to  carry  them 
out  not  only  in  his  properly  executive  capacity,  but,  what  is 
more  important,  as  the  third  branch  of  the  legislatxire,  armed 
with  a  veto  on  bills  passed  by  Congress.  His  election  may 
therefore  be  advocated  or  opposed  either  on  the  ground  of  his 
personal  qualities  or  of  his  ^>olitical  professions  and  party 
affiliations.  Here  we  have  a  marked  difference  between  the 
American  and  European  systems,  because  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  elections  turn  chiefly  on  the  views  of  the 
p&rties,  secondarily  on  the  L-haracter  of  individiul  leaders,  seeing 
i|hat  the  leaders  are  not  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  but  are 
persons  who  have  come  to  the  top  in  the  Icgislatiuos  of  those 
Doontries,  or  have  been  (in  Germany)  raised  to  office  by  the 
Crown.  In  America  therefore  wo  have  a  source  of  possible  con- 
fusion between  issues  of  two  wholly  distinct  kinds — those  which 
afTect  the  personal  qu&li^cations  of  the  candidate,  and  those 
which  regard  the  programme  of  bis  party. 

Whether,  in  any  given  pre8idential  election,  the  former  or 
>lhe  latt«r  class  of  issues  are  the  more  conspicuous  and  decisive, 
depends  jMirtly  on  the  political  questions  which  happen  to  bo 
then  before  the  people,  partly  on  the  more  or  less  marked  in- 
dividuality of  the  rival  candidates.  From  about  1850  down  to 
1876,  questions,  first  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  then  of  its 
extinction,  then  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  had  divided 
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the  nation,  and  made  every  contest  a  contest  of  pi'inciples  and  of 
practical  measures.  Since  the  controversies  raised  by  the  war 
have  hecn  settled,  there  have  been  few  real  differences  of  political 
priuciple  between  the  parties,  and  questions  of  personal  fitness 
have  therefore  become  relatively  more  important. 

The  object  of  each  party  naturally  is  to  put  forward  as  many 
good  political  issues  as  it  can,  claiming  for  itself  the  merit  of 
having  always  been  on  the  popular  side.  Any  one  who  should 
read  the  campaign  literature  of  the  Kepublicans  would  fancy  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  Democrats  on  many  important  points. 
When  he  took  up  the  Democratic  speeches  and  pamphlets  he 
would  be  again  struck  by  the  serious  divergences  between  the 
parties,  which  however  would  seem  to  arise,  not  on  the  points 
raised  by  the  Republicans,  but  on  other  points  which  the 
Republicans  had  not  referred  to.  In  other  words,  the  aim  of 
each  party  is  to  force  on  its  antagonist  certain  issues  which 
the  autigonist  rarely  accepts,  so  tliat  although  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  discussion  and  declamation  on  political  topics  there  are 
few  on  which  either  party  directly  travBrses  the  doctrines  of 
the  other.  Each  pummels,  not  his  true  enemy,  but  a  stuffed 
figure  set  up  to  represent  that  enemy.  During  the  presidential 
elections  of  1880  and  1884,  for  instance,  the  Ropublicaua  sought 
to  force  to  the  front  the  issue  of  Protection  versus  Free  Trade, 
which  the  Democrats  refused  to  accept,  having  avowed  Pro- 
tectionists within  their  own  ranks,  and  knowing  that  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  was  at  most  prepared  only  for  certain  reductions  in 
the  tariff.  Hence  the  fxld  spectacle  ^^-afl  presented  of  Republican 
orators  advocating  a  ])rotective  tariff  on  a  thousand  platforms, 
and  hardly  any  Democrat  referring  to  the  subject  except  to  say 
that  ho  would  not  refer  to  it.  Both  sides  declared  against 
monopolists  and  the  fwwer  of  corporations.  Both  professed  to  be 
the  friends  of  civil  service  reform.  Both  promised  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Americans  all  over  the  world,  to  withstand 
Bismarck  in  his  attacks  on  American  bacon,  and  to  rescue 
iVmerican  citizens  from  British  dungeons.  Both,  however,  were 
equally  zealous  for  peace  and  good-will  among  the  nations,  and 
had  no  idea  of  quaiTelling  with  any  European  power. 

What  impression  did  these  appcala  and  discussions  make 
upon  the  voters  t  Comparatively  little.  The  American,  like  the 
Englishman,  usually  votes  with  his  party,  right  or  "vrrong,  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  little  distinction  of  view  between  the  parties 
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makes  it  easier  to  stick  t^  yuxir  old  friends.  The  tariff  issue  did, 
however,  toll  in  favour  of  the  Republicans  in  1880  and  1884, 
and  white  the  Southern  men  voted  against  the  Hepublican  party 
Isocause  it  waa  the  party  which  had  carried  on  the  war  and 
cniahed  Secession,  the  bulk  of  the  North  voted  for  that  party  for 
the  same  reason.  It  was  associations  of  the  past  rather  than 
arguments  on  the  present  and  the  future  that  determined  men's 
action. 

When  politica  are  slack,  personal  issues  come  to  the  front. 
They  are  in  one  sense  small,  bub  not  for  that  reason  less  exciting. 
Whoever  has  sat  in  any  body  of  men,  from  a  college  debating 
society  up  to  a  legislative  chamber,  knows  that  no  questions  raise 

^ao  much  warmth  and  are  debated  with  so  much  keenness  as 
questions  affecting  the  character  and  conduct  of  individual  men. 
They  evoke  some  of  what  is  best  and  much  of  what  is  worst  in 
human  nature.  In  a  presidential  election  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  discussing  the  personal  merits  of  the  candidates,  because 

|.much  depends  on  those  ments.  It  has  also  proved  impossible 
to  set  limits  to  the  discussion.  Unmitigated  publicity  is  a 
condition  of  eminence  iji  America ;  and  the  excitement  in  one  of 
these  contests  rise^  so  high  that  (at  elections  in  which  personal 
isBues  are  prominent)  the  canona  of  decorum  which  American 
outom  at  other  times  observes,  are  cast  aside  by  speakers  and 
journalists.  The  air  is  thick  ^rith  charges,  defences,  recrimi- 
nations, till  the  voter  knows  not  what  to  believe.  Imagine  all 
the  accusations  brought  against  all  the  tundidates  for  the  670 
itM  in  the  English  parliament  concentrated  on  one  man,  and 

"read  by  sixty  millions  of  people  daily  for  three  months,  and 
you  will  still  fail  to  realize  what  is  the  tempest  of  invective 
and  calumny  which  hurtles  round  the  head  of  a  presidential 
candidate. 

Tliese  censures  are  referable  to  three  classes.  One  includes 
what  is  called  the  candidate's  "war  record"      To  have  been  dis- 

'loyal  to  the  Union  in  the  hour  of  its  danger  is  a  reproach.     To 

:liave  fought  for  the  North,  still  more  to  have  led  a  Northern 
r^ment  or  division,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  is  the  greatest 
of  blessings  for  America  that  she  fights  so  seldom,  for  in  no 
country  do  military  achievements  carry  a  candidate  farther,  not 
that  the  people  love  war,  for  they  do  not,  but  because  success  in 
a  sphere  so  remote  from  their  ordinary  life  touches  their  imagi- 
nation, marks  a  man  out  from  his  fellows,  associates  his  name 


with  their  iJusaionntc  patriotism,  gives  him  a  claim  on  the 
gratitmle,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Hia 
prowess  in  repulsing  the  British  troops  at  New  Orleans  ma<le 
Andrew  Jackson  twice  Preftident^  in  spite  of  grave  faults  of 
temper  and  judgment  Some  Iiifli:in  skinniahes  fixed  the  choice 
of  the  Whig  paily  in  1840  upon  William  H.  Harrison,  though 
his  com|>etitor  for  the  nomination  was  Henry  Clay.  Zachary 
Taylor  was  kno\\'n  only  by  his  conduct,  of  the  Mexican  War, 
when  ho  was  elected  by  the  same  party  in  1848.  The  failure 
of  General  Grant  as  President  in  his  first  term,  a  failure  which 
those  who  most  heartily  recognized  his  honour  and  patriotism 
could  not  deny,  did  not  prevent  his  re-election  in  1872,  and  the 
memory  of  his  serWccs  would  have  given  him  a  third  nomination 
in  18S0,  but  for  the  adverse  precetlent  set  by  Washington- 
Far  more  serious  than  the  absence  of  a  war  record  are  charges 
of  the  second  class — those  impeaching  the  nomiucoa  personal  in- 
tegrity. These  no  candidate  need  hope  to  escape.  Few  men 
can  have  passed  years  in  a  State  legislature  or  State  or  city  office, 
orCongress,  without  coming  into  contactwith  disreputable  persons, 
and  occasionally  finding  themselves  in  situations  caj^able  of  being 
misrepresented.  They  may  have  walked  warily,  they  may  not 
have  swerved  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  but  they  must  have 
been  tempted  to  do  so,  and  it  requires  no  great  invention  to 
add  details  which  give  a  bad  look  to  the  facts.  As  some  men 
of  note,  from  whom  better  things  had  been  expected,  have 
lapsed,  a  lapse  by  a  man  of  standing  seems  credible.  It  is  there- 
fore an  easy  task  for  the  unscrupulous  passions  which  a  contest 
rouses  to  gather  up  nimours,  piece  out  old  though  unproved 
stories  of  corruption,  pub  the  worat  meaning  on  doubtful  words, 
and  60  construct  a  damning  impeachment,  which  will  be  read  in 
party  joui'nals  by  many  voters  who  never  see  the  defence.  The 
worst  of  this  hahit  of  universal  invective  is  that  the  plain  citizen, 
hearing  much  which  he  cannot  believe,  finding  foul  imputations 
brought  even  against  those  he  has  reason  to  respect.,  despairs  of 
sifting  the  evidence  in  any  given  case,  and  sets  down  most  of  the 
charges  to  malice  and  "  campaign  methoils,"  ^  while  concluding 
that  the  residue  is  about  equally  true  of  all  politicians  alike. 
The  distinction  between  good  and  bad  men  is  for  many  voters 

^  Tlie  inquiry  into  a  CfuididAte'a  honeaty  ift  purxued  so  keenly  that  ovftn  his 
property  tax  returns  are  acmtiDised  to  fonnd  ohargea  of  his  haring  endeavoured  to 
evade  the  law.     Such  a  chiuge  playe<i  a  great  part  in  a  recent  proaideiitfal  conteet. 
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practically  effaced,  and  you  have  the  spectaclo  of  half  the  honest 
men  supporting  for  the  headship  of  the  nation  a  person  whom 
the  other  half  declare  to  be  a  knave.  Extravagant  abuse  pro- 
duces a  reaction,  und  malvea  the  honest  supporters  of  a  candidate 
defend  even  his  questionable  acts.  And  thus  the  confidence  of 
the  country  in  the  honour  of  its  public  men  is  lowered. 

Less  frequent,  but  more  offensive,  are  the  charges  made 
against  the  private  life  of  a  candidate,  ]>articulurly  in  his  relations 
with  women.  American  opinion  is  highly  sensitive  on  this 
subject.  Nothing  damages  a  man  more  than  a  reputation  for 
irregularity  in  these  relations;  nothing  therefore  opens  a  more 
promising  field  to  slander,  and  to  the  coarse  vulgarity  which  is 
scarcely  less  odious,  even  if  less  mendacious,  than  slander  itself. 

These  are  the  chief  heads  of  attack.  But  there  is  really 
nothing  in  the  life  or  habits  of  a  candidate  out  of  which  materials 
for  a  reproach  may  not  be  drawn.  Of  one  it  is  said  that  ho  is 
too  fond  of  eating,  of  another  th:it  though  he  rents  a  pew  in  Dr. 

Y 's  church,  he  is  more  fiequcntly  seen  in  a  Roman  Catholic 

place  of  wot*ship,  of  a  third  that  he  deserted  his  wife  twenty-fivo 
years  ago,  of  a  fourth  that  he  is  an  atheist.  His  private  con- 
versations are  reported ;  and  when  he  denies  the  report,  thii'd 
persons  are  dragged  in  to  refute  his  version.  Nor  does  criticism 
stop  with  the  candidate  himself.  His  leading  supporters  are 
arraigned  and  dissected.  A  man's  surroundings  do  no  doubt 
throw  some  light  upon  him.  If  you  aie  shown  into  a  libmry, 
you  derive  an  impression  from  the  books  on  the  shelves  and  the 
pictures  on  the  wall ;  much  more  then  may  you  be  influenced  by 
the  character  of  a  man's  [>ersonal  friends  and  political  associates,  if 
they  are  of  a  conspicuously  good  or  evil  type.  But  such  methods 
of  judging  must  be  applied  cautiously.  American  electioneering 
carries  them  beyond  re^isonable  limits. 

I  do  not  mean  that  elections  always  bring  these  personal 
iaeues  prominently  to  the  front  Sometimes,  where  the  candidates 
excite  no  strong  enthusiasm  or  repulsion,  they  remain  in  the  back- 
ground. Their  intrusion  into  what  ought  to  bo  a  contest  of 
principles  is  unavoidable  when  the  ))ersonaI  qualities  of  a  can- 
didate may  aflect  the  welfai'e  of  the  country.  But  it  has  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  tending  to  draw  attention  away  from 
]X)litical  discussions,  and  thereby  lessening  what  may  be  called 
the  educational  value  of  the  campaign.  A  general  election  in 
Knglaud  seems  better  calculated  to  instruct  the  masses  of  the 


people  in  the  principles  as  woll  as  the  practical  issues  of 
politics,  than  the  longer  and  gent^rally  hotter  presidential  contest 
in  America.  The  average  intelligence  of  the  voter  (excluding  the 
negroes)  is  higher  in  America  than  in  Britain,  and  his  familiarity 
not  only  with  the  passwords  and  catchwords  of  politics  but  with 
the  stmcture  of  his  own  government  is  much  greater.  But  in 
Britain  the  contest  is  primarily  one  of  programmes  and  not  of 
persons.  The  leaders  on  each  side  are  freely  criticized,  and 
most  people  are  largely  influenced  by  their  judgment  of  the 
prime  minister,  and  of  the  person  who  will  become  ]irime 
minister  if  the  existing  ministry  be  dismissed.  Still  the  men  ore 
almost  always  overshadowed  by  the  principles  which  they  re- 
spectively advocate,  and  as  they  are  men  alreitdy  fully  known, 
men  on  whom  invective  and  panegyric  have  been  poured  for 
years,  there  is  little  inducement  to  rake  up  or  invent  talcs 
against  them.  Hence  controversy  turns  on  the  needs  of  the 
country,  and  on  the  measures  which  each  party  puts  forward ; 
attacks  on  a  ministry  are  levelled  at  their  public  acts  instead  of 
their  private  characters.  Americans  who  watch  general  elections 
in  England  say  that  they  iind  in  the  speeches  of  English  can- 
didates more  appeal  to  reason  and  experience,  more  argument  and 
leas  sentimental  rhetoric,  than  in  the  discourses  of  their  own 
campaign  orators.  To  such  a  general  judgment  there  are,  of 
coiu-se,  many  exceptions.  I  have  read  American  election  speeches, 
such  as  those  of  Mr.  Beecher,  whose  vigorous  thinking  was  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive  as  woll  as  stimulative ;  and  the  speak- 
ing of  English  candidates  is  probably,  regarded  as  mere  speaking, 
less  eflfective  than  that  of  the  American  stump. 

An  examination  of  the  causes  which  explain  this  difference 
belongs  to  another  part  of  this  book.  Here  I  will  only  remark 
that  the  absence  from  English  elections  of  Hags,  uniforms, 
torches,  bniss  bands,  parades,  and  all  the  other  appliances  em- 
ployed in  America,  for  making  the  people  "  enthuse,"  leaves  the 
fiehi  more  free  for  ratiornJ  discussion.  Add  to  this  that  whereas 
the  questions  discussed  on  English  platforms  diu"ing  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  mainly  questions  needing  argument,  such  as 
that  of  the  corn  laws  in  the  typical  jTOpular  struggle  which 
Cobden  and  Bright  and  Villiers  led,  the  most  exciting  theme  for 
AD  American  speaker  dui-ing  a  whole  generation  was  one — the 
existence  and  extension  of  slavery — which  sj>ccially  called  for 
emotional  treatment     The  subjoctfi  which  now  chieHy  need  to  be 
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debated,  such  as  the  regulation  of  the  tariff,  competing  plans  of 
liquor  legislation,  the  currency  and  labour  questions,  are  so 
ditiBcult  to  sift  thoroughly  before  a  popular  audience  that  the 
orator  has  been  apt  to  evade  them  or  to  deal  in  sounding  common- 
places. The  tai-itf  issues  cannot  be  evaded  much  longer,  and  its 
discussion  may  force  speakers  and  bearers  to  think  more  closely 
than  has  been  usual  of  late  j^ears. 

Although,  however,  the  presidential  contest  does  less  for  the 
formation  of  politic;d  thought  and  diffusion  of  political  know- 
ledge than  might  have  been  hoped  from  the  immense  efforts  put 
forth  and  the  intelligence  of  the  voters  addressed,  it  rouses  and 
■tirs  the  public  life  of  the  country.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
what  the  atmosphere  of  AmerioLn  politics  would  be  without  this 
quadrennial  stonn  sweeping  through  it  to  clear  away  stagnant 
tapours,  and  recall  to  every  citizen  the  sense  of  his  own  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present  welfare  and  future  greatness  of  bis 
country.  Nowhere  does  government  by  the  people  through  the 
people  for  the  people  take  a  more  directly  impressive  and 
powerfully  stimulative  form  than  in  the  choice  of  a  chief 
magistral^  by  twelve  millions  of  citizens  voting  on  one  day. 


CHAPTER  LXXra 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS   ON   NOMINATIONS   AND   ELECTIONS 


Skveral  questions  may  have  occurred  to  the  European  reader 
who  has  followod  tho  foregoing  account  of  presidential  nomina- 
tions and  elections. 

The  most  obvious  is — How  cornea  it  that  a  system  of  nomi- 
nation by  huge  party  assemblies  has  grown  up  so  unlike  anything 
which  the  free  countries  of  Europe  have  seen  7 

The  nominating  convention  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  ont> 
growth  of  two  featiu'es  of  tho  Constitution,  the  restricted  func- 
tions of  Congress  and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
It  was  soon  perceived  that  under  the  nile  of  jwrty,  a  party 
must  be  united  on  its  candidate  in  order  to  have  a  prospect  of 
success.  There  was  therefore  need  for  a  method  of  selecting  the 
candidate  which  the  whole  of  a  party  would  recognize  as  fair  and 
entitled  to  respect.  At  first  tho  representatives  of  the  party  in 
Congress  assumed  the  right  of  nominatioiL  But  it  was  presently 
felt  that  they  wore  not  entitled  to  it,  for  they  had  not  been 
chosen  for  any  siich  piupose,  and  the  President  was  not  constitu- 
tionally responsible  to  them,  but  rather  set  up  to  check  them. 
When  the  congressional  caucus  had  been  discredited,  the  State 
legislatures  tried  their  hands  at  nominations  ;  but  acting  irre- 
gidarly,  and  with  a  primary  regard  to  local  sentiment,,  they  failed 
to  win  obedience.  It  began  to  be  seen  that  whom  the  people 
were  to  elect  the  people  must  also  nominate.  Thus  presently 
the  tumultuous  assemblies  of  active  politicians  were  developed 
into  regular  representative  bodies,  modelled  after  Congress,  and 
giving  to  the  party  in  each  State  exactly  the  same  weight  in 
nominating  as  the  State  possessed  in  voting.  The  elaborate 
nominating  scheme  of  primaries  and  conventions  which  was  being 
Gonstnicted  for  the  purpose  of  city,  State,  and  congressional 
elections,  was  applied  to  the  election  of  the  President,  and  the 
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national  convention  was  the  result.  Wo  may  call  it  an  effort  of 
nature  to  fill  the  void  left  in  America  by  the  absence  of  the 
European  parliamentary  or  cabinet  system,  under  which  an 
executive  is  called  into  being  out  of  the  legislatuio  by  the 
majority  of  the  legislatura  In  the  European  system  no  single 
act  of  nomination  is  necessary,  because  the  leader  of  the  majority 
comes  gradually  to  the  top  in  virtue  of  his  own  strength.^  In 
America  there  must  be  a  single  and  formal  act :  and  this  act 
must  emanate  £i*om  the  people,  since  it  is  to  them  that  the  ]>arty 
leader,  when  be  becomes  chief  magistrate,  will  be  reitponaiblc. 
There  ia  not  quite  so  strong  a  reason  for  entrusting  to  the  con- 
vention the  function  of  declaring  the  aims  and  tenets  of  the 
party  in  its  platform,  for  this  might  properly  be  done  by  a 
caucus  of  the  legislature.  But  as  the  President  is,  through  his 
veto  power,  an  independent  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  moment 
of  nominating  him  is  apt  for  a  declaration  of  the  doctrines, 
whereof  the  pxrty  makes  him  the  standard-bearer. 

What  effects  has  the  practice  of  nomination  by  conventions 
bad  upon  the  public  life  of  the  country  t  Out  of  several  I  select 
two.  It  makes  political  struggles  turn  more  upon  men  and  less 
upon  measures  than  might  have  been  exj^ected  in  a  country 
where  equality  is  so  fully  established,  and  the  citizens  are  so 
keenly  interested  in  public  questions.  The  victory  of  a  party  in 
a  presidential  election  depends  upon  its  being  unanimous  in  its 
rapport  of  a  particular  candidate.  It  must  therefore  use  every 
effort  to  find,  not  necessarily  the  best  man,  but  the  man  who 
will  best  unite  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  him,  it  is  distracted  from 
its  consideration  of  the  questioiu^  on  which  it  ought  to  appeal  to 
the  country,  and  may  form  its  views  on  them  hastily  or  loosely. 
The  convention  is  the  only  body  authorized  to  declare  the  tenets 
and  practical  programme  of  the  party.  But  the  duty  of  declar- 
ing them  is  commonly  overshadowed  by  the  other  duty  of 
choosing  the  candidate,  which  naturally  excites  warmer  feelings 
in  the  hearts  of  actual  or  potential  oflice-holders.  Accordingl}*' 
delegates  are  chosen  by  local  conventions  rather  as  the  jxirtisans 
of  thia  or  that  aspirant  ihsdi  as  persons  of  political  ability  or 

'  The  netfoft  p&nilel  to  the  American  noniinaling  system  is  Ihe  el»ctton  of  the 
lader  uf  a  pwty  by  the  Oj^poaition  in  the  Floufw  of  Commons,  of  which  there  has 
bwD  noly  one  iost&nce,  th«  choice  of  Lord  Hartlngton  by  the  Liberal  uicmbers  in 
tfakt  House  ID  3875  ;  And  on  that  occftsion  tfai*  otbur  cftnd1«1at«s  withdrew  before  » 
ToU  irtui  uoe<1ed.  What  the  Americans  call  "  House  caacases,"  i.e.  nivetiugs  of  a 
jmttj  in  the  Inrger  Huuso  of  ttie  l^islaturc,  ere  not  uncommon  in  Bujjlaud. 
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moral  weight ;  and  the  function  of  formulating  the  views  of 
the  party  may  bo  left  to,  and  ill  -  discharged  by,  men  of  an 
inferior  typa 

A  fuii-her  result  will  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who  have 
realized  what  these  conventions  ore  like.  They  are  monster 
meetings.  Besides  the  eight  hnndr*rd  delegates  there  are  some  ten 
to  fourteen  thousand  spectators  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  meeting  is  capable  neither  of 
discussing  political  questions  and  settling  a  political  programme, 
nor  of  deliberately  weighing  the  merits  of  rival  aspinints  for  the 
nomination.  Its  programme  must  be  presented  to  it  cut  and 
dry,  and  this  is  the  work  of  a  small  comjoaittee.  In  choosing  a 
candidate,  it  muat  follow  a  few  leaders.*  And  what  sort  of 
leadera  do  conventions  tend  to  produce?  Two  sorts — the  in- 
triguer and  the  declaimer.  There  is  the  man  who  manipulates 
delegates,  and  devises  akiliul  combinations.  There  is  also  the 
orator,  whose  physical  gifts,  courage,  and  readiness  enable  him 
to  browbeat  antagonists,  overawe  the  chairman,  and  perhaps,  if 
he  bo  p>ossessed  of  eloquence,  carry  the  multitude  away  in 
a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  For  men  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  not 
seconded  by  a  commanding  voice  and  presence,  there  is  no  de- 
mand, iind  little  chance  of  usefulnes.s,  in  these  tempestuous  halls. 

Why,  however,  it  may  also  bo  asked,  should  conventions  be 
60  pre-eminently  tempestuous,  considering  that  they  are  not 
casual  concourses,  but  consist  of  persons  duly  elected,  and  are 
governed  by  a  regular  code  of  procediu-e  t  The  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  them  are  united  the  two  conditions 
which  genenilo  excitoment,  \iz.  very  largo  numbers  and  im- 
portant issues  to  be  determined.  In  no  other  modem  assemblies  ^ 
do  these  conditions  concur.  Modem  deliberative  assemblies  are 
comparatively  small — the  House  of  Roprcsontatives  has  only  325 


members ;  the  French  Chamber  584 ;  while  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  there  is  sitting  space  for  only  400.  Large 
popular  gatherings,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  mass  meetings,  are 

^  Hamilton  bad  ocatel;  remarked  in  1768  that  the  larger  an  aiaembly  the 
greater  is  tbe  power  of  a  fow  In  it.     See  Vol.  I.  p,  105. 

'  In  the  aucient  world  the  aseemblies  of  preat  democratic  cities  like  Atheift  or 
Syracuse  presented  both  these  conditions ;  Ih^y  had  lar^  numbers  present,  ind 
almost  unlimited  poweni.  Bat  they  were  at  any  rate  permanent  bodies,  accustomed 
to  meet  frequently,  composed  of  men  who  knew  one  another,  who  respeeted 
certain  leaders,  and  applauded  the  same  orators.  Tlie  American  eon  veution  consists 
of  men  who  come  together  once  only  in  tlicir  lires,  and  then  for  a  week  or  less. 
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ezcitAhle  in  virtue  of  their  size,  but  have  nothing  to  do  but  pass 
tosolutions,  and  there  ia  seldom  controveroy  over  these,  because 
such  meetings  are  attended  only  by  those  who  agree  with  the 
siimmoners.  But  a  national  convention  consists  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  delegates,  as  many  alternates,  and  some  twelve 
thousand  spectators.  It  is  the  hugest  mass  meeting  the  world 
loiows  of.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  the  sympathy  of  numbers 
exert  an  unequalled  force,  but  this  host,  larger  than  the  army 
with  which  the  Greeks  conquered  at  Marathon,  has  an  issue  of 
the  highest  and  most  exciting  nature  to  decide,  an  issue  which 
quickens  the  i»ulse  even  of  those  who  read  in  cold  blood  after- 
words how  the  votes  fell  as  the  roll  of  States  was  called,  and 
which  thrills  those  who  see  and  listen,  and,  most  of  all,  those 
who  are  themselves  concerned  aa  delegates,  with  an  intensity  of 
emotion  surpassing,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  issue, 
that  which  attends  the  finish  of  a  well-cont-ested  boat  i-ace.  If 
you  wish  to  realize  the  passionate  eagerness  of  an  American 
convention,  take  the  House  of  Conmions  or  the  French  Chamber 
during  a  division  which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mijiistry  and  a 
policy,  and  raising  the  numbers  present  twenty-fold,  imagine  the 
excitement  twenty-fold  hotter.  Wanting  those  wonderful  scenes 
which  a  great  debate  and  division  in  Parliament  provide  the 
English  with,  America  has  evolved  others  not  less  dramatic. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  countries  is  perhaps  moat  marked 
in  this,  that  in  Parliament  the  strife  is  between  two  parties,  in 
an  AmericiLU  Convention  between  the  adherents  of  dilTereut 
leaders  belonging  to  the  same  party.  We  might  have  expected 
that  in  the.  more  democratic  country  moi-o  would  turn  upon 
principles,  less  upon  men.  It  is  exactly  the  other  way.  The 
struggle  in  a  convention  is  over  men,  not  over  principles. 

The^e  considerations  may  serve  to  explain  to  a  Emopean  the 
Btrange  phenomena  of  a  convention.  But  his  inquiry  probably 
extends  itself  to  the  electoral  campaign  which  follows.  '*  Why," 
he  asks,  *'is  the  contest  so  much  longer,  more  strenuous,  and 
more  absorbing  than  the  congressional  elections,  or  than  any 
election  struggle  in  Europe,  although  Europe  is  agitated  by 
graver  problems  than  now  occupy  iVmerica?  And  why  does  a 
people  externally  so  cool,  Eel f -contained,  and  unimpulsive  as  the 
American  work  itdelf  up  into  a  fever  of  enthusiasm  over  an  issue 
of  little  permanent  importance  between  two  men,  neither  of  whom 
will  do  much  good  or  can  do  much  harm  1 " 
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The  length  of  the  contest  is  a  survival  The  Americans 
themselves  regret  it^  for  it  sadly  iuternipta  both  business  and 
pleasure.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ivhen  communication  was 
difficult  over  a  rough  and  thinly-settled  country,  several  months 
were  needed  to  enable  the  candidates  and  their  oratora  to  go 
round.  Now  railways  and  telegraphs  have  di*awn  the  continent 
BO  much  together  that  five  or  six  we«ks  would  be  sufficients 
That  the  presidential  election  is  fought  more  vehemently  than 
congressional  elections  seems  due  to  its  coming  only  half  as  often  ; 
to  the  fact*  that  the  President  is  the  dispenser  of  Federal  patron- 
age, and  to  the  habit  formed  in  days  when  the  President  was  the 
real  head  of  the  party,  and  his  action  in  foreign  afl'airs  was 
important,  of  looking  on  his  election  as  the  great  trial  of  party 
strength.  Besides,  it  is  the  choice  of  one  officer  by  the  whole 
country,  a  supreme  political  act  in  which  every  voter  has  a  share, 
and  the  same  share ;  an  act  which  fills  the  whole  of  the  party  in 
ail  of  the  States  "with  the  sense  that  it  is  feeling  and  thinking 
and  willing  as  one  heart  and  mind.  This  simultaneity  of  effort, 
this  concentration  of  interest  upon  one  person  and  one  polling 
day,  gives  to  the  struggle  a  sort  of  tension  not  to  be  looked  for 
where  a  number  of  elections  of  diftercnt  persons  are  going  on  in 
as  many  different  spotSj  nor  always  at  the  same  time.  In  con- 
gressional elections  each  constituency  has  to  think  first  of  itself 
and  its  own  candidate.  In  the  presidential  elections  all  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  same  figure ;  the  same  personal  as  well  as  political 
issue  is  presented  to  the  nation.  Kach  polling  district  in  a  State, 
each  State  in  the  Union,  emulates  every  other  in  the  efforts  it 
puts  forth  to  carry  the  party  ticket 

To  cxjilain  why  the  hard-headed  self-possessed  Americans  go 
80  wild  with  cxcitxjment  at  election  times  is  a  more  difficidt  task. 
See  what  the  facts  arc  :  There  has  not  been  a  single  presidential 
candidate,  since  Abraham  Lincoln's  re-eloction  in  1864  (always 
excepting  General  Grant),  of  whom  his  friends  could  say  that  he 
had  done  anything  to  command  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 
Some  of  those  candidates  hiid  been  skilful  party  leaders,  others 
liad  served  with  credit  in  the  C^vil  War.  None  could  be  called 
distinguished  in  the  sense  in  which,  I  will  not  say,  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  Marshall,  Wobstor,  but  J.  l^.  Adams,  Clay,  Benton, 
Calhoun,  Seward,  Stanton,  and  Chase,  were  distinguished  men. 
However,  let  us  take  Mr.  Blaiiio  and  Mr.  Cleveland.  One  had 
been  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  unquestionably  a  skilful 
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debater  in  Congt'ees,  an  effective  speaker  on  a  platform,  a  man 
flociaUy  attractive,  never  forgetting  a  face  or  a  service.  The 
other  had  made  a  shrewd  and  upright  Afayor  of  Buffalo  and 
Governor  of  New  York  Stat«.  Compare  the  services  rendered 
to  the  country  by  theni,  or  by  any  other  candidate  of  recent 
times,  with  thoao  of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  Italy,  of  Bismarck  and  Moltke  to  Germany,  even 
of  Thiers  and  Grambetta  to  France  in  her  hour  of  peril.  Yet  the 
enthusiasm  shown  for  Mr.  Blaine  (who  seems  to  have  drawn  out 
the  precious  fluid  at  a  higher  temperature  than  his  rival),  the 
demonstrations  made  in  his  honour  wherever  he  appeared, 
equalled  anything  done,  in  their  several  countries,  for  these 
heroes  of  Italy,  Germany,  or  France.  As  for  England,  where 
two  great  political  leaders,  towering  far  above  their  fellows,  have 
of  late  years  excited  the  warmest  admiration  and  the  bitterest 
like  from  friends  and  foes,  imagine  eight  huiulred  English 
tera  tiu'ning  out  from  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn  to 
in  slow  procession  from  London  Bridge  to  South  Kensing- 
ton, shouting  themselves  hoarse  for  Gladstone  or  Disraeli ! 

In  trying  to  account  for  this  fact,  it  is  well  to  begin  by  tak- 
ing the  bull  by  the  horns.  Is  the  world  right  in  deeming  the 
Americans  a  cool  and  sober  people  1  The  American  is  shrewd 
and  keen,  his  passion  seldom  obscures  his  reason ;  ho  kcci>&  his 
head  in  moments  when  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italiau,  or  oven  a 
German,  would  lose  it.  Yet  he  is  also  of  an  excitable  temper, 
with  emotions  capable  of  being  quickly  and  strongly  stirred. 
That  there  is  no  contradiction  between  these  qualities  appears 
from  the  case  of  the  Scotch,  who  are  both  more  logical  and 
more  cautious  in  affairs  than  the  English,  but  are  also  more 
cntiin^iastic,  more  apt  to  be  swept  away  by  a  p;is3ionttte  move- 
ment.^ Moreover,  the  Americuiis  like  excitement  They  like  it 
for  its  own  sake,  and  go  wheruver  they  can  find  iL  They  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure  the  more 
willingly  because  it  is  comparatively  rare,  and  relieves  the  level 
t«uor  of  their  ordinary  life.  Add  to  this  the  further  delight 
which  they  find  in  any  form  of  competition.  The  passion  which 
in  England  expresses  itself  in  the  popular  eagerness  over  a  boat 


^  Sir  Walt«r  Scott  remarks  of  Etiuibiirgh,  early  in  the  eighteenth  ocutozy.  that 
!%•  raob  was  one  of  the  fiercest  in  Europe,     Tlio  biatory  of  tbe  Covctiftnt  from 
[HCSS  •lowTiwards  U  full  of  tpitodca  ^rrhich  IcdicAte  how  much  morv  excitable  i* 
Beotch  thiizi  Euglisb  blood 


race  or  a  horse  race,  extends  more  widely  in  America  to  every 
kind  of  rivalry  and  atmggla  The  presidential  election,  in  which 
two  men  are  pitted  againat  one  another  over  a  four  months, 
course  for  the  great  prize  of  poUtics,  stii-s  them  like  any  other 
trial  of  strength  and  speed  ;  sets  them  betting  on  the  issue, 
disposes  them  to  make  efforts  for  a  cause  in  which  their  deeper 
feelings  may  be  little  engaged 

These  tendencies  are  intensified  by  the  vaat  area  over  which 
the  contest  extends,  and  the  enormous  multitude  that  bears  a 
part  in  it  The  American  imagination  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  impression  of  great  size.  "  A  h\f^  thins^ "  ia  their  habitual 
phrase  of  admiration.  In  Europe,  antiquity  is  what  chiefly  com- 
mands the  respect  of  some  minds,  novelty  what  rouses  the  interest 
of  others.  Beyond  the  Atlantic,  the  sense  of  immensity,  the 
sense  that  the  same  thought  and  purpose  are  animating  millions 
of  other  men  in  sympathy  with  himself,  lifts  a  man  out  of  him- 
self, and  sends  him  into  transports  of  eagerness  and  zeal  about 
things  intrinsically  small,  but  great  through  the  volume  of  human 
feeling  they  have  attracted  It  ia  not  the  profundity  of  on  idea 
or  emotion,  but  its  lateral  extension  which  most  quickly  touches 
the  American  imagination.  For  one  man  who  can  feul  the  former 
a  himrlred  are  struck  by  the  latter ;  and  he  who  describes 
America  must  remember  that  he  has  always  to  think  first  of  the 
masses. 

These  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  disproportion 
that  strikes  a  European  between  the  merits  of  the  presidential 
candidate  and  the  blazing  enthusiasm  which  ho  evokes.  It  is  not 
really  given  to  him  as  an  individual,  it  is  given  to  the  party 
personified  in  him,  because  he  hears  its  banner,  and  its  fervour  is 
due,  not  even  so  much  to  party  passion  as  to  the  impressionist 
character  of  the  people,  who  desire  to  be  excited,  desire  to 
demonstrate,  desire,  as  English  undergraduates  say,  "  to  run  with 
the  boats,"  and  cheer  the  efforts  of  the  rowers.  As  regards  the 
details  of  the  demonstrations,  the  parades  and  receptions,  the 
badges  and  brass  bands  and  triumphal  arches,  any  one  can 
tinderstand  why  the  masses  of  the  people — those  who  in  Euro])B 
would  be  culled  the  lower  middle  and  working  classes — should 
relish  these  things,  which  break  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and 
give  them  a  sense  of  personal  participation  in  a  great  movement 
Even  in  London,  least  externally  picture&que  among  European 
cities,  when  the  working  men  turn  out  for  a  Hyde  Park  meeting 
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they  come  marsballeil  in  cooipunies  under  the  banners  of  their 
[trade  unions  or  other  societies,  caiTyiag  devices,  and  preceded 
hy  music.  They  make  a  somewhat  scrubby  show,  for  Kngland 
does  not  know  how  to  light  up  tho  diilness  of  her  skies  and 
LfttreeU  by  colour  in  costume  or  variety  in  design.  But  the  taste 
for  display  is  there  as  it  is  in  human  nature  everyTrhore.  In 
England,  the  upper  class  is  shy  of  joining  in  any  such  "  functions," 
even  when  they  have  a  religious  tinge.  It£  fastidiousness  and 
sense  of  class  dignity  are  oflended.  But  in  America,  tho  senti- 
ment of  equality  is  so  pervading  that  the  rich  and  cultivated  do 
not  think  of  scorning  the  popular  procession  ;  or  if  some  do  feci 
such  scorn,  they  are  careful  to  concetd  it  The  habit  of 
demonstrating  with  bauds  and  banners  and  emblems  was  formed 
in  days  when  the  upper  claas  was  very  small,  and  would  not  have 
dreamt  of  stjwiding  aloof  from  anything  which  interested  tho 
ferowd ;  and  now,  when  the  rich  and  cultivated  have  grown  to  be 
^as  numerous,  and,  in  most  respects,  as  fastidious  as  the  parallel 
Lsa  in  Europe,  the  habit  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  shaken. 
^Kobody  thinks  of  sneering.  To  do  as  the  people  do  is  a  tribute 
to  the  people's  majesty.  And  the  thousand  lawyers  who  shout 
James  G.  Blaine,  0-h-i-o,"  as  they  march  through  t)ie  October 
mud  of  Broadway,  have  no  more  sense  that  they  are  nuildng 
ithemaelves  ridiculous  than  tho  European  noblo  who  backs  with 
repeated  obeisauces  out  of  the  presence  of  his  sovereign. 
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TYPES  OF  AMERICAN  STATESMEN 


As  treoa  Arc  known  by  their  fruits,  and  ns  different,  systoms  of 
government  evidently  tend  to  produce  different  types  of  statesman- 
ship, it  is  pertinent  to  our  examination  of  the  American \  party 
system  to  inquire  what  are  the  lands  of  statesmen  which  it 
engenders  and  ripens  to  maturity.  A  democracy,  not  less  than 
any  other  fonn  of  government,  nooda  great  men  to  load  and 
inspire  the  people.  The  excellence  therefore  of  the  methods 
democracy  employs  may  fairly  enough  be  tested  by  the  excellence 
of  the  statesmen  whom  these  methods  c^dl  forth.  Europeans  ore 
wont  to  go  farther,  and  reason  from  the  character  of  the  states- 
men to  the  character  of  the  people,  a  convenient  process,  because 
it  seems  easier  to  know  the  careers  and  judge  the  merits  of 
persons  than  of  nations,  yet  one  not  universjilly  applicable.  In 
the  free  countries  of  Europe,  the  men  who  take  the  lead  in 
public  affairs  may  be  deemed  fair  8j>ecimens  of  its  best  talent  and 
character,  and  fair  types,  possibly  of  the  virtues  of  the  nation, 
though  the  temptations  of  politics  are  great,  and  certainly  of  its 
practical  gifts.  But  in  two  sorts  of  countries  one  cannot  so 
reason  from  the  statesmen  to  the  masses.  In  despotic  monarchies 
the  minister  is  often  merely  the  king's  favoiu-ite,  who  has  risen 
by  unworthy  arts,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  by  merit ;  and  in  a 
democracy  where  birth  and  education  give  a  man  little  advantage 
in  the  race,  a  political  cai'eer  may  have  become  so  unattractive  as 
compared  with  other  pursuits  that  the  finest  or  most  ambitious 
spirits  do  not  strive  for  its  prizes,  but  generally  leave  them  to 
men  of  the  second  order. 

This  second  case  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  some  extent  the  caie 
of  America.  We  must  not  therefore  take  her  statesmen  as  types 
of  the  highest  or  strongest  American  manhood.  The  national 
qualities  come  out  fully  in  them,  but  not  always  in  their  best 
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>nn.  I  speak  of  the  generations  that  have  grown  up  since  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  epoch  died  off.  Some  of  those  men 
were  the  peers  of  the  best  European  statesmen  of  the  time :  one 
of  them  rises  in  moral  dignity  above  all  his  European  con- 
temporaries. The  generation  to  which  J.  Q-  Adams,  Jackson, 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Benton  belonged  is  loss  impressive, 
perhaps  because  they  failed  to  solve  a  question  which  may  have 
.been  too  hard  for  any  one  to  solve.  Yet  the  men  I  have 
^inentioned  were  striking  personalities  who  would  have  made  a 
figure  in  any  country.  Few  of  the  statesmen  of  the  third  or 
Civil  War  period  enjoyed  more  than  a  local  reputation  when  it 
began,  but  in  its  course  several  of  them  deveIo|)ed  remarkable 

>wer8,  and  one  became  a  national  hero.     The  fourth  generation 

now  ujwn  the  stage.  The  Americans  confess  that  not  many 
who  belong  to  it  have  as  yet  won  fame.  Tho  times,  they  remark, 
are  compBixativcly  quiet.     ^Vliut  is  wanted  is  not  so  much  an 

tpa^ioued  popular  leader  nor  a  great  philosophic  legislator  as 
"men  who  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation  with  skill  and 
rectitude,  and  who,  fortified  by  careful  study  and  observation, 
jirill  grapple  with  the  economic  problems  which  the  growth  of  the 

lontry  makes  iu*gent  I  admit  this,  but  think  that  much  must 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  charucter  of  the  party  system  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  unfavourable  to  tho  development  of  the  finest 
gifts.  Let  us  note  what  are  the  types  which  that  system 
displays  to  us. 

In  such  countries  as  England,  Prance,  Germany,  and  Italy 
there  is  room  and  need  for  five  sorts  of  statesmen.  Men  are 
wanted  for  the  management  of  foreign  and  colonial  policy,  men 
combining  the  talenta  of  a  diplomatist  with  a  wide  outlook  over 
the  world's  horizon.  The  needs  of  social  and  economic  reform, 
grave  in  old  countries  with  the  mistakes  of  the  past  to  undo, 
require  a  second  kind  of  statesman  with  an  aptitude  for  con- 
fctructivo  legislation.  Thirdly  there  is  the  administrator  who  can 
manage  a  department  with  diligence  and  skill  and  economy. 
Fourthly  cornea  the  parliamentary  tactician,  whose  function  it  is 
to  understand  men,  who  frames  cabinets  and  is  dexterous  in 
humouring  or  spurring  a  representative  assembly.^     Lastly  wo 


*  Bopliihroen  irill  think  of  tlie  men  who  framed  the  new  Poor  Lew  u  tpecimeu 
of  the  SMOnd  cUm,  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  as  »  speoimea  of  the  third,  of  Lord  Palmenrtoa 
M  •  ^tectmen  of  the  fourth.  The  aptitudes  of  the  third  and  loarth  were  tmitad 
in  Sir  Bobert  Peel 


liave  the  leader  of  the  masscfi,  who,  whether  or  no  he  be  a 
skilful  parliamentarian,  thinks  rather  of  the  country  than  of  the 
chamber,  knows  how  to  watch  and  rouse  the  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  and  nilly  a  great  party  to  the  Btandurd  which  he  bears 
aloft.  Tho  first  of  thcflo  has  no  n«ed  for  eloquence ;  the  second 
and  third  c^in  get  on  without  it ;  to  the  fourth  it  is  almoet,  yet 
not  absolutely,  essential ;  it  is  the  life  breath  of  the  fifth.  ^ 

Let  us  turn  to  America,  In  America  there  are  few  occasioDS 
for  the  Qrst  sort  of  statcamoii,  while  tho  conditions  of  a  Foderal 
government,  with  its  limited  legislative  sphere,  are  unfavourable 
to  the  second,  as  frequently  changing  cabinets  are  to  the  third. 
It  is  chiefly  for  persons  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  we  must 
look.  Persons  of  those  classes  we  shall  find,  but  in  a  different 
shape  and  guise  from  what  they  would  assume  in  Europe. 
American  polities  seem  at  this  moment  to  tend  to  the  production 
of  two  types,  tho  one  of  whom  may  bo  called  par  excellence  the 
man  of  the  desk  or  of  the  legislature,  the  other  the  man  of  the 
convention  and  the  stump.  They  resemble  the  fourth  and  fifth 
of  our  European  types,  but  with  instructive  differences. 

The  first  of  these  types  is  usually  a  shrewd,  cool,  hard-headed 
man  of  business.  He  is  such  a  man  afj  one  would  find  successful 
in  tho  law  or  in  commerce  if  he  had  applied  his  faculties  to  those 
vocations.  He  has  mostly  been,  is  often  still,  a  practising 
counsel  and  attorney.  He  may  lack  imagination  and  width  of 
\iew ;  but  he  has  a  tight  grip  of  facts,  a  keen  insight  into  men, 
and  probably  also  tact  in  dealing  with  them.  That  he  has  come 
to  the  front  shows  him  to  possess  a  resolute  and  tenacious  wiU, 
for  with(mt  it  he  must  have  been  trodden  down  in  the  fierce 
competition  of  a  political  career.  His  independence  is  limited 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  step  with  his  party,  for  isolated 
action  counts  for  little  in  America,  but  the  tendency  to  go  with 
one's  party  is  bo  inbred  there  that  a  man  feels  less  humiliated 
by  waiving  his  private  views  than  would  be  the  case  in  Europe. 
Such  compliance  does  not  argue  want  of  strength.  As  to  what 
is  called  "  culture,"  he  has  often  at  least  a  susceptibility  to  it, 
with  a  wish  to  acquii'e  it  which,  if  he  has  risen  from  humble 
beginnings,  may  contrast  oddly  with  the  superficial  roughness  of 
his  manner.     He  is  a  ready  and  effective  rather  than  a  polished 
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r,  and  is  least  agreeiible  when,  forsaking  tho  solid  ground 
of  his  lega.1  or  administrative  knowledge,  he  attempts  the  higher 
Hightd  of  eloquence. 

Such  a  man  does  not  neceasarily  make  his  first  reputation  in 
an  assembly.  He  may  begin  as  governor  of  a  State  or  mayor  of 
a  large  city,  and  if  he  earns  a  reputation  there,  can  make  pretty 
sure  of  going  on  to  Congress  if  be  desires  it  In  any  case,  it  is  in 
administration  and  the  legiaLitive  work  which  deals  with  adrainis- 
tratioii  that  he  wins  his  spurs.  The  sphere  of  local  goTermnent 
is  especially  fitted  to  develop  such  talents,  and  to  give  that 
peculiar  quality  I  have  been  trying  to  describe.  It  makes  able 
men  of  aflairs  ;  men  fit  for  the  kind  of  work  which  needs  the 
combination  of  a  sound  business  head  and  tho  power  of  working 
along  with  others.  One  may  go  further  and  say,  that  this  sort 
of  talent  is  tho  talent  which  during  the  last  halfcontory  has  been 
most  characteristic  of  the  American  people.  Their  greatest 
achievements  have  lain  in  the  internal  development  of  their 
country  by  administrative  shrewdness,  ingenuity,  promptitude, 
and  an  unequalled  dexterity  in  applying  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion, whether  by  means  of  private  corjwrationa  or  of  local  public 
or  quasi-public  organisms.  These  national  characteristics  i-eappear 
in  Federal  politics,  not  always  accompanied  by  tho  largeness  of 
vision  and  mastery  of  the  political  and  economic  sciences  which 
that  wider  sphere  demands. 

The  type  I  am  trying  to  describe  is  less  brilliant  than  those 
modern  Europe  has  learned  to  admire  in  men  like  Bismarck  or 

votu*,  Thiers  or  Gambetta,  perhaps  one  may  add,  Tisza  or 
ghettL  But  then  the  conditions  required  for  tho  rise  of  the 
named  men  do  not  exist  in  America,  nor  is  her  need  for  them 
pressing.  America  would  have  all  she  wants  if  such  statesmen 
as  I  have  described  were  more  numerous  ;  and  if  a  philosophic 
mind,  capable  of  taking  in  the  whole  phenomena  of  tnmsatlantic 
society,  and  propounding  comprehensive  solutions  for  its  problems, 
were  more  common  among  the  best  of  them.  Persons  of  this 
type  have  hitherto  been  most  frequently  found  in  tho  Senate,  to 
which  they  usually  rise  from  the  House  of  Representatives  or  from 
a  State  legislature.  They  are  very  usefid  there ;  indeed,  it  is 
they  who  have  given  it  that,  apparently  now  declining,  authority 
which  it  has  enjoyed. 

The  other  \dnd  of  statesman  is  the  product  of  two  factors 
which  give  to  American  politics  their  [)ecidiar  character,  viz.  an 


enormous  multitude  of  voting  citizens  and  the  existence  of  a 
woaderfal  network  of  party  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  and  canying  candidates  for  office.  To  move  the  masses, 
a  man  must  have  the  gifta  of  oratory ;  to  rule  party  committees, 
he  must  be  a  master  of  intrigue.  The  stump  and  the  committee- 
room  are  his  sphere.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  campaign  speaking 
to  be  done  at  State  elections,  at  congressional  elections,  above 
all,  in  presidential  campaigns.  It  docs  not  flow  in  such  a  peren- 
nial toiTent  as  in  England,  for  England  has  since  1876  become 
the  most  speech-flooded  country  in  the  world,  but  it  is  more 
copious  than  in  France,  Italy,  or  Germany.  The  audiences  are 
less  ignorant  than  those  of  Europe^  but  their  critical  standard  is 
not  higher ;  and  whereas  in  England  it  is  Parliament  that  forms 
most  speakers  and  crejites  tho  type  of  political  oratory,  Congress 
renders  no  such  service  to  America,  There  is  therefore,  I  think, 
less  presumption  in  America  than  in  Europe  that  the  poli- 
tician who  makes  his  way  by  oi'atory  is  a  man  either  of  real  elo- 
quence or  of  vigorous  thinking  power.  Able,  however,  he  must 
be.  He  is  sure  to  have  fluency,  a  power  of  touching  either  the 
emotions  or  the  imagination,  a  command  of  sonorous  rhetoric. 
Probably  ho  has  also  humoiir  and  a  turn  for  quick  retort  In 
fact,  he  must  have  the  arts — we  all  know  what  thoy  are — which 
please  the  multitude ;  arts  not  blamable  in  themselves,  but 
needing  to  bo  corrected  by  occasional  appearances  before  a 
critical  audience.  These  arts  joined  to  a  powerful  voice  and  a 
forcible  personality  will  carry  a  man  far.  If  he  can  join  to  them 
a  ready  and  winning  address,  a  geniality  of  manner  if  not  of 
heart,  he  becomes  what  is  called  magnetic  Now,  magnetism  is 
among  the  highest  qualities  which  an  American  popular  leader 
can  possess.  Its  presence  may  bring  him  to  the  top.  Its  absence 
may  prevent  him  from  getting  there.  It  makes  friends  for  him 
wherever  ho  goes.  It  immensely  enhances  his  powers  in  the 
region  of  backstairs  politics. 

For  besides  the  visible  work  on  the  stump,  there  is  the 
invisible  work  of  the  committee-room,  or  rather  of  the  inner 
conclave,  whose  resolves  are  afterwards  registered  in  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  stiil  later  laid  before  the  convention.  The  same 
talent  for  intrigue  which  in  monarchies  or  oligarchies  is  spent 
within  the  limits  of  a  court  or  a  knot  of  ruling  families,  here 
occupies  itself  with  bosses  and  rings  and  leaders  of  political 
groups.     To  manipulate  these  men  and  groups,  to  know  their 
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weaknesses,  their  ambitioriB,  their  jealousieft,  to  play  upon  their 
hopes  and  fears,  atUiching  some  by  promises,  entrapping  others 
through  their  vanity,  browbeating  others  into  submission,  forming 
combinations  in  which  each  partisan's  interest  is  so  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  aspiring  statesman  that  he  is  sure  to  stand  faith- 
fully by  his  chief— ail  this  goes  &  long  way  to  secure  advance- 
ment under  the  party  system. 

It  may  be  thought  that  between  such  aptitudes  and  the  art 
of  oratory  there  is  no  necessary  connection.  There  are  intriguers 
who  are  nothing  but  intriguers,  useless  on  the  stimip  or  on  the 
platform  of  a  conventiocu  But  fluent  oratory,  as  distinguished 
from  eloquence,  is  an  art  which  most  able  men  can  acquire  with 
practice.  In  popularly-governed  countries  it  is  as  common  as  it 
is  worthless.  And  a  link  between  the  platform  and  the  com- 
mittee-room is  found  in  the  quality  of  magnetism.  The  mag- 
netic man  attracts  individuals  just  as  he  captivates  masses. 
Mliere  oratory  does  not  need  either  knowledge  or  reflection, 
because  the  people  are  not  intent  upon  great  questions,  or 
because  the  parties  evade  them,  where  power  of  voice  and 
ridll  in  words,  and  ready  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  the  crowd,  are  enough  to  command  the  ear  of 
monster  meetings,  there  the  successful  speaker  will  ptxss  for 
«  statesman.  Ho  will  seem  a  fit  man  to  put  forward  for  high 
office,  if  he  can  but  persuade  the  managers  to  run  him ;  and 
therefore  the  other  side  of  his  activity  is  spent  among  and  upon 
the  managers. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  of  these  gifts  is  also  a 
shrewd,  keen,  practical  man,  so  that  the  flrst  type  is  blended  with 
the  second.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  popular 
speaker  and  skilled  intriguer  from  also  possessing  the  higher 
attributes  of  statesmanship.  This  generation  has  seen  the  con- 
junction both  in  America  and  in  France.  But  the  conjunction 
is  rare ;  not  only  because  these  kst-namcd  attributes  are  them- 
Belves  rare,  but  because  the  practice  of  party  intrigue  is  unfavour- 
able to  their  development.  It  nanows  a  man's  mind  and 
distorts  his  vision.  His  eye,  accustomed  to  the  obscurity  of 
committee-rooms,  cannot  range  over  the  wide  landscape  of 
national  questions.  Habits  of  argument  formed  on  the  stump 
seldom  fit  a  man  to  guide  a  legislature.  In  none  of  the  greatest 
public  men  that  have  adorned  America  do  we  discern  the  features 
of  the  type  just  sketched.     Hamilton  was  no  intriguer,  though 
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he  onco  executed  a  brilliant  piece  of  etrategy.*  \either  was 
Clay  or  Webster,  Jefferson,  who  added  an  eminent  talent  for 
party  organization  and  management  to  his  powers  as  a  thinker 
and  writer,  was  no  speaker ;  and  one  might  go  through  the  whole 
list  without  finding  one  man  of  the  first  historic  rank  in  whom 
the  art  of  handling  committees  and  nominating  conventions  was 
developed  to  that  pitch  of  excellence  to  which  far  inferior  men 
have  now  brought  it  National  conventions  offer  the  best  field 
for  the  display  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  talent  which  this  typo  of 
statesman  exhibits.  To  rouse  eight  hundred  delegates  and  ten 
thousand  spectators  needs  powerful  lungs,  a  striking  presence, 
address,  and  courage.  A  man  capable  enough  in  Congress  may 
fail  in  this  arena.  But  less  than  half  the  work  of  a  convention 
is  done  on  the  public  stage.  Delegates  have  to  be  seen  in 
pri\'ate,  combinations  arranged,  mines  laid  and  those  of  the  oppo* 
nent  discovered  and  countermined,  a  distribution  of  the  good 
things  in  the  gift  of  the  party  settled  with  swarms  of  hungry 
aspirants.  Easy  manners,  tact,  and  suppleness,  a  reputation  for 
remembering  and  requiting  good  tunis  and  ill  turns — in  fact, 
many  of  the  qualities  which  make  a  courtier  are  the  qualities 
which  the  intrigues  of  a  convention  require,  develop,  and  perfect. 
Besides  such  causes  inherent  in  the  present  party  system  u 
check  the  growth  of  first-class  statesmen  in  America,  there  are 
two  springing  from  her  constitutional  arrangements  which  must 
not  be  forgotten.  One  is  the  disconnection  of  Congress  from 
the  eiecutiva  How  this  works  to  prevent  true  leadership  has 
been  already  ejqilained.*  Another  is  the  existence  of  States, 
each  of  which  has  a  political  life  and  distinct  pnrty  organization 
of  its  own.  Men  often  rise  to  eminence  in  a  State  without 
making  their  mark  in  national  politics.  They  may  become 
virtual  masters  of  the  State  either  in  a  legitimate  way  by  good 
service  to  it  or  in  an  illcgitimat-e  way  as  its  bosses.  In  either 
case  they  have  to  be  reckoned  with  when  a  presidential  election 
comes  roimd,  and  aie  able,  if  the  State  be  a  doubtful  one,  to 
dictate  their  terms.  Thus  they  push  their  way  to  the  front 
without  having  ever  shown  the  qualities  needed  for  guiding  the 
nation ;  they  crowd  out  better  men,  and  they  make  party  leader- 
ship and  management  even  more  of  a  game  than  under  the  spoils 

'  Id  agreeing  tlmt  the  Dational  capiUl  should  be  placed  lu  thi!  Soutb  in  rotuni 
for  the  support  of  two  Southern  men  to  Ma  plan  for  tb«  Hetttement  of  tbo  public 
debt.  ^  See  Chaplen  XXL  XXV.  and  XXVI.  in  Vol  I. 
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■ystcm  and  the  convention  Bystem  it  naturally  bc'comes.  The 
State  Tote  comes  to  be  in  national  politics  what  the  ward  vote 
U  in  city  politics,  a  commodity  which  a  boss  or  ring  can  dispose 
of :  the  power  of  a  man  who  can  influence  it  is  greater  than  his 
personal  merits  entitle  him  to ;  and  the  kind  of  skill  which  can 
make  friends  of  these  State  bosses  and  bring  them  into  a  "pool  " 
|*or  working  combination  becomes  valuable,  if  not  essential,  to  a 
lUitional  party  leader.  In  fact,  the  condition  of  things  is  not 
wholly  unlike  that  of  England  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
when  a  great  borough-monger  like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  a 
power  in  the  country,  who  must  be  not  only  consulted  and  pro- 

ttiated  at  every  crisis,  but  even  admitted  to  a  ministry  if  it  was 
eecui'e  a  parliamentary  majority.     When  a  crisis  rouses  the 

tion,  the  power  of  these  organization-mongers  or  vote-owners 
Tanishes,  just  as  that  of  the  English  borough-owning  magnate 
iraa  checked  on  like  occasions,  because  it  is  only  when  the  people 
of  a  State  are  listless  that  their  Boss  is  potent  Unable  to  oppose 
a  real  wish  of  the  masses,  he  can  use  their  vote  only  by  pro- 

ssing  obedience  while  guiding  it  in  the  direction  of  the  men  or 
the  schemes  he  favours. 

This  remark  suggests  another.  I  have  remarked  that  among 
teamen  of  the  first  of  the  two  types  described  there  are  always 
Wbility  and  integrity  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  regular  business 
of  the  country.  Men  with  those  still  higher  gifts  which  European 
nations  look  for  in  their  prime  ministers  (though  they  do  not 
always  find  them)  have  of  late  years  been  raie.     The  Americana 

mit  the  fact,  but  explain  it  by  arguing  that  there  has  been  no 

isia  needing  those  gifts.  Whether  this  is  true  may  be  doubted. 
Men  of  conBtructive  statesmanship  were  surely  needed  in  the 
period  after  the  Civil  War :  and  it  is  p<)ssible  that  a  higher 
statesmanship  might  have  averted  the  war  itself.  However,  I  am 
giviDg  the  view  the  Americans  take.  When  the  hour  come-s. 
they  say,  it  will  bring  the  man.  It  brought  Abraham  LiFicoin. 
When  he  was  nominated  by  the  famous  convention  of  1860  his 
name  had  been  little  heard  of  beyond  his  own  State.  But  he 
at  once  to  the  level  of  the  situation,  and  that  not  merely  by 
Virtue  of  strong  clear  sense,  but  by  his  patriotic  steadfastness 
and  noble  simpUcity  of  character.  If  this  was  luck,  it  was  just 
the  kind  of  luck  which  makes  a  nation  hopeful  of  its  future,  and 
inclined  to  overlook  the  faults  of  the  methods  by  which  it  finds 
itfi  leaders. 


CHAPTER  LXXV 


WUAT   THE   PEOPLE  TIUNK   OF   IT 


Thk  European  reader  who  has  followed  thus  far  the  descriptit 
I  have  attempted  to  give  of  the  working  of  party  politics,  of  the 
nominating  machine,  of  the  spoils  system,  of  elections  and  their 
methods  of  venality  in  some  legislative  and  municipal  bodies, 
may  have  been  struck  by  its  dark  lines.  He  sees  in  this  new 
country  evils  which  savour  of  Old  World  corruption,  even  of 
Old  World  despotism.  He  is  reminded  sometimes  of  England 
under  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  sometimes  of  Russia  under  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  Assuming,  as  a  European  is  apt  to  do,  that  the  working 
of  political  machinery  fairly  reflects  the  temper,  ideas,  and  moral 
standard  of  the  governing  class,  and  knowing  that  America  is 
governed  by  the  whole  people,  he  may  form  a  low  opinion  of  the 
people.  Perhaps  he  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  corrupt. 
Perhaps  he  more  cautiously  infers  that  they  are  heedless.  Per- 
haps he  conceives  that  the  better  men  despair  of  politics  and 
wash  their  bands  of  it,  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  besotted 
with  a  eelf-confidenco  born  of  their  rapid  mateml  progress,  are 
blind  to  the  cousequencos  which  the  degradation  of  public  life 
must  involve.  All  these  views  one  may  heiir  expressed  by  per- 
aoDs  who  have  visited  America,  and  of  course  more  confidently 
by  persons  who  have  not  It  is  at  any  rate  a  plausible  view 
that  whatever  public  opinion  there  may  bo  in  America 
upon  religion,  or  morality,  or  literature,  there  can  be  little 
public  opinion  about  politics,  and  that  the  leading  minds, 
which  in  all  countries  shape  and  direct  opinion,  have  in  America 
abdicated  that  function,  and  left  the  politicians  to  go  their  own 
way. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  the  truth  that  there  is  no  country 
where  public  opinion  is  stronger  or  more  active  than  in  the 
United  States,  none  where  it  has  the   tield  so   completely  to 
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it£tilfj  because  aristocracies  like  those  of  Europe  do  not  exist, 
and  because  the  legislative  bodies  are  relatively  less  powerful 
and  less  independent.  It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  add  that  public 
opinion  is  on  the  whole  wholesome  and  upright.  Noverthcloss, 
this  also  is  true. 

Ilero  we  arc  brought  face  to  face  with  the  cardinal  problem 
of  American  politics.  Where  political  life  is  all-pe^^^lding,  can 
practical  politics  be  on  a  lower  level  than  public  opinion?  How 
can  a  free  people  which  tolerates  gross  evils  be  a  pure  people  1 
To  explain  this  is  the  hardest  task  which  one  who  describes  the 
United  States  sees  confronting  him.  Experience  has  taught  me, 
&B  it  teaches  every  traveller  who  seeks  to  justify  when  he  returns 
to  Eorope  his  faith  in  the  American  people,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  Englishmen  at  any  rate  to  realize  the  co-existence  of 
phenomena  so  unlike  those  of  their  own  country,  and  to  draw 
the  inferences  which  those  phenomena  suggest  to  one  who  has 
seen  them  with  his  own  eyes.  Most  English  admirers  of  popular 
government,  when  pressed  with  the  facte,  deny  them.  But  I 
have  already  admitted  them. 

To  present  a  just  picture  of  American  public  opinion  one 
must  cut  deeper  than  the  laet  few  chapters  have  done,  and  try  to 
explain  the  character  and  conditions  of  opinion  itself  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  the  mental  habits  from  which  it  springs,  the  organs 
through  which  it  speaks.  This  is  what  I  propose  to  do  in  the 
chapters  which  follow.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  complete  the 
survey  of  the  actualities  of  party  politics  by  stating  in  a  purely 
positive,  or  as  the  Germans  say  "objective/'  way,  what  the 
Americana  think  about  the  various  features  of  their  system  por- 
trayed in  these  last  chapters,  about  the  spoils  system  and  the 
machine,  about  corruption  and  election  frauds.  I  omit  attempts 
at  explanation  ;  I  seek  only  to  sum  up  the  bare  facts  of  the  case 
as  they  strike  one  who  Ustens  to  conversation  and  reads  the 
newspapers. 

Corruption, — Most  of  it  the  people,  by  which  I  mean  not  the 
masses  but  all  classes  of  the  people,  do  not  see.  The  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  excite  less  interest  than  those  of  legislative 
chambers  do  in  France  or  England.  Venality  occurs  chieOy  in 
connection  with  private  legislation,  and  even  in  Washington 
very  little  is  known  about  this,  the  rather  as  committees  de- 
liberate with  closed  doors.  Almost  the  only  people  who  possess 
authentic  information  as  to  what  goes  on  in  the  Capitol  are 


railroad  men,  land  speculators,  and  manufacturers  who  have  had 
to  lobby  in  connection  with  the  tariff'.  The  same  remark  appLiee, 
though  less  forcibly,  to  the  venality  of  certain  State  legislatures. 
A  fanner  of  Western  New  York  may  go  through  a  long  life 
■\ntho\it  knowing  how  his  representative  behaves  at  Albany. 
Albany  is  not  within  his  horizon.* 

The  people  see  little  and  they  believe  less.  True,  the  party 
newspapers  accuse  their  opponents  of  such  offences,  but  the 
newspiipors  are  always  reviling  somebody ;  and  it  is  because  the 
words  are  so  strong  that  the  tale  has  little  meaning.  For 
instance,  in  a  recent  presidential  contest  charges  (as  to  whose 
trnth  I  of  course  express  no  opinion)  affecting  the  honour  of  one  of 
the  candidates  wore  brought  against  him  by  journals  supporting 
the  other  candidate,  and  evidence  tendered  in  support  of  them. 
The  immense  majority  of  his  supporters  did  not  believe  these 
charges.  They  read  their  own  newspapers  chiefly,  which  pooh- 
poohed  the  charges.  They  could  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  sifting 
the  evidence,  against  which  their  own  newspapers  offered  counter 
arguments,  so  they  quietly  ignored  them.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  disbelieved.  Between  belief  and  disbelief  there  ia  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  mind. 

The  habit  of  hearing  charges  promiscuously  bandied  to  and 
fro,  but  seldom  probed  to  the  bottom,  makes  men  heedless.  So 
does  the  fact  that  prosecutions  frequently  break  down  even  where 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  A 
general  impression  is  produced  that  things  are  not  as  they  should 
be,  yet  the  line  between  honest  men  and  dishonest  men  is  not 
sharply  drawn,  because  those  who  are  probably  honest  are 
attacked,  and  those  who  iixe  almost  certainly  dishonest  escape 
punishment.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  average  citizen  is  a  state 
rather  of  la-ssitude  than  of  callousness.  He  comes  to  think  that 
politicians  have  a  morality  of  their  own,  and  must  be  judged  by 
it.  It  is  not  his  morality ;  but  becaiise  it  is  professional,  ho 
does  not  fear  that  it  ^nll  infect  other  plain  citizens  like  himself. 

Some  people  shmg  their  shoulders  and  say  that  politicians 
have  always  been  so.  Others,  especially  among  the  cultivated 
classes,  Mill  tell  you  that  they  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole 
affair.  "  It  is  only  the  politicians — what  can  you  expect  from 
the  politicians  1 "     But  there  are  also  many  who  are  shocked, 

1  Tbifl  remark  does  not  n^iply  to  the  nutvemttioas  of  oflicmls  in  ottiea  liJca 
New  York  or  PhilodelphU.     llidse  nobody  can  help  knowing. 
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and  who,  as  already  obaerved,  exert  themselves  throngh  tho 
press,  and  by  agitating  where  they  see  an  opportunity  of  catch- 
ing the  public  ear,  to  purify  politics.     Leaving  out  the  cynics 

tho  one  side,  and  the  perfectionist  reformers  on  the  other, 
and  looking  at  the  bulk  of  ordinary  citizens,  the  fair  conclusion 
from  the  facts  is  that  nmny  do  not  realize  the  evil  who  ought  to 
realize  it  and  be  alarmed,  and  that  those  who  do  realize  it  are 
tiot  sufficiently  alarmed.  They  take  it  too  easily.  Yet  now  and 
then  when  roused  they  will  inflict  sevoro  penalties  on  the  givers 
aiid  receivers  of  bribes.^ 

Eiecti&n  Frauds,  —  As  these  are  offences  against  popular 
government  and  injure  the  opposite  ptirty,  they  excite  stronger, 
or  at  least  more  general  disapproval  than  do  acts  of  venality, 
from  which  only  the  public  purse  suffers.  No  one  attempts  to 
palliate  them  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  prove,  and  therefore  hard  to 
punish  or  suppress  them.  Legislative  remedies  have  been  tried, 
and  freah  ones  are  constantly  being  tried.  If  people  are  less 
indignant  than  they  would  be  in  England,  it  is  because  they  are 
less  surprised.  The  evil  is,  however,  not  widespread,  chiefly 
occurring  in  large  cities.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  genera! 
condemnation  of  the  practice.  In  the  Southern  States  negro 
suffice  produced,  during  the  few  years  of  *' carpet-bagging"  and 
military  government  which  followed  the  war,  incredible  mischief. 
When  these  States  recovered  full  self-government,  and  the  former 
"rebels"  were  readmitted  to  the  auflrage,  the  upf)er  class  of  tho 
white  population  "  took  hold  "  again,  and  in  order,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  "to  save  civilization,"  resolved  that  come  what  might 
the  negro  and  white  Eepublican  vote  should  not^  by  obtaining  a 
majority  in  the  State  legislatures,  be  in  a  position  to  play  these 
pranks  further.  The  negroes  were  at  first  roughly  handled  or, 
to  use  the  technical  term,  "  bull-dosed,"  but  as  this  excited  anger 
at  tho  North,  it  was  found  better  to  attain  the  desired  result  by 
manipulating  the  elections  in  various  ways,  "  using  no  more 
iraud  than  was  necessary  in  the  premises,"  as  the  pleaders  say. 

the  negroes  are  obviously  unfit  for  the  suflrage,  these  services 
to  civilization  have  been  leniently  regarded  even  at  the  North, 
and  are  justified  at  the  South  by  men  quite  above  the  suspicion 
<^  personal  corruption. 


'  A  rei-ent  in^Unct!  is  iitFonlcd  in  tho  punishment  of  the  Xew  York  nlilermen 
wbo  voM  the  rii^ht  of  layiu^  a  honw  car  liuti  in  Broftdway.  Be«  alio  Cbnpter 
LXXXLK.  ou  the  iliilodelphia  Oa<  King. 
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The  Machine, — The  perversion  by  Kings  and  Bosses  of  the 
nominating  machinery  of  primaries  and  conventions  excites  a 
disgust  whose  strength  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  fraud 
and  trickery  employed,  which  of  course  is  not  great  when  the 
"good  citizens"  make  no  counter  exertions.  The  disgust  is 
everywhere  less  than  a  European  expects,  for  it  is  mingled  with 
amusement  The  Boss  is  a  sort  of  joke,  albeit  an  expensive 
joke.  "  After  all,"  people  say,  **  it  is  our  own  fnult.  If  we  all 
went  to  the  primaries,  or  if  we  all  voted  an  Independent  ticket, 
we  could  make  aji  end  of  the  boss."  There  is  an  odd  sort  of 
fatalism  in  their  view  of  democracy.  If  a  thing  exists  in  a  free 
country,  it  has  a  right  to  exist,  for  it  exists  by  the  leave  of  the 
people,  who  may  be  deemed  to  acquiesce  in  what  they  do  not 
extinguish 

The  Spoils  Sijsteni. — As  to  favoiu'itism  in  patronage  and  spoils, 
I  have  already  oxj)lained  why  the  avomge  citizen  tolerates  both. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  think  rotation  in  ofiice  a  recognition 
of  equality,  and  a  check  on  the  growth  of  that  old  bugbear,  an 
"aristoci'acy  of  office-holders."  He  does  not  see  how  favouritism 
can  bo  prevented,  for  competitive  examinations  have  seemed 
|>edantic.  Usage  has  sanctioned  a  certain  amount  of  jobbery,  so 
you  must  not  be  too  hard  on  a  man  who  does  no  more  than 
others  have  done  before  him. 

The  conduct,  as  well  as  the  sentiment,  of  the  people  ia  so 
much  better  than  the  practice  of  politicians  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  latter  are  judged  so  leniently.  No  ordinary 
citizen,  much  less  a  man  of  social  standing  and  high  education, 
would  do  in  his  private  deaHnga  what  many  politicians  do  with 
little  fear  of  disgrace.  The  career  of  the  latter  ia  not  destroyed, 
while  the  former  would  lose  the  respect  of  his  neighbours,  and 
probably  his  chances  in  the  world.  Europe  presents  no  similar 
contract  between  the  tone  of  public  and  that  of  private  lifa 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  a  comparison  of  the 
political  morality  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  England  does 
injustice  to  the  former. 

The  English  have  two  moralities  for  public  life,  the  one  con- 
ventional or  ideal,  the  other  actual.  The  conventional  finds 
expression  not  merely  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  in  the  speeches  of 
public  men,  in  the  articles  in  leading  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Assuming  the  normal  British  statesman  to  be  patriotic,  disin- 
terested, truthful,  and  magnanimous,  it  treats  every  fault  as  a 
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dereliction  from  a  well-settled  standard  of  duty,  a  quite  ex- 
ceptiomil  dereliction  which  disentitles  the  ctilprit  to  the  confidence 
even  of  his  own  party,  but  does  not  aflect  the  generally  high  tone 
of  British  political  life.  The  actual  morality,  as  one  gathers  it 
in  the  lobbies  ol  the  legislative  chambers,  or  the  smoking-roomB 
of  political  clubs,  or  committee-rooms  at  contested  elections,  is  a 
different  affair.  It  regards  (or  has  till  very  lately  regarded)  the 
bribery  of  voters  as  an  offence,  only  when  detection  has  followed; 
it  assumes  that  a  minister  will  use  his  patronage  to  strengthen 
his  party  or  himself ;  it  smiles  at  election  pledges  as  the  gods 
smiled  at  lovers'  vows ;  it  defends  the  abuse  of  parliamentary 
rules ;  it  tolerates  equivocations  and  misleading  statements  pro- 
ceoding  from  an  official  even  when  they  have  not  the  excuse  of 
state  necessity. 

Perhaps  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  tendency  in  all  pro- 
fessions to  develop  a  special  code  of  rules  less  exacting  than 
those  of  the  community  at  large.  As  a  profession  holds  some 
things  to  be  wrong,  because  contrary  to  its  etiquette,  which  are 
in  themselves  harmless,  so  it  justifies  other  things  in  themselves 
bkmable.  In  the  mercantile  world,  agents  play  sad  tricks  on 
their  piincipals  in  the  matter  of  commissions,  and  their  fellow 
merchants  are  astonished  when  the  courts  of  law  compel  the  ill- 
gotten  gains  to  be  disgorged.  At  the  English  universities, 
everybody  who  took  a  MJister  of  Arta  degree  was,  until  lately, 
required  to  sign  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
Bngland.  Hundreds  of  men  signed  who  did  not  believe,  and 
admitted  that  they  did  not  believe,  the  dogmas  of  this  formulary ; 
but  nobody  in  Oxford  thought  the  worse  of  them  for  a  solemn 
^dsehood.  We  all  know  what  latitude,  as  regards  truth,  a 
"scientific  witness,"  honourable  enough  in  his  private  life,  per- 
mits himself  in  the  witness  box.  Each  profession  indidges  in 
deviations  from  the  established  rule  of  morals,  but  takes  pains  to 
ooDceal  these  deviations  from  the  general  pubhc,  and  continues 
to  talk  about  itself  and  its  traditions  with  an  air  of  \insuUicd 
virtue.  What  each  profession  does  for  itself  most  individual 
men  do  for  themselves.  They  judge  themselves  by  themselves, 
tliat  is  to  say,  by  their  surroundings  and  their  own  past  acts, 
and  thus  erect  in  the  inner  forum  of  conscience  a  more  lenient 
code  for  their  own  transgressions  than  that  which  they  apply  to 
othen.  We  all  know  that  a  fault  which  a  man  has  often  com- 
mitted fleemis  to  him  slighter  than  one  he  has  refrained  from  and 
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sees  others  committing.  Often  he  gets  others  to  take  the  same 
view.  "It  is  only  his  way,"  they  say;  *'it  is  just  like  Roger." 
The  same  thing  happens  ^rith  nations.  The  particular  forms  in 
which  faults  like  comiption,  or  falsehood,  or  unscrupulous  parti- 
suUHliip  have  appeared  in  the  recent  political  histury  uf  a  nation 
shock  its  moral  sense  less  than  similar  offences  which  have  taken 
a  different  form  in  some  other  country. 

Now  England,  while  accuj?tomod  to  judge  her  own  statesmen, 
as  well  as  her  national  behaviour  generally,  by  the  actual 
standard,  and  therefore  to  overlook  many  deflections  from  the 
ideal,  always  applies  the  conventional  or  absolute  standard  to 
other  countries,  and  particularly  to  America,  which  has  be«n 
subjected  to  that  censorious  scrutiny  which  the  children  of  an 
emigrant  brother  receive  on  their  return  from  aunts  and  uncles. 

How  then  does  America  deal  with  herself! 

She  is  80  far  lenient  to  her  own  defects  as  to  judge  them  by 
her  past  practice ;  that  is  to  say,  she  is  less  shocked  by  certain 
political  vices,  because  these  vices  are  familiar,  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  generally  high  tJine  of  her  people.  But 
80  far  from  covering  things  up  as  the  English  dO|  professing  a 
high  standard,  and  applying  it  rigorously  to  other  countries,  but 
leniently  to  her  own  offspring,  she  gives  an  exceptionally  free 
coui*8e  to  publicity  of  all  kinds,  and  allows  writers  and  speakers 
to  paint  the  faults  of  her  politicians  in  strong,  not  to  say  ex- 
aggerated, colours.  Such  excessive  candour  is  not  an  unmixed 
gain.  It  removes  the  restraint  which  the  maintenance  of  a 
conventional  standard  imposes.  There  is  almost  too  little  of 
make-believe  about  Americans  in  public  writing,  as  well  as  in 
private  talk,  and  their  dislike  to  humbug,  hypocrisy,  and  what 
they  call  English  pharisaism,  not  only  tends  to  laxity,  but  has 
made  them  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  Old  World  their  real  moral 
sensitiveness.  Accustomed  to  see  constant  lip-sorvico  rendered 
to  a  virtue  not  intended  to  be  practised,  Europeans  naturally 
assume  that  things  are  in  the  United  States  several  shades 
darker  than  they  are  painted,  and  interpret  frankness  as  cynicism. 
Were  American  politics  judged  by  the  actual  and  not  the  con- 
ventional standani  of  England,  the  contrast  between  the  dement£ 
of  the  politiciauB  and  the  merits  of  the  people  would  be  less 
striking. 
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country  is  public  optnioa  so  powerful  as  in  the  United 
•tfttes :  in  no  countr}'  can  it  be  so  well  studied.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed to  deflcribe  how  it  works  upon  the  government  of  the  nation 
and  the  States,  it  may  bo  proper  to  consider  brieHy  how  it  is 
formed,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  it  erery- 
whero  exercises  upon  government 

\Vhftt  do  we  mean  by  public  opinion  f  The  difficulties  which 
occur  in  discussing  its  action  mostly  arises  from  confounding 
opinion  itself  with  the  organs  whence  people  try  to  gather  it,  and 
from  using  the  term,  sometimes  to  denote  everybody's  views, — 
that  is,  the  aggregate  of  all  that  is  thought  and  said  on  a 
subject,  — ■  sometimes  merely  the  views  of  the  majority,  the 
jjorticular  type  of  thought  and  speech  which  prevails  over 
other  types. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  public  opinion  presents  itself  is 
when  a  sentiment  spontaneously  rises  in  the  mind  and  flows 
from  the  lips  of  the  averaj^e  man  upon  his  seeing  or  hearing 
something  done  or  said.     Homer  presents  this  with  his  usual 

Iyivid  directness  in  the  line  which  frequently  recurs  in  the  Iliad 
l^hen  the  effect  produced  by  a  speech  or  event  is  to  be  conveyed  : 
PAnd  thus  any  one  was  saying  as  be  looked  at  his  neighbour." 
bus  phrase  describes  what  may  be  called  the  rudimentary  stage 
bf  opinion.  It  is  the  prevalent  impression  of  the  moment  It 
■  what  any  man  (not  every  man)  says,  ie.  it  is  the  natuiul  and 
the  genenil  thought  or  wish  which  an  occurrence  evokes.  But 
before  opinion  begins  to  tell  ujwn  government,  it  has  to  go 
through  several  other  stages.  These  stages  are  various  in 
diOerent  ages  and  countries.  Let  ub  try  to  note  what  they  ore 
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in  England  or  America  at  the  present  time,  and  how  each  stage 
grows  out  of  the  other. 

A  bufiiness  man  reads  in  his  newspaper  at  breakfast  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day.  He  reads  that  Prince  Bismarck  has 
announced  a  policy  of  protection  for  German  industry,  or  that 
Mr.  Henry  George  has  been  nominated  for  the  mayoralty  of  New 
York  These  statements  arouse  in  his  mind  sentiments  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  which  may  be  strong  or  weak  according  to 
his  previous  predilection  for  or  against  protection  or  Mr.  Henry 
George,  and  of  course  according  to  his  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.  They  rouse  also  an  expectation  of  certain  consequences 
likely  to  follow.  Neither  the  sentiment  nor  the  expectation  is 
based  on  procossos  of  conscious  reasoning — our  business  man  has 
not  time  to  reason  at  breakfast — they  are  merely  impressions 
formed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  He  turns  to  the  leading 
article  in  the  newspaper,  and  his  sentiments  and  expectations  are 
confirmed  or  weakened  according  as  he  finds  that  they  are  or  are 
not  shared  by  the  newspaper  writer.  He  goes  down  to  his  office 
in  the  train,  talks  there  to  two  or  three  acquaintances,  and  per- 
ceives that  they  agree  or  do  not  agree  with  his  own  still  faint 
impressions.  In  hia  counting-house  he  finds  his  partner  and  a 
bundle  of  other  newspapers  which  he  glances  at ;  their  words 
further  affect  him,  and  thus  by  the  end  of  the  day  bis  mind  is 
beginning  to  settle  down  into  a  definite  view,  which  approves  or 
condemns  Prince  Bismarck's  declaration  or  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
George.  Meanwhile  a  similar  process  has  been  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  journalists,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  discover  what  people  are  thinking.  The  evening 
paper  has  collectetl  the  opinions  of  the  morning  papers,  and  is 
rather  more  jwaitive  in  its  forecast  of  results.  Next  morning  the 
leading  party  journals  have  articles  still  more  definite  and  posi- 
tive in  approval  or  condemnation  and  in  prediction  of  conso- 
quencos  to  follow  ;  and  the  opinion  of  ordinary  minds,  which  in 
most  of  such  minds  has  been  hitherto  fluid  and  undetermined, 
has  begun  to  crystallijie  into  a  solid  mass.  This  is  the  secQnd 
stage.  Then  debate  and  controversy  begin.  The  men  and  the 
newspapers  who  approve  Mr.  George's  nomination  argue  with 
those  who  do  not ;  they  find  out  who  are  friends  and  who  oppo- 
nents. The  efl*ect  of  controversy  is  to  drive  the  partisans  on 
either  side  from  some  of  their  argument*^  which  are  shown  to  be 
weak ;  to  conform  them  in  others,  which  they  think  strong ;  and 
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tomako  them  take  up  a  definite  position  on  one  side.  This  is  the 
third  stage.  The  fourth  is  reached  when  action  becomes  necea- 
sary.  When  a  citizen  has  to  give  a  vote,  he  votes  as  a  member 
of  a  party ;  his  party  prepoKBOssions  and  party  allegiance  lay  hold 
on  him,  and  generally  etifle  any  in<lividiial  doubts  or  repulsions 
he  may  feel.     Bringing  men  up  to  the  polls  is  like  parsing  a 

L«team  roller  over  stones  newly  laid  on  a  road:  the  angukxities 
are  pressed  down,  and  an  appearance  of  smooth  and  even 
uniformity  is  given  which  did  not  exist  before.  When  a  man 
hu  voted,  he  is  committed  :  he  has  thereafter  an  interest  in 

'Slacking  the  view  which  he  haa  sought  to  make  pre\'uil.  More- 
over, opinion,  which  may  have  been  manifold  till  the  polling,  is 
thereafter  generally  two-fold  only.  There  is  a  view  which  has 
triumphed  and  a  view  which  has  been  vanquished. 

In  examining  the  process  by  which  opinion  is  formed,  we 
cannot  fail  to  note  how  small  a  part  of  the  view  which  the 
average  man  entertains  when  he  goes  to  vote  is  really  uf  his  own 
making.  His  original  impression  was  faint  and  p^^rhups  shape- 
less: itfl  present  definiteness  and  strength  are  mainly  due  to 
what  he  has  heard  and  read.     He  has  been  told  what  to  think) 

^and  why  to  think  it  Arguments  have  been  supplied  to  him 
from  without,  and  controversy  baa  imbedded  them  in  his  mind. 
Although  ho  aupposes  his  view  to  bo  his  own,  ho  holds  it  rather 
because  his  acquaintances,  his  newspapers,  his  pai'ty  leadei-s  all 
hold  it  His  acquaintances  do  the  like.  Each  man  believes  and 
repeats  certain  phrases,  because  he  thinks  that  everybody  else  on 
his  own  sido  believes  them,  and  of  what  each  believes  only  a 
small  part  is  his  own  original  impression,  the  far  larger  part 
being    the   result   of   the  commingling  and  mutual  action  and 

'reaction  of  the  impressions  of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  in 
which  the  element  of  pure  personal  conviction,  baaed  on  individual 
thinking,  is  but  small 

£very  one  is  of  course  predisposed  to  see  things  in  some  one 

Icular   light  by    his   previous    cducatioUj    habits   of    mind, 

;epted  dogmas,  religious  or  social  affinities,  notions  of  his  own 

mal  intt-'rest     No  event,  no  HpeccU  or  article,  ever  falls  upon 

perfectly  virgin  soil :  the  reader  or  listener  is  always  more  or 

biassed   already.     Wlion   some   important   event   happens, 

rhicb  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  view,  these  pre-existing  habits, 

dogmas,  aflinities,  help  to  determine  the  impression  which  each  , 

nui  experiences,  and  bo  far  are  factors  in  the  view  he  forms. 
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But  they  operate  chiefly  in  determining  the  first  impression,  and 
thoy  ojjerato  over  many  minds  at  once.  They  do  not  produce 
variety  and  independence :  they  are  soon  overlaid  by  the 
influences  which  each  man  derives  from  his  fellows,  from  his 
leaders,  from  the  press. 

Orthodox  democratic  theory  assumes  that  every  citizen  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  thought  out  for  himself  certain  opinions,  %.e. 
ought  to  have  a  definite  view,  defensible  by  arguments,  of  what 
the  country  needs,  of  what  principles  ought  to  be  applied  in 
governing  it,  of  the  men  to  whose  hands  the  govommont  ought 
to  be  entrusted  There  are  persons  who  talk,  though  certainly 
very  few  who  act,  as  if  they  believed  this  theory,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  theory  of  some  ultnv-Protestants  that  every  good 
Christian  has  or  ought  to  have,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  reason, 
worked  out  for  himself  from  the  Bible  a  system  of  theology. 
But  one  need  only  try  the  experiment  of  talking  to  that  repre- 
sentative of  public  opinion  whom  the  Americans  call  *'  the  man 
in  the  cars,"  to  realize  how  uniform  opinion  is  among  all  classes 
of  people,  how  little  there  is  of  that  individuality  in  the  ideas  of 
each  individual  which  they  would  have  if  he  had  formed  them 
for  himself,  how  little  solidity  and  substance  there  is  in  the 
political  or  social  ideas  of  nineteen  persons  out  of  every  twenty. 
These  ideas,  when  examined,  mostly  rebolve  themselves  into  two 
or  three  prejudices  and  aversions,  two  or  three  prepossessiona 
for  a  particular  leader  or  section  of  a  party,  two  or  three  phrases 
or  catchwords  suggesting  or  embodying  arguments  which  the  man 
who  rej^eats  them  has  not  analysed.  It  is  not  that  these  nineteen- 
twentieths  are  incapable  of  appreciating  good  arguments,  or  are 
unwilling  t«  receive  them.  On  the  contrary,  and  this  is  especially 
tnio  of  the  working  classes,  an  audience  is  usually  pleased  when 
solid  arguments  are  addressed  to  it,  and  men  read  with  most  relish 
the  articles  or  leaflets,  supposing  them  to  be  smartly  written,  which 
contain  the  most  carefully  sifted  facts  and  the  most  exact 
thought.  But  to  the  great  matis  of  mankind  in  all  places, 
public  questions  come  in  the  third  or  fourth  rank  among  the 
interests  of  life,  and  obtain  less  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the 
leisure  available  for  thinking.  It  is  therefore  rather  sentiment 
than  thought  ^  that  the  mass  can  contribute  ;  and  the  sonndneas 
and  ete\'ation  of  their  sentiment  will  have  more  to  do  with  their 
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^teking  thoir  stand  on  the  aide  of  justice,  honour,  and  peace,  than 
ly  reasoning  they  can  apply  to  the  sifting  of  the  multifarious 
;t6  thrown  before  them,  and  to  the  drawing  of  the  legitimate 
inferencea  therefrom. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  analysis,  if  true  of  the  unedu- 
ited,  is  not  true  of  the  educated  classes.  It  is  leas  true  of  that 
email  class  whicli  in  Europe  specially  occupies  itself  with  politics; 
which,  whether  it  reasons  well  or  ill,  does  no  doubt  reason.  But 
it  is  substantially  no  less  applicable  to  the  commercial  and  pro- 

ifeesional  claf^ses  than  to  the  working  classes ;  for  in  the  former, 
•s  well  OS  in  the  latter,  one  finds  few  persona  who  take  the  pains, 
or  have  the  leisure,  or  indeed  possess  the  knowledge,  to  enable 
them  to  form  an  independent  jiidgmenL  The  chief  difference 
between  the  so-called  upper  (including  the  wealthy  part  of  the 

.commercial  classes)  and  humbler  strata  of  society  is  that  the 
Ebrmor  are  less  influenced  by  sentiment  and  possibly  more 
influenced  by  notions,  often  erroneous,  of  their  own  interest 
Having  something  to  lose,  they  are  more  apt  to  imagine  dangers 
to  their  property  or  their  class  ascendency.     Moving  in  a  more 

^BTtificial  society,  their  sympathies  are  less  readily  excited^  and 

i^ey  more  frequently  indulge  the  tendency  to  cynicism  natural 
to  those  who  lead  a  life  full  of  unreality  and  conventiomilisms. 

The  apparent  paradox  that  where  the  humbler  classes  have 
differed  in  opinion  from  the  higher,  they  have  often  been  proved 
by  the  event  to  have  been  right  and  their  so-called  betters  wrong 
(a  fiftct  Bufliciently  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  many  European 
countries  during  the  last  half -century  ^),  may  perhaps  be  explained 


ilderatioiu,  the  cote  presenting  itself  to  them  Dpart  tmm  those  ootnplicaliona 
i^  which  an  inAlnicted  man  is  bcscL 

1  It  mtj  be  njd  th«t  this  has  haen  bo  became  the  movements  of  the  last  half- 

centcxry  hftve  been  mostly  maTemento  in  a  democratic  direction,  breaking  down 

tlifl  power  and  pririlege  which  the  upper  claaicfl  pravioualy  enjoyed  ;  that  it  was 

liereJbre  oatund  that  the  humbler  classes  should  join  in  them  ;  and  timt  no 

tmnptioD  is  thereby  raised  in  favour  of  the  Judgment  of  the  lesB-educated  classes 

h%hcn  questions  emerge  which  are  not  questions  between  privilege  and  equality. 

~  admit  the  force  of  the  obHenration,  yet  there  are  coBet  which  it  does  not  seem  to 

St.     Although  there  was  a  respectable  minuriiy  of  the  eduoate<l  classes  ia 

(land  who  sympathized  with  the  national  movement  in  Italy,  there  was  n  far 

?er  proportion  of  the  working  classefl  who  did  so.     During  the  American  CiWI 

^ar  the  working  class  of  England  stood  for  the  North,  a  majority  of  the  to-called 

*dncated  class  for  the  South.     And  tbo  abolitionist  movement  in  America  itself 

wai  stronger  among  the  lesa*educated  tlian  in  the  ht'^t-educated  classes.     In  the 

two  fonner  cases  the  love  of  freedom  which  the  humbler  classes  had  been  led,  by 

^(fir  podtioD  in  their  own  country,  to  form  may  eg  doubt  be  thought  to  have 
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by  considering  tbat  the  historical  and  scientific  data  on  which  the 
solution  of  a  difficult  political  problem  depends  arc  really  just  as 
little  known  to  the  voiiUhy  as  to  the  poor.  Ordinary  education, 
even  the  sort  of  education  which  is  represented  by  a  imiversity 
d^ee,  does  not  fit  a  man  to  handle  these  questions,  and  it  some- 
tiroos  tills  him  with  a  vain  conceit  of  his  own  competence  which 
closes  his  mind  to  argument  and  to  the  accumulating  evidence  of 
facta.  Education  ought,  no  doubt,  to  enlighten  a  man  ;  but  the 
educated  classes,  speaking  generally,  are  the  property-holding 
classes,  and  the  possession  of  property  does  more  to  make  a  man 
timid  than  education  does  to  make  him  hopeful  He  is  apt  to 
underrate  the  power  as  well  as  the  worth  of  sentiment ;  he  over- 
values the  restraints  which  existing  institutions  impose ;  he  has 
a  faint  appreciation  of  the  curative  power  of  freedom,  and  of  the 
tendency  which  brings  things  right  when  men  have  been  left  to 
their  own  devices,  and  have  learnt  from  failure  how  to  attain 
success.  In  the  less-educated  man  a  certain  simplicity  and  open- 
ness of  mind  go  some  way  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  know- 
ledge. He  is  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  authority  of 
leftden  ;  but  as,  at  least  in  England  and  America,  he  is  generally 
shrewd  enough  to  discern  between  a  great  man  and  a  demagogue, 
this  is  more  a  gain  than  a  loss. 

While  suggesting  these  as  explanations  of  the  paradox,  I  admit 
that  it  remains  a  paradox.  But  the  paradox  is  not  in  the  state- 
ment, but  in  the  factA.  Nearly  all  great  political  and  social 
causes  have  made  their  way  first  among  the  middle  or  humbler 
classes.  The  original  impulse  which  has  set  the  cause  in  motion, 
the  inspiring  ideas  that  have  dni\TO  men  to  it,  have  no  doubt 
come  from  lofty  and  piercing  minds,  and  minds  generally  belong- 
ing to  the  cultivated  class.  But  the  principles  and  precepts 
these  minds  have  delivered  have  waxed  strong  because  the  masses 
have  received  them  gladly,  while  the  wealthiest  or  so-called 
educated  classes  have  frowned  on  or  persecuted  them.  The  most 
striking  instance  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity. 

The  analysis,  however,  which  T  have  sought  to  give  of  opinion 
applies  only  to  the  nineteen  men  out  of  twenty,  and  not  to  the 

attracted  tbem  to  the  canse  which  (wemad  to  be  that  of  freedou  or  of  humau  rights 
in  auother  country :  RtUI  it  must  bu  Tcmflmberod  ihat  Ihcy  hod  no  personal  interast 
in  tbeH  foreign  causes — their  tjym]mtfay  with  freedom  was  unselfish.  Indeed,  in 
the  case  of  the  American  Cin\  War  the  Euglish  work<people  had  some  interest  the 
other  way. 
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twentietlu  It  applies  to  what  may  Le  called  passive  opiaion — 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  no  special  interest  in  politics,  or 
concern  with  them  beyond  that  of  voting,  of  those  who  receive 
or  propagate,  but  do  not  originate,  views  on  public  matters.  Or, 
to  put  the  same  thing  in  diiferent  words,  wo  have  been  consider- 
ing how  public  opinion  grows  and  spreads,  as  it  were,  spontan- 
eously and  naturally.  But  opinion  does  not  merely  grow ;  it  ia 
also  made.  There  is  not  merely  the  passive  class  of  persons  ; 
there  is  the  active  class,  who  occupy  themselves  primarily  with 
public  affairs,  who  aspire  to  create  and  lead  opinion.  The  pro- 
cesses which  these  guides  follow  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  which  must 
be  noted,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  refiex  action  of  the  passive 
upon  the  active  class. 

The  man  who  tries  to  lead  public  opinion,  be  he  stateeman, 
journalist,  or  lecturer,  finds  in  himself,  when  he  has  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  any  current  event,  a  larger  measure  of  individual 
preposseesion,  and  of  what  may  be  called  political  theory  and 
doctrine,  than  belongs  to  the  average  citizen.  His  view  is  there- 
fore likely  to  have  more  individuality,  as  well  as  more  intellectual 
ralue.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  also  a  stronger  motive  than 
the  average  citizen  for  keeping  in  agreement  with  his  friends  and 
his  party,  because  if  ho  stands  aloof  and  advocates  a  view  of  his 
own,  he  may  lose  his  influence  and  his  position.  He  has  a  post, 
and  is  prevented,  by  the  fear  of  seeming  inconsistent,  from 
departing  from  what  he  has  previously  said.  He  has  a  future, 
and  dreads  to  injure  it  by  severing  himself  over  so  little  from  his 
party.  He  is  accordingly  driven  to  make  the  same  sort  of  com- 
promise between  his  individual  tendencies  and  the  general 
tendency  which  the  average  citizen  makes.  But  he  makes  it 
more  consciously,  realizing  far  more  distinctly  the  ditt'crcnce 
between  what  he  would  think,  say,  and  do,  if  left  to  himself,  and 
what  he  says  and  does  aa  a  politician,  who  can  be  useful  and 
prosperous  only  as  a  member  of  a  body  of  persons  acting  together 
and  professing  to  think  alike. 

Accordingly,  though  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  forming  \ 
opinion  ia  done  by  these  men — whom  I  do  not  call  professional 
fKiliticians,  because  in  Europe  many  of  them  are  not  solely  occu- 
pied with  politics,  while  in  America  the   name   of  professionals 
must  be  reserved  for  another  class, — we   must  not  forget  the\ 
reaction  constantly  exercised  upon  them  by  the  passive  majority,  i 
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Sometimes  a  leading  sUitesnmu  or  jourtuilist  t^ikes  a  line  to  which 
he  finds  that  the  mass  of  those  who  usually  agree  with  him  are 
not  responsive.  Ho  perceives  that  they  will  not  follow  him,  and 
that  he  must  chooBe  between  isolation  and  a  mwlification  of  his 
own  views.  A  statesman  may  sometimes  venture  on  the  former 
courso,  and  in  very  rare  cases  succeed  in  imposing  his  own  will 
and  judgment  on  his  party.  A  journalist,  however,  is  almost 
invariably  obliged  t^>  hark  back  if  ho  has  inadvertently  taken  up 
a  position  disagreeable  to  his  clientele,  because  the  proprietors  of 
the  paper  have  their  circulation  to  consider.  To  avoid  so  dis- 
agreeable a  choice  a  statesman  or  a  journalist  is  usually  on  the 
alert  to  sound  the  general  opinion  before  he  commits  himself  on 
a  new  issue.  He  tries  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  mass  of  average 
citizens  ;  and  as  the  mass,  on  the  other  hand,  look  to  him  for 
initiative,  this  is  a  delicate  process.  In  European  countries  it  is 
generally  the  view  of  the  leaders  which  prevails,  but  it  is  modi- 
fied by  the  reception  which  the  mass  give  it ;  it  becomes  accen- 
tuated in  the  points  which  they  appruciate  ;  while  those  parti  of 
it,  or  those  ways  of  stating  it,  which  have  failed  to  find  popular 
favour,  fall  bock  into  the  shade. 

This  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  makers  or  leaders  of 
opinion  upon  the  mass,  and  of  the  mass  upon  them,  is  the  most 
;  curious  part  of  the  whole  process  by  which  opinion  is  produced. 
It  is  also  that  part  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  diflerence 
between  one  free  country  and  another.  In  some  countries  the 
leaders  count  for,  say,  three-fourths  of  the  product,  and  the  mass 
for  one-fourth  only.  In  others  we  may  find  these  proportions 
reversed.  In  some  coimtries  the  mass  of  the  voters  are  not  only 
markedly  inferior  in  education  to  the  few  who  lead,  but aic  more 
modest,  more  disposed  to  look  up  to  their  betters.  In  others  the 
difference  of  intellectufll  level  between  those  who  busy  them- 
selves with  politics  and  fcho  average  voter  is  far  smaller.  Perhaps 
the  leader  is  not  so  well  instructed  a  man  ae  in  the  countries 
first  referred  to ;  perhaps  the  average  voter  is  better  instructed 
and  more  self-confident  Where  both  of  thcjje  phenomena 
coincide,  so  that  the  difference  of  level  is  inconsiderable,  public 
opinion  M-ill  evidently  be  a  different  thing  from  what  it  is  in 
countries  where,  though  the  Constitution  has  become  democratic, 
the  habit-8  of  the  nation  are  still  aristocratic  This  is  the  differ- 
ence between  America  and  l^iglaniL 
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CHAPTER  LXXVn 

GOVKRNMKNT    BY    PUBUC    OPINION 

>W*  talk  of  public  opinion  aa  a  new  force  in  the  world,  con- 
vpicuous  only  since  governments  began  to  he  popular.  States- 
moOf  even  in  the  last  generation,  locked  on  it  with  some  distrust 
dislike.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  instance,  in  a  letter  written  in 
>,  speaks  with  the  air  of  a  discoverer,  of  '*  that  great  com- 
pound of  folly,  weakness,  prejudice,  wrong  feeling,  righfc  feeling, 
obstinacy,  und  newspaper  paragraphs,  which  is  called  public 
opinion." 

Yet  opinion  has  really  been  the  chief  and  ultimate  power  in 
nearly  all  nations  at  nearly  all  times.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  opinion  of  the  chiss  to  which  the  rulers  belong.  Obviously 
the  small  oligaichy  of  Venice  was  influenced  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Venetian  nobility,  as  the  absolute  Czar  is  influenced  now  by 
the  opinion  of  his  court  and  his  army.  I  mean  the  opinion, 
iken,  unconscious,  but  not  the  less  real  and  potent^  of  the 
of  the  people.  Governments  have  always  rested  and,] 
cases  apart,  must  rest,  if  not  on  the  affection,  then  on 
reverence  or  awe,  if  not  on  the  active  approval,  then  on  the 
lent  acquiesceuoe  of  the  numerical  majority.  It  is  only  by 
rare  exception  that  a  monarch  or  an  oligarchy  has  maintained 
authority  against  the  >vill  of  the  people.  The  despotisms  of  the 
although  they  usually  bf^gan  in  conquest,  did  not  stand  by 
military  force  but  by  })opiilar  assent  So  did  the  feudal  Idng- 
dums  of  mediaeval  Europe.  So  do  the  despotisms  of  the  Sultan 
(«o  far,  at  least,  as  regivrds  his  Massulman  subjects),  of  the  Shah, 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor  at  this  moment  The  cases  to  the 
contrary  are  chiefly  those  of  military  tyrannies,  such  as  existed 
in  many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  antiquity,  and  in  some  of  the 
cities  of  the  Renaissance,  and  such  as  exist  now  in  the 
ted  republics  of  Central  and  South  America.     That  even 
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the  Roman  Empire,  that  eldest  child  of  war  and  conquest,  did 
not  rest  on  force  but  on  the  conBeut  and  good-will  of  its  subjects 
is  shown  by  the  smallnesa  of  its  standing  armies,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  were  employed  against  frontier  enemies,  because 
there  was  rarely  any  int^^rnal  revolt  or  disturbance  to  be  feared. 
Belief  in  authority,  and  the  love  of  established  order,  are  among 
the  strongest  forces  in  human  nature,  and  therefore  in  politics. 
The  first  supports  govemmonts  dc  jur^^  the  latter  governments 
(i6  foLcto.  They  combine  to  support  a  government  which  is  de 
jun  as  well  as  de  facto.  Where  the  subjects  are  displeased,  their 
discontent  may  appear  perhaps  in  the  epigrams  which  tempered 
the  despotism  of  Louis  XV.  in  Franco,  pverhaps  in  the  sympathy 
given  to  bandits  like  Robin  Hood,  perhaps  in  occasional  insur- 
rections like  those  of  Constantinople  under  the  Eastern  Emperors. 
Of  course,  where  there  is  no  habit  of  combination  to  resist,  dis- 
content may  remain  for  some  time  without  this  third  means  of 
expressing  itself.  But,  even  when  the  occupant  of  the  throne  is 
unpopular,  the  throne  as  an  institution  is  in  no  danger  so  long 
as  it  can  command  the  res])ect  of  the  multitude  and  show  itself 
equal  to  its  duties. 

In  the  earlier  or  simpler  forms  of  political  society  public 
opinion  is  passive.  It  acquiesces  in,  rather  than  supports,  the 
authority  which  exists,  whatever  its  faults,  beaiuse  it  knows  of 
nothing  better,  because  it  sees  no  way  to  improvement,  probably 
also  because  it  is  overawed  by  some  kind  of  religious  sanction. 
Human  nature  must  have  something  to  reverence,  and  the 
sovereign,  because  remote  and  potent  and  surrounded  by  pomp 
and  splendour,  seems  to  it  mysterious  and  half  divine.  Worse 
administrations  than  those  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia  at  this 
moment  can  hanlly  be  imagined,  yet  the  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion show  no  signs  of  disaffection.  The  subjects  of  Darius  and 
the  subjects  of  Thcebaw  obeyed  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  did 
not  ask  why  they  obeyed,  for  the  habit  of  obedience  was  suffi- 
cient They  could,  however,  if  disaffected,  have  at  any  moment 
overturned  the  throne,  which  had  only,  in  i)oth  cases,  an  insigni- 
ficant force  of  guards  to  protect  it  During  long  ages  the  human 
mind  did  not  ask  itself — in  many  parts  of  the  world  does  not 
even  now  ask  itself — questions  which  seem  to  us  the  most  obvious. 
Custom,  as  Pindar  said,  is  king  over  all  mortals  and  immortals, 
and  custom  prescribed  obedience.  When  in  any  society  opinion 
bticomes  self-conscious,  when  it  begins  to  realize  its  force  and 
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question  tbe  righte  of  its  nxlers,  that  society  is  already  progrese- 
ing,  and  soon  finds  means  of  organizing  resiRtance  and  compelling 
reform. 

The  difference  therefore  between  despotically -governed  and 
free  countries  doea  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
ruled  by  opinion  and  the  former  by  force,  for  both  are  generally 
ruled  by  opinion.  It  consiBts  rather  in  this,  that  iu  the  former  i 
tbe  people  instinctively  obey  a  power  which  they  do  not  know  j 
to  be  really  of  their  own  creation,  and  to  stand  by  their  own  , 
permission  ;  whereas  in  the  latter  the  people  feel  their  supremacy,  I 
and  consciously  treat  their  nders  as  their  agents,  while  the  rulers 
obey  a  power  which  they  admit  to  have  made  and  to  be  able  to 
unmake  them — the  popular  will.  In  both  cases  force  is  seldom 
necessary,  or  is  needed  only  against  small  groups,  because  the 
habit  of  obedience  replaces  it.  Conflicts  and  revolutions  belong 
to  the  intt»rruediate  stage,  when  the  people  are  awakening  to  the 
sense  that  they  are  truly  the  supreme  pwwer  in  the  state,  but ' 
when  the  rulers  have  not  yet  become  aware  that  their  authority 
is  merely  delegated.  When  superstition  and  the  habit  of  sub- 
mission have  vanished  from  the  whilome  subjects,  when  the 
rulers,  recognizing  that  they  are  no  more  than  agents  for  the 
citizens,  have  in  turn  formed  the  habit  of  obedience,  public 
opinion  has  become  the  active  and  controlling  director  of  a 
business  in  which  it  was  before  the  sleeping  and  generally  for- 
gotten partner.  But  even  when  this  stage  has  been  i-eached,  as 
has  now  happened  in  most  civilized  States,  there  are  differeuces 
in  the  degree  and  mode  in  and  by  which  public  opinion  asserts 
itsoll  In  some  countries  the  habit  of  obe3dng  rulers  and  ofBcials 
ts  80  strong  that  the  people,  once  they  have  chosen  the  legislature 
or  executive  head  by  whom  the  officials  are  appointed,  allow 
these  officials  almost  as  wide  a  range  of  authority  as  in  the  old 
days  of  dftspotism.  Such  people  have  a  profound  respect  for 
government  as  government^  and  a  reluctance,  due  cither  to 
theory  or  to  mere  laziness,  perhaps  to  both,  to  interfere  with  its 
actioiL  They  say,  *'Thiit  is  a  matter  for  the  Administration; 
we  have  nothing  to  do  ^vith  it;"  and  stand  as  much  aaide  or 
submit  as  humbly  wi  if  the  government  did  not  spring  from  their 
own  will.  Perhaps  they  practically  leave  themselves,  like  the 
Oemuuis,  in  the  hands  of  a  venerated  monarch  and  a  forceful 
miniRtor,  giving  these  nilers  a  free  hand  so  long  as  their  policy 
moves  iu  accord  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and 
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maintAiriB  its  glory.     Perhaps  while  frequently  changing  their 
ininirttries,  they  neverthelesB  yield  to  each  ministry,  and  to  its 
oxocntivo  flulxtrdinatcs  all  over  the  country,  an  authority  great 
while  it  last^  and  largely  controlling  the  action  of  the  individual 
citiKeiu     This  seems  to  be  still  true  of  France.     There  are  other 
countries  in  which,  though  the  sphere  of  government  is  strictly 
limittHi  by  law,  and  the  priviito  citizen  is  little  inclined  to  bow- 
before  an  othcial.  the  habit  has  been  to  check  the  ministry  chiefly 
through    the    logislatxire,  and   to  review  the   conduct  of   both 
nunistry  and  legislnturo  only  at  long  intervals,  when  an  election 
of  the  legislature  takes   place.     This  was  the  case  in  Engl&nd 
down  till  a  recent  period.^     Although  the  people  ruled,  they 
ruled  not  directly,  but  through  the  House  of  Commoaa,  which 
they  choM  only  once  in  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  and  which 
mighty  at  any  given  moment,  represent  rather  the  past  than  the 
present  will  of  the  nation. 
.        I  make  these  obser\'ation9  for  the  sake  of  indicating  another 
/  form  which  the  riile  of  the  people  may  assume.     We  have  dis- 
/   tinquishod  three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  opinion  from  its  im- 
I    oOMoiouB  and  paasiye  into  its  conscious  and  active  condition.     In 
I    Iha  6rKt  it  acquiesces  in  the  will  of  the  ruler  whom  it  has  been 
I  aocnifeoned  to  obey.    In  the  second  conflicts  arise  betwaea  tlM 
\  ratmg  poraon  or  elaaa,  backed  by  thoee  who  are  still  ffffrposiiri  to 
Kpbsdkiic«,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  independent  or  pro- 
I  getmrt  spirits  on  the  other ;  and  these  conflicts  are  decided  bj 
In  the  third  stage  the  whilome  ruler  has  sabmitted,  and 
an  referred  to  the  sorereign  mnltitnde,  wlKKe  wiU  is 
at  certain  intervals  upon  slips  of  paper  deposited  in 
bosM,  and  is  earned  out  by  the  minister  or  lii||ilitm>  to  whom 
tha  popular  mandate  is  entrusted      A  fonrth  flfeage  wonld  bo 
reached  if  the  wifl  of  the  majority  of  the  cttuans  wo  to  be- 
nsrtaiasblo  at  all  tisMSi  and  without  tho  need  of  its 
thra«|k  a  body  of  representatiTss,  possibly  even  vitboot 
th»  need  of  TDlihg  machinerr  at  all     In  awh  a  atata  ol 
tha  Bvmy  of  pubtie  ofuatm  vonU  haTo 
WcaMw  asoiv  ooitiBiBBM^  tha&  it  is  ib  thowa 
«Uc^  IBt»  V^«M.  Italy,  and  Eftgbad»  look  ^ieiy  to 
m  iiiriwMiMii  of  natfnml  imhiIm^jiI      The  amhcrity  wonld 
to  rwwiiB  afl  the  whfls  ia  tfce  taam  d  tha 
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government  would  have  been  pushed  so  far  as  almost  to  dispense 
with,  or  at  any  rate  to  anticipate,  the  legal  modes  in  which  the 
majority  speaks  its  will  at  the  polling  booths ;  and  this  infonnal 
but  direct  control  of  the  multitude  would  dwarf,  if  it  did  not 
supersede,  the  importance  of  those  formal  but  occasional  deliver- 
ances made  at  the  elections  of  representatives.  To  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  the  phrase,  "Rule  of  public  opinion,"  might  be 
most  properly  applied,  for  public  opinion  would  not  only  reign 
but  govern. 

The  mechanical  diflScnlties,  as  one  may  call  them,  of  working 
such  a  method  of  government  arc  obvious.  How  is  the  will  of 
the  majority  to  be  ascertained  except  by  counting  votes  1  how, 
without  the  greatest  inconvenience^  can  votes  be  frequently  taken 
on  all  the  chief  questions  that  arise  7  No  country  has  yet  sur- 
ited  these  inconvenience  though  little  Switzerland  with  its 
^£eferffRdufn  has  faced  and  dealt  with  some  of  them.  But  what  I 
desire  to  point  out  is  that  even  where  the  machinery  for  weighing 
or  measuring  the  popular  will  from  week  to  week  or  month  to 
month  has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  invented,  there  may 
nevertheless  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  whether 
ministers  or  legislators,  to  act  as  if  it  existed ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
look  incessantly  for  manifestations  of  current  popular  opinion, 
and  to  shape  their  course  in  accordance  with  their  reading  of 
those  manifestations.  Such  a  disposition  will  be  accompKiniea, 
by  a  constant  oversight  of  public  affairs  by  the  mass  of  the 
citizemi,  and  by  a  sense  on  their  part  that  they  are  the  true 
governors,  and  that  their  agents,  executive  and  legislative,  are 
-rather  servanfaB  than  agents.  Where  this  is  the  attitude  of  the 
people  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  persons  who  do  the  actual 
rork  of  governing  on  the  other,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  there 
exists  a  kind  of  government  materially,  if  not  formally,  different 
from  the  representative  system  as  it  presented  itself  to  Eiu-opean 
thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the  last  genei'ation.  And  it  is  to  this 
kind  of  government  that  democratic  nations  seem  to  be  tending. 

The  state  of  things  hero  indicated  will  be  illustrated  by  what 
I  have  to  say  in  the  folluwing  chapters  regarding  opinion  in  the 
United  States.  Meanwhile  a  few  remarks  may  be  hazarded  on 
the  rule  of  public  opinion  in  general 

The  excellence  of  popular  government  lies  not  so  much  in  its 
wisdom — for  ib  is  as  apt  to  err  as  other  kinds  of  government — 
as  in  ita  strength.     It  has  often  been  compared  to  a  pyramid. 
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the  firmest  based  of  all  buildings.^  Nobody  can  be  blamed  for 
obeying  it  There  is  no  appeal  from  ite  decisions.  Once  the 
principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority,  honestly  ascertained, 
must  prevail,  has  snaked  into  the  mind  and  formed  the  habits  of 
a  nation,  that  nation  acquires  not  only  stability,  but  immense 
effective  forca  It  has  no  need  to  fear  discussion  and  agitation. 
It  can  bend  all  its  resources  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  col- 
lective ends.  The  friction  that  ejdsts  in  countries  where  the 
laws  or  institutions  handed  down  from  former  generations  are 
incompatible  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people  has  dis- 
appeared.    A  key  has  been  foiuid  that  will  unlock  every  door. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  government  is  exposed  to  two 
dangers.  One,  the  smaller  one,  yet  sometimes  troublesome,  is 
I  the  difficulty  of  ascerUining  the  will  of  the  m&jority.  I  do  not 
mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  all  citizens  to  vote-,  because  it  most 
be  taken  that  those  who  do  not  vote  leave  their  will  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  do,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  by  any  machinery 
yet  devised  a  quite  honest  record  of  the  results  of  voting.  ^Vhere 
the  issues  are  weighty,  involving  immense  interests  of  individual 
men  or  groups  of  men,  the  danger  of  bribery,  of  force,  and  still 
more  of  fraud  in  taking  and  counting  votes,  is  a  serious  one. 
When  there  is  reason  to  think  that  ballots  have  been  tampered 
with,  the  value  of  the  system  is  gone ;  and  men  are  remitted  to 
the  old  mcthod-s  of  settling  their  differences. 

The  other  danger  is  that  minorities  may  not  sufficiently  assert 
themselves.  Where  a  majority  has  erred,  the  only  remedy 
against  the  prolongation  or  repetition  of  its  error  is  in  the  con- 
tinued protests  and  agitation  of  the  minority,  an  agitation  which 
ought  to  be  peaceably  conducted,  carried  on  by  voice  and  pen, 
but  which  must  be  vehement  enough  to  rouse  the  people  and 
deliver  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  blunders.  But  the 
more  complete  the  sway  of  majorities  is,  so  much  the  less  dis- 
posed is  a  minority  to  maintain  the  contest  It  loses  faith  in  its 
cause  and  in  itself,  and  allows  its  voice  to  be  silenced  by  the 
triumphant  cries  of  its  op]>onents.  How  are  men  to  acquiesce 
promptly  and  loyally  in  the  decision  of  a  majority,  and  yet  to  go 
on  arguing  agiiinst  it  1  how  can  they  be  at  once  submissive  and 
aggressive  1  That  conceit  of  his  own  goodness  and  greatness 
whicb  intoxicates  an  absolute  monarch  besets  a  sovereign  people 

*  Thifl  conipuriaon  U  an  old  one :  it  u  referred  to  by  Jamea  WlUon  in  tb« 
PtemuylTKnia  Convention  of  1787. — Elliot's  iJthaUSt  W.  524. 
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also,  and  the  slaviahness  with  which  his  miniBtcrs  approach  an 
Oriental  despot  ma.y  reappear  in  the  politicians  of  a  Western 
democracy.  The  duty  therefore  of  a  patriotic  statesman  in  a 
country  where  public  opinion  rules,  would  seem  to  be  rather  to 
resist  and  correct  than  to  encourage  the  dominant  sentiment 
He  will  not  be  content  with  trying  to  form  and  mould  and  lead 
it,  but  he  will  confront  it,  lecture  it,  remind  it  that  it  is  fallible, 
roQse  it  out  of  ita  self-complacency.  Unfortunately,  courage  and 
independence  are  plants  which  a  soil  impregnated  with  the  belief 
in  the  wisdom  of  numbers  does  not  tend  to  produce  :  nor  is  there 
any  art  kno^vn  to  statesmen  whereby  their  growth  can  be 
fostered. 

Experience  has,  however,  suggested  plans  for  lessoning  the 
risks  incident  to  the  dominance  of  one  particular  set  of  opinions. 
One  plan  is  for  the  people  themselves  to  limit  their  powers,  Le. 
to  surround  their  own  action  and  the  action  of  their  agents  with 
restrictioufi  of  time  and  method  which  compel  delay.  Another  is 
for  them  so  to  parcel  out  functions  among  many  agents  that  no 
flingle  one  chosen  indiscreetly,  or  obeying  his  mandate  over- 
cealously,  can  do  much  mischief,  and  that  out  of  the  multiplicity 
of  agents  differences  of  view  may  spring  which  will  catch  the 
atteution  of  the  citizens. 

The  temper  and  character  of  a  people  may  supply  more  valu- 
able safeguards.  The  country  which  has  worked  out  for  itself  a 
truly  free  government  must  have  done  so  in  virtue  of  the  vigorous 
individuality  of  its  children.  Such  an  individuality  does  not  soon 
yield  oven  to  the  pressure  of  democratic  conditions.  In  a  nation 
with  a  keen  moral  sense  and  a  capacity  for  strong  emotions, 
opinion  based  on  a  love  of  what  is  deemed  ju»t  or  good  will 
resist  the  multitude  when  bent  on  evil :  and  if  there  be  a  great 
variety  of  social  conditions,  of  modes  of  life,  of  religious  beliefs, 
tliese  will  prove  centres  of  resistance  to  a  dominant  tendency, 
like  rocks  standing  up  in  a  river,  at  which  he  whom  the  current 
sweeps  downwards  may  clutch.  Instances  might  be  cited  even 
from  countries  where  the  majority  has  had  every  source  of 
elrength  at  ita  command — physical  force^  tradition,  the  all  but 
universal  persuasions  and  prejudices  of  the  lower  as  well  as  of 
the  higher  classes — in  which  small  minorities  have  triumphed, 
first  by  startling  and  then  by  leavening  and  convincing  the 
naiority.  This  they  have  done  in  virtue  of  that  intensity  of 
belief  which  is  oftenest  found  in  a  small  sect  or  group,  not  be- 
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cauBO  it  is  amall,  but  because  if  its  belief  wore  not  intense  it 
would  not  venture  to  hold  out  at  all  a^inst  the  adverse  masa. 
The  energy  of  each  individual  in  the  minority  makes  it  in  the 
long  run  a  match  for  a  majority  huger  but  less  instinct  with 
vitality.  In  a  free  country  more  especially,  ten  men  who  care 
are  worth  a  hundred  who  do  not. 

Such  natural  compensations  as  this  occur  in  the  physical  as 
well  as  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  world,  and  preserve  both. 
But  they  are  compensations  on  which  the  practical  statesman 
cannot  safely  rely,  for  they  are  [jartial,  they  are  uncertain,  and 
they  probably  tend  to  diminish  with  the  progress  of  democracy. 
The  longer  public  opinion  has  ruled,  the  more  absolute  is  the 
authority  of  the  majority  likely  to  become,  the  less  likely  are 
energetic  minorities  to  arise,  the  more  are  politicians  likely  to 
occupy  themselves,  not  in  forming  opinion,  but  in  discovering 
and  hastening  to  obey  it. 
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It  was  observed  in  last  chapter  that  the  phrase  "government  by 
public  opinion  "  is  most  specifically  applicable  to  a  system  wherein 
the  will  of  the  people  acts  directly  and  constantly  upon  its  execu- 
tive and  legislative  agents.  A  govcmmctit  may  be  both  free  and 
good  without  being  subject  to  this  continuous  and  immediate 
control  Still  this  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  extension  of  the 
miifrage,  the  more  rapid  diffusion  of  news,  and  the  practice  of 
self-government  itself,  necessarily  lead  free  nations ;  and  it  may 
even  be  said  that  one  of  their  chief  problems  is  to  dense  means 
whereby  the  national  will  Bhall  be  most  fully  expressed,  most 
quickly  known,  most  unresistingly  and  cheerfully  oboyetl.  Delays 
and  jerks  are  avoided,  friction  and  consequent  waste  of  force  are 
prevented,  when  the  nation  itself  ^vatchcs  all  the  play  of  the 
machinery  and  guides  its  workmen  by  a  glance.  Towards  this  ' 
[gGAl  the  Americans  have  marched  with  steady  steps,  unconacionaly  i 
aa  well  as  consciously.     No  other  ])eopte  now  stands  so  near  it.     I 

Of  all  the  experiments  which  Ameiica  has  made,  this  is  that 
which  best  de^serves  study,  for  her  solution  of  the  problem  differs 
from  all  previous  solutions,  and  she  has  shown  more  boldness  in 
trusting  public  opinion,  in  recognizing  and  giving  effect  to  it, 
than  has  yet  been  shown  elsewhere.     Towering  over  Presidents  i 
and  State  governors,  over  Congress  and  State  legislatiures,  over  [ 
conventions  and  the  vast  machinery  of   party,  public   opinion  I 
fttaoda  outy  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great  source  of  power,  \ 
the  master  of  servants  who  tremble  before  it 

For  the  sake  of  making  clear  what  follows,  I  will  venture  to 
recapitulate  what  was  said  in  an  earlier  chapter  as  to  the  three 
forms  which  government  has  taken  in  free  countries.  First  came 
primary  assemblies,  such  as  those  of  the  Greek  republics  of  anti- 
quity, or  those  of  the  early  Teutonic  tribes,  which  have  survived 
YOU  u  g 
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hi  a  few  Swiss  cantons.  The  whole  people  met,  debated  current 
questions,  decided  them  by  its  vot<w,  chose  those  who  were  to 
carry  out  its  will.  Such  a  system  of  direct  popular  government  is 
possible  only  in  small  communities,  and  in  this  day  of  large  States 
bus  become  a  matter  rather  of  antiquariaa  curiosity  than  of 
practical  moment. 

In  the  second  form,  power  belongs  to  representative  bodies, 
Parliamentti  and  Chambt:ra.  The  people  in  their  various  local 
areas  elect  men.  supposed  to  be  their  wisest  or  most  influential, 
to  deliberate  for  them,  resolve  for  them,  choose  their  executive 
servants  for  them.  They  give  these  representatives  a  tolerably 
free  hand,  leaving  them  in  power  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  and  allowing  them  to  act  uncheclced,  except  in  ao  far  as 
custom,  or  possibly  some  fundamental  Iaw»  limits  their  discretion. 
This  is  done  in  the  faith  that  the  Chamber  will  feel  ita  responsi- 
bility and  act  for  the  beat  int<*rc5ts  of  tho  country^  carrying  out 
what  it  believes  to  bo  the  wisht's  of  the  umjonty,  unless  it  should 
be  convinced  that  in  some  pailicular  point  it  knows  better  than 
the  majority  what  the  interests  of  the  country  require.  Such  a 
system  haa  long  prevailed  in  England,  and  tho  English  model  has 
been  widely  imitatt'd  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the 
British  colonies. 

The  third  is  something  between  the  other  two.  It  may  be 
regarded  either  aa  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  primary 
assemblies  to  large  countries,  or  as  a  modification  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  in  tho  direction  of  direct  popular  sovereignty. 
There  is  still  a  legislature,  but  it  is  elected  for  so  short  a  time 
and  checked  in  so  many  ways  that  much  of  its  power  and  dignity 
has  departed.  Supremacy  is  not  with  it,  but  with  the  people, 
who  have  fixed  limits  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  and  who  use  it 
merely  as  a  piece  of  machinery  for  carrying  out  their  wishes  and 
settling  points  of  detail  for  them.  The  BU}>remacy  of  their  will 
is  expressed  in  the  existence  of  a  Constitution  placed  above  the 
legislature,  although  capable  of  alteration  by  a  direct  popular 
vote.  The  position  of  the  representatives  has  been  altered. 
They  are  conceived  of,  not  as  wise  and  strong  men  chosen  to 
govern,  but  as  delegates  under  specific  ordere  to  be  renewed  at 
short  intervals. 

This  is  the  form  established  in  the  United  Statea  Congresa 
sits  for  two  years  only.  It  is  strictly  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  a  fundamental 
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the  co-6xi£tenc6  of  the  State  governments,  which  the  Coiigtitution 
prot«ct«.  It  baa  (except  by  way  of  impeachmont)  no  control  over 
the  Federal  executive,  which  is  directly  named  by  and  responsible 
to  the  people.  So  too  the  State  logislaturea  sit  for  short  periods, 
do  not  appoint  the  State  executives,  are  hedged  in  by  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  State  constitutions.  The  people  frequently  legis- 
late directly  by  enacting  or  altering  a  constitution.  The  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty  could  hardly  bo  expressed  more  unmia- 
takably.  Allowing  for  the  dift'ereucea  to  which  the  vast  size  of 
the  country  gives  rise,  the  mass  of  the  citizens  may  be  deemed  as 
directly  the  supreme  power  in  the  United  States  as  the  Assembly 
wa.s  at  Athens  or  S3rracu8e.^  The  only  chock  on  the  mass  is  that 
which  they  have  themselves  imposed,  and  which  the  ancient 
democracies  did  not  possess,  the  difficulty  of  changing  a  rigid 
constitution.  And  this  difficulty  is  serious  only  as  regards  the 
rcderal  Constitutioa 

As  this  is  the  most  developed  form  of  popular  government,  so 
is  it  also  the  form  which  most  naturally  produces  whjit  I  have 
called  government  by  public  opinion.  Popular  government  may 
be  said  to  exist  wherever  all  power  is  lodged  in  and  issues  from 
the  people.  Government  by  public  opinion  exists  where  the 
Irishes  and  views  of  the  people  prevail,  even  before  they  have 
been  conveyed  through  the  regular  law -appointed  organs,  and 
without  the  need  of  their  being  so  conveyed.  As  in  a  limited 
monarchy  the  king,  however  powerful,  must  act  through  certain 
officers  and  in  a  defined  legal  way,  whereas  in  a  despotism  he 
■may  act  just  as  he  pleases,  and  his  initial  written  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  is  as  sure  of  obedience  as  his  full  name  signed  to  a  parch- 
ment authenticated  by  the  Great  Seal  or  the  counter-signature  of 
a  minister,  so  where  the  power  of  the  people  is  absolute,  legis- 
lators and  administrators  are  quick  to  catch  its  wishes  in  whatever 
way  they  may  be  indicated,  and  do  not  care  to  wait  for  the 
methods  which  the  law  prescribes.  This  happens  in  America. 
Opinion  rules  more  fully,  more  directly,  than  under  the  second 
of  the  systems  de3cril>ed  above. 

A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  State  governments  as 
of  the  National  government  will  show  that  legal  theory  as  well 
as  popular  self-confidence  gives  birth  to  this  rule   of  opinion. 

^  Rome  b  a  Mmewhat  pecnlUr  case,  because  she  left  far  more  power  to  her 
aoD*z«preiieatative  3uiial«  and  to  her  mngiBtrmttti  thau  the  Oreek  deinociiusfaBB  did 
to  ihdr  Senate  or  offidala.     Sea  Chapter  XXV.  in  Vol.  I. 
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Supreme  power  resides  in  the  whole  mass  of  citizena  They  have 
prescribed,  in  the  strict  terms  of  a  legal  docunxent,  the  form  of 
governmetit.  They  alone  have  the  right  to  change  it,  and  that 
only  ill  a  particular  way.  They  have  committed  only  a  part  of 
their  sovereignty  to  their  executive  and  legislative  ageats,  reserv- 
ing the  rest  to  themselves.  Hence  their  will,  or  in  other  words, 
public  opinion,  is  constantly  felt  by  these  agents  to  be,  legally  as 
well  as  practically,  the  controlling  authority.  In  England, 
Parliameat  is  the  nation,  not  merely  by  a  legal  fiction,  but 
because  the  nation  looks  to  Parliament  only,  having  neither 
reserved  any  authority  to  itself  nor  bestowed  any  elsewhere.  In 
America,  Congress  is  not  the  nation,  and  does  not  claim  to  be  sa 
The  ordinary  functions  and  business  of  government,  the  making 
of  laws,  the  imposing  of  tji,xes,  the  interpretation  of  laws  and 
their  execution,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations,  arc  parcelled  out  among  a  number  of  bodies 
and  persons  whoso  powers  are  eo  carefidly  balanced  and  touch  at 
so  many  pohiLs  that  there  is  a  constant  risk  of  conflicts,  even  of 
deadlocks.  Some  of  the  difficulties  thence  arising  are  dealt  with 
by  the  Courts,  as  questions  of  the  intorprotation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  in  many  cases  the  intervention  of  the  courts,  which 
can  act  only  in  a  suit  between  parties,  comes  too  late  to  deal  with 
the  matter,  which  may  be  an  urgent  one  ;  and  in  some  cases  there 
is  nothing  for  the  couiiis  to  decide,  because  each  of  the  conflicting 
powers  is  within  its  legal  right  The  Senate,  for  instance,  may 
refuse  the  measures  which  the  House  thinks  necessary.  The 
President  may  veto  bills  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  the  Houses 
may  not  have  a  two-thirds  majority  to  pass  them  over  his  veta 
Congress  may  urge  the  President  to  adopt  a  certain  course  of 
action,  and  the  President  may  refuse.  The  President  may  pro- 
pose a  treaty  to  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  may  reject  it.  In 
such  cases  there  is  a  stoppage  of  governmental  action  which  may 
involve  loss  to  the  country.^  The  master,  however,  is  at  band  to 
settle  the  quarrels  of  his  servants.  If  the  question  be  a  grave 
one,  and  the  mind  of  the  country  clear  upon  it,  public  opinion 
throws  its  wci^'ht  into  one  or  other  scale,  and  its  weight  is  deci- 
siv&     Should  opinion  be  neai'ly  balanced,  it  is  uo  doubt  difficult 

^  Thearetlcally,  of  courve,  ■  deadlock  may  arise  betwMD  the  two  Houmi  of 
Parliameut  in  RngluDd,  but  in  practice  one  House  almost  always  yields,  and  when 
it  refusea,  there  is  a  speedy  remedy  In  a  general  election,  the  result  of  which  baa 
of  late  years  been  always  accepted  by  the  Hooae  of  LonU  aa  concluaire. 
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to  ascertain,  till  the  next  election  arrives,  which  of  many  die- 
cordant  cries  is  really  the  prerailing  voice.  This  difficulty  muat^ 
in  a  large  country,  where  frequent  plebiscites  are  impossible,  be 
endured,  and  it  may  be  well,  when  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
is  not  great,  that  serious  decisions  should  not  be  quickly  taken. 
The  general  truth  remains  that  a  system  of  government  by  checks 
and  balances  specially  needs  the  presence  of  an  arbiter  to  incline 
the  scale  in  ^vour  of  one  or  other  of  the  balanced  authorities, 
and  that  public  opinion  must  therefore  be  more  freijuently  in- 
voked and  more  constantly  active  in  America  than  in  other 
eonntries. 

Those  who  invented  this  machinery  of  chocks  and  balances 
were  anxious  not  so  much  to  develop  public  opinion  as  to  resist 
and  build  up  breakwaters  against  it  No  men  were  less  revolu- 
tionary in  spirit  than  the  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution. 
They  made  a  revolution  in  the  name  of  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights :  they  were  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  the  dangers 
incident  to  democracy.  As  an  able  American  writer  says,  '*the 
prevalent  conception  of  popular  opinion  was  that  it  was  aggressive, 
revolutionary,  unreasoning,  paBsionate,  futile,  and  a  breeder  of 
mob  violence."  We  may  presently  inquire  whether  this  concep- 
tion has  been  verified.  Meantime  be  it  noted  that  the  efforts 
made  in  1787  to  divide  authority  and,  so  to  speak,  force  the 
current  of  the  popular  will  into  many  small  channels  instead  of 
permitting  it  to  rush  down  one  broad  bed,  have  really  tended  to 
exalt  public  opinion  above  the  regular  legally-appointed  organs 
of  government  Each  of  these  organs  is  too  small  to  form 
opinion,  too  narrow  to  express  it,  too  weak  to  give  effect  to  it 
It  grows  up  not  in  Congress,  not  in  State  legislatures,  not  in 
those  great  conventions  which  frame  platforms  and  choose  candi- 
dates, bat  at  large  among  the  people.  It  is  expressed  in  voices 
overywhero.  It  rules  as  a  pervading  and  impalpable  power,  like 
the  ether  which,  as  physicists  say,  passes  through  all  thinga  It 
binds  all  the  parts  of  the  complicated  system  together  and  gives 
them  whatever  unity  of  aim  and  action  they  possess. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  the  opitiion  of  the  whole 
nation  ia  a  moi*e  important  factor  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  in  Europe.  In  Europe  there  baa 
always  been  a  governing  class,  a  set  of  persons  whom  birth,  or 
wealth,  or  education  has  raised  above  their  fellows,  and  to  whom 
has  been  left  the  making  of  public  opinion  together  with  the 


conduct  of  adiuinistration  and  the  occupancy  of  places  in  the 
legislature.  The  public  opinion  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
England  has  been  substantially  the  opinion  of  the  class  which 
wears  black  coats  and  lives  in  good  houses,  thou^'h  in  the  two 
latter  countries  it  has  begun  of  lata  years  to  be  ait'ected  by  the 
opinion  of  the  classes  socially  lower.  Although  the  members  of 
the  English  Parliament  are  increasingly  controlled  by  their 
constituents,  still  the  influence  which  plays  most  steadily  on 
them  and  permeates  them  is  the  opinion  of  a  class  or  classes  and 
not  of  the  whole  nation.  The  class  to  which  the  great  majority 
of  members  of  both  Houses  belong  {Le,  the  landowners  and  the 
persona  occupied  in  professions  and  in  the  higher  walks  of 
commerce)  is  the  class  which  chiefly  forms  and  expresses  what 
is  called  public  opinion.  Even  in  these  days  of  vigilant  and  ex- 
acting constituencies  one  sees  many  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  democratic  robustness  or  provincial  crudity  of 
whose  ideas  melts  like  wax  under  the  intlucnce  of  fashionable 
dinner-parties  and  club  smoking-rooms.  It  is  a  common  complaint 
tbat  it  is  hard  for  a  member  to  "  keep  touch  "  with  the  opinion 
of  the  masses. 

In  the  Um'ted  States  public  opinion  is  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  nation,  with  little  distinction  of  social  classes.  The  poli- 
ticians, including  the  members  of  Congress  and  of  State  legisla- 
tures, are,  perhaps  not  (as  Americans  sometimes  insinuate)  below, 
yet  certainly  not  above  the  average  level  of  their  constituents. 
They  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  touch  with  outside  opinion. 
Washington  or  Albany  may  corrupt  them,  but  not  in  the  way 
of  modifjnng  their  political  ideas.  They  do  not  aspire  to  the 
function  of  forming  opinion.  They  are  like  the  Eastern  slave 
who  says  "  I  hear  and  obey."  Nor  is  there  any  one  class  or  set 
of  men,  or  any  one  "social  layer,"  which  more  than  another 
originates  ideas  and  builds  up  political  doctrine  for  the  mass. 
The  opinion  of  the  nation  is  the  resultant  of  the  views,  not  of  a 
number  of  classes,  but  of  a  multitude  of  indi\'iduals,  diverse,  no 
doubt^  from  one  another,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  politics  far 
less  diverse  than  if  they  were  members  of  groups  defined  by 
social  rank  or  by  property. 

The  consequences  are  noteworthy.  One  is,  that  statesmen 
cannot,  as  in  Euro])c»  declare  any  sentiment  which  they  find 
telling  ou  their  friends  or  their  opiwnents  in  politics  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  rich,  or  to  those  occupied  with  goverimient^  and  to 
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be  opposed  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people.  In  America 
you  cannot  appeal  from  the  cksses  to  the  masses.  Wh:it  the 
employer  thinks,  his  workmen  think.'  What  the  wholesale 
merchant  feels,  the  retail  storekeeper  feels,  and  the  poorer 
customers  feel.  Divisions  of  opinion  are  vertical  and  not  hori- 
zontal Obviously  IhlS  makerupinion  morcfeasily  a£certaine3p 
-while  increasing  its  force  as  a  governing  power,  and  gives  the 
people,  that  is  to  say,  all  classes  in  the  community,  a  clearer  and 
stronger  consciousnoss  of  being  the  rulers  of  their  country  than 
European  peoples  have.  Every  man  knows  that  he  is  himself  a 
part  of  the  government,  bound  by  duty  as  well  as  by  self-interest 
to  devote  part  of  his  time  and  thoughts  to  it^  He  may  neglect 
this  duty,  but  he  admitft  it  to  be  a  duty.  So  the  system  of 
party  organizations  already  described  is  built  upon  this  theory ; 
and  as  this  system  is  more  recent,  and  is  the  work  of  practical 
politicans,  it  is  even  better  evidence  of  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  than  are  the  provisions  of  Constitutions.  Compare 
European  countries,  or  compare  the  other  states  of  the  New 
World.  In  the  so-called  repubbcs  of  Central  and  South  America 
a  small  section  of  the  inhabitants  pursue  poUtics,  while  the  rest 
follow  their  ordinary  nvocations,  indifferent  to  elections  and  pro- 
nunciamentos  and  revolutions.  In  Germany,  and  in  the  German 
and  Slavonic  parts  of  the  Auatro-Hungarian  monarchy,  people 
think  of  the  government  as  a  great  machine  which  will  go  on, 
whether  they  put  their  hand  to  or  not,  a  few  persons  working 
it,  and  all  the  rest  paying  and  looking  on.  The  same  thing  is 
largely  true  of  republican  France,  and  of  semi-republicau  Italy, 
▼here  free  government  is  still  a  novelty,  and  local  self-govern- 
tnent  in  its  infancy.  Even  in  England,  though  the  fifty-six  years 
that  have  passed  over  her  since  the  great  Iteform  Act  have 
brought  many  new  ideas  with  them,  the  ordinary  voter  is  still 
far  from  feeling,  as  the  American  does,  that  the  government  is 
hia  own.  and  he  individually  responsible  for  its  conduct 

^  Of  rouise  I  do  not  include  questions  Bpecially  relating  to  Ubour,  in  which 
than  may  be  a  dixwt  oonlltct  ot  interests. 
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How  does  this  vague  ftuctiiatiog  complex  thing  we  call  public 
opinion — omnipotoiit  yet  indeterminate,  a  sovereign  to  whose 
voice  every  one  listens^  yet  who&e  wordS|  becaufie  he  speaks  with 
OS  many  tongues  aa  the  waves  of  a  boisterous  sea,  it  is  so  hard 
to  catch — how  does  public  opinion  express  itself  in  America  I 
By  what  organs  is  it  declared,  and  how,  since  these  organs  often 
contradict  oiiu  another,  can  it  bo  discovered  which  of  them  speak 
most  truly  for  the  mass  t  The  more  completely  popidar  sover- 
eignty prevails  in  a  country,  so  much  the  more  important  is  it 
that  the  organs  of  opinion  should  l>e  adequate  to  its  exjiression, 
prompt,  full,  and  unmistakable  in  their  utterances.  And  in  such 
European  countries  as  England  and  Franco,  it  is  now  felt  that 
the  most  successful  party  leader  is  he  who  can  best  divine  from 
these  organs  what  the  decision  of  the  jjcoplc  will  be  when  a  direct 
appeal  is  made  to  them  at  an  clcctioa 

I  have  already  observed  that  in  America  public  opinion  rules 
more  completely,  because  more  constantly,  tlian  anywhere  iu 
Europe.  Thiit  is  to  say,  it  is  a  power  not  merely  choosing  execu- 
tive and  legifilative  agents  at  certain  intervals,  but  continuously 
watching  and  guiding  those  agents,  who  look  to  it,  not  merely 
for  a  vote  of  approval  when  the  next  general  election  arrives, 
but  also  for  directions  which  they  are  eager  to  obey,  so  soon  as 
they  have  Icamt  their  meaning.  The  efficiency  of  the  organs  of 
opinion  is  thorufore  more  essential  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  than  even  to  England  or  France, 

An  organ  of  ]>ub]ic  opiniuii  is,  however,  not  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  views  and  tendencies  already  in  existence,  but  a  factor 
in  further  developirtg  and  niouldiug  the  judgment  of  the  peopla 
Opinion  makes  opinion.  Men  follow  in  the  [with  which  they 
sec  others  treading :  they  hasten  to  adopt  the  new  that  seems 
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likely  to  prevail.  Hence  every  weighty  voice,  be  it  that  of  a 
speaker,  or  a.n  assooiation,  or  a  public  meeting,  or  a  newBpa[>er, 
Ih  at  ouce  the  disclobure  of  an  existing  force  and  a  fui-ther  force 
influencing  othei's.  This  fitct,  while  it  multiplies  the  organs 
through  which  opinion  is  expressed,  increases  the  difficulty  of 
uaing  them  aright,  because  every  voice  seeks  to  represent  itself 
as  that  of  the  greater,  or  at  least  oi  a  growing  number.  The 
press,  and  particularly  the  newspaper  press,  is  of  course  the  chief 
organ  of  opinion.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  estimate  its  power 
even  in  his  own  country,  and  of  its  action  in  America  I  speak 
with  diflideuce,  feeling  how  much  more  there  is  to  be  known 
than  I  know,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  state  precisely  the  view, 
such  as  it  is,  which  I  have  been  led  to  form. 

Newspapers  are  powerful  in  three  ways — aa  narrators,  as 
Advocates,  and  as  weathercocks.  They  report  events,  they 
advance  arguments,  they  indicate  by  their  attitude  what  those 
who  conduct  them  and  are  interested  in  their  circulation  take  to 
be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  their  readers.  In  the  first  of  these 
regards  the  American  press  is  the  most  active  in  the  world. 
Nothing  escapes  it  which  can  attract  any  class  of  readers.  It 
does  not  even  confine  itself  to  events  that  have  happened,  but  is 
apt  to  describe  others  which  may  possibly  have  happened,  how- 
ever slight  the  evidence  for  them  :  parii^r  facta  alque  in/ecla 
tanebat.  This  habit,  from  which  of  course  the  best  papers  are 
exempt,  affects  its  worth  as  a  historic  record  and  its  influence 
with  sober-minded  people.  But  it  is  an  almost  inevitable  result 
of  the  high  pressure  under  which  the  newspaper  business  is 
carried  on.  The  appetite  for  news,  and  for  highly-spiced  or 
*'  sensational  "  news,  is  enormous,  and  journalists  working  mider 
keen  competition  and  in  unceasing  haste  are  disposed  to  take 
their  chance  of  the  correctneea  of  the  information  they 
receive. 

Some  harm  there  is,  but  probably  more  good.  A  story  is 
told  of  on  old  judge  who  was  asked  what  sort  of  a  circuit  he  had 
luul.  "Well,  much  like  other  circuits,"  he  answered.  "There 
were  a  good  many  verdicts  for  the  defendant  that  ought  to  have 
been  for  the  plaintiff,  and  a  good  many  verdicts  for  the  phiintiff 
that  ought  to  have  been  for  the  defendant  But,  on  tho  whole, 
justice  was  dona"  If  the  heedlessness  of  the  press  sometimes 
causes  pain  to  the  innocent,  it  does  a  great  and  necessary  service 
in  exposing  evil-doersi  many  of  whom  would  escape  were  it  never 
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to  apeak  except  upon  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  a  watch-dog  whose 
noisy  bark  must  be  tolerated,  even  when  the  person  who  ap- 
proaches has  no  ba*l  intent  No  doubt  charges  are  so  promiscu- 
ously and  often  so  lightly  made  aa  to  tell  less  than  they  woiild 
iu  a  country  where  the  law  of  libel  was  more  frequently  appealed 
to.  But  many  abuses  are  unveiled,  many  more  prevented  by 
the  foar  of  publicity. 

Although  tho  leading  American  newspapers  contain  far  more 
non-political  matter  than  those  of  Euroj>e,  thoy  also  contain, 
especially  of  course  before  any  important  election,  more  domestic 
political  intelligence  than  any,  except  perhaps  two  or  three,  of  the 
chief  Enj^lish  journals.  The  public  has  tho  benefit  of  knowing 
everything  ft  can  wish,  and  perhu{>s  mure  than  it  ought  to  wish, 
to  know  about  every  occurrence  and  every  personality.  The 
intelligence  is  not  quite  of  the  same  kind  aa  in  England  or 
Franco.  There  are  fewer  reports  of  speeches,  because  fewer 
speeches  of  an  argumentative  nature  are  made,  but  more  of  the 
schemes  and  doings  of  conventions  and  political  cliques,  as  well 
as  of  the  sayings  of  individuals. 

As  the  advocates  of  political  doctrines,  newspapers  are  of 
course  powerful,  because  they  are  universally  read  and  often  ably 
written.  They  are  commonly  accused  of  unfairness  and  vitupera- 
tion, but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  marked  difference  in  this  respect 
between  thoir  behaviour  and  that  of  European  papers  at  a  time 
of  excitement  Nor  could  I  discover  that  their  ar-^uments  were 
any  more  frequently  than  in  Europe  addressed  to  prejudices 
rather  than  to  reason.  What  struck  me  was  that  in  America  a 
leading  article  carries  less  weight  of  itself,  being  discounted  by 
tho  shrewd  reader  as  the  sort  of  thing  which  the  paper  must  of 
course  he  expected  to  say,  and  ia  effective  only  when  it  takes 
hold  of  some  fact  (real  or  supposed),  and  hammers  it  into  the 
public  mind.  This  is  what  tho  unclean  politician  has  to  fear. 
Mere  abuse  he  does  not  care  for,  but  constant  references  to  and 
comments  on  misdeeds  of  which  he  cannot  clear  himself  tell  in 
the  long  nm  against  him. 

Regarding  the  ymrty  press  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of 
opinion  whether  by  argument  or  by  authority,  it  is  probably  less 
powerful  in  America  than  in  Europe,  because  its  average  public 
is  shrewder,  more  independent,  less  readily  impressed  by  the 
mysterious  "  we."  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  paper  by  which  any 
considerable  number  of  people  swear;  and  am  sure  that  com* 
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pftratively  few  quote  their  favourite  newspaper  as  an  oracle  in 
the  way  maay  persons  still  <Io  in  Enghind. 

In  the  cities  where  one  finds  really  strong  papers,  each  is 
exposed  to  a  severer  competition  than  in  Europe,  for,  except  in 
country  places,  most  people  look  at  more  than  one  newspaper. 
The  late  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  who  for  numy  years  owned  and 
edited  the  New  York  Tribunej  is  probably  the  only  case  of  an 
editor  who,  by  hia  decided  views  and  maj-ked  individuality, 
joined  to  journalistic  talent  and  great  self-confidence,  fTwjuired 
such  a  pcraomd  influence  over  multitudes  of  readers  as  to  make 
them  watch  for  and  follow  hia  deliverances.  He  was  to  the  later 
Whig  party  and  the  earlier  Kepublioan  party  much  what  Katkoff 
was  in  our  own  time  to  the  National  party  in  Russia,  and  of  course 
had  a  far  greater  host  of  readers. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  third  capacity  as  an  index  and  mirror  of 
pablic  opinion  that  the  press  is  looked  to.  This  is  the  function 
it  chiefly  aims  at  discharging ;  and  public  men  feel  that  in  show- 
ing deference  to  it  they  are  propitiating,  and  inviting  the  com- 
mands of,  public  opinion  itself.  In  worshipping  the  deity  you 
leam  to  conciliate  the  priest  But  as  every  possible  view  and 
tendency  finds  expression  through  Pome  organ  in  the  press,  the 
problem  is  to  discover  which  views  have  got  popular  strength 
behind  them.  Professed  pjirty  journals  are  of  little  use,  though 
one  may  sometimes  discover  from  the  way  they  advance  an  argu- 
ment whether  they  think  it  will  really  tell  on  the  opposite  party, 
or  use  it  only  because  it  falls  within  thoir  own  programme 
More  may  therefore  bo  gleaned  from  the  independent  or  semi- 
independent  journals,  whereof  there  are  three  classes :  papers 
which,  like  two  or  three  in  the  great  citie-s,  generally  stipport  one 
party,  but  are  apt  to  fly  ofF  fi*om  it  when  they  disapprove  its 
conduct,  or  think  the  people  will  do  so;  papers  which  devote 
themselves  maiiJy  to  news,  though  they  may  give  editorial  aid 
to  one  or  other  party,  according  to  the  particular  issue  involved, 
Knd  papers  not  professedly  or  primarily  political.  Of  this  last 
elflSB  the  most  important  meuibers  are  the  religious  weeklies,  to 
whose  number  and  influence  few  parallels  can  be  discovered  in 
Europe,  They  are  mostly  either  neutral  or  somewhat  loosely 
attached  to  their  party,  usually  the  Republican  party,  because  it 
began  as  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  includes,  in  the  North,  the 
greater  number  of  serious-minded  people.  It  is  only  on  great 
occasions,  such  as  a  presidential  election,  or  when  some  question 
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involving  moral  issues  comes  up,  that  they  discuss  current 
politics  at  length.  When  they  do,  great  is  their  power,  because 
they  are  deemed  to  be  less  "  thirlod  "  to  a  party  or  a  leader, 
because  they  speak  from  a  moral  standpoint,  and  because  they 
are  read  on  Sunday,  a  time  of  leisure,  when  their  seed  is  more 
likely  to  take  root  The  monthly  magazines  deal  less  with 
politics  than  do  the  three  leading  English  monthlies,  or  the  older 
English  quarterlies^  but  their  influence  seems  to  grow  with  the 
increasing  amount  of  excellent  writing  they  contain. 

During  presidential  contests  much  importance  is  attributed  to 
the  attitude  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  great  cities,  for  the 
revolt  of  any  one  from  its  party — as,  for  instance,  the  revolt  of 
several  Republican  papers  during  the  election  of  1884 — indicates 
discontent  and  danger.  Newspapers  take  more  notice  of  coo 
another,  both  by  quoting  from  friendly  sheets  and  by  attacking 
hostile  ones,  than  is  usmd  in  England,  so  that  any  incident  or 
witticism  which  can  tell  in  a  campaign  is  at  once  taken  up  and 
read  in  a  day  or  two  in  every  city  from  Detroit  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Americans  have  invented  an  organ  for  catching,  meaBur- 
ing,  and  indicating  opinion,  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  in  their 
practice  of  citing  the  private  deliverances  of  prominent  men« 
Sometimes  this  is  done  by  publishing  a  letter,  addressed  not  to 
the  newspaper  but  to  a  friend,  who  gives  it  the  publicity  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Sometimes  it  is  announced  how  the 
prominent  man  is  going  to  rote  at  the  next  election.  One  may 
often  notice  short  paragraphs  stating  that  Judge  So-and-So,  or 
Dr.  Blank,  an  eminent  clergyman,  i&  going  to  **  bolt "  the  Presi- 
dential or  State  ticket  of  his  party ;  and  perhaps  the  reasons 
assigned  for  his  conduct  follow.  Of  the  same  nature,  but  more 
elaborate,  is  the  interview,  in  which  the  prominent  man  unbosoms 
himself  to  a  reporter,  giving  hia  view  of  the  political  position  in 
a  manner  less  formal  and  obtrusive  but  not  less  effective  than 
that  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  such  as  Englishmen  write.  Some- 
times, at  the  editor's  suggestion,  or  of  his  own  motion,  a  brisk 
reporter  waits  on  the  leading  citizen  and  invites  the  expression 
of  his  views,  which  is  rarely  refused,  though,  of  course,  it  may 
be  given  in  a  guarded  and  unsatisfying  way.  Sometimes  the 
leading  citizen  himself,  when  he  has  a  fact  on  which  to  com- 
ment, or  a  set  of  views  to  communicate,  sends  for  the  reporter, 
who  is  only  too  glad  to  attend.  The  plan  has  many  con- 
veniences, among  which  is  the  possibility  of  disavowing  any  piu*- 
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tdcuLir  phrase  as  one  which  has  failed  to  convey  the  speaker's 
tiue  meaning.  All  these  devices  serve  to  help  the  men  of 
eminence  to  impress  their  ideas  on  the  public,  while  they  show 
that  there  is  ^  part  of  the  public  which  desires  such  guidance. 

Taking  the  American  press  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  serve  the 
expression,  and  subserve  the  formation,  of  public  opinion  more 
fuUy  than  does  the  press  of  any  part  of  the  Eiu-opcan  continent, 
awd  not  less  fully  than  that  of  England.  Individual  ncwEipapers 
and  joumaliBtB  altogether  may  enjoy  less  power  than  is  the  case 
in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World  ;  but  if  this  be  so»  the  cause 
18  to  be  found,  not  in  the  inferior  capacity  of  editors  and  writers, 
but  in  the  superior  independence  of  the  reading  public,  who 
regard  their  pnpcr  differently  from  the  English,  while  finding  it 
no  less  necessary  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  free  government. 
The  American  press  may  not  be  above  the  moral  level  of  the 
average  good  citizen — in  no  country  docs  one  either  expect  or 
find  it  to  bo  so — but  it  is  above  the  level  of  the  Machine  poli- 
ticians in  the  cities.  In  the  war  waged  against  these  worthies 
the  newspapers  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago 
have  been  one  of  the  most  cftective  bittalions. 

While  Ixjlieving  that  a  complete  picture  of  current  opinion 
can  be  more  easily  gathered  from  American  than  from  English 
journals,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  supply  all  a  politician 
needs.  Any  one  who  has  made  it  his  business  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  English  opinion  must  be  sensible  that  when  he  has  been  away 
from  England  for  a  foiv  weeks,  he  is  sure,  no  matter  how  dib- 
gently  he  peruses  the  leading  English  papers  of  all  shades,  to 
"  lose  touch  "  of  the  current  sentimGnt  of  England  in  its  actuality. 
The  journals  seem  to  convey  to  him  what  their  writers  wish  to 
be  believed,  and  not  necessarily  what  the  people  are  really 
thinking ;  and  he  feels  more  and  more  as  weeks  pass  the  need  of 
an  hour's  talk  with  four  or  tive  discerning  friends  of  ditferent 
types  of  thought,  from  whom  he  ^vill  gather  how  current  facts 
strike  and  move  the  mind^  of  his  countrymen.  Every  prudent 
man  keeps  a  circle  of  such  friends,  by  whom  he  can  test  and  cor- 
rect his  own  impressions  better  than  by  the  almost  official  utter- 
ances of  the  party  journals.  So  in  America  there  is  much  to  be 
Immt— even  a  stranger  can  perceive  it — from  conversation  with 
judicious  observers  outside  politics  and  typical  representatives  of 
political  sections  and  social  classes,  which  the  most  diligent  study 
of  the  press  will  not  give. 


Letters  on  public  questions  from  their  constituents  to  membere 
of  Congress  or  of  State  legislatures  seem  to  be  less  frequent  than 
in  England,  where  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  find  thorn 
no  contemptible  indication  of  the  topics  that  occupy  the  mind  of 
the  people. 

Except  during  electoral  campaigns,  public  meetings,  and 
especially  public  political  dinners,  play  a  smaller  part  in  the 
political  life  of  the  United  States  than  in  that  of  France  or 
England.  Meetings  were,  of  course,  more  frequent  during  the 
struggle  against  slavery  than  they  need  be  in  these  quieter  times, 
yet  the  difference  between  European  and  American  practice  can- 
not be  wholly  due  to  the  more  stirring  questions  which  have 
latterly  roused  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen.  A  meeting  in 
America  is  usually  held  for  some  practical  object,  such  as  the 
selection  of  candidiites  or  the  creation  of  an  organization,  less 
often  as  a  more  demonstration  of  opinion  and  means  of  instruc- 
tion. When  iriabructit.m  is  desired,  the  habit  is  to  bring  down  a 
man  of  note  to  give  a  political  lecture,  paying  him  from  S50  to 
$100,  or  perhaps  even  :B125  (£10  to  £20  or  £25),  nor  is  it 
thought  unliofloniing  for  senators  and  ex-senators  to  accept  such 
fees.  At  the  meetings  during  an  election  campaign,  which  arc 
numerous  enough,  there  is  little  argumentative  speaking,  for 
those  who  attend  are  assumed  to  be  all  members  of  one  party, 
sound  alrcafly,  and  needing  nothing  but  an  extra  doze  of  en- 
thusiasm. Members  of  Congress  do  not  deliver  such  annual  dis- 
courses to  their  constituents  as  it  has  become  the  fashion  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  deliver  in  England  ;  and 
have  indeed  altogether  an  easier  time  of  it  as  regards  speaking, 
though  a  far  harder  one  as  regards  the  getting  of  places  for  their 
constituents.  American  visitors  to  England  seem  surprised  and 
even  a  little  edified  when  they  find  how  much  meetings  are 
made  to  do  there  in  the  way  of  eliciting  and  cultivating  opinion 
among  the  electors.  I  have  often  heard  them  praise  the  English 
custom,  and  express  the  wish  that  it  prevailed  in  their  own 
country. 

As  the  ceaseless  desire  of  every  public  man  is  to  know  which 
way  the  people  are  going,  and  as  the  pulls  are  the  only  sure 
index  of  opinion,  every  election,  however  small,  is  watched  with 
close  attention.  Now  elections  are  in  the  United  States  as  plen- 
tiful as  revolutions  in  Peru.  The  vote  cast  for  each  party  in  a 
city,  or  State  legtBlatiu-e  disti'ict,  or  congressional  djfitrict^  or 
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Slate,  at  the  last  pre^iouft  election,  is  compared  with  that  now 
cast,  aad  inferences  drawn  as  to  what  will  happen  at  the  next 
State  or  presidential  election.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the 
State  pollings  that  immediately  precede  a  presidential  election, 
for  they  not  only  indiaito  the  nioraontary  temper  of  the  (mr- 
ticular  voters  but  tell  ujwn  the  country  geneniUy,  affecting  that 
large  number  who  wish  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  As  ha{)pett3 
in  the  similar  case  of  what  are  called  **  by-elections  "  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England,  too  much  weight  is  generally  attributed 
to  these  contests,  M'hioh  are  sometimes,  though  less  frequently 
than  in  England,  decided  by  purely  local  causea  Such  elections, 
however,  give  the  people  oppurtunitica  of  expressing  their  dis- 
pleasure at  any  recent  misconduct  charg(aible  to  a  jmrty,  and 
sometimes  lead  the  party  managers  to  repent  in  time  and  change 
their  course  before  the  graver  struggle  arrives. 

AMOciations  are  created,  extended,  and  worked  in  the  United 
States  more  quickly  and  effectively  than  in  iiny  other  country. 
In  nothing  does  the  executive  talent  of  the  people  bettor  shine 
than  in  the  promptitude  wherewith  the  idea  of  an  organization 
for  a  common  object  is  taken  up,  in  the  instinctive  disciplijie 
tiiat  makes  every  one  who  joins  in  starting  it  fall  into  his  place, 
in  the  practical,  business-like  turn  which  the  discus&ions  forth- 
with take.  Thus  in  November  1884,  the  cattlemen  of  the 
farther  West,  finding  difficulties  in  driving  their  herds  from 
Texas  to  Wyoming  and  Montana,  suddenly  convoked  a  great  con- 
vention in  Chicago  which  jiresented  a  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  broad  route  from  South  to  North,  and  resolved  on  the -steps 
proper  for  obtaining  the  necessary  legislation.  Here,  however, 
we  are  concerned  with  associations  only  iis  organs  for  focussing 
and  propagating  opinion.  The  greater  ones,  such  as  the  tem- 
peiuuce  and  total  abstinence  societies,  ramify  over  the  country 
and  constitute  a  species  of  political  organization  which  figures  in 
State  and  even  in  presidential  contesta.  Nearly  every  "cause," 
j>hilanthropic,  economic,  or  social,  has  something  of  the  kind. 
Local  associations  or  committees  axe  often  formed  in  cities  to 
combat  the  Machine  ^>oliticiana  in  the  interests  of  municipal 
reform  ;  while  every  im^wrtiint  election  calls  into  being  a  number 
of  "campaign  clubs,"  which  work  while  the  struggle  lasts,  and 
are  then  dissolved.  For  these  money  is  soon  forthcoming ;  it  is 
more  plentiful  than  in  Europe,  and  subscribed  more  readily  for 
[tolitical  purposes. 
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Such  associations  have  great  importance  in  the  development 
of  opinion,  for  they  rouse  attention,  excite  discussioDj  formulate 
pruiciples,  suhmit  plans,  embolden  and  stimulate  their  members, 
produce  that  impression  of  a  spreading  movement  which  goes  so 
iai  towards  suooess  with  a  sjnnpatbetic  and  sensitive  people. 
FosswrU  quia  posse  tidmiur  is  doubly  true  in  America  as  regards 
the  spectators  as  well  as  the  actors,  because  the  appearance  of 
strength  gathers  recruits  as  well  as  puts  heart  into  the  original 
combatants.  Unexpected  support  gathers  to  every  rising  cause. 
If  it  be  true  that  individuality  is  too  weak  in  the  country,  strong 
and  eelf  -  reliant  stat^men  or  publicist  too  few,  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  value  of  this  habit  of  forming  associations,  for  it 
creates  new  centres  of  force  and  motion,  and  nourishes  young 
causes  and  unpopular  doctrines  into  self-confident  aggresaiveneas. 
But  in  any  case  they  are  useful  as  indications  of  the  tendencies 
at  work  and  the  forces  behind  these  tendencies.  By  watching 
the  attendance  at  the  meetings,  the  language  held,  the  amount  of 
zeal  displayed,  a  careful  observer  can  discover  what  ideas  are 
getting  hold  of  the  popular  mind. 

One  sigiiiticant  diiTercnco  between  the  formation  and  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  remains 
to  be  not^d.  In  England  and  Wales  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population  was  in  1881  to  be  found  in  twenty-eight  cities  with 
a  population  exceeding  70,000  (total  9,310,933).  In  Franco 
opinion  is  mainly  produced  in  and  policy,  except  upon  a  few  of 
the  broadest  is.sues,  dictated  by,  the  urban  population,  though  its 
number  falls  much  below  that  of  the  rural.  In  America  the 
cities  with  a  piopulation  exceeding  70,000  inhabitants  were,  in 
1880,  twenty-four  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
6,553,880,  that  is,  less  than  one-seventh  uf  the  total  population. 
The  number  of  persons  to  the  sqiuire  mile  is  446  in  England, 
only  17*29  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  Hence 
those  influences  formative  of  opinion  which  city  life  produces, 
the  presence  of  political  leaders,  the  influence  they  personally 
diHuse,  the  striking  out  and  testing  of  ideas  in  conversation, 
may  tell  somewhat  less  on  the  American  than  on  the  English 
people,  crowded  together  in  their  little  island,  and  would  tell 
much  less  but  for  the  Btronger  social  instincts  of  the  Americans 
and  the  more  general  habit  of  reading  daily  newspajMjrs. 

In  endeavouring  to  gather  the  tendencies  of  popular  opinion, 
the  task  of  an  American  statesman  is  in  some  respects  easier 
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than  that  of  his  English  compeer.  As  social  distinctions  count 
for  less  in  America,  the  same  t-endencies  are  more  generally  mid 
uniformly  diffused  through  all .  classes,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
difioount  so  many  special  points  of  difference  which  may  affect 
the  result*  As  social  intercourse  is  eaiiier,  and  thoro  is  less  f^Mi^ 
between  a  person  in  the  higher  and  one  in  the  huinhler  ranks,  a 
man  can  better  pick  up  in  conversation  the  sentimente  of  his 
poorer  neighbours.  Moreover,  the  number  of  persons  who 
belong  to  neither  party,  or  on  whom  jMirty  allegiance  site  loosely, 
is  relatively  smaller  than  in  England,  so  the  unpredictable  vote 
— the  doubtful  element  which  includes  those  called  in  England 
'*arm-chair  politicians" — does  not  so  much  disturb  calculations. 
Nevertheless  the  task  of  discerning  changes  and  predicting  con- 
Mquences  is  always  a  difficult  one,  in  which  the  most  skilful 
obserrers  may  err.  The  country  is  large,  the  din  of  voices  is 
incessant,  the  parties  are  in  many  places  nearly  balanced. 
There  are  frequent  small  changes  from  which  it  would  bo  rash 
to  infer  any  real  movement  of  opinion,  even  as  he  who  comes 
down  to  the  beach  must  watch  many  wavelets  break  in  ripples 
on  the  sand  before  he  can  tell  whether  the  tide  be  ebbing  or 
flowing. 

It  may  be  asked  how,  if  the  organs  of  public  opinion  give  so 
often  an  uncertain  sound,  public  opinion  can  with  truth  be  said 
not  only  to  reign  but  to  govern.  The  answer  is  that  a  sovereign 
ia  not  the  less  a  sovereign  because  his  commands  are  sometimes 
misheard  or  misreported.  In  America  every  one  listens  for 
them.  Those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  country  obey  to  the 
best  of  their  hearing.  They  do  not,  as  has  been  heretofore  the 
case  in  Europe,  act  on  their  own  view,  and  ask  the  people  to 
tatify :  they  take  the  course  which  they  believe  the  people  at 
the  moment  det>ire.  Leaders  do  not,  as  sometimes  still  happens 
in  England,  seek  to  force  or  anticipate  opinion ;  or  if  they  do, 
they  suffer  for  the  blunder  by  provoking  a  reaction.  The  people 
XDUet  not  be  hunied.  A  statesman  is  not  expected  to  move 
fthe«d  of  them ;  he  must  rather  seem  to  follow,  though  if  he  has 
the  courage  to  tell  the  jMSOple  that  they  are  ^v^ong,  and  refuse  to 
l}e  the  instrument  of  their  errors,  ho  ^vill  be  all  the  more  respected. 
Those  who  fail  because  they  mistake  aldies  and  cross  currents 
for  the  main  stream  of  opinion,  fail  more  often  from  some  per- 
sonal bias,  or  from  vanity,  or  from  hearkening  to  a  clique  of 
adherents,  than  from  want  of  materials  for  observation.  A  man 
vol*  n  R 
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who  can  disengage  himself  from  preconceptiona,  who  is  in  genuine 
sympathy  with  his  countrymen,  and  poBseases  the  art  of  Imowing 
where  to  look  for  typical  manifestc^tions  of  their  sentiments,  will 
find  the  organs  through  which  opinion  finds  expression  more 
adequate  as  weU  as  more  abundant  in  America  than  they  are  in 
any  other  country. 


CHAPTER  LXXX 


KATIONAL  CHARAOTEMSnCS  A3   MOULDING   PUBtIC  OPINION 

As  the  public  opinion  of  a  people  is  even  more  directly  than  ita 
political  institutions  the  reflection  and  expression  of  it«  chniucter, 
it  is  convenient  to  begin  the  analysis  of  opinion  in  America  by 
noting  some  of  those  general  features  of  national  character  which 
^ve  tone  and  colour  to  the  people's  thoughts  and  feelings  on 
politics.  There  are,  of  course,  varieties  proper  to  diiferent  classes, 
and  to  difl'erent  parts  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  Union ;  but  it  is 
well  to  consider  first  such  characteristics  as  belong  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  and  afterwards  to  examine  the  various  classes  and  districts 
of  the  country.  And  when  I  speak  of  the  nation  I  mean  the  native 
Americans.  Wliat  follows  is  not  applicable  to  the  recent  immigrants 
from  Europe,  and,  of  course,  even  lees  applicable  to  the  Southern 
negroes  \  though  both  these  elements  are  potent  by  their  votes. 

The  Americans  are  a  good-natured  people,  kindly,  helpful  to 
one  another,  disposed  to  take  a  charitable  view  even  of  wrong- 
doers. Their  anger  sometimes  flames  up,  but  the  fire  is  soon 
extinct  Nowhere  is  cruelty  more  abhorred.  Even  a  mob 
Ijmching  a  horse  thief  in  the  West  has  consideration  for  the 
criminal,  and  will  give  him  a  good  drink  of  whisky  before  he  is 
strung  up.  Cnielty  to  slaves  was  rare  while  slavery  lastud,  the 
beet  proof  of  which  is  the  quietness  of  the  slaves  during  the  war 
when  all  the  men  and  many  of  the  boys  of  the  South  were  serving 
in  the  Confederate  armies.  As  everybody  knows,  juries  are 
more  lenient  to  offences  of  all  kinds  but  one,  ofleuces  against 
women,  than  they  are  anywhere  in  Europe.  The  Southern 
**  rebels  "  were  soon  forgiven ;  and  though  civil  wars  are  pro- 
verbially bitter,  there  have  been  few  struggles  in  which  the 
combatants  did  so  many  little  friendly  acts  for  one  another,  few 
in  which  even  the  vanquished  have  so  quickly  buried  their 
resentments.      It  is  true  that  newspapers  and  public  s{>cakcrs 
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saj  hard  things  of  their  opponents ;  but  this  is  a  part  of  the 
game,  and  is  besides  a  way  of  relieving  their  feelings :  the  bark 
is  Bometimea  the  louder  in  order  that  a  bite  may  not  follow. 
Vindictiveneas  shown  by  a  public  man  excites  general  dis- 
approval, and  the  maxim  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones  is 
pushed  so  far  that  an  offender's  misdeeds  are  often  forgotten 
when  they  ought  to  be  remembered  against  him. 

All  the  world  knows  that  they  are  a  humorous  people.  They 
are  as  conspicuously  the  purveyors  of  humour  to  the  nineteentJi 
century  as  the  French  were  the  purveyors  of  wit  to  the 
eighteenth.  Nor  is  this  sense  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  things 
confined  to  a  few  brilliant  writers.  It  is  diflfused  among  the 
whole  people ;  it  colours  their  ordinary  life,  and  gives  to  their 
talk  that  distinctively  new  flavour  which  a  Euro[>ean  palate 
enjoys.  Their  capacity  for  enjoying  a  joke  against  themselves 
was  oddly  illustrated  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  a  time  of 
stem  excitement,  by  the  merriment  which  arose  over  the  hasty 
retreat  of  the  Federal  troops  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  When 
William  M.  Tweed  was  ruling  and  robbing  New  York,  and  had 
set  on  the  bench  men  who  were  openly  prostituting  justice,  the 
citizens  found  the  situation  so  amusing  that  they  almost  forgot 
to  be  angry.  Much  of  President  Lincoln's  popularity,  and  much 
also  of  the  gift  he  showed  for  restoring  confidence  to  the  North 
at  the  darkest  moments  of  the  war,  was  due  to  the  humorous 
way  he  used  to  turn  things,  conveying  the  impression  of  not 
being  himself  imeasy,  even  when  he  was  moat  sa 

That  inda!gent  view  of  mankind  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  view  o<,ld  in  a  people  whose  ancestors  were  penetmted 
with  the  belief  in  original  sin,  is  strengthened  by  this  wish  to 
get  amusement  out  of  everything.  The  want  of  seriousness 
which  it  produces  may  bo  more  apparent  than  real  Yet  it  has 
its  significance ;  for  people  become  affected  by  the  language  they 
use,  as  we  see  men  grow  into  cynics  when  they  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  talking  cynicism  for  the  sake  of  effect 

They  are  a  hopeful  people.  Whether  or  no  they  are  right  in 
calling  themselves  a  new  people,  they  certainly  seem  to  feel  in 
their  veins  the  bounding  pulse  of  youth.  They  see  a  long  vista 
of  years  stretching  out  before  them,  in  which  they  will  have 
time  enough  to  cure  all  their  faults,  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
that  block  their  path.  They  look  at  their  enormous  territory 
with  its  still  ouly  half-explored  sources  of  wealth,  they  reckon 
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up  the  growth  of  their  population  and  thoir  producta,  they 
coutiust  the  comfort  and  intelligence  of  their  labouring  cliusses 
with  the  condition  of  the  musses  in  the  Old  World,  They 
remember  the  dangers  that  so  long  threatened  the  Union  from 
the  alave  power,  and  the  rebellion  it  raised,  and  see  peace  and 
harmony  now  restored,  the  South  more  prosperous  and  contented 
than  at  any  previous  epoch,  perfect  good  feeling  between  all 
•ectiona  of  the  country.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  believe  in 
their  star.  And  this  sanguine  temper  makes  them  tolerant  of 
evils  which  they  regard  as  transitory,  removable  as  soon  as  time 
can  be  found  to  root  them  up. 

They  have  unboimded  faith  in  what  they  call  the  People  and 
in  a  democratic  system  of  government.  The  great  states  of  the 
European  continent  are  distracted  by  tbe  contests  of  Kepublicons 
and  Monarchistii,  and  of  rich  and  poor, — contests  which  go  down 
to  the  foundations  of  government,  and  in  France  are  further 
embittered  by  religious  passions.  Even  in  England  the  ancient 
Constitution  is  always  under  repair,  and  while  many  think  it  is 
being  ruined  by  changes,  others  hold  that  still  greater  changes 
are  needed  to  make  it  tolerable.  No  such  questions  trouble 
American  minds,  for  nearly  everybody  believes,  and  everybody 
declares,  that  the  frame  of  government  is  in  its  main  linos  so 
fixcellent  that  such  reforms  as  seem  called  for  need  not  touch 
those  lines,  but  are  required  only  to  protect  the  Constitution 
'from  being  perverted  by  the  parties.  Hence  a  further  confidence 
it  the  people  are  sure  to  decide  right  in  the  long  run,  a  con- 
idence  inevitable  and  essential  in  a  government  which  refers 
every  question  to  tbe  arbitrament  of  numbers.  There  have,  of 
course,  been  instances  where  the  once  insignificant  minority 
proved  to  have  been  wiser  than  the  majority  of  the  moment. 
Such  was  eminently  the  case  in  the  great  slavery  struggle.  But 
here  the  minority  prevailed  by  growing  into  a  majority  as  events 
developed  the  real  issues,  so  that  this  also  has  been  deemed  a 
ground  for  holding  that  all  minorities  which  have  right  on  their 
side  will  bring  round  their  antagonists,  and  in  the  long  run  win 

voting  power.  If  you  ask  an  intelligent  citizen  why  he  bo 
liolds,  he  will  ans^rer  that  truth  and  justice  are  sure  to  make 
their  way  into  the  minda  and  consciences  of  the  majority.  This 
is  deemed  an  axiom,  and  the  more  readily  so  deemed,  because 
truth  is  identified  with  common  sense,  tbe  quality  which  the 
average  citizen  is  most  confidently  proud  of  possessing. 


This  feeling  shades  off  into  another,  externally  like  it^  but  at 
bottom  distinct — the  feeling  not  only  that  the  majority,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  will  and  must  prevail,  but  that  ite  being  the 
majority  proves  it  to  be  right  This  feeling  appears  in  the  guise 
Bometimcs  of  piety  and  sometimes  of  fatalism.  Keligious  minds 
hold — you  find  tho  idea,  imderlying  many  books  and  hear  it  in 
many  pulpits — that  Divine  Providence  has  specially  chosen  and 
led  the  American  people  to  work  out  a  higher  type  of  freedom 
and  civilization  than  any  other  state  has  yet  attained,  and  that 
this  great  work  will  siu-ely  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  the 
protecting  hand  which  has  so  long  guided  it  Before  others  who 
are  leas  sensitive  to  such  impressions,  tho  vdW  of  the  people 
looms  up  like  one  of  the  irresistible  forces  of  natiu'e,  which 
you  must  obey,  and  which  you  can  turn  and  use  only  by 
obeying.  In  the  famous  words  of  Bacon,  non  nisi  parendo 
vincitur. 

The  Americans  are  an  educated  people,  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population  in  any  European  country  except 
Switzerland,  parts  of  Germany,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Scotland  ; 
that  is  to  say,  tho  average  of  knowledge  is  higher,  tho  habit  of 
reading  and  thinking  more  generally  diffused,  than  in  any  other 
country.  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  native  Americans,  excluding 
negroes  and  recent  immigrants.)  They  know  the  constitution  of 
their  own  country,  they  follow  public  affairs,  they  join  in  local 
government  and  learn  from  it  how  government  must  bo  carried 
on,  and  in  {wrticuliir  how  discussion  must  be  conducted  in  meet- 
ings, and  ita  results  tested  at  elections.  The  Town  meeting  has 
been  the  most  jierfect  school  of  solf-govornmRut  in  any  modem 
country.  They  exercise  their  minds  on  theological  questions, 
debating  points  of  Christian  doctrine  with  no  email  acuteneaa.^ 
Women  in  particular,  though  their  chief  reading  is  fiction  and 
theology,  pick  up  at  the  public  schools  aiid  from  the  popular 
magazines  far  more  miscellaneous  information  than  the  women  of 
any  Euiojiean  country  possess,  and  this  naturally  tolls  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  mca 

That  the  education  of  the  masses  is  nevertheless  a  superficial 
education  goes  without  saying.     It  is  sufficient  to  enable  them 
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to  think  they  know  something  about  the  great  problems  of 
politics :  insufficient  to  show  them  how  little  they  know.  The 
public  elementary  school  gives  everybody  the  key  to  knowledge 
in  making  reading  and  writing  familiar,  but  it  has  not  time  to 
teach  him  how  to  use  the  key,  whose  uso  is  in  fact,  by  the 
prdssure  of  daily  work,  almost  confined  to  the  newspaper  and  the 
nagama  So  we  may  say  that  if  the  political  education  of  the 
average  American  voter  bo  compared  with  that  of  the  average 
voter  in  Europe,  it  stands  high ;  but  if  it  be  compared  with  the 
functions  which  the  theory  of  the  American  Government  lays 
on  him,  which  its  spirit  implies,  which  the  methods  of  its  party 
organization  assume,  its  inadequacy  is  manifest.  This  observa- 
tion, however,  is  not  so  much  a  reproach  to  the  schools,  which  at 
least  do  what  English  schoola  omit — instnuit  the  child  in  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution — as  a  tribute  to  the  height  of  the 
ideal  which  the  American  conception  of  popular  rule  sets  up. 

For  the  functions  of  tho  citizon  are  not^  as  has  hitherto  been 
the  case  in  Europe,  confined  to  the  choosing  of  legislators,  who 
are  then  left  to  settle  issues  of  policy  and  select  executive  rulers. 
The  American  citizen  is  virtually  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
republic.  Issues  are  decided  and  rulers  selected  by  the  direct 
popular  vote.  Elections  are  so  frequent  that  to  do  his  duty  at 
them  a  citizen  ought  to  be  constantly  watching  public  affairs 
with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved  in  them, 
and  a  judgment  of  the  candidates  derived  from  a  criticism  of 
their  arguments  as  well  as  a  recollection  of  their  ;mst  careers. 
Ajb  has  been  said,  the  instruction  received  in  the  common  schools 
and  from  the  newspapers,  and  supposed  to  be  developed  by  tho 
practice  of  primaries  and  conventions,  while  it  makes  the  voter 
deem  himself  capable  of  governing,  does  not  completely  fit  him 
to  weigh  the  real  merits  of  statesmen,  to  discern  the  true  grounds 
on  which  questions  ought  to  be  decided,  to  note  the  drift  of 
events  and  discover  the  direction  in  which  parties  are  being 
carried.  He  is  like  a  sailor  who  knows  the  spars  and  ropes  of 
the  ship  and  is  expert  in  working  her,  but  is  ignorant  of  geography 
and  navigation ;  who  can  perceive  that  some  of  the  officers  are 
smart  and  others  dull,  but  cannot  judge  which  of  them  is 
qiuJified  to  use  the  sextant  or  will  best  keep  his  head  during  a 
hurricane. 

ITiey  are  a  moral  and  well-conducted  peopla  Sotting  aside 
the  coilimes  tjenixum  which  one  finds  in  WesttMii  mining  camps. 
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and  which  popular  literature  has  presentod  to  Europeans  as  far 
bu'ger  tlian  it  really  is,  Eetting  aside  also  the  rabble  of  a  few 
great  cities  and  the  negroes  of  the  South,  the  average  of  temper- 
ance, chastity,  truthfulness,  and  general  probity  is  somewhat 
higher  than  in  any  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  The  instincts 
of  the  mitive  fanner  or  artisan  are  almost  invanably  kindly  and 
cliaritable.  He  respects  the  law ;  he  is  deferential  to  women  and 
indulgent  to  children;  he  attaches  an  almost  excessive  value  to 
the  possession  of  a  genial  manner  and  the  observance  of  domestic 
duties. 

They  are  also  a  religious  peopla  It  is  not  merely  that  they 
respect  religion  and  its  ministers,  for  that  one  might  say  of 
Russians  or  Sicilians,  not  merely  that  they  are  assiduous  church- 
goers and  Sunday-school  teachers,  but  that  they  have  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  form  of  faith  they  profess,  are  pious  without 
superstition,  and  zealous  without  bigotry.  The  impoi-tance  which 
thoy  still,  though  less  than  formerly,  attach  to  dogmatic  pro- 
positions, does  not  prevent  them  from  feeling  the  moral  side  of 
their  theology.  Christianity  iniluences  conduct,  not  indeed  half 
as  much  as  in  theory  it  ought,  but  probably  more  than  it  does  in 
any  other  modern  country,  and  far  more  than  it  did  in  the  so- 
called  ages  of  foitk 

Nor  do  their  moral  and  religious  impulses  remain  in  the  soft 
haze  of  self-com))Iacent  sentiment  The  desire  to  expunge  or 
cure  tho  visible  evils  of  the  world  is  strong.  Nowhere  are  so 
many  philanthropic  and  reformatory  agencies  at  work.  Zeal 
outnms  discretion,  outruns  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  in  not 
a  few  of  the  efforts  made,  as  well  by  legislation  as  by  voluntary 
action,  to  suppress  ^ice,  to  prevent  intemperance,  to  purify 
popular  literature. 

Keligion  apart,  they  are  an  unrevorentiol  people.  I  do  not 
mean  irreverent, — far  from  it ;  nor  do  I  mean  that  they  have 
not  a  great  capacity  for  hero-worship,  as  thoy  have  many  a  time 
8ho>^'n.  I  mean  that  they  are  little  disposed,  especially  in 
public  questions — political,  economical,  or  social — to  defer  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  are  wiser  or  better  instrticted  than  them- 
selves. Everything  tends  to  make  the  individual  independent 
and  self-roliantw  He  goes  early  into  the  world ;  he  is  loft  to 
make  his  way  alone ;  he  tries  one  occupation  after  another,  if 
the  first  or  second  venture  does  not  prosper ;  he  gets  to  think 
that  each  man   is  his  own  best  hel]>or  and  adviser.     Thus  he  is 
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led,  I  will  not  say  to  form  his  own  opinions,  for  even  in  America 
few  are  those  who  do  that,  but  to  fancy  that  he  has  formed  them, 
and  to  feel  little  need  of  aid  from  others  towards  correcting  them. 
There  ia,  therefore,  less  disposition  than  in  Europe  to  expect 
light  and  leading  on  public  aOairs  from  speakers  or  writers. 
Oratory  is  not  directed  towards  instruction,  but  towards  stimida- 
tion.  Special  knowledge,  which  commands  deference  in  applieti 
science  or  in  finance,  does  not  comniiind  it  in  politics,  because 
that  is  not  deemed  a  special  subject,  but  one  within  the  compre- 
hension of  every  practical  man.  Politics  is,  to  be  sure,  a  pro- 
fession, and  so  far  might  seem  to  need  professional  aptitudes. 
But  the  professional  politician  is  not  the  man  who  has  studied 
•tftteamaoship,  but  the  man  who  has  practised  the  art  of  running 
iconventions  and  winning  elections. 

Even  that  strong  jwint  of  America,  the  com]>letenos8  and 
highly  popular  character  of  local  government,  contributes  to  lower 
the  standard  of  attainment  expected  in  a  public  man,  because 
the  citizens  judge  of  all  politics  by  the  politics  they  see  first 
and  know  best — those  of  their  township  or  city,  and  fancy  that 
lie  who  is  fit  to  be  selectman,  or  county  oommissiouer,  or  alder- 
man, is  fit  to  sit  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  Like  the 
shepherd  in  Virgil,  they  think  the  only  difference  between  their 
town  and  Rome  is  in  ita  size,  and  believe  that  what  <iocs  for 
Likfayetteville  will  do  well  enough  for  Washington.  Hence  when 
a  oma  of  statesmanlike  gifte  appears,  he  has  little  encouragement 
to  take  a  high  and  statesmanlike  tone,  for  his  words  do  not 
necessarily  receive  weight  from  his  position.  He  fears  to  l>e 
instructive  or  hortatory,  lest  such  an  attitude  should  expose  him 
to  ridicule;  and  in  America  ridicule  is  a  terrible  power.  Nothing 
«Mapes  it  Few  have  the  courage  to  face  it.  In  the  indulgence 
of  it  even  this  humane  race  can  be  unfeeling. 

They  are  a  busy  jxioplo.  I  have  already  observed  that  the 
leisured  class  is  relatively  small,  is  in  fact  confined  to  a  few 
Euatern  cities.  The  citizen  has  little  time  to  think  about  poli- 
tical problems.  Engrossing  all  the  working  hours,  his  avocation 
leiives  him  only  stray  moments  for  this  fundamental  duty.  It  is 
true  that  he  admits  his  responsibilities,  considers  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  a  party,  takes  some  interest  in  current  events*  But  al- 
though he  would  reject  the  idea  that  his  thinking  should  bo 
done  for  him,  he  has  not  leisure  to  do  it  for  himself,  and  must 
inacticaUy  lean  upon  and  follow  his  party.     It   astonishes  an 
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English  visitx)r  to  find  how  small  a  part  politics  play  in  conver- 
sation among  the  wealthier  classes  and  generally'  in  the  cilies. 
During  a  totir  of  four  months  in  America  in  the  aiitumn  of  1881, 
in  which  I  had  occasion  to  mingle  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  in  all  parte  of  the  country,  and  pai'ticularly  in  the 
Eastern  cities,  I  never  once  heard  American  politics  discussed 
except  when  I  or  some  other  European  brought  the  subject  on 
the  carpet  In  a  presidential  year,  and  especially  during  the 
months  of  a  presidential  campaif^n,  there  ia,  of  course,  abundance 
of  private  talk,  ae  well  aa  of  public  speaking,  but  oven  then  the 
issues  raised  are  largely  personal  rather  than  political  in  the 
European  sense.  But  at  other  times  the  visitor  is  apt  to  feel — ■ 
more,  I  think,  than  ho  fools  anywhere  in  Britain — that  his  host 
has  been  heavily  pressed  by  hia  own  business  concerns  during 
the  day,  and  that  when  the  hour  of  relaxation  arrives  he  gladly 
tiu-ns  to  lighter  and  more  agreeable  topics  thim  the  state  of  the 
nation.  This  remark  is  less  applicable  to  the  dwollera  in  villages. 
There  is  plenty  of  |X)litical  chat  round  the  store  at  the  cross 
roads,  and  though  it  is  rather  in  the  natiu*e  of  gossip  than  of 
debate,  it  seems,  along  with  the  practice  of  local  govenunent^  to 
sustain  the  interest  of  ordinary  folk  in  public  affairs.^ 

The  want  of  serious  and  sustained  thinking  is  not  confined 
to  politics.  One  feels  it  even  more  as  regards  economical  and 
social  questions.  To  it  must  be  ascribed  the  vitality  of  certain 
prejudices  and  fallacies  which  could  scarcely  survive  the  continu- 
ous application  of  such  rigorous  minds  as  one  finds  among  the 
Americans.  Their  quick  perceptions  serve  them  so  well  in 
business  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  private  life  that  they  do 
not  feel  the  need  for  minute  investigation  and  patient  reflection 
on  the  underlying  principles  of  things.  They  are  apt  to  ignore 
diflBculties,  and  when  they  can  no  longer  ignore  them,  they  will 
evade  them  rather  than  lay  siege  to  them  according  to  the  rules 
of  art  The  sense  that  there  is  no  time  to  sjiarc  haunta  an 
American  even  when  he  might  find  the  time,  and  would  do  beet 
for  himself  by  finding  it 

Some  one  will  say  that  an  aversion  to  steady  thinking  belongs 

to  the  averiige  man  everpvhere.     Admitting  this,  I  must  repeat 

*  TIio  Euroifean  conntry  where  the  common  peopio  Ulk  moet  aboot  politiot  [$, 
I  think,  Greece.  I  remember,  for  instAiice,  in  crossing  the  cbannvl  which  diridee 
Ophalonla  from  Ithaca,  to  have  heard  the  boatmen  dincuas  a  recent  mlniaterUl 
crisis  at  Athens  dnring  the  whole  voyage  with  the  lireliest  Interest  and  apparently 
conafdeniblc  knowledge. 
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once  more  that  we  are  now  comparing  the  Americans  not  with 
average  men  in  other  countries,  but  with  the  ideal  citizens  of  a 
democracy.  We  are  trying  them  by  the  Btandard  which  the 
theory  of  their  government  aasumesw  In  other  countries  states- 
men or  philosophers  do,  and  are  expected  to  do,  the  solid  think- 
ing for  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Here  the  people  are  expected  to 
do  it  for  themselves.  To  say  that  they  do  it  imperfectly  is  not 
to  deny  them  the  credit  of  doing  it  better  than  a  European 
philosopher  might  have  predicted. 

They  are  a  commercial  people,  whose  f>oint  of  view  is  primarily 
that  of  persona  accustomed  to  reckon  profit  and  loss.  Their 
impulse  is  to  apply  a  direct  practical  test  to  men  and  measiu'es, 
to  aasume  that  the  men  who  have  got  on  fastest  are  the 
Bnuutest  men,  and  that  a  scheme  which  seems  to  pay  well 
doMTves  to  be  supported.  Abstract  reasonings  they  dislike, 
subtle  reasonings  they  suspect ;  they  accept  nothing  as  practical 
which  is  not  plain,  downright,  apprehensible  by  an  ordinary 
understanding.  Although  open-minded,  so  far  as  willingness  to 
listen  goee,  they  are  hard  to  convince,  because  they  have  really 
made  up  their  minds  on  most  subjects,  having  adopted  the  pre- 
vailing notions  of  their  locality  or  party  as  truths  due  to  their 
own  reflection. 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  remark  that  with  this  shrewd- 
ness and  the  sort  of  hardness  it  produces,  they  are  nevertheless 
an  impressionable  people.  Yet  this  is  true.  It  is  not  their 
intellect,  however,  that  is  impressionable,  but  their  imagination 
and  emotions,  which  respond  in  unexpected  ways  to  appeals 
made  on  behalf  of  a  cause  which  seems  to  have  about  it  some- 
thing noble  or  pathetic.  They  are  capable  of  an  ideality  suqmss- 
ing  that  of  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen. 

They  are  an  unsettled  people.  In  no  State  of  the  Union  is 
the  bulk  of  the  population  so  fixed  in  its  residence  as  everywhere 
in  Europe ;  in  many  it  is  almost  nomadic.  Nobody  feels  rooted 
to  the  soil.  Here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  he  cannot  readily 
contract  habits  of  trustful  dependence  on  his  neighbours.^  Com- 
munity of  interest,  or  of  belief  in  such  a  cause  as  temperance,  or 
protection  for  native  industry,  unites  him  for  a  time  with  others 
similarly  minded,  but  congenial  spirita  seldom  live  long  enough 


^  Forty  yaara  igo  Uils  was  mach  lew  true  of  New  England  than  it  U  to-day. 
Tbcre  tni  districts  in  thft  South  where  the  population  Ib  staguaut»  but  these  ue 
bftckwiml  districts,  not  affecting  tlie  opiuioa  of  tb«  country. 
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together  to  form  a  BcliooL  or  type  of  local  opinion  which  develops 
strength  and  becomes  a  proselytizing  force.  Perhaps  this  tends 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  variety  in  opinion.  WTien  a  man  arises 
with  some  power  of  original  thought  in  politics,  he  is  feeble  if 
isolated,  and  is  depressed  by  his  insigni^cance,  whereas  if  he 
grows  up  in  favourable  soil  with  sympathetic  minds  around  himf 
whom  he  can  in  prolonged  intercourse  permeate  with  his  ideas, 
ho  learna  to  spoak  with  confidence  and  soars  on  the  wings  of  his 
disciples.  Whether  or  no  there  be  truth  in  this  suggestion,  one 
who  considers  the  variety  of  conditions  under  which  men  live  in 
America  may  find  ground  for  siuprise  that  there  should  be  so  few 
independent  schools  of  opinion. 

But  even  while  an  unsettled,  they  are  nevertheless  an  associar 
tire,  because  a  sympathetic  people.  Although  the  items  aro  in 
constant  motion^  they  have  a  strong  attraction  for  one  another. 
Each  man  cat<?hefl  his  neighbour's  sentiment  more  quickly  and 
easily  than  happens  Tunth  the  English.  That  sort  of  reserve  and 
isolation,  that  tendency  rather  to  repel  than  to  invite  confidence, 
which  foreigners  attribute  to  the  Englishman,  though  it  belongs 
rather  to  the  upper  and  middle  class  than  to  the  nation  generally, 
is,  though  not  absent^  yet  less  marked  in  America.^  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  notes  of  difference  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  race.  In  the  United  States,  since  each  man  likes  to  feel  that 
his  ideas  raise  in  other  minds  the  same  emotions  as  in  his  own,  & 
sentiment  or  impulse  is  nipidly  propagated  and  quickly  conscious 
of  its  strength.  Add  to  this  the  aptitude  for  organization  which 
their  history  and  institutions  have  educed,  and  one  sees  how  the 
tendency  to  form  and  the  talent  to  work  combinations  for  a 
political  or  any  other  object  has  become  one  of  the  great  features 
of  the  country.  Hence,  too,  the  immense  strength  of  party.  It 
rests  not  only  on  interest  and  habit  and  the  sense  of  its  value  as 
a  means  of  working  the  government,  but  also  on  the  symjKithetic 
clement  and  instinct  of  combination  ingrained  in  the  national 
character. 

They  are  a  changeful  people.     Not  fickle,  for  they  are  if  any 

^  I  do  not  mean  that  Amerlcjuia  ore  more  apt  to  unbosom  tliemsclvca  to- 
itnngers,  but  tbit  they  have  rather  mor«  Bdaptinnesa  than  the  English,  and  an 
Ina  dupoted  to  ttjind  alone  and  oars  nothing  for  th«  opinion  of  othen.  It  is 
vorth  noticing  that  Amoricans  travelling  abroad  iwm  to  get  more  easily  into 
loach  with  the  iQliabltanta  of  the  country  than  the  English  do :  nor  have  they 
the  English  habit  of  calling  tlioee  inhabitants — Freaohmeo,  for  Inatanosh  or 
Germans — "  the  natives. " 
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thing  too  tenacioos  of  ideas  ouco  adopted,  too  fast  bound  by 
pujly  ties,  too  willing  to  pardon  the  errors  of  a  cherished  leader. 
But  they  have  wbut  chemists  call  low  specific  heat ;  th^  grow 
warm  suddenly  and  cool  as  suddenly ;  they  are  liable  to  swift 
and  vehement  outbursts  of  feeling  which  rush  like  wildfire  across 
the  country,  gaining  glow  like  the  wheel  of  a  railwiiy  car,  by  the 
accelerated  motion.  The  very  aimilarity  of  ideas  and  equality  of 
conditions  which  makes  them  hard  to  convince  at  first  makes  a 
conviction  once  implanted  run  its  course  the  more  triumphantly. 
They  seem  all  to  take  tiame  at  once,  because  what  has  told  upon 
one^  has  told  in  the  same  way  upon  all  the  rest,  and  the  obstruct^ 
ing  and  separating  barriers  which  exist  in  Europe  scarcely  exist 
here.  Nowhere  is  the  saying  so  applicable  that  nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  The  native  American  or  so-called  Know-Nothing 
party  bad  in  two  years  from  its  foundation  become  a  tremendous 
force,  nmning,  and  seeming  for  a  time  likely  to  carry,  its  own 
presidential  candidate.  In  three  years  more  it  was  dead  without 
hope  of  revival.  Now  and  then,  as  for  instance  in  the  elections 
of  1874-75,  there  comes  a  rush  of  feeling  so  sudden  and  tre- 
mendous, that  the  name  of  Tidal  Wave  has  been  invented  Co 
describe  it 

After  this  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  add  that  the  Americans 
are  a  conservative  people.  Yet  any  one  who  observes  the  power 
of  habit  among  them,  the  tenacity  with  which  old  institutions 
and  usages,  legal  and  theological  formulas,  have  been  clung  to, 
will  admit  the  fact  A  love  for  what  is  old  and  eBt^blished  is  in 
their  English  blood.  Moreover,  prosperity  helps  to  make  them 
conservative.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  world  they  live  in,  for 
they  have  found  it  a  good  world,  in  which  they  have  grown  rich 
and  can  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  none  making  them 
afraid.  They  are  proud  of  their  history  and  of  their  Constitu- 
tion, which  has  come  out  of  the  furnace  of  civil  war  with  scarcely 
the  smell  of  fire  upon  it.  It  is  little  to  say  that  they  do  not 
seek  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  because  the  nations  that  do 
this  exist  only  in  the  fancy  of  alarmist  philosophers.  There  are 
nations,  however,  whose  impjitience  of  existing  enls,  or  whoso 
proneness  to  be  allured  by  visions  of  a  brighter  future,  makes 
them  underestimate  the  risk  of  change,  nations  that  ^vill  pull  up 
the  plant  to  see  whether  it  has  begun  to  strike  root  This  is 
not  the  way  of  the  Americans.  They  are  no  doubt  ready  to 
listen  to  su^estions  from  any  quarter.     They  do  not  consider 
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that  an  institution  is  justified  by  its  existence^  but  admit  every- 
thing to  be  mtttUsr  for  criticism.  Their  keenly  competitive  spirit 
and  pride  in  their  own  ingenuity  have  made  them  quicker  than 
aiiy  other  people  to  adopt  and  adapt  inventions:  telephones  were 
in  use  in  ever}'  little  town  over  the  West,  while  in  the  City  of 
London  men  were  just  beginning  to  wonder  whether  they  could 
be  made  to  pay.  I  have  renmrked  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the 
fondness  for  trying  experiments  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  hasty 
legislation,  especially  in  the  newer  States,  and  that  some  of  it 
has  already  been  abandoned.  But  these  admissions  do  not  affect 
the  main  proposition.  The  Americans  are  at  bottom  a  conservor- 
tive  people,  in  virtue  both  of  the  deep  instincts  of  their  race  and 
of  that  practical  shrewdness  which  recognises  the  vahie  of  per- 
manence and  solidity  in  institutions.  They  are  conservative  in] 
their  fundamental  beliefs,  in  the  structure  of  their  governments,] 
in  their  social  and  domestic  usages.  They  are  like  a  tree  whoeft] 
pendulous  shoots  <5iuvor  and  rustle  with  the  lightest  breeze^ 
while  its  roots  enfold  the  rock  with  a  grasp  which  stonoa  caoiu 
loosen. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI 


OLASSBS  AS  INFLT7XNCIN0  OPINION 


Thkse  are  some  of  the  charact-eristice  of  Anierican  opinion  \u 
geuerai,  anJ  may,  if  I  am  right  in  the  description  given,  be  dis- 
covered in  all  classes  of  the  native  white  population.  They 
exist,  however,  in  different  measure  in  different  classes,  and  the 
above  account  of  them  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  some  remarks 
on  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  each  class.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
propose  to  descnbe  the  present  opinions  of  classes,  for  that  would 
require  an  account  of  current  political  questions :  my  aim  is 
merely  to  state  such  general  class  cbaracters  as  go  to  affect  the 
quality  and  vigour  of  opinion.  Classes  are  in  America  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  as  in  the  greater  nations  of  Europe.  One 
must  not,  for  political  purposes,  diWde  them  as  upper  and 
lower,  richer  and  poorer,  but  rather  according  to  the  occupations 
they  respectively  follow  and  the  conditions  of  life  that  constitute 
their  environment.  Their  specific  characters,  as  a  naturalist 
would  say,  are  less  marked  even  in  typical  individuals  than  wf>uld 
be  the  case  iu  Europe,  and  are  in  many  individual  scarcely 
recognizable.  Nevertheless,  the  differences  between  one  class 
and  another  are  sufficient  to  produce  distinctly  traceable  influ- 
ences on  the  political  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  to  colour  the 
opinions,  perhaps  even  to  determine  the  political  attitude,  of  the 
district  where  a  particular  class  predominates. 

I  begin  with  the  fanners,  because  they  are,  if  not  numerically 
the  largest  class,  at  least  the  class  whose  importance  is  most 
widely  felt  As  a  rule  they  are  owners  of  their  land ;  and  as  a 
rule  the  farms  are  small,  running  fi-om  forty  or  fifty  up  to  three 
hundred  acres.  In  a  few  places,  especially  in  the  West,  large 
landowners  let  farms  to  tenants,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  South 
one  finds  big  plantations  cultivated  by  small  tenants,  often 
negroes.     But  far  more  frequently  the  owner  tills  the  land  and 
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the  tiller  owns  it  The  proportion  of  hired  lubourere  to  farmers 
18  therefore  very  much  smaller  than  in  England,  partly  because 
farms  arc  usually  of  a  size  permitting  the  farmer  and  his  family 
to  do  much  of  the  work  by  themselves,  partly  because  machinery 
is  more  extensively  used^  especially  in  the  level  regions  of 
the  West.  The  kbouiors,  or,  as  thoy  are  caUed,  the  "  hired 
men,"  do  not,  taking  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  form  a  social 
stratum  distinct  from  the  farmers,  and  there  is  so  little  dis- 
tinction in  education  or  rank  between  them  that  one  may 
practically  treat  employer  and  employed  as  belonging  to  the 
same  class. 

The  farmer  is  a  keener  and  more  enterprising  man  than  in 
Europe,  with  more  of  that  commercial  character  which  one 
observes  in  Americans,  far  le&s  anchored  to  a  particular  spot,  and 
of  course  subject  to  no  such  influences  of  territorial  magnates  u 
prevail  in  England,  Germany,  or  Italy.  He  is  so  far  a  businoss 
man  as  sometimes  to  speculate  in  grain  or  bacon.  Yet  he  is  not 
fi-ee  from  the  usual  defects  of  agriculturists.  He  is  obstinate, 
tenacious  of  his  habits,  not  readily  accessible  to  argtuncnt.  His 
way  of  life  ia  plain  and  simple,  and  he  prides  himself  on  its  sim- 
phcity,  holding  the  class  he  belongs  to  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
country,  and  regarding  city-folk  with  a  mixture  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  because  he  deems  them  as  inferior  to  himself  in  virtue 
as  thoy  aro  superior  in  adroitness,  and  likely  to  outwit  him. 
Sparing  rather  than  stingy  in  his  outlays,  and  living  largely  on 
the  produce  of  his  o^vn  fields,  he  has  so  little  ready  money  that 
small  sums  appear  large  to  him  ;  and  as  he  fails  to  see  why 
everybody  cannot  thrive  and  be  happy  on  Si  500  dollars  a  year, 
he  thinks  that  figure  a  sufficient  sabiry  for  a  county  or  district 
official,  and  regulates  his  notions  of  payment  for  all  other 
officials,  judges  included,  by  the  same  standard.  To  belong  to 
a  party,  and  support  it  by  his  vote,  seems  to  him  part  of  a 
citizen's  duty,  but  his  interests  in  national  politics  are  secondary 
to  those  he  feels  in  agriculturists'  questions,  particularly  in  the 
great  war  ag^iinst  monopolies  and  capitalists,  which  the  power 
and  in  some  cases  the  tj'ranny  of  the  railroad  companies  has  pro- 
voked in  the  West,  Naturally  a  grumbler,  as  are  his  brethren 
everj-T^'here,  finding  his  isolated  life  dull,  and  oft<jn  unable  to 
follow  the  causes  which  depress  the  price  of  produce,  he  is  the 
more  easily  persuaded  that  his  grievances  are  due  to  the  com- 
binations of  designing  speculators.     The  a^jT-icultural  newspaper 
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to  which  he  subscrihes,  is  of  course  written  up  to  his  prejutHcCB, 
and  h^  adulation  of  tho  fanning  olasR  confirms  his  belief  that  he 
who  xniikes  the  wealth  of  the  country  ia  tricked  out  of  hia  proper 
share  in  its  prospcnty.  Thus  he  now  and  then  makes  desperato 
att«mpt9  to  right  himself  by  legislation,  lending  too  ready  an  ear 
to  politicians  who  promise  hira  redreas  by  measures  passibly  un- 
just and  usually  imwise.  However,  after  all  said  and  done,  he 
ia  an  honest,  kindly  sort  of  man,  hospitable,  religious,  patriotic: 
the  man  whose  hard  work  has  made  the  West  what  it  is.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  Wa'jt  that  one  mu.st  now  look  for  the  well  marked 
tyi)e  1  have  tried  to  draw,  yet  not  always  in  the  newer  West  ; 
for,  in  regions  like  northern  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Dakota, 
I  the  farming  population  is  mainly  foreign  —  Scandinavian  ami 
(  German — while  the  native  Americans  occupy  themselves  with 
■Ktding  and  railroad  mimagemcnt^  However,  the  Scandinavians 
^Hbd  Germans  acquire  in  a  few  years  mnny  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  native  farmer,  and  usually  follow  the  political  load  given 
by  the  latter.  In  the  e:irly  days  of  the  Republic,  the  agricul- 
tariBts  were,  especially  in  the  middle  and  the  newer  jjarts  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  backbone  of  the  Democratic  party,  sturdy 
supporters  of  Jefferson,  and  afterwards  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
When  the  opposition  of  North  and  South  began  to  develop 
itself  and  population  grew  up  beyond  the  Ohio,  the  pioneers  from 
New  England  who  settled  in  that  country  gave  their  allegiance 
to  the  ^\^lig  party ;  and  in  the  famous  *'  log  cabin  and  hard 
dder  "  campaign,  which  carried  the  election  of  General  Harrison 
M  President,  that  worthy,  tiken  as  a  type  of  the  hardy  back- 
woodBman,  made  the  Western  farmer  for  the  first  time  a  noble 
and  poetical  figure  to  the  po])uIar  imagination.  No>\-udays  ho  is 
less  romantic,  yet  still  one  of  the  best  elements  in  the  coimtry. 
Ho  stood  by  the  Union  during  the  war,  and  gave  his  life  freely 
lor  it^  His  vote  now  carries  the  Western,  and  especially  the 
North-weatern  States  for  the  Republican  party,  which  is  to  him 
BtOl  the  |>arty  which  saved  the  Union  and  protects  the  negi-o. 

The  shopkeepers  and  sni.dl  manufacturers  m;vy  be  said  to 
form  second  class,  though  in  the  smallnr  towns,  of  the  West 
eepeciaily.  their  interests  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  cultivators,  and  their  way  of  life  so  similar,  that  there  is 
little  special  to  remark  about  them.  In  the  larger  towns  they 
are  sharper  and  more  alive  to  what  ia  passing  than  the  rural 
population,  bat  their  intellectual  horizon  is  not  much  wider.  A 
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sort  of  natural  selection  ciirriofi  tho  more  ambitious  and  eager 
spirits  intf>  thy  towns,  for  tho  native  American  dislikes  the 
monotony  and  isolation  of  a  farm  life  with  its  slender  prot>pect 
of  wealth.  To  keep  a  store  in  a  "  corner  lot "  is  the  ambition  of 
the  keen-witted  lad.  Tho  Araeriran  shopkeeper,  it  need  hardly 
be  siiid,  has  not  the  obfioquioiisness  of  his  Etu-opean  rongoncr, 
and  is  fa:*  from  fancying  that  retail  trade  has  anything  degrading 
about  it.  He  is  apt  to  take  more  part  in  local  politics  than  the 
farmer,  but  les^  apt  to  become  a  member  of  a  State  legislature, 
because  he  can  seldom  Icjivo  Lis  ^tore  a£  the  farnu>r  can  at 
certain  seasons  leave  his  land.  He  reads  more  newspapers  than 
the  farmer  dooa,  and  of  course  learns  more  from  current  talk. 
His  education  has  l)een  better,  because  city  schools  are  superior 
to  country  ones.  He  is  perhaps  not  eo  ccrtjiin  to  go  solid  for  his 
party.  He  has  less  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  railroads,  but  if 
connected  with  a  manufacturing  industry,  is  of  course  more  likely 
to  be  intereated  in  tariff  questions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bo  a 
Protectionist  His  occupation,  liowevcr,  seldom  gives  him  any 
direct  personal  motive  for  supporting  one  party  more  than 
another,  and  he  has  less  of  that  political  timidity  which 
Europeans  take  t<t  bo  the  note  of  the  typical  boiu'geois  than 
the  retail  dealer  of  France  or  England. 

The  working  men,  by  which  I  mean  those  who  toil  with 
their  hands  for  wages,  form  a  less  well-markod  cliiss  than  is  the 
case  in  most  parts  of  Eui'ope,  and  have  not  so  many  sub-classes 
within  their  own  body,  though  of  course  tho  distinction  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  blKiiu"  makes  itself  felt,  as  it  always  must 
They  are,  with  the  exception  of  many  of  the  recent  immigrants, 
fairly  educated  ;  they  read  the  daily  ncwspapwrs,  and  Tery  likely 
a  weekly  religious  jom-nal  and  a  monthly  magazine ;  many  of 
them,  I  think  a  majority,  except  in  the  greater  cities,  belong  to 
a  congregation  in  whoso  concerns  they  are  generally  interested. 
Many  are  total  abstainers.  Their  wives  have  probably  bad  a 
longer  schooling  ami  read  more  widely  than  they  do  themselves. 
In  the  smaller  towns  both  in  New  England  and  the  West,  and 
even  in  somo  of  the  large  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  the  better  part  of  them  o^vn  tho  houses  they  live  in, 
wooden  houses  in  the  suburbs  witli  a  little  vcnmdah  and  a  bit  of 
garden,  and  thus  feel  thcnifielves  to  have  a  st;tke  in  the  country. 
Their  wives  dress  with  so  much  taste  that  on  Sunday,  or  when 
you  meet  them  in  the  steam  cars  (ie,  on  a  railway  journey),  you 
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would  take  them  for  persons  in  easy  circumstAiices.  Until 
recently,  strikes  have  been  less  fre<iiioni  xhuji  in  England,  nor, 
in  epit«  of  the  tro\ibIefl  of  the  last  few  months,  has  there  hitherto 
GxiBt^  any  general  Hcnsc  of  hostility  to  cmjjloyers.  Tliia  is  duo 
piirtly  to  the  better  circumstinces  of  the  workmen,  jiortly  to  the 
f;irt  that  the  passage  from  the  one  class  to  the  other  is  easy  and 
frequent.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  todatence  of  a  so-called  Tjiibour 
ptti1  y,  and  tlie  lecent  creation  of  a  vast  organization  embracing  all 
trades  over  the  whole  Union  (the  Knights  of  Laboiu*),  there  has 
been  less  of  collective  class  feeling  and  cluss  action  among  work- 
men than  in  England,*  and  certainly  much  less  than  in  France  or 
Germany.  Politicians  have  of  late  years  begun  tt»  jjoae  as  the 
ciiil  friends  of  the  working  man.  Although  in  a  country 
ere  the  popular  vote  is  omnipotent  there  seems  something 
ftYieurd  in  assuming  that  the  working  man  is  weak  and  stands  in 
need  of  special  protection,  the  great  power  of  capital,  the  grow- 
ing disparities  of  fortune,  and  the  fact  that  rich  men  bear  less 
thin  their  due  share  of  taxation,  have  furnished  a  basis  for 
labour  agitation.  While  contributing  as  many  recruits  io  the 
army  of  professional  politicians  as  do  the  other  classes,  the  wago- 
earning  class  is  no  more  active  in  politicaJ  work  than  they  are 
and  furnishes  few  candidates  for  State  or  Federal  office.  Till  the 
recent  rise  of  the  Greenback  or  Labour  party  little  demand  was 
made  for  the  representation  of  lalxmr  a«  labour  either  in  Con- 
gress or  in  State  legislatures.  There  are  of  course  many  members 
who  have  begtm  life  as  operatives,  but,  so  far  as  T  know,  very 
few  in  Congress,  though  some  in  the  legislatures  of  the  Eastern 
States,  whose  i^pecial  function  or  claim  it  is  to  be  the  advocates 
of  their  whilorao  i  lass.  Such  progress  as  communistic  or  socialistic 
movements  have  matie  has  been  ma<lo  among  the  German  (includ- 
ing Polish  and  Bohemiiin)  immigranta,  with  a  much  smaller 
contingent  of  Irish  support^  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  great 
it  is,  for  the  educ^ited  classcFi  had  known  and  cared  very  little 
about  it  until  the  recent  outbreak  of  Anarchist  violence  at 
Chicago  tiu-ncd  all  eyes  upon  a  new  source  of  peril  to  civiliza- 
tiotL      One  question,  however,  which  never  fails  to  excite  the 

'  An  crpcrienofd  Ammt-nn  rricnd  writM  me  :  "  AUhongh  iminigrantfi  from 
r»r«it  BHtain  we  the  best  of  all  our  immifn'UitR,  Eiigliih  workmen  are  raoro  aja 

tr.  nMp  with  thpir  employers  thau  those  of  nny  other  race.     Employere 

«i  I'jar  their  EIl^!lUU  workmen,  l»ccftUfle  tliey  aro  geiiemlly  RiHpirious, 

tii.:  .. ...  vc  In  the  poftaibiUty  of  anything  but  ht^tUity  betw(5en  men  and 
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workmen  ia  the  introduction  of  cheap  foreign  labour.  In  the 
Pacific  States  the  feeling  against  the  Chinese  has  not  meroly 
been  the  prime  factor  in  Califomian  State  politic-s,  but  has 
induced  the  Senate  to  ratify  treaties  and  Congress  to  pass  Acts 
forbidding  their  entry ;  and  when  a  shoe  manufacturer  in 
Massachusetts  some  years  ago  brought  a  number  uf  Chinese  to  re- 
{dace  his  own  men  who  had  gone  out  on  strike,  they  weiv  threatened 
with  molestation.  One  trade,  however,  the  Chiniise  arc  jwrmitted 
to  follow,  and  have  now  almost  monupoli;:ed,  that  of  woshenuen 
— I  cannot  say,  washerwomen.  Even  a  small  city  i*arely  wants 
its  Chinese  laundry. 

It  will  1)6  gathered  from  what  I  have  said  that  there  is  no 
want  of  intelligence  or  acuteness  among  the  working  peopla 
For  political  purjjoses,  and  sotting  apart  what  are  specifically  called 
labour  questions,  there  is  really  little  difference  between  them  and 
other  classes.  Their  lights  are  as  good  as  those  of  farmers  or 
traders,  their  modes  of  thinking  similar.  They  are,  however, 
somewhat  more  excitable  and  more  easily  fascinated  by  a  ^ngorous 
personiilit)',  as  the  success  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  among 
the  shoemakers  of  his  Massachusetts  district  proved.  A  power-, 
ful  speaker  with  a  flow  of  humour  and  audacity  will  go  farther 
with  them  than  vnth  the  more  commercially-minded  shopkeeper, 
or  the  moro  stolid  agriculturist,  if  indeed  one  can  call  any 
American  stolid. 

The  igiiomiit  masses  of  such  great  cities  as  New  York, 
Brooklni,  Philiulelphia,  Chicago,  Sim  Francisco,  ought  not  to  be 
reckoncil  with  the  working  class,  but  answer  better  to  what  is 
called  in  England  "  iho  residuum."  They  are  largely  Irish 
and  Germans,  together  with  Poles  and  Russians,  Bohemians, 
negroes,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  such  native  Americans  as  have 
fallen  from  their  first  estjite  into  drink  or  penurj'.  From  the 
immigrants  neither  national  patriotism  nor  a  sense  of  civic  duty 
can  as  yet  be  exp<!cted  :  the  pity  is  that  they  have  been  allowt^ 
civic  power.  Pulitioa!  opinions  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
possess,  for  they  have  nut  had  time  to  learn  to  know  the  inatitu- 
tious  of  their  new  country.  Yet  there  are  three  sentimcnta 
which  guide  them,  bosiilos  adhesion  to  the  party  which  snap[>od 
them  up  when  they  lande<l,  or  which  manipulates  them  by 
leaders  of  their  own  nice.  One  of  these  sentiments  is  religious 
sympathy.  Such  of  them  as  are  Roman  Catholics  are  ready  to 
stand  by  whichever  (larty  may  obtain  the  favour,  or  be  readiest 
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to  serve  tlie  interests,  of  their  church.'  Another  is  the  protection 
of  the  liquor  traffic  The  German  loves  his  beer,  and  deems  a 
land  where  this  most  familiar  of  pleasurea  is  unattainable  no 
laud  of  freedom,  while  the  Irishman  stands  by  a  trade  in  which 
his  coun^ymen  are  largely  engaged.  And,  thirdly,  the  American- 
Irish  have  been  largely  swayed  by  hatred  of  England,  which  has 
made  them  desire  to  annoy  her,  and  if  possible  to  stir  up  a 
quarrel  between  her  and  the  land  of  their  adoption.  The  eventa 
of  the  last  three  years  in  England  seem,  so  far  as  one  can  gather, 
to  have  lessened  this  feeling,  on  which,  of  course,  imscrupulouB 
politicians  play. 

It  mtist  not  be  supposed  that  the  class  I  am  describing  is 
wholly  composed  of  immigrants,  nor  that  all  of  the  city-dwelling 
immigrants  belong  to  it,  for  there  are  many  foreigners  whose 
education  and  skill  places  them  at  once  on  a  level  with  the 
native  American  workmen.  Its  importance  in  politics  arises  less 
from  its  number,  which  is  perhaps  not  over  two  milliotis  a!l  told,* 
than  from  its  cohesion.  Being  comparatively  ignorant,  and  a 
port  of  it  not  yet  absorbed  into  the  American  population,  it  is 
not  moved  by  the  ordinary  politicjil  forces,  nor  amenable  to  the 
ordinary  intellectual  and  monil  influences,  but  "  goes  solid  "  as 
it«  leaders  direct  it,  a  fact  which  gives  these  lemlers  exceptional 
weight,  and  may  enable  them,  when  parties  are  nearly  balanced, 
to  dictate  their  terms  to  statesmen  who  loathe  the  necessity  of 
submission.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  so  largely  iuiswerable  for  the 
faults  of  American  politics  na  the  stranger  might  be  led  by  the 
language  of  many  Americans  to  believe.  There  is  a  disposition 
in  the  United  St-'ites  to  use  the  immigrants,  and  especially  the 
Irish,  much  as  the  cat  is  used  in  the  kitchen  to  account  for 
broken  plates  and  food  which  di.sappears.  The  cities  have  no 
doubt  suffered  from  the  immigrant  vote.  But  New  York  was 
not  an  Eden  before  the  Irish  came ;  and  would  not  become  an 
Eden  were  they  all  to  move  on  to  San  Francisco. 

The  capitalist  class  consists  of  largo  merchants,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  and  railroad  men,  with  a  few  great  land  speculators  and 

^  Thoae  of  the  0«rm*&  iu.migratita  who  remala  in  the  great  cities  instuud  of 
gutng  West,  «6em  lo  be  mostly  Catholics,  at  least  in  name  ;  as  are  olao  the  Poles 
uid  Czechs. 

^  The  total  foreigu-lMrn  population  of  the  United  States,  of  both  aexea,  was 
6,679.943  oat  of  60,155,783.  Of  the  dasa  I  am  here  doKiiblug.  a  part  is 
natiTS  Aiaeriean  and  another  considerable  part  thu  AinehcaQ-born  aoni  of  recent 
Iminignuits. 
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directors  of  trading  or  carrying  compaiiiea.  How  much  capacity 
and  energy,  how  much  wealth  and  iuflueuce  there  is  in  this  amall 
class  everybody  knows.  It  includes  the  best  executive  ability  of 
the  country,  and  far  more  aliility  than  ia  devoted  to  the  public 
service  of  the  state.  Though  such  pcnsuns  do  not,  and  haixlly 
could,  hold  aloof  from  politics — some  of  them  are  indeed  zealous 
pirty  men — their  interest  lies  chiefly  in  using  politics  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  especially  in  resisting  the  attacks  with  which 
they  are  threatened,  somotimea  by  the  popular  movement  against 
monopolists  and  great  corporations,  sometimes  by  Free  Traders 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  present  high  tariff  which  the 
manufacturers  deem  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
One-half  of  the  capitalists  are  occupied  in  preaching  taisses 
fain  as  regards  railroads,  the  other  half  in  resisting  it  in 
railroad  matters,  in  order  to  have  their  goods  carried  more 
cheaply,  and  in  tariff  matters  in  order  to  protect  industries 
threatened  >vith  foreign  competition.  Yet  they  manage  to  hold 
well  together.  Their  practical  talent  does  not  necessarily  imply 
political  iridight,  any  more  than  moral  elevation,  nor  have  they 
generally  the  ta«te  or  leisure  to  think  seriously  about  the  needs 
of  the  state.  In  no  coiuitry  does  one  find  so  many  men  of 
eminent  capacity  for  business,  shrewd,  forcible,  and  daring,  who 
are  so  uninteresting,  so  intellectually  barren,  outside  the  sphere 
of  their  business  knowledge.* 

But  the  wealthy  have  many  ways  of  influencing  opinion  and 
the  course  of  events.  Some  of  them  own,  others  find  means  of 
inspiring,  newspapers.  Presidents  of  great  corporations  have 
amu'cs  of  officials  under  their  orders,  who  cannot  indeed  be  in- 
timidated, for  public  opinion  would  resent  that,  yet  may  be 
sufleied  to  know  what  their  superior  thinks  and  expects.  Cities, 
districts  of  country,  even  States  or  Territories,  have  much  to  hope 
or  fear  from  the  mamtgement  of  a  railway,  and  good  reason  to 
conciliate  its  president  Moreover,  as  the  finance  of  the  country 
is  in  the  liands  of  these  men  and  every  trader  is  affected  by 
financial  changes,  as  they  control  enormous  joint-stock  enterprises 
whoso  shares  are  held  and  speculated  in  by  hosts  of  private 
pewons  of  all  ranks,  theii*  policy  and  utterances  ai'e  watched  with 
anxious  curiosity,  and  the  line  they  take  determines  the  conduct 
of  thousands  not  directly  connected  with  them.     A  word  from 

^  Silas  Laphani,  In  Mr.  HnwcIU's  well-knowa  novel,  illuairntfis  oumyy  though 
not  oil,  tbe  fe&turat  of  the  type. 
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sevoral  of  the  great  financiers  would  go  a  long  way  with  leading 
statesmen.  They  are  for  the  most  part  a  steadying  influence  in 
politics^  being  opposed  to  sudden  changes  which  might  disturb  the 
money  market  or  depre^ss  tnide,  and  especially  opposed  to  complica- 
tions with  foreign  States.  Theyare  therefore ^wr  exullevce  the  peace 
paily  in  Ameiica,  for  though  some  might  like  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters,  the  majority  would  have  far  more  to  lose  than  to  gain. 

There  remains  the  group  of  classes  loosely  called  prafessional 
men,  of  whom  we  may  dismisa  the  physicians  as  neither  bringing 
any  distinctive  element  into  politics,  nor  often  taking  an  active 
interest  therein,  and  the  jom-nalists,  because  they  have  been  con- 
sidered in  treating  of  the  organs  of  opinion,  and  the  clergy  as  in- 
hibited by  public  feeling  from  direct  immixture  in  political  strife. 
In  the  anti-slavery  and  Free  Soil  struggles,  ministers  of  religion 
were  prominent,  as  they  are  now  in  the  temperance  movement, 
and  indeed  will  always  be  when  a  distinctly  moral  issue  is  placed 
before  the  country.  But  in  ordinary  times,  and  as  rej^rds  moat 
questions,  they  find  it  prudent  to  rest  content  with  inculcating 
such  sound  principles  as  will  elevate  their  hearers'  views  and  lead 
them  to  vote  for  the  best  men.  Some  few,  however,  of  excep- 
tional zeal  or  miuisually  woU-iLssui'cd  position  do  appear  on 
political  platforms,  and,  like  the  late  Mr.  Ilenry  Ward  Beecher, 
justify  their  courage  by  their  success.  The  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates have  great  influence  with  their  flocks,  but  are  so  sensible  of 
the  displeasure  which  its  exercise  would  causo  among  the  native 
Americans  as  to  be  guarded  in  public  action. 

The  lawyers,  who  are  both  barristers  and  attorneys  in  one, 
there  being  no  such  distinction  of  the  profession  into  two  branches 
as  exists  in  England  and  France,  are  of  all  classes  that  which  has 
most  to  do  with  politics.^  From  their  ranks  comes  a  hirgo  part, 
prolttibly  a  half,  and  appju-ently  the  better  half,  of  the  profes- 
sional politicians.  Those  who  do  not  make  [>olitics  a  business 
have  usually  something  to  do  with  it,  ami  even  thotie  who  have 
little  to  do  with  it  enjoy  o})portunitie8  of  looking  behind  the 
808068.  The  necessities  of  their  practice  oblige  them  to  study 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Constitution  of  their  own  State, 
as  well  as  to  watch  cuiTcut  legislation.  It  is  therefore  from  the 
legal  profession  that  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  have  been 
drawn,  from  the  days  of  Patrick  Henry,  John  Jay,  and  John 
Adams  down  to  those  of  Abniham  Lincoln  and  the  presidential 
^  An  occouDt  of  the  AjDcricau  Bar  will  be  foiuid  in  a  later  chapter. 
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candidatea  of  our  own  generation.  Hence  both  in  great  cities 
and  in  small  ones  the  hiwyer  is  favoimvbly  placed  for  itiiluencing 
opinion.  If  ho  he  a  man  of  parts,  he  is  apt  to  bo  the  centre  of 
local  opinion,  as  Lincoln  was  in  S|iringfield,  where  he  practised 
law  and  madf  hie  reputation.^  WTien  in  some  great  commuoity 
like  New  York  or  Boston  a  demonstration  ia  organized,  some  dis- 
tinguished advocate,  such  aa  Charles  O'Conor  was  in  New  York, 
such  as  Kufus  Ohoate  was  in  Boatou,  is  selected  for  the  oration 
of  the  day,  because  he  has  the  power  of  speech,  and  because 
everybody  knows  him.  Thus  the  law^'ere  }>est  deserve  to  be 
called  tho  leading  class,  less  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  the  capitalists,  but  more  powerful  as  a  whole,  since 
more  numemus  and  more  locally  activa  Of  course  it  is  only  on 
a  very  few  professional  cjuestions  that  they  act  together  as  a  class. 
Their  function  is  to  educate  opinion  from  the  technical  side,  and 
to  put  things  in  a  telling  way  before  the  people.  Whether  the 
individual  lawyer  is  or  is  not  a  better  citizen  than  his  neighbours, 
ho  18  likely  t<i  bo  a  shrewder  one,  knowing  more  about  govern- 
ment and  public  business  than  most  of  them  do,  and  able  at  least 
to  perceive  the  mischiefs  of  bad  legislation,  which  farmers  or 
shopkeepers  may  faintly  realize.  Thus  on  the  whole  the  influ- 
ence of  the  profession  makes  for  good,  and  though  it  is  often  the 
instrument  by  which  harm  is  wrought,  it  is  more  often  the  means 
of  revealing  and  defeating  the  tricks  of  politicians,  and  of  keep- 
ing the  wholesome  principles  of  the  CoTistitution  before  the  eyes 
of  tho  nation.  Its  action  in  political  life  may  be  compared  with 
its  function  in  jtidicial  proceedings.  Advocacy  ia  at  the  serWce 
of  the  just  and  the  unjust  c<.[ually,  and  sometimes  makes  the 
worse  api>ear  the  better  cjuise,  yet  exixa-ience  shows  that  the 
sifting  of  cvidonce  and  the  arguing  of  points  of  law  tend  on  the 
M'hole  to  make  justice  prevail. 

There  remain  the  men  of  letters  and  artists,  an  extremely 
small  class  outside  a  few  Ea.storn  cities,  and  the  teachers,  especi- 
ally those  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  influence  of  literary 
men  is  more  felt  through  magazines  than  through  books^  for 
native  authorship  sutfers  terribly  from  tho  deluge  of  cheap 
English  reprints.  That  of  tho  teachers  tolh  primarily  on  their 
pupils  and  indirectly  on  the  circles  to  wMch  those  pupils  belong, 

'  I  have  heard  townsmen  of  tlie  grtsat  President  describe  hovr  the  firont  of  bit 
honw  nted  to  be  a  sort  of  gathering  place  ou  summer  evenlagH  where  his  racy  talk 
helped  to  mould  the  opinloa  of  the  place. 
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or  in  which  they  work  when  they  have  left  college.  Ono  is 
amuBtMl  by  the  bitterness — atfetted  sconi  trying  to  diaguiBe  real 
fear — with  which  "  college  professors  "  are  denounced  by  the  pro- 
faanonal  politicians  as  unpractical,  >T3ionary,  pharisaical,  "kid- 
gloved,"  "high-toned,"  "un-American,"  the  fact  being  that  a 
considerable  impulse  towards  the  improvement  of  party  methods, 
towards  civU  service  reform,  and  towards  tariff'  reform,  has  come 
from  the  universities,  and  l^een  felt  in  the  increased  political 
activity  of  the  better  educated  youth.  The  new  generation  of 
lawyers,  clergjTuen,  and  journalists,  of  teachers  in  the  higher 
schools,  and  indeed  of  business  men  also,  so  far  as  they  receive 
a  university  education,  have  been  inspired  by  the  universities, 
fiarticularly  of  course  by  the  older  and  more  highly  developed 
institutions  of  the  Eastern  States,  with  a  more  serious  and  earnest 
Wew  of  politics  than  has  prevailed  among  the  richer  classes  since 
the  strain  of  the  Civil  War  passed  away.  Their  horizon  has  been 
enlarged,  their  patriotism  tempered  by  a  sense  of  national  short- 
comings, and  quickened  by  a  higher  ideal  of  national  well-being. 
The  contidence  that  all  other  prosperity  will  accompany  material 
prosperity,  the  belief  that  good  instincts  are  enough  to  guide 
nations  through  practical  difficulties — errors  which  lofl  astray  so 
many  worthy  people  in  the  last  generation,  are  being  dispelled, 
and  a  joater  view  of  the  great  problems  of  democratic  govern- 
ment presented.  The  seats  of  learning  and  education  are  at 
prudent  among  the  most  potent  forces  making  fur  progre.ss  and 
the  formation  of  sound  opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
increase  daily  in  the  excellence  of  their  teachers  no  less  than  in 
the  number  of  thcii*  students,* 

Before  quitting  this  |m.rt  of  the  subject  a  few  general  olwerva- 
tions  aie  needed  to  supplement  or  sum  up  the  results  of  the 
foregoing  inquiry. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  no  such  general  opposition  as  in 
£uro|>o  of  upper  and  lower  classes,  richer  and  poorer  classes. 
There  is  no  such  jealousy  or  hostility  as  one  finds  hi  Fi-ance 
between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  operatives.  In  mimy  places  class 
distinctions  do  exist  for  the  purjjoses  of  social  intercourse.  But  it 
is  only  in  the  lai'ger  cities  that  the  line  is  sharply  dmwn  between 
those  who  aUl  themselves  gentlemen  and  those  others  to  whom,  in 
talk  among  themselves,  the  former  set  would  refuse  this  epithet 

^  Some  mccoont  nt  the  Amsrican  aniveniUM  and  colleges  will  b«  ioiuitl  in  a 
Utcr  chaptar. 
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There  is  no  one  class  or  set  of  men  whose  special  function  it 
is  to  form  and  lead  opinion.  The  }X)Iiticiiuw  certainly  do  not. 
Public  opinion  leads  them. 

Still  less  is  there  any  governing  class.  The  class  whence  most 
office-holders  come  corresponds,  as  respecte  education  and  refind- 
ment,  to  what  would  bo  called  the  lower  middle  or  "  middle- 1 
middle  "  class  in  Europe.     But  office-holders  are  not  governors. 

Such  class  issues  as  now  exist  or  have  recently  existed,  seldom, 
or  to  a  small  extent,  coincide  with  party  issues.  They  are  nsuallyl 
toyed  with  by  both  parties  alike,  or  if  such  a  t^uestion  become^ 
strong  enough  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  party,  such  a  party 
will  usually  stand  by  itself  apart  from  the  two  old  and  regular 
organizations. 

In  Europe,  classes  have  become  factors  in  politics  either  from 
interest  or  from  passion.  Legislation  or  administration  may  have 
pressed  hardly  on  a  claas,  and  the  class  has  sought  to  defend  and 
emancipate  itself.  Or  its  foolings  may  have  been  wounded  by 
past  injury  or  insult,  and  it  may  seek  occasions  for  revenge.  I^^ 
America  neither  cause  for  the  action  of  any  class  as  a  class  caofl 
be  said  to  oxist.^  Hence  classes  are  not  prime  factors  in  American 
politics  or  in  the  formation  of  political  opinion.  In  the  main, 
political  questions  proper  bold  the  tirst  place  in  a  voter's  mind, 
and  questions  affecting  his  class  the  second.^ 

The  nation  is  not  an  aggregate  of  classes.  They  exist  within 
it^  but  they  do  not  make  it  up.  You  are  not  struck  by  their 
political  significance  as  you  would  be  in  any  European  country. 
The  people  is  one  people,  although  it  occupies  a  wider  territory 
than  any  other  nation,  and  is  composed  of  elements  from  many 
quarters. 

Even  education  makes  less  difference  between  various  sectional 
of  the  community  than  might  be  expected.    One  finds  among  thtfj 

'  Eron  thosa  who  would  persuade  the  working  men  that  legisUtioa  is  tu^jost  to 
tbem  seldom  t^mplain  of  what  it  does,  bat  rather  of  what  it  omits  or  doea  not 
prevent  Any  itatutu  whidi  bore  harshly  on  l&bouring  men,  such  u  some  of  the 
Biigluh  statutoi  about  tmde-nniona  repealed  in  1875,  would  in  America  be 
abolished  forthwith.  There  is  at  present  in  some  States  an  agitatton,  conducted 
by  "Labour"  leaders,  to  abolUh  the  laws  which  forbid  "picketing"  in  trade 
dbpntea,  bat  the  lawa  have  so  far  been  upheld  by  the  general  sense  of  tba 
commuuity. 

*  I  have  called  attention  to  vxoeptions — t^*  tariff  qaestlons  are  foremost  iB 
the  mind  of  PeQusylvuniau  itiuiiufHctur^as,  Chinese  questions  in  those  of  Call- 
fnmian  working  men,  transportation  qoeationa,  at  particular  momenta,  in  thoM 
of  fanuerc 
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better  instructed  many  of  those  prejudices  and  fallacies  to  which 
the  European  middle  classes  are  supposed  peculiarly  liable. 
Among  the  less  instructed  of  the  native  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  comprehension  of  public  affairs,  a  shrewdness  of 
judgment)  and  a  generally  diffused  interest  in  national  welfare, 
exceeding  that  of  the  humbler  classes  in  Europe. 

This  is  the  strong  point  of  the  nation.  This  is  what  gives 
buoyancy  to  the  vessel  of  the  state,  enabling  her  to  carry  with 
i^jparent  ease  the  dead  weight  of  ignorance  which  European 
emigration  continues  to  throw  upon  her  decks. 


CHAPTER  LXXXn 


LOCAL  TYPiS  OF  OPINION — EAST,   WEST,   AND   SOUTH 

Both  tho  general  tendencies  and  the  class  tendencies*  ii 
development  of  public  opiuioii  which  1  have  attempted  toeketch, 
may  be  observetl  all  over  the  vast  area  of  the  Union.  Some> 
however,  are  more  powerful  in  one  region,  others  in  another, 
while  the  local  needs  and  feelings  of  each  region  tend  to  give  a 
jxirticidar  colour  to  its  views  and  direction  to  its  aims.  One 
must  therefore  inqiiire  into  and  endeavour  to  describe  these  local 
diflerencee,  so  as,  by  duly  allowing  for  them,  to  correct  what  has 
been  stated  generally  with  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which 
opinion  is  formed,  and  the  questions  which  evoke  it. 

In  au  earlier  chapter  I  have  classitied  the  States  into  tivi 
gi-oup9,  tho  North-Eastern  or  New  England  States,  the  Middle' 
Stiites,  tho  North-Wcsteni  States,  the  Southern  States,  and  tho 
States  of  the  Pacitic  Slope.  For  the  purposes  of  om*  present  in- 
quiry there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  first  two  of 
these  groupe,  but  the  dilTerences  between  the  others  are  significants 
It  is  needless  to  add  tbiit  there  arc,  of  course,  abundance  of  locil 
differences  within  these  divisions.  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  i 
for  many  purposes  unlike  Ohio.  Greorgia  stands  on  a  higher  levi 
than  Louisiana.  Nebraska  is  more  raw  than  Illinois.  To 
into  these  minor  i>oints  of  divergence  would  involve  a  tedious 
discussion,  and  |}€rhaps  confuse  the  reader  after  all,  so  he  must 
be  asked  to  understand  that  this  chapter  endeavours  to  present 
only  tho  general  aspect  which  opinion  wears  in  each  swtion  of 
the  country,  and  that  what  is  said  of  a  section  generally,  is  not 
mottiit  to  be  taken  as  equally  applicable  to  every  State  within  it. 

In  the  eastern  States  tho  predominant  influence  is  that  of 
capitalists,  manufactiu'ers,  merchants — in  a  Avord,  of  the  commer- 
cial classes.  The  East  finds  the  capital  for  great  undertakings 
all  over  the  countr)'-,  particularly  for  the  making  of  railroads,  the 
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stock  of  which  is  chiefly  held  hy  Eastern  investors,  and  the  pro- 
aidents   whereof  often  have  their  contrul  oflice  in  New  York, 
iton,    or   Philadelphia,    though    the    line   may   traverse    the 
restern  or  sontheni  States.    The  Eawt  also  conducts  the  gigantic 
trade  with  Kuropa     It  ships  the  grain  nnd  the  cattle,  the  pork 
and  the  petroleum,  it  Hnances  the  shipping  of  much  of  the  cotton, 
it  receives  nearly  all  the  manufactured  goods  that  Europe  sends, 
as  well  as  the  emigrants  from  Britain,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.^ 
The  arms  of  its  gi*eut  bankers  and  merchants  stretch  over  the 
whole  Union,  making  those  commercial  influences  which  rule  in 
their  own  seat  potent  everywhere.     Eastern  opinion  is  therefore 
^the  most  quickly  and  delicately  sensitive  to  financial  movements 
ind  to  Kui-opean  influences,  as  well  as  the  most  firmly  bound  to 
a  pacific  policy.     As  in  the  bogiiming   of   the   centiiry,   trade 
interests  miade  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  anxious  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  England,  (/»  whose  ports  their  vessels  plied,  so  now, 
fthotigh  the  shipping  which  enters  Eastern  ports  is  chiefly  Euro- 
(English,  Norwegian,  German,  French),  the  mercantile  con- 
nections of  American  and  European  merchants  and  financiers  are 
so  close  that  an  alarm  of  war  might  produce  widespread  disaster. 
The  East  is  also,  being  the  oldest,  the  best  educated  and  meet 
intelligent  quarter  of  the  country/^    Not  only  does  it  contain  more 
men  of  high  culture,  but  the  average  of  knowledge  and  thought 
(crcluding  the  mob  of  the  great  cities  and  some  backward  districts 
in   the   hills  of  Pennsylvania)  is    higher  than   elsewhere.      Its 
literary  men  and  eminent  teachers  labour  for  the  whole  country, 
and  its  cities,  which  show  the  lowest  clement  of  the  population 
in  their  ral)blt',  show  also  the  largest  number  of  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  all  professions.     Although  very  able  newspapers  are 
publii^ed  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  still  the  tone  of 
'Hastem    political    discussion    is   more    generally   dignified    and 
Itforious  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Union.     The  influences  of  Em'ope, 
^nrhich,  of  course,  play  fij-st  and  chiefly  ujxtn  the  East,  are,  so  far 
they  affect  manners  and  morality,  by  no  moans  an  unmixed 
But  in  the  realm  of  thought  Euroixj  and  its  criticism  are 
stimulative  force,    which   corrects  any  undue  appreciation  of 
national  virtues,  and  helps  forward   sound   views  in  economics 


'  A  few  GcmuiTM  go  direct  to  New  Orlecuu  or  the  ports  of  Texas. 

^.  7%a  percentage  of  persous  able  to  read  snd  writo  is  as  high  in  nome  of  the 
Sttttea,  such  u  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  aa  In  New  Kugland,  but  this  way  be 
the  Irifib  and  Preach  Canadians  dopreas  the  level  of  New  England. 
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and  history.  The  leisured  and  well-read  cbss  to  be  foond  in 
some  Ea«t«m  cities  is  as  cosmopolitan  in  tone  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  worlil,  vet  has  not  lost  the  piqnancy  of  its 
native  Boil.  Its  thought  ap[)ro[)riutvs  what  is  fresh  and  sound 
in  the  literature  or  scientitic  work  ol  Germany,  Eogjaod,  and 
fVance  more  readily  than  any  of  those  countries  seems  to  leam 
from  each  of  the  others.  These  canses,  added  to  the  fact  that 
the  perversions  of  party  government  Iiave  been  nnusnally  gross 
among  the  irresponsible  masses  tlut  crowd  these  reiy  cities,  has 
roused  a  more  strenuous  opposition  to  the  so-ealled  '*  machine " 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Eastern  voter  is  leas 
bound  to  his  party,  more  accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  and 
to  look  for  light,  when  he  feeb  his  own  knowledge  defectire, 
to  capable  publicists.  When,  either  in  Federal  or  State  or  city 
politics,  an  independent  party  arises,  repudiating  the  bad 
nominations  of  one  or  both  of  the  regular  organizations,  it  is  hera 
that  it  finds  its  leaders  and  the  greatest  part  of  its  support. 
There  is  also  in  New  England  a  good  deal  left  of  the  spirit  of 
Purit^inism,  cold  and  keen  as  glacier  air,  with  ita  high  standard 
of  public  duty  and  private  honour,  its  disposition  to  apply  the 
xuaxims  of  religion  to  the  conduct  of  life,  its  sense,  particularly 
needed  in  this  tender-hearted  country,  that  there  are  times  when 
Agag  must  be  hewn  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal.  If  the 
jjeople  of  New  England,  nuTil  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  had 
been  left  unpolluted  by  the  tiu-bid  flood  of  foreign  immigration, 
they  would  be  the  fittest  of  any  in  the  world  for  a  pure 
democratic  government.  Evils  there  would  still  be,  as  in  all 
governments,  but  incomparably  less  grave  than  those  which  now 
tax  the  patriotism  of  the  party  which  from  these  States  holds  up 
the  banner  of  reform  for  the  whole  Union, 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  bet^reen  the  East  and  the  Wcst^ 
because  the  boundary  is  always  moving  westward.  Thirty 
years  ago  Ohio  was  tyi)ically  western  in  character,  now  it  has  aa 
much  in  common  with  Connecticut  or  New  York  as  with  Kn-want 
or  Minnesota.  The  most  distinctive  elements  in  the 
States  are  the  fanning  class,  which  here  attains  its  greatest' 
strength,  and  the  masses  of  newly-arrived  Gei*man8  and  Bcandi^ 
navians,  who  fill  whole  distiicta,  often  outnumboring  the  native 
Americans.  These  immigi'ants  contribute  so  much  more  largely 
to  the  voting  than  to  the  thinking  power  of  the  newer  States, 
that  their  presence  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  political 
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power  of  the  West  exceeds  its  political  capacity.  They  are 
honesty  industrious,  and  worthy  people,  the  parents  of  good 
Aniprican  citizens,  goofl  men  to  cloai*  the  wowls  and  break  up 
the  prairie,  but  they  know  so  little  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  often  so  little  of  its  lan^age,  that  they  are  as  clay 
ill  the  hands  of  their  leaders,  sometimes  Americans,  sometimes 
men  of  their  own  race.  The  predominance  of  the  agricultural 
interest  has  the  faults  and  merits  indicated  in  the  account  already 
given  of  the  farming  class.  Western  opinion  is  politically 
unenlightene<i,  and  not  anxious  to  he  enlightened.  It  dislikes 
theory,  and  holds  the  practical  mau  to  be  the  man  who,  while 
did<.remiiig  keenly  his  own  iutereat,  discerns  nothing  else  beyond 
the  end  of  his  nose.  It  goes  heartily  into  a  party  fight,  despis- 
ing Independents,  Mug^vumps,  and  "  bolters  "  of  all  sorts.  It 
has  boundless  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  country,  of  the 
West  in  particular,  of  its  own  State  above  all,  caring  not  much 
for  what  the  East  thinks,  and  still  less  for  the  judgment  of 
Euroj)e.  It  feels  sure  everything  will  corae  right,  and  thinks 
**  cheap  transportation  "  to  be  the  one  thing  needful.  Reckless 
in  enterprises,  it  is  stingy  in  paying  its  officials,  judges  included: 
good-natured  and  indulgent  to  a  fault,  it  is  nevertheless  dis- 
pleased to  hear  that  its  senator  lives  in  luxury  at  Washington. 
Its  townsfolk  are  bo  much  occupied  in  pushing  their  towns, 
between  whose  newspapers  there  is  a  furious  rivalry — they  hate 
one  another  as  Athens  hated  Thebes,  or  Florence,  Pisa — its  rich 
men  in  opening  up  railroads,  its  farmers  in  their  household  and 
field  toils,  labour  being  scarce  and  dear,  that  politics  are  left  to 
the  politicians,  who,  however,  are  not  the  worst  specimens  of 
their  class.  When  election  time  comes  the  Western  man  shouts 
with  all  his  lungs,  and  should  ever  another  war  break  out,  the 
West  wouUl  again  sonil  down  its  stoiit-hejirted,  large-limbed 
regiments.  While  things  are  as  they  are  now,  you  cannot  get 
the  avenige  Western  man  to  listen  to  philosophical  reasonings, 
or  trouble  himself  about  coming  dangers.  To  arrest  him  you 
must  touch  his  sentiment^  and  at  this  moment  the  questions 
hoao  solution  presses  are  questions  which  sentiment  goes  no 
y  to  solve. 

The  West  may  be  called  the  most  distinctively  American  part 
of  America,  because  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  East 
are  the  points  in  which  America  as  a  whole  differs  from  Europe. 
But  the  character  of  iU  popxUation  diflera  in  diiTerent  regions, 
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according  to  the  parta  of  the  country  from  which  the  cari] 
settlers  cama  Now  the  settlers  have  generally  moved  alongl 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  we  have  therefore  the  curious  result 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  older  States  have  prop.igated 
themselves  westward  in  parallel  lines,  so  that  ho  who  tmvel 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  find  fewt 
ditferences  to  note  than  he  who,  starting  from  Texas,  travc 
north  to  Rfanitoba.  Thus  northern  Ohio  was  filled  from  New 
England  and  wosU^-n  New  York,  and  in  its  turn  coloni2e<i 
northern  Illinois^  Michigan,  and  much  of  the  fai-thor  North-west^ 
Southern  Ohio  and  Illinois,  together  with  greiit  part  of  Indiana, 
were  i>eopled  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  the  somewhat 
inferior  quality  of  these  early  settlers  is  still  traceable.  Missouri 
was  colonized  from  the  Slave  States,  and  retains  the  taint  to  this 
day.^  Kansas,  however,  thongh  it  lies  west  of  Missouri,  received 
in  the  days  of  the  Free  Soil  stnigglo  a  good  many  Puritan 
immigrnnta  from  the  Free  States,  and  bears  a  somewhat  higher 
stamp  than  \ts  noighlxtur.  The  Scandinavians  are  cluelly  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  Germans  numerous  in  Iowa  also, 
and  indeed  all  over  these  newer  States,  even  in  Texaa.  Mil- 
waukee was  in  1870  almost  more  of  a  German  than  an  American 
city.*  The  Territories  which  lie  still  f:u  ther  to  the  west  have 
no  vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  only  a  voteless  delegate 
each  in  Congress,  yob  over  thom  the  network  of  party  organiza- 
tion has  been  spread,  though,  of  coiu^e,  the  spai^sor  popiUation 
feeds  a  foehlor  political  life.  i 

The  Pacific  Slope,  a^  its  inhabitants  call  it,  geographically^ 
includes  the  State  of  Oregon,  hut  Oregon  resembles  the  North- 
western States  in  so  many  respects  that  she  may  better  be 
classed  with  them.  California  and  Ne\'a<la  on  the  other  hand 
are  distinctly  peculiar.  Thoy  are  more  Western  than  the  States 
I  have  just  been  describing,  with  the  characteristics  of  those 
States  intensitied  and  some  new  features  added.  They  are  cut 
off  by  deserts  and  barren  mountain  ranges  from  the  agricidtural^ 


1  In  Oregon  there  is  a  dUtiict  which  vu  settled  hj  people  &om  fLentncky  a 
Teuncssee,  rather  cxceptiotiaU;,  for  the  outflow  of  those  States  seldam  roove<l 
fur  to  the  north.     The  children  of  these  immigrants  are  now  less  profrporDoa  Andj 
enterprising  than  those  of  the  men  who  came  from  the  Freo  States. 

'  Aakui}{  uij  way  about  the  strtot^,  I  found  Gemuiu  morv  helpful  than 
lish.     In  the  aame  year  it  was  noticeable  that  in  Wisconsin  thv  paper  ninnr.y  fth4 
alone  in  nae)  hail  got  a  marked  smell  from  the  use  of  skins  and  ftirs  by  the  nswly-' 
arrired  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 


part  of  tlie  Mississippi  basin,  iior  is  population  ever  likely  to 
bticame  really  coutiiiuous  across  this  wiUlerness.  Mining 
industries  play  a  larger  part  in  them  than  in  any  other  St'ite, 
except  Colorado.  Their  inhabitants  arc  unsettled  and  fluctuating, 
highly  speculative,  as  one  may  ex{)oct  those  who  mine  :uid 
gamble  in  mining  stocks  to  be,  occupied  with  fjuestions  of  their 
own,  and  comparatively  indifferent  to  those  which  interest  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Of  these  questions,  one  is  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, auother  the  management  of  the  great  Centml  and  Southern 
Pacific  raib-oad  system,  which  is  accused  of  oppressing  the  trade 
and  industries  of  California  ;  a  third,  the  reconcilement  of  the 
claims  uf  miners  and  agriculturists  to  the  water  of  the  rivers, 
which  each  set  seeks  to  appropnato,  and  which  the  former 
claims  the  right  to  fouL  But  as  the  recent  history  of  California 
deserves  a  chapter  to  itself,  it  is  enough  to  observe  tliat  public 
opiuioa  is  here,  in  spite  uf  the  proverbial  shrewdness,  energy, 
and  hardihood,  of  the  men  of  the  Pacific,  more  fitful  and  gusty, 
less  amenable  to  the  voice  of  sober  reason,  and  less  deferential 
to  the  authority  of  statesmen,  or  even  of  party  than  anywhere 
olse  in  the  Union.  "  Interests,"  such  as  those  of  a  great  mine- 
owning  group,  or  of  a  railroad,  are  immensely  powerful,  and  the 
reactions  against  them  not  less  so. 

Of  the  South,  the  solid  South,  whose  presidential  vote  is  now 
cast  entirely  for  the  Democrata,  a  fuller  account  must  be  given, 
because  ita  condition  is  as  singular  as  ever  a  free  country  fotmd 
itself  placed  in.  Equality  below  the  law  is  absolute  and  perfect, 
being  secured  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Yet  the  political 
subjection  of  nearly  one  half  the  population  is  no  less 
complete. 

There  are  throe  orders  of  men  in  the  South. 

The  first  is  the  upper  or  educated  clafis,  including  the  children 
of  the  planting  aristocracy  whiuh  ruled  before  the  Civil  War, 
together  with  the  northern  men  who  have  since  1865  settled  in 
the  towns  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture.  Of  this 
order  more  than  nine-tenths — those  in  fact  who  have  survived 
from  the  old  uristocnicy  (many  of  whose  families  [>erished), 
together  with  most  of  the  newer  arrivals — belong  to  the  Demo- 
cmtic  party.  Most  of  the  old  families  had  belonged  to  it, 
because  it  ^vas  the  pro-slavery  party,  and  after  the  war  it 
advocated  the  restoration  of  the  so-called  "  rebels "  to  full 
political  rights.  Along  with  the  high  spirit  and  self- confidence 
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which  bolting  to  a  ruling  raoo,  these  Southern  domocrats  have 
ail  enlar;^L'meiit  oi  view  and  an  aj>titude  for  grasping  decidod 
and  continuous  Hues  of  (jolicy,  in  fact  a  turn  for  statesmanship 
aa  contrasted  with  mere  politics,  which  is  less  common  in  the 
North,  because  it  is  lusa  favourotl  by  the  couditiona  under  which 
ambition  has  in  the  North  to  push  ite  way.  The  Southern  maa^^ 
who  enters  public  life  has  a  more  assured  jxisitiou  than  hii^f 
rival  from  a  northern  State,  because  he  represents  the  opinion  of 
a  united  body  who  vnW  stand  by  him,  who  regard  him  as  their 
champion,  and  who  expect  from  him  less  subservience  to  their 
instructions.  He  is  less  obliged  to  fear  and  court  the  breath  of 
popular  favour.  He  is  not  more  educated  or  intelligent :  he 
oerUtinly  lived  iu  a  less  stimulating  atmosphere.  But  ho  hi 
courage  and  a  clear  vision  of  his  objects,  the  two  gifts  essential 
for  a  statesmen  j  he  feels  a  united  popular  impulse  behind  him 
which  supplies  a  sort  of  second  patriotism.  Oj)inion  in  the 
Suuthern  States  before  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  divisions  between 
Democrats  and  Whigs,  was  generally  bold,  definite,  and  con- 
sistent, because  based  on  few  principles.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
a  small  class  who  were  largely  occupied  with  public  affaira  It 
has  preserved  this  quality  while  losing  its  old  ^erceness  and 
better  recognizing  the  conditions  under  which  it  most  worl 
in  a  Federal  rcpublia 

I  have  heard  keen  Ameiican  ubsorvers  predict  that  thos^ 
States  will  be  the  chief  nursing  giouud  of  statesmen  in  the 
future,  and  will  thus  assert  au  ascendency  which  they  cannot 
yet  obtain  by  their  votes,  because  population  grows  more  slowly 
in  the  South  than  in  Eastern  cities  or  in  Western  prairies.  The 
day  will  come  when  the  South,  or  at  least  those  large  regions  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Caroliriix,  and  Tennessee,  where  coal, 
iron,  and  copjwr  abound,  will  bo  rich  and  populous;  but  before  that 
day  arrives,  sociiil  and  politicjil  couditious  iiriy  have  altered.  At 
present  the  country  is  thinly  settled,  and  so  poor  that  a  traveller 
finds  it  hard  to  understand  how,  when  still  poorer,  it  managed  to 
resist  for  four  years  the  armies  of  the  wealthy  and  populous 
North-  There  is  therefore  less  eagerness  and  hoj)efulnes3  thai 
in  the  West,  less  discussion  and  organization  than  in  the  East^H 
nmcli  less  of  everything  that  is  characteristic;dly  democratic  and 
progressiva  The  Machine  has  been  brought  to  no  such  perfec- 
tion as  in  the  Northern  States,  because  the  need  of  it  is  not  felt 
where  one  party  is  sure  of  victory,  and  because  social  position 
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auifi  wealth  sufficiently  designate  the  men  to  be  selected  as  candi- 
dates, or  the  men  whtxse  voice  will  decide  the  aelection.  Moreover, 
Tioniuil  political  life  was  in  many  regions  suspended  from  iJ^Ol 
till  1676,  when  the  last  of  the  Northern  troops  were  withdi'awn. 

The  second  order  consists  of  those  who  used  to  he  called  the 
Mean  Whites.  Their  condition  strengthens  the  impression  of 
bilf  civilization  which  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  ])roiluce 
U{>on  the  traveller,  and  which  comes  painfully  home  to  him  iii 
the  badness  of  the  inns.  While  slavery  lasted,  these  whites  were, 
in  the  planting  Stattjs,  a  wholly  wretcliod,  because  economically 
superlluous,  class.  There  was  no  room  for  them  as  labourers, 
becftuae  the  slaves  did  the  work  on  the  plantations ;  they  had 
nort  the  money  to  purchase  land  and  machinery  fur  themselves, 
nor  the  spirit  to  push  their  way  in  the  towns,  while  the  system 

large  slave-worked  properties  made,  as  the  laiifundia  did  long 
in  Italy,  the  cidtivation  of  small  farms  ho{)eless,  and  the 
axlfltenco  of  a  thriving  free  peasantry  im]>o8siblo.  The 
planters  disliked  these  whites  and  kept  them  otl  their 
estates  as  much  as  possible ;  the  slaves  despised  them,  and 
called  them  "  poor  white  trash."  In  South  Carolina  and 
the  Gulf  States,  they  picked  up  a  wretched  HvelihocKl  by 
roifiiiig  some  vegetables  near  their  huts,  and  ki  liing  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  woods,  while  a  few  hung  round  the  great 
hoases  to  look  out  for  a  stray  job.  Shiftless,  ignorant,  improvi- 
dent, with  no  aims  in  the  present  nor  hopes  for  the  future, 
citizens  in  nothing  but  the  possession  of  votes,  they  were  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  system  that  produced  them,  and  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  its  economic  as  well  as  moral  failm*c. 
In  the  more  northerly  Slave  States,  and  especially  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennassee,  and 
North  Carolina,  they  were  better  off  and  far  less  degraded, 
because  in  these  regions  the  slave  population  was  much  smaller. 
But  they  were  and  still  are  comparatively  poor  and  uiiinstructod, 
in  all  respects  behind  the  small  farmers  or  artisans  of  the 
North.  Since  the  war  they  have  begun  to  advance,  slowly 
indeed — for  schools  are  still  wanting,  nor  is  it  easy  to  provide 
them  in  a  thinly  peopled  land  of  hills  and  forests — yet  surely, 
for  they  have  set  themselves  to  raise  cotton  and  other  crops  for 
the  market;  and  the  growth  of  mining  and  manufactuiing 
industries,  still  in  its  infancy  but  destined  to  attain  great 
dimensions,  promises  them  work  in  the  towns  and  a  stimulus 
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towards  progress  generally.  Of  public  opinion  among  them, 
tkure  is  as  yet  little  que.stion,  for  they  usually  follow  the  lead  of 
the  upper  class,  not  nioi-e  out  of  deference  to  thom  than  from 
avergion  to  the  negroes.^  The  less  a  man  has  to  be  proud  o^ 
the  more  proud  he  will  be  of  his  colour.  ] 

The  negroes  form  about  une-third  of  the  population  of  the 
old  Slave  States  (6,100,000  out  of  18,680,000  according  to  the 
census  of  1880),  and  in 'three  States,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Caroliiui,  they  are  in  a  majority.  It  has  been  thought, 
but  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  in  the  Gulf  States  they  increase 
faster  than  the  whites.^  They  are  nowhere  relapsing  into 
barbai-ism,  like  those  of  Hayti,  but  in  most  places  they  enter 
civilization  slowly.  In  Louisiana,  for  instance,  some  of  them 
atill  pnictiso  Obeah  rites  and  worship  the  serpent  Emaucipatioa 
found  thom  utterly  ignorant ;  and  the  grant  of  the  siiffragil 
found  them  as  unfit  for  political  rights  as  any  population  coi 
be.  It  was  a  desperate  moaaure,  from  which  worse  results  than 
those  that  have  followed  might  have  been  expected.  It  may 
have  been  a  necessary  one,  for  the  only  other  alternatives  were 
to  leave  the  negroes  at  the  mercy  of  their  former  masters,  or  to 
support  by  northern  bayonets  what  would  have  been  practically 
oligarchic  and  hopelessly  corrupt  governments.  At  first  the 
freedmen  showed  a  passionate  eagerness  for  education,  but  this 
has  to  some  extent  died  away,  the  means  of  instruction  provided 
being  indeed  unequal  to  the  needs  of  the  ease.  Several  colleges 
or  universities  have  been  founded  for  their  benelit^^  besides  an 
lulminiblc  school  at  Hampton  in  Virginia,  where  instruction  in 
agriculture  is  given,  as  well  as  a  good  general  education,  and  in 
all  the  States  common  schools  have  been  established  for  the 
negroes  distinct  from  those  for  white  children.  But  while  theee 
schools  are  too  few  for  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and 
the  money  to  establish  more  is  not  yet  forthcoming,  there  are  no^_ 
means  of  getting  the  childien  to  attend  even  such  as  exist,  nian]|^| 
parents  being  indifferent,  and  the  children  naturally  still  more  so^^ 
Roughly  speaking,  75  j>er  cent  of  the  adidt  coloured  voters  are  un- 
able to  writ^2,and  most  of  tho  rest  unaccustomed  to  read  newspapers. 

The  dominant  feeling  uf  the  negro  was  the  fear  at  first  of 
re-enslavement^  and  afterwards  of  oppression,  at  the  hands  of 


^  This  \5  less  true  In  the  hilly  rcgiona  where  there  are  few  bUcka, 

*  The  censiu  retumi  of  1870  vere  la  the  South  imperfect. 

'  One  vhlch  I  saw  at  Atlauta,  in  Georgia,  aeemftd  lUl  of  promt**. 
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his  former  masters.  There  is  so  little  hatred  of  the  whites,  and 
rhoro  "wore  so  few  risings  or  dotachwl  oiitragos  on  tho  plantAtions 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  whole  male  white  population 
was  at  the  front  and  the  mansiona  were  inhabited  bj  women  and 
children  only,  that  while  allowing  full  credit  to  the  negroes  for 
their  gentleness,  one  may  arquit  the  old  slave-owners,  as  a  class, 
of  cruelty.  But  though  the  negro  does  not  hate  the  children  of 
his  former  owner,  and  has  often  a  sort  of  clannish  attachment  to 
them,  though  ho  is  not  now  ill-treated  and  has  little  in  the  way 
of  positive  injustice  or  oppression  to  resent,  he  has  felt  himself 
still  insecure,  and  has  looked  for  protection  to  the  party  which 
liberated  him,  which  enfranchised  him,  and  which  has  ever  since 
put  forward  the  duty  of  defending  him  against  a  renewal  of  the 
Ku  Klux  outrages,  or  any  legislative  infringements  on  his  ci\'il 
etpiality.  Hence  the  coloured  people  were  for  some  years  in 
steady  and  all  but  unanimous  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
party,  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  upper  classes. 
While  these  classes,  or  rather  those  of  them  who  ha<l  been  con- 
cerned in  the  rebellion,  were  still  under  disfranchisement,  the 
RtAte  legislatures  were  nm  by  Republican  politicians,  mostly 
adventurers  who  had  come  down  from  the  north  to  push  their 
fortunes,  and  went  by  the  name  of  '*car])et-baggers."  When 
this  phase  passed  away,  most  of  these  adventurers  slunk  off, 
while  those  who  remained,  together  with  a  small  ruinbor  of 
Southerners  who  had  joined  the  Kepublican  ranks,  under- 
took to  "  run "  the  Republican  party  of  the  South.  Tlie 
negroes  had  at  first  scarce  any  leaders  of  their  own  race,  the 
Methodist  preachers  being  the  only  persons  of  prominence 
among  them,  but  a  few  politicians  were  developed,  and  have 
since  acted  as  subalterns  to  the  white  leaders.  The  men  of 
property  and  intelligence,  having  now  recovered  their  votes,  lost 
Tio  time  in  setting  about  to  recover  power.  Considering  them- 
selves to  have  been  ill-used  by  tho  Republicans,  they  were 
anxious  to  throw  all  the  strength  of  their  States  to  the  Demo- 
cratic aide,  and  not  less  resolved  to  keep  down  the  negroes,  of 
whose  pranks  as  legislatxirs  they  hod  had  jiainful  ex]irrience  in 
the  first  years  after  the  war,  when  State  de^ts  were  rolled  up  l»y 
millions,  the  State  treasury  plundered  by  carpet-baggers,  and 
Acts  of  the  legislature  put  up  to  public  auction.  To  overcome 
the  negro  vote,  then  everywhere  Republican,  and  in  some 
districts  in  a  clear  majority,  they  were  obliged  to  choose  between 
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force  and  fraud;  and  after  some  experiments  in  the   former' 
direction,  they  settled  down  to  the  latter  altflmative.     Partly  by 
fraud,  partly  by  bribery,  to  which  the  negroes  are  accessible, 
partly  by  giving  the  coloured  voters  the  impression  that  in  one 
way  or  another  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  carry  Kepublicaai 
candidateH,  they  have  now  managed  to  secure  a  complete  control. 
Every  Southern  State  gives  Democratic  majorities  in  all  oleo-i 
tions,  both  Federal  and  State.     It  may  therefore  be  said  that] 
the  opinion  of  the  South  ia  practically  the  opinion  of  the  white:! 
aristocracy,  the  poor  whites  counting  for  little,  and  the  negroee 
for  less.     Still    both    of   these    latter  classes  are  advancing  in 
intelligence  and  political  knowledge.     The  chasm  that  used  to 
divide  the  poor  whites  from  the  planters  has  been  in  many 
places  bridged  over  by  the  growth  of  a  middle  class  of  small 
proprietors  in  the  country  and  of  manufactiuiug  industries  iu 
the  coal  and  iron  regions,  while  the  planter,  where  he  survives, 
is  leas   personally  pcttent   than    he  was  before   the  war.     The 
negroes,  having  found  that  they  cannot  resist  the  whites  at  the 
polls,  and  having  perhaps  learnt  to  distrust  their  carpet-bagger 
friends,  are  beginning  to  divide  their  votes  between  the  two 
great  parties,  and  are  consequently  better  worth  courting  by  the 
upper  class,  since  no  longer  inaccessible  to  Democratic  advauoes. 
When  a  question  outside  ordinary  party  politics  comes  up^  as 
that  of  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic  has  lately  done  in  Texas 
and  Tennedsee,  in  the  shape  of  a  pro}>osed  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution,  the  negro  vote,  though  in  Texas  it  is  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  may  bo  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale, 
and  hence  is  fought  for.     A  contest  over  such  a  question  calling 
out  incessant  spciildug  at  meetings  and   controversy  in  ncw»-j 
papers,  is  highly  educative ;  the  negro  realizes  his  power,  and 
votes  according  to  liis  impulses.     Those  impulses  are  at  j^resent^ 
in  favour  of  ardent  spirits,  so  the  Temperance  party  was  defeated 
in  Texas,  to  the  sei-ious  hurt  of  the  negro  himself,  who  has  Icsel 
self-restraint  than  the  whites.    However,  this  is  free  government. 
The  negro  is  growng  into  citizenhood,  and  the  time  ma^'  not  be, 
distant  when  he  will  begin  to  exert  that  reflex  influence  on  the^ 
white  oligarchy  which  enfmnchised  masses  always  tend  to  exert 
upon  leaders,  however  superior  in  intelligence  and  encrgj'  Uie 
leaders  may  bo.     At  present^  however,  for  the  purixwes  of  State 
and    national    {mlitics,    be   is   not   that   free   agent  which    the 
Oonatitution  intends  him  to  be.      As  a  leading  Southern  poli- 
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tician  said  to  me  in  1881,  **We  like  the  negro,  and  we  treat 
him  well.     We  mean  to  continue  doing  so.     But  we  voto  him." 

Any  one  can  imagine  the  irritation  of  northern  Republican 
]>olitician&  who  eee  the  measure  from  which  they  expected  such 
a  reinforcement  to  the  Republican  pai-ty  turned  against  them. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks,  which  wa«  to  have  thrown 
some  two  millions  of  votes  into  the  hands  of  the  Kepublicans, 
has  resulted  in  strengthening  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Republican  leaders  had  hoped  to  carry  some  Southern  States  by 
the  help  of  the  negroes.  But  all  the  Sotithorn  States  go  Demo- 
cratic in  spite  of  the  negroes,  while  the  emancipation  of  the 
latter  has  raised  the  representation  of  these  States  in  Congress 
and  in  presidential  elections  to  a  higher  jxtint  than  that  at  which 
it  stood  before  the  war,  when  only  three-fifths  of  thn  slave 
population  were  reckoned  for  the  piu^wse  of  allocivting  represent- 
atives. To  know,  moreover,  that  you  are  morally  entitled  to 
votes  which  force  or  fraud  prevents  you  from  getting,  is  enough 
to  exasperate  a  saint.  However,  the  Northern  people,  with 
Uieir  curious  willingness  to  accept  unwelcome  results  when  they 
have  given  legal  sanction  to  the  cause  whence  thoae  results  flow, 
BcqiiiesGC  in  this  subjection  of  the  negro.  They  know  that  he 
does  not  sulTcr  in  jjcrson  or  estate,  and  if  he  is  tricked  out  of  his 
political  privileges,  well,  it  is  only  because  he  is  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  himself.  When  he  becomes  strong  enough, 
all  will  come  right  To  attempt  to  give  him  protection  by 
Federal  interference  would  involve  evils  far  greater  than  the 
present. 

Remembering  that  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Union, 
one  third  is  in  the  southern  States,  and  that  the  majority  of  that 
Dnethinl,  viz.  the  lower  part  of  the  poor  whites  and  the  negroes 
(nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  sixty  millions),  has  no  political 
knowledge  or  capacity,  nothing  that  can  l>e  called  rational 
opinion,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  are  from  being  a  democracy  enlightened  through  and 
through.  If  one  part  of  the  pfijjulation  is  as  educated  and 
capable  as  that  of  Swit7<'r!and,  another  is  as  ignorant  and  politi- 
cally untraine<l  as  that  of  RuR.siju 

Of  the  four  divisions  of  the  country  above  described,  the 
West  (in  which  we  may  include  Oregon)  has  alre...dy  the  largest 
vot-c,  and  since  it  grows  faster  thi^n  the  others,  will  soon  be 
indisputably  sovereign.     But  as  it  grows,  it  loses  some  of  its 
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distinctiye  features,  becoming  more  like  the  East^  and  falling 
more  and  more  under  Eastern  influences,  both  intellectual  and 
financial  One  must  not  therefore  suppose  that  what  is  now 
typically  Western  opinion  will  be  the  reigning  opinion  of  the 
future.  The  Pacific  States  will  in  time  be  drawn  closer  to  those 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  losing  something  of  such  distinctive 
quality  as  they  still  possess ;  and  centres  of  literary  activity, 
such  as  now  exist  almost  exclusively  in  the  Atlantic  States,  w^l 
be  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  Opinion  will  therefore  be 
apparently  more  homogeneous,  or  at  least  less  local,  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  even  as  now  it  is  less  determined 
by  local  and  State  influences  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Republic. 


CHAPTER  LXXXin 


THB  ACTION    OF  PUBLIC    OPINION 


The  luat  few  chapters  have  attempted  to  explain  what  are  ihc 
conditions  under  which  opinion  is  formed  in  America,  what, 
natioiud  qualities  it  reflects,  how  it  is  affected  by  class  interests 
or  local  circumstances,  as  well  as  through  what  organs  it  mani- 
fests itself.  We  must  now  inquire  how  it  acta,  and  for  this 
purpose  try  to  answer  three  questions. 

By  whom  is  public  opinion  formed  1  i.e.  by  the  few  or  by  the 
many? 

How  does  it  seek  to  p-asp  and  use  the  legal  machinery  which 
the  Constitutions  (Federal  and  State)  proWde  ? 

Wliat  means  has  it  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  aflairs  other- 
wise than  through  the  regular  legal  machinery  ? 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  which  mark  the 
growth  of  opinion  in  America  if  we  compare  them  with  those  of 
Bome  European  country.  As  England  is  the  country  in  which 
public  opinion  has  been  longest  and  with  least  interruption 
installed  in  power,  and  iu  whicli  the  mass  of  the  people  are  more 
largely  than  elsewhere  interested  in  public  affairs,^  England 
supplies  the  fittest  materials  for  a  comjMurison. 

In  England  political  supremacy  belongs  to  the  householder 
voters;  who  number  (over  the  whole  United  Kingdom)  about 
five  and  a  half  millions,  being  between  one-half  and  two-thirtls  of 
the  adult  male  population.  Public  opinion  ought  in  theory  to 
reside  in  them.  Practically,  however,  as  everybody  knows, 
most  of  them  have  little  that  can  bt*  called  political  opinion.  It 
is  the  creation  and  possession  of  a  much  smaller  number. 

An  analysis  of  public  opinion  in  England  will  distinguish 
three  sets  of  persons — I  do  not  call  them  chisses,  for  they  do  not 

^  Alwaya  eieopting  SwiUerlftnd  and  Norway,  whose  conditioiui  nre,  however, 
too  diiimmllar  IVotn  tliofe  of  the  United  States  to  make  a  ooroporison  profltahlc 
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coincide  with  social  grades — those  who  make  opinion,  those  wh< 
receive  and  hold  opinion,  those  who  have  no  opinions  at  alL 

The  first  set  consists  of  practicnl  politicianB  (i.A  a  certain 
number  of  mcmbora  of  the  Lower  House  and  a  smaller  fractioa^H 
of  momhers  of  the  Upper,  t(:)gether  with  men  taking  an  activofl 
part  in  local  party  organizations),  journalists  and  other  public 
writers,  and  a  small  fringe  of  other  ])crsons,  chiefly  professional 
men,  who  think  and  talk  constantly  about  public  affairs.  Within 
this  set  of  men,  who  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  rather  than 
by  thousands,  it  is  the  chiefs  of  the  great  parties  who  have  the 
main  share  in  stirting  opinion,  the  journalists  in  propagating  it. 
Debates  in  Parliament  do  something,  and  the  speeches  which 
custom,  recent,  but  strong  and  increasing,  reqidres  the  leaders  to 
deliver  up  and  down  the  country,  and  which  are  of  course 
reported,  replace  Parliamont  when  it  is  not  sitting.  The  function 
of  the  dozen  best  thinkers  and  talkers  in  each  parly  is  uow  not 
merely,  as  in  the  last  generation,  to  know  and  manage  Parlia- 
ment, to  watch  foreign  affairs,  and  prepare  schemes  of  domestiCj 
legislation,  but  to  inspire,  instruct,  stimulate,  and  attach  thi 
outside  public.  So  too  members  of  the  Houses  of  ParliamenI 
find  that  the  chief  utility  of  their  position  lies  in  its  enablinj 
them  to  understand  the  actualities  of  politics  better  than  they 
could  otherwise  do,  and  to  gjiin  a  hearing  outside  for  what  they 
may  have  to  say  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  This  small  set  of 
persons  constitutes  what  may  bo  called  the  working  staff  of  thft^ 
laboratory ;  it  is  among  thorn,  by  tho  reciprocal  action  andflH 
reaction  on  one  another  of  the  chiefs,  the  followers,  and  the 
press,  that  opinion  receives  its  first  shape.^ 
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'  SraaU  09  it  may  still  seem  to  an  Amoricfto,  tho  class  that  fomu  pnblie 
opinion  has  beou  steadily  widening  in  Ea^land.  Last  century  it  cousisted  only 
the  tbvu  ruling  class, — tlie  great  families, — the  IIouHe«  of  Forliaraent,  a 
number  of  lawyers,  nith  a  very  few  joaruMists  and  clerj^ymcn.  and  a  sort  of 
of  educated  nv;u  and  iuonit>d  men  brought  into  relatious  wiih  tho  mlera. 
was  the  Kiigland  which  allowed  George  UI.  to  alienate  and  lose  the  Nortk'^ 
American  coIoDtea.  Evou  thou,  no  doubt,  the  mass  of  voters  outside  (cxtrvmely 
small  when  compared  with  the  numbers  of  to-ilay)  counted  for  sometblnj^  for 
there  was  always  a  possibility  of  ihf>ir  interfering  when  some  feeling  spread  among 
tbem,  one  or  other  of  the  ruling  parties  being  ready  to  stimulate  and  use  sooh  a 
focliug,  and  a  general  election  enabling  it  in  the  counties  and  in  a  few  of  llt»i 
boroughs  to  find  expression.  When,  tho  K^'fonu  Bill  of  1832  enlarged  thi*  ssni 
and  almost  oxtingnished  the  j>ockct  boroughs,  what  had  bera  tho  ruling  class 
into  being  moroly  the  onice-holding  class;  and  now,  though  it  dies  hard, 
monopoly  of  ofBco  is  dopartiug  as  its  monopoly  of  sitting  in  Parilament  did 
lftS2. 
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The  second  set  of  persons  consists  of  those  who  watch  public 
affairs  with  a  certain  measure  of  interest  When  an  important 
question  arises,  they  look  at  the  debates  in  Parliauient  or  Boine 
platform  deliverance  by  a  leader,  and  they  have  at  all  times  a 
notion  of  what  is  passing  in  the  political  world.  They  now  and 
then  attend  a  public  meeting.  They  are  not  universally,  but 
now  pretty  largely,  enrolled  as  members  of  some  political  associa- 
on-     When  an  election  arrives  they  go  to  vote  of  their  own 

ord.  They  talk  over  politics  after  dinner  or  coming  into 
town  by  a  suburban  train.  The  proportion  of  such  persons  is 
r  in  the  professional  classes  (and  especially  among  the 
Jawyera)  than  in  the  mercantile,  larger  in  the  upper  mercantile 
than  among  the  working  men  of  the  towns,  larger  among  skilled 
than  unskilled  artisans,  larger  in  the  North  than  in  the  South, 
larger  among  the  town  workmen  than  among  the  newly  enfran- 
chised agricultural  labourers.  It  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  porhapa  relatively  smaller  in  London  than  In 
other  cities.  If  still  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of 
TOters,  it  is  nevertheless  an  increasing  proportion.^ 

The  third  set  includes  all  the  rest  of  the  voters.  Though 
they  possess  political  power,  and  are  bettor  pleased  to  have  it, 
they  do  not  really  care  about  it — that  is  to  say,  politics  occupy 
no  appreciable  space  in  their  thoughts  and  interests.  Some  of 
them  vote  at  elections  because  they  consider  themselves  to  belong 
to  a  party,  or  fancy  that  on  a  given  occasion  they  have  more  to 
crpoct  from  the  one  party  thiui  from  the  other ;  or  because  they 
ar**  brought  up  on  election  day  by  some  one  who  can  influence 
them.  The  number  who  vote  tends  to  incre;ise  with  the  impor- 
tation of  party  into  municipal  contests ;  and  from  the  siimo  cjiuse 
some  now  enrol  themselves  in  party  associations.  Others  will 
not  tflke  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls.  No  one,  except  on  the 
stum]>,  can  attribute  independent  political  thinking  to  this  mass 
of  persons,  because  their  knowledge  and  interest,  though  growing 
under  the  intluence  of  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  are  Ktill  slight. 
M&ny  have  not  even  ]X)litical  prepossessions,  and  vnW  stare  or 
Builo  when  smked  t-o  which  party  they  Iwlong.  They  comit 
elections,  and  then  chiefly  as  instruments  to 
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1  In  Chfiptcr  LVII.   anff,  I   have  attempted   to  dlstinguUh   an   \mn^  and 
Circle  vf  peTAHift  vtUn  take  an  aclire  part  in  political  work.     \Mtut  T  here 
Ibe  fifvt  or  opinioD  making  set  would  lie  almoet  wholly  witiiin  tliu  Inncr 
^Cfacle,  and  would  be  mncb  •mailer  than  it  iiu 
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be  naed  by  others.     So  far  as  the  formation  or  exercise  of  opinion 
goes,  they  may  be  loft  out  of  sight.* 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
second  set  and  the  third,  or  to  estimate  their  relative  numbers, 
because  when  politics  are  dull  many  persons  subside  into  in- 
difference whom  the  advent  of  a  crisis  may  again  arouse.  And 
of  course  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  second  set  who  though 
interested  in  politics  have  no  sort  of  real  knowledge  or  judgment 
about  them.  Such  remarks,  however,  do  not  touch  the  point  of 
the  pre.«*ent  analysis,  which  is  to  distinguish  between  the  citizens 
who  originate  opinion  (the  first  set),  those  who  hold  and  some- 
what modify  it  (the  second  set),  and  those  who  are  rather  to  be 
deemed,  and  then  only  when  they  come  to  the  poll,  mere  ballot^ 
markers.  The  first  set  do  the  thinking ;  they  scatter  forth  the 
ideas  and  arguments.  The  second  set  receive  and  test  what  is 
set  before  them.  What  their  feeling  or  judgment  approves  they 
accept  and  give  effect  to  by  their  votes ;  what  they  dislike  or 
suspect  is  refused  and  falls  dead,  or  possibly  sets  them  the  other _^ 
way.  The  measure  of  the  worth  of  a  view  or  proposal — I  da^| 
not  mean  ite  intrinsic  worth,  but  its  power  of  pleasing  the  nation 
— is  however  not  merely  tho  breadth  of  the  support  it  obtains, 
but  also  the  zeal  which  it  inspires  in  those  who  adopt  it.  Al- 
though persons  in  the  second  set  usually  belong  to  one  or  other 
party,^  and  are  therefore  prtTrui  facu;  disposed  to  accept  whatever 
comes  from  their  party  lenders,  yet  the  degree  of  cordiality  with 
which  they  accept  indicates  to  a  leader  how  their  minds 
moving,  and  becomes  an  element  in  his  future  calculations,  Thi 
the  second  set,  although  rather  receptive  than  creative,  has 


'  What  ia  said  lierr  caimot  of  course  be  proved,  bat  I  beliere  will  appc«r  to 
true  to  any  one  wbo,  knowing  a  Urge  constituency,  will  comjiare  the  number 
persons  who  attend  public  meetings  at  nn  election  and  can  be  tmited  to  come 
th0in8ch*e8  to  the  polls  with  the  total  nnmbor  of  voters  on  the  lifts.     In  tl 
London  conslitiienciei  I  doubt  if  more  thnn  10  per  cent  of  the  nominal  toUi 
strength  show  their  interest  in  either  of  these  waya.     From  30  to  45  j>er  cent 
not  even  vote.     'ITio  voting  proportion  is  much  larger  in  the  north  and  west  toic 
land  towDB  and  in  Scotland.     In  tho  old  days  of  email  const itu en oitv,  when 
might  havH  Iwuu  sup;inHed  that  the  restriction  of  the  fnuichise  wonld  hnro  mil 
it  more  prized,  inexpcricooed  candidates  were  always  otnick  liy  tlie  small  pel 
centage,  out  uf  those  -nhnm  they  penooally  canvassed,  who  socmeil  to  care  aboaf 
politicSf  or  even  deemed  tlicmselrea  steady  party  men. 

*  The  increasingly  party  character  of  municipal  contents  tends  to  draw  laPi 
always  largpr  number  of  pentons  from  the  third  claiw  into  the  second,  becaiuv 
Iwtng  dragged  up  to  vote  at  a  municipal  election  they  acquire,  if  not  opinions,  at 
least  the  hubit  of  party  action  and  of  repeating  party  criaa. 
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importiUit  function  in  moulding  opinion,  and  giving  it  the  shape 

and  colour  it  finally  takea  when  it  has  cryatallized  under  the  in- 

uence  of  a  party  struggle.     The  third  set  can  scarcely  be  called 

{acU>r  in  the  foiTuation  of  opinion,  except  in  so  far  aa  one  par- 
ticular proposal  or  cry  may  sometimes  prove  more  attractive  to 
it  than  another.  It  has  some  few  fixed  ideas  or  prejudices  which 
a  statesman  must  bear  in  mind,  but  in  the  main  it  is  pussivet 
ting  of  persons  who  either  follow  the  lead  of  members  of 

e  first  and  second  sets,  or  who  are  so  indifferent  as  to  refuse  to 
move  at  all 

The  United  States  present  different  phenomena.     There  what 

hiLvo  called  the  first  set  is  extremely  small.  The  third  set  is 
Telatively  smaller  than  in  England,  and  but  for  the  recent  immi- 
gruntfl  and  the  negroes  would  be  insignificant.  It  is  in  the 
second  set  that  opinion  is  formed  as  well  as  tested,  created  as  well 
moulded.  Political  light  and  heat  do  not  radiate  out  from  a 
tre  as  in  England.     They  are  diffused  all  through  the  atmo- 

here,  and  are  little  more  intense  in  the  inner  sphere  of  practical 
politicians  than  elsewhere.  The  ordinary  citizens  are  interested 
in  politics,  and  watch  them  with  intelligence,  the  same  kind  of 
intelligence  (though  a  smaller  qunntity  of  it)  as  they  apply  to 
their  own  business.  They  are  forced  by  incessant  elections  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  public  affairs  than  is  taken  by  any 
European  people.  They  think  their  own  competence  equal  to 
that  of  their  representatives  and  office-bearers ;  and  they  are  not 
far  wrong.  They  do  not  therefore  look  up  to  their  statesmen 
for  guidance,  but  look  aromid  to  one  another,  carrying  to  its 
extreme  the  principle  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
ia  wisdom. 

In  America,  therefore,  opinion  is  not  marie  but  grows.  Of 
course  it  must  begin  somewhere;  but  it  ia  often  hard  to  say 
where  or  how.  As  there  are  in  the  country  a  vast  number  of 
minds  similar  in  their  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  attitude,  with  few 
exceptionally  powerful  minds  applying  themselves  to  politics,  it 
is  natural  that  the  same  idea  should  often  occur  to  several  or 
many  persons  at  the  same  time,  that  each  event  as  it  occiu^ 
should  produce  the  same  impression  and  evoke  the  same  com- 
ments over  a  wide  area,  \Mion  everybody  desires  to  agree  with 
the  majority,  and  values  such  accord  more  highly  than  the  credit 
of  originality,  this  tendency  is  all  the  stronger.  An  idea  once 
launched,  or  a  view  on  some  current  question  propounded,  flies 
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evorywhorc  on  the  wings  of  a  press  eager  for  novcltiea.  Pub*' 
licity  is  the  eusiest  thing  in  the  world  to  obtain ;  but  as  it  u 
attainuble  by  all  notions,  phrases,  and  projects,  wise  and  foolish 
alike,  tho  struggle  for  existent-e — that  is  to  say,  for  public  atten- 
tion— is  severe. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  thi 
world,  some  one  person  or  group  must  make  a  begimiin^  bu' 
seek  to  point  out  that»  whereas  in  Kiu-ope  it  is  patent  who  do 
make  tho  beginning,  in  America  a  viuw  often  seems  to  aris& 
spontaneously,  and  to  be  tho  work  of  many  rather  than  of  few. 
Tho  individual  counts  for  less,  the  mass  counts  for  more.  In 
proiMigating  a  doctrine  not  hitherto  advocated  by  any  party  the 
methods  used  are  similar  to  those  of  England.  A  central  society 
is  formed,  branch  societies  spring  up  over  the  country,  a  journ 
(perhaps  several  journals)  is  started,  and  if  the  movement  thrives, 
an  annual  convention  of  its  sup]>orterB  is  held,  at  which  speech 
are  made  and  rcBolutious  adopted.  If  any  striking  personality 
is  connected  with  tho  movement  as  a  leader,  as  Garrison  w$a, 
with  Abolitionism,  he  caimot  but  l>ecomo  a  sort  of  figure-head. 
Yet  it  ha])pcns  moro  rarely  in  iVmorica  than  in  England  that  an 
individual  leader  gives  its  character  to  a  movement,  partly  bo- 
cause  new  movements  less  often  begin  among,  or  are  taken  up 
by,  persona  already  known  aa  practical  politicians. 

As  regards  opinion  on  the  main  questions  of  the  hour,  such 
as  the  extension  of  shivery  long  was,  and  civil  service  reform,  the 
curronc}',  the  tariff,  are  now,  it  rises  and  falls,  much  as  in  any 
other  countr}',  under  the  influence  of  events  which  seem  to  mak 
for  one  or  other  of  the  contending  views.     There  is  this  difler- 
ence  between  America  and  EiU'ope,  that  in  the  former  speeches 
seem  to  inriuenco  the  average  citizen  less,  because  he  is  more  apt 
to  do  his  own  thinking ;  new8pa|)er  invective  less,  because  he  ia^ 
used  to  it ;  cuiTunt  events  rather  more,  because  he  is  better  in- 
formed of  themu     Party  spirit  is  probably  no  stronger  in  Amerii 
than  in  England,  so  far  as  a  man's  thinking  and  talkiiig  go,  bui 
it  tells  more  upon  him  when  he  comes  to  vote. 

An  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  persons  who  actually  vote  at  an  election  to 
those  whose  names  appear  on  the  voting  list  is  larger  in  America 
than  in  Euro[>c.  In  many  English  constituencies  this  percentage 
does  not  exceed  60  per  cent,  though  at  exciting  moments,  such 
as  the  general  elections  of  1685  and  1886,  it  was  larger  than 
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this,  taking  the  countiy  as  a  whole.      In  America  75-80  per 
cent  may  bo  a  fuJr  avcraj^c,  taking  preaideutial  oloctions,  which 
1  out  the  heaviest  vote.^     Something  may  be  tirtcribed  to  the 
ore   elaborate   local   organization    of   American    parties;   but 
inst  this  ought  to  be  set  the  f:ict  that  the  English  voting  mass 
eludes  not  quite  two-thirds,  the  American  nearly  the  whole,  of 
e  adult  male  popuLition^  and  that  the  English  voters  are  the 
ro  solid  and  well-to-do  part  of  the  population. 
Is  there,   then,   in    the   United   Sta-tes,   no  inner  sphere  of 
ukcrs,  wi-it«rs,  and  speakers,  correjaponding  to  what  we  have 
led  the  "first  set"  in  Englind? 
There  are  individual  men  corresponding  to  individuals  in  that 
ittglish    set,   and   probably    qiute    as    numerous.      There    are 
ts  of  great  ability^  there  are  a  few  literary  men,  clergy- 
en  and  teachers,  a  good  many  law^'crs,   some  business  men, 
some  few  politicians.     But  they  are  isolated  and  unorganized, 
and  do  not  constitute  a  class.     Mo.st  of  them  are  primarily  occu- 
pied with  their  own  avocations,  and  have  only  spare  time  to  give 
to  political  thinking  or  writing.     They  are  nearly  all  resident  in 
near  the  Eastern  cities,  and  through  many  large  tracts  of 
try  scarce  any  are  to  be  found.     In  England  the  profession 
opinion-making  and  leading  is  the  work  of  specialists;  in 
America,  except  as  regards  the  few  journalists  and  statesmen 
reeaid,  of  amateurs.     As  the  books  of  amateurs  have  some 
ta  which  those  of  pn)fes8ional  book  writers  are  apt  to  want, 
so  something  is  gained  by  the  absence  of  the  professional  element 
from  American  political  opinion.     But  that  which  these  amateurs 
produce  is  less  coherent,  less  abundant,  and  less  promptly  effective 
upon  the  mass  of  the  citizens  than  the  corresponding  English 
product.     In  fact,  the  individual  Americans  whom  wo  aic  con- 
sidering can  (except   the  joiu-nalist^  and  statesmen   aforesaid) 
be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  citizens  only  by  their  superior 
Uectual  competence  and  their  keener  interest  in  jjublic  atloirs. 
e   may  therefore    repeat   the    proposition,    that   in   America 
lion  does  not  originate  in  a  particular  class,  but  grows  up  in 
nation  at  largo,  though,  nf  course,  there  are  leading  minds  in 
nation  who  have  more  to  do  with  its  formation  than  the  run 
their  fellow- citizens.     The  best  instance  I  know  of  the  power 
b  men  may  exercise  is  afforded  by  the  success  of  the  civil 
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^  In  1880  nearly  three-fourtlu  of  the  then  total  male  population  of  roting  age 
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service  reform  movement,  which  began  among  a  few  enlightened^ 
citizens  iu  the  Eastern  States,  who  by  degi-ees  leavened,  or  werefl 
thought  to  be  leavening,  tbo  minds  of  their  follows  to  such  an 
extent  tLu  the  politicians  were  forced,  sorely  against  the  grain, 
to  bring  in  and  pass  the  appropriate  Jegislation. 

We  may  now  ask  in  what  manner  opinion,  formed  or  forming, 
is  able  to  influence  the  conduct  of  affairs  1  U 

The  legal  machinery  thiough  which  the  people  are  by  the™ 
Constitution  (Federal  and  State)  invited  to  govern  is  that  of 
elections.  Occasionally,  when  the  question  of  altering  a  State 
Constitution  comes  up,  the  citizen  votes  directly  for  or  against 
a  proposition  put  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment ;  but  otherwise  it  is  only  by  voting  for  u  man  as  candidate 
that  he  can  give  expression  to  his  views,  and  directly  support 
or  oppose  some  policy.  Now,  in  every  country  voting  for  a 
man  is  an  inadequate  way  of  expressing  one's  views  of  policy, 
because  the  candidate  is  sure  to  differ  in  one  or  more  questions 
from  many  of  those  who  belong  to  the  party.  It  is  especially 
inadequate  in  the  United  Slates,  bec4iuso  the  strictness  of  party^fl 
discipline  leaves  little  freedom  of  indiWdual  thought  or  action  taV 
the  member  of  a  legislature,  because  the  ordinary  politician  has 
little  interest  in  anything  but  the  regular  party  programme,  and 
because,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  chapters,  in  no  party 
are  the  citizens  at  large  permitted  to  select  thoir  candidate,  see- 
ing that  he  is  found  for  them  and  forced  on  them  by  the  pro- 
fessionals of  the  party  organization.  While,  therefore,  nothing 
is  easier  than  for  opinion  which  runs  in  the  direct  channel  of 
party  to  give  effect  to  itself  frequently  and  vigorously,  nothing 
is  harder  than  for  opinion  which  wanders  out  of  that  channel  to 
find  a  legal  and  ref^lar  means  of  bringing  itself  to  bear  upon 
those  who  govern  either  as  legislators  or  executive  officers.  This 
is  the  weak  point  of  the  American  party  system,  perhaps  of  every 
pai'ty  system,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  inde|x»ndent-mind 
citizen,  as  it  is  the  strong  point  from  that  of  the  party  manage: 
A  body  of  unorganized  opinion  is  therefore  helpless  in  the  f: 
of  compact  parties.  It  is  obliged  to  organize.  When  orga 
for  the  promotion  of  a  particular  view  or  proposition  it  bos 
the  United  States  three  courses  open  to  it 

The  first  is  to  capture  one  or  other  of  the  great  standin, 
parties,  Le,  to  persuade  or  frighten  that  party  into  adopting  thiaj 
view  as  part  of  its  programme,  or,  to  use  the  technical  termf 
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making  it  a  plank  of  the  platform,  iu  which  case  the  party  can- 
didatefi  will  be  bound  to  support  it.  This  is  the  most  elective 
course,  but  the  most  difficult ;  for  a  party  is  sure  to  have  some- 
thing to  lose  as  well  as  to  gain  by  embracing  a  new  dogma. 
Why  should  such  purties,  ub  those  of  America  have  lately  been, 
trouble  themselves  with  taking  up  new  questions,  unless  they 
are  satisfied  they  will  gain  thereby  f  Their  old  dogmas  are 
indeed  worn  thrcaflbare,  but  have  been  hitherto  found  sufficient 
to  cover  them. 

The  second  coiirac  is  for  the  men  who  hold  the  particular  view 
to  declare  themselves  a  new  party,  put  forward  their  own  pro- 
grumnie,  run  their  own  candidates.  Besides  being  costly  and 
troublesome,  this  course  would  be  thought  HdiculouB  where  the 
view  or  proposition  is  not  one  of  firstrrate  importance,  which  has 
dready  obtained  wide  support.  Where  however  it  is  applicable, 
it  is  worth  taking,  even  when  the  candidates  cannot  be  carried, 
for  it  serves  as  an  advertisement,  and  it  alarms  the  old  party 
from  which  it  withdraws  voting  strength  in  the  poraoos  of  the 
dissidents. 

The  third  is  to  cast  the  voting  weight  of  the  organized  pro- 
moters of  the  doctrine  or  view  in  question  into  the  scale  of 
whichever  jjarty  shows  the  greatest  friendliness,  or  seems  most 
open  to  conversion.  As  in  many  States  the  regular  j>artie.a  are 
pretty  equally  balanced,  even  a  comparatively  weak  body  of 
opinion  may  decide  the  result.  Such  a  body  does  not  necessarily 
forward  its  own  Wew,  for  the  candidates  whom  its  vote  carries 
Me  nowise  pledged  to  its  programme.^  But  it  has  made  itself 
felt,  shown  itself  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with,  improved  ite 
chances  of  capturing  one  or  other  of  the  regular  parties,  or  of 
running  candidates  of  its  own  on  some  future  occasion.  When 
this  transfer  of  the  solid  vote  of  a  body  of  agitators  is  the  result 
of  a  bargain  with  the  old  party  which  gets  the  vote,  it  is  called 
"selling  out";  and  in  such  cases  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
bargain  secures  one  or  two  offices  for  the  incoming  allies  in  con- 
rideration  of  the  strength  they  have  brought     But  if  the  now 

*  Tbe  practice  of  interrogatiiig  candldAte*  witli  a  view  to  obtain  pkHlfcee  firom 
ftem  to  Tote  in  a  fjarticolar  seoM  is  less  used  in  America  than  in  EnglAod.  Tlic 
tlgoor  of  party  discipline,  and  the  fact  thai  bosinen  Is  di\ided  1:)«tweeD  the 
JedemI  an<i  t}ie  StaXe  legiHlahireA  may  have  aombthing  tn  do  with  thit  ililfarenoe. 
>wevar,  Aiutsricao  candidates  are  sonietiniefl  preased  during  election  mHttugs  by 
and  demoDda  trotxx  groups  ailvocating  moral  reforms,  stich  as  Ui|^aor 
-fMMbitloiL 
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group  be  honestly   thinking  of   its  doctrines  and   not  of   the^ 
offices,  the  terms  it  will  ask  will  be  the  nomination  of  good  candi- 
dates, or  a  more  friendly  attitude  towards  the  new  view.  ^M 

Those  arc  the  ^vuys  in  which  either  the  minority  of  a  party^^ 
holding  some  doctrine  outside  the  regular  party  programme, 
or  a  new  group  aspiring  to  be  a  party,  may  assert  itself  at 
elections.  The  third  is  applicable  wherever  the  discipline  of  the 
aoetion  which  has  arisen  ^'ithin  a  party  is  so  good  that  ita^ 
members  can  be  trusted  to  break  away  from  their  former  afiiliik*^| 
tion,  and  vote  solid  for  the  side  their  leaders  have  agreed  to 
favour.  It  is  a  potent  weapon,  and  liable  to  be  abused.  But  in  a 
country  where  the  tide  runs  against  minorities  and  small  groups 
it  is  most  necessary.  The  possibility  of  its  employment  acts  u 
a  check  on  the  regular  parties,  disposing  them  to  abstain  from 
legislation  which  might  irritate  any  body  of  growing  opinion  and 
tend  to  crystallize  it  as  a  new  organization,  and  making  thorn 
more  tolerant  of  minor  divergences  from  the  dogmas  of  the 
orthodox  programme  than  their  fierce  love  of  jjarty  uniformity 
would  otherwise  permit. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  case  of  persona  advocating 
some  specific  opinion  or  scheme.  As  respects  the  ordim 
conduct  of  business  by  officials  and  legislatoi's,  the  fear  of  populi 
displeasure  to  manifest  itself  at  the  next  elections  is,  of  coui 
the  most  powerful  of  restraining  influences.  Under  a  system  of 
balanced  authorities,  such  fear  helps  to  prevent  or  remove  dead- 
locks as  well  as  the  abuse  of  power  by  any  one  authority. 
President  (or  State  governor)  who  has  vetoed  bills  ])afised  bj 
Oongress  (or  his  State  legislature)  is  emboldened  to  go  on  doinj 
so  when  he  finds  public  opinion  on  his  side ;  and  Congress  (or  the 
State  legislature)  will  heait;ite,  though  the  rcqiusit^  majority 
may  bt:  furthcoming,  to  pass  these  bills  over  the  veto.  A 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  in  a  State  legislative 
body,  which  has  abuse<J  the  power  of  closing  debate  by  the 
"previous  question"  rule,  may  be  frightened  by  expressions  of 
popular  disapproval  from  repeating  the  offence.  When  the 
two  branches  of  a  legislature  differ,  and  a  valuable  bill  lias  failed, 
or  when  there  has  been  vexatious  filibustering,  public  opinion 
fixes  the  blame  on  the  party  primarily  responsible  for  the  loss  o£^ 
good  measures  or  public  time,  and  may  punish  it  at  the  nexi^l 
election.  Thus,  in  many  ways  and  on  many  occasions,  though 
not  so  often  or  so  fully  as  is  neeiied,  the  nsion  of  the  polls,  seen 
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■ome  months  or  even  years  off,  haa  power  to  terrify  and  wnni 
selfish  ]X}litician6.  As  the  worth  of  courts  of  law  is  to  be 
estimat^Ki  not  merely  by  the  offences  they  puninh  and  the  causes 
they  try,  but  even  more  by  the  offences  from  which  the  fear  of 
penalties  deters  bad  men,  and  by  the  payment  which  the  jtro 
spect  of  a  writ  extracts  from  reluctant  debtors,  so  a  healthy  and 
watchful  public  opinion  makes  itself  felt  in  preventing  foolish  or 
corrupt  legislfition  and  executive  jobbery.  Mischief  is  checked 
in  America  more  frequently  than  anywhere  else  by  the  fear  of 
exp06iu«,  or  by  newspaper  criticisms  on  the  first  stage  of  a  bad 
scheme.  And,  of  course,  the  frequency  of  elections — in  most 
respects  a  disadvantage  to  the  country — has  the  merit  of  bring- 
ing the  prospect  of  punishment  nearer. 

It  will  be  aaked  how  the  fear  is  brought  home,  seeing  that 
the  result  of  a  coming  election  must  usually  be  uncertain. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  brought  homo.  The  erring  majority  in  a 
legislature  may  believe  they  have  the  people  with  them,  or  the 
ovemor  may  think  his  jobs  will  be  forgotten.  Generally,  bow- 
er, there  are  indications  of  the  probable  set  of  ojiinion  in  the 
language  held  by  moderate  men  and  the  less  partisan  newspapers, 
Wlien  some  of  the  organs  of  the  party  which  is  in  fault  begin  to 
blame  it,  danger  is  in  the  air,  for  the  other  party  is  sure  to  use 
the  opening  thus  given  to  it.  And  hence,  of  coiu^se,  the  control 
of  criticism  is  most  effective  where  parties  are  nearly  balanced. 
Opinion  seems  to  tell  with  special  force  when  the  question  is 
between  a  legislative  body  passing  bills  or  ordinances,  and  a 
president,  or  govemer,  or  mayor,  vetoing  them,  the  legislature 
recoiling  whenever  they  think  the  magistrate  has  got  the  people 
behind  him.  Even  small  fluctuations  in  a  vote  produce  a  great 
impression  on  the  minds  of  politicians. 

The  constancy  or  mutability  of  electoral  bodies  is  a  diflic\Ut 
phenomenon  to  explain,  especiidly  where  secret  voting  prevails, 
and  a  dangerous  one  to  generalize  on.  The  tendency  of  the 
electoral  vote  in  any  constituency  to  shift  from  Tory  to  Whig  or 
Whig  to  Tory,  used  in  England  to  he  deemed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  corrupt  element.  It  was  a  black  mark  against  a 
borongh.  In  America  it  sornetimea  deserves  the  same  interpreta- 
n,  for  there  are  corruptible  masses  in  some  districts.  But 
ere  are  also  cases  in  which  it  poinU  to  the  existence  of  an 
ceptionally  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  element  in  the  popula- 
an  element  which  judges  for  itself,  rejecting  party  dictation. 
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and  desires  to  cast  its  vote   for  the   best  man.     The  avei 
American  voter  is  more  likely  to  be  a  partisan  than  the  English,' 
and  is.  I  think,  leas  capricious,  and  theref<>re  if  a  transfer  of  voles 
from  <mo  party  to  the  other  does  not  arise  from  some  corrupt 
inflneneo,  it  betokens  serious  disapproval  on    the  part  of  the 
Boltera,     In  the  United  States  fluctuations  are  most  frequei 
in  one  or  two  of  the  least  sober  and  steady  Western  Stateflyj 
and  in  some  of  the  most  enlightened,  such  aa  New  York  an( 
Massachusetts.      In    the    former    the    jwoplo    may   bo    carrii 
away  by  a  sudden    impulse  ;   in  the  latter  there  is  a  sectioi 
which  judges  candidates  more  by  personal  merits  than  by  part] 
professions. 

These  defects  which  may  bo  noted  in  the  constitutional 
mechanism  for  enabling  public  opinion  to  rnlo  promptly  and 
smoothly,  are,  in  a  measure,  covered  by  the  expertness  of 
Americans  in  uaing  all  kinds  of  voluntary  and  private  agencies 
for  the  diffusion  and  expression  of  opinion.  Where  the  object  is 
to  promote  some  paiticular  cause,  associations  are  formed  and 
federated  to  one  another,  funds  are  collected,  the  press  is  set  to 
work,  lectures  are  deliverwl.  When  the  law  can  profitably  bfli^ 
invoked  (which  is  often  the  case  in  a  country  governed  by^| 
constitutions  standing  above  the  logishiture),  counsel  are  retiiined 
and  suits  instituted,  all  with  the  celerity  and  skill  which  long 
practice  in  such  work  has  given.  If  the  cause  has  a  moral  bear- 
ing, effortB  are  made  to  enlist  the  religious  or  semi-religiojis 
magazines,  and  the  ministers  of  religion.^  Deputations  proceed 
to  Washington  or  to  the  State  c^ipital,  and  lay  siege  to  individual 
legislators.  Sometimes  a  distinct  set  of  women's  societies  is 
created,  whose  action  on  and  through  women  is  all  the  mor*| 
powerful  because  the  deference  sho-ivn  to  the  so-called  weak) 
sex  enables  them  to  do  what  woiUd  be  resented  in  men.  N< 
long  ago,  I  think  in  Iowa,  when  a  temperance  ticket  was  being 
run  at  the  elections,  parties  of  ladies  gjithered  in  front  of  the 
polling  booths  and  sang  hymns  all  day  while  the  citizens  voted. 
Every  one  Temombors  what  was  called  tha  *'  Women's  Whisky 
War ''  some  ton  years  back,  when,  in  several  western  States,  bands 
of  women  entered  the  drinking  saloons  and^  by  entreaties  and 
reproaches,  drove  out  the  customers.  In  no  country  has  any 
sentiment  which  touches  a  number  of  persons  so  many  ways 

'  In  Philadelphia  iltirtng  a  atruggle  ngaiiist  the  City  Boss,  tbo  clei^Q'  won 
quelled  to  pruch  olcoiion  Mmioiui, 
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making  itself  felt ;  though,  to  be  sure,  when  the  tirst  and  chief 
effort  of  every  group  is  to  convince  the  Avorld  that  it  is  strong, 
and  growing  daily  stronger,  great  is  the  difficulty  of  determining 
whether  those  who  are  vocal  are  really  numerous  or  only 
noisy. 

For  the  promotion  of  i»arty  opinion  on  the  leading  questions 
that  divide  or  occupy  parties,  there  exiat^  of  course,  the  regular 
party  organizations,  whose  complex  and  widely  ramified  mechan- 
ism has  been  descnbed  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Opinion  is,  however, 
the  thing  with  which  this  mechanism  is  at  present  least  occupied. 
Its  main  objects  are  the  selection  of  the  party  candidates  and  the 
conduct  of  the  canvass  at  elections.  Traces  of  tbe  other  purpose 
remain  in  the  practice  of  adopting,  at  State  and  national  conven- 
tions, a  platform,  or  declaration  of  principles  i»nd  \'iewa,  which  is 
the  electoral  manifesto  of  the  party,  embodying  the  tenets  which 
it  is  supposed  to  live  for.  A  convention  is  a  body  fitted  neither 
by  its  numbers  nor  its  composition  for  the  discussion  and  sifting 
of  political  doctrines  ;  but^  even  if  it  were  so  fitted,  that  is  not 
the  work  to  which  it*  masters  would  set  it.  A  "  platform  "  is 
inv&i'iably  prepared  by  a  small  committee,  and  usually  adopted 
by  the  general  committee,  and  by  the  convention,  with  little 
change.  Its  tendency  is  neither  to  define  nor  to  con\'ince,  but 
rather  to  attract  and  to  confuse.  It  is  a  mixture  of  conciliation, 
Jdenunciation,  and  declamation.  It  reprobates  the  opposite  party 
for  their  past  misdeeds,  and  "  views  with  alarm  "  their  present 
policy.  It  repeats  the  tale  of  the  services  which  the  party  of 
those  who  issue  it  has  rendered  in  the  [xist,  is  replete  with  soimd- 
ing  democratic  generalities,  and  attempts  so  to  exi>and  :uid 
•expound  the  traditional  party  tenets  as  to  luitke  these  include  all 
>und  doctrines,  and  deserve  the  support  of  all  good  citizens.  At 
'esent  neither  platforms  nor  the  process  that  produces  them 
ive  a  powerful  influence  on  the  maturing  and  clarification  of 
apolitical  opinion.  However,  in  times  more  stirring  than  the 
present,  conventions  have  recorded  the  accepbinco  of  certain  \'ital 
propositions,  and  rejection  of  certain  dangeroits  proposals,  by  one 
Lor  other  of  the  great  parties,*  and  they  may  again  have  to  do  so, 
[BOt  to  add  that  an  imprudent  platform  may  lay  a  party  open  to 
[damaging  attacks.  When  any  important  election  comes  off,  the 
organization  generally  sends  its  speakers  out  on  stumping 
and  distributea  a  floixl  of  cami>aign  literuture.  At  other 
^  ThU  was  eopeciftlly  tlie  cue  Immediately  before  the  CIril  Wv. 
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timea  opinion  moves  in  a  different  piano  from  that  of  party 
nuchinerj',  and  is  scarcely  ufFectetl  by  it 

One  might  expect  that  in  the  United  States  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  would  bo  more  equably  and  uniformly  employed  on 
polities  thiiu  in  European  countries.  The  contniry  is  the  cua 
Opinion,  no  doubt,  is  always  alive  and  vigilant,  always  in  process 
of  formation,  growth,  and  decay.  But  its  activity  is  less 
continuous  and  sustained  than  in  Eurojm,  because  there  is  a 
greater  difference  between  the  spring-tide  of  a  presidential 
campaign  year  and  the  neap-tides  of  the  three  off  years  than  there 
is  between  one  year  and  another  under  the  European  system  of 
chambers  which  may  be  dissolved  and  ministries  which  may  be 
upset  at  any  moment.  Excitement  at  one  time  is  succeeded  by 
exhaustion  at  another.  America  suffers  from  a  sort  of  inter- 
mittent fever — what  one  may  call  n  quintan  ague.  Every  fourth 
year  there  come  terrible  shakings,  jia«sing  into  the  hot  fit  of  the 
presidential  election  ;  then  follows  what  physicians  call  "  the 
inter\'al;"  then  again  the  fit.  In  Eiuope  the  persons  who  move 
in  what  I  have  called  the  inner  sphere  of  jwlitics,  give  unbroken 
attention  to  political  problems,  always  discussing  them  both 
among  themuelves  and  before  the  people.  As  the  men  who  in 
America  correspond  to  this  set  of  persons  are  not  organized  into 
a  class,  and  to  some  extent  not  engaged  in  practical  politicji,  the 
work  of  discussion  has  been  left  to  be  done,  in  the  three  **off 
years,"  by  the  journalists  and  a  few  of  the  more  active  and 
thoughtful  statesmen,  with  casual  aid  from  such  private  citizona 
as  may  be  interested.  Now  many  problems  require  unintcmipted 
and  what  may  be  ciUled  scientific  or  profeseiorml  study.  Foreign 
policy  obviously  presents  such  problems.  The  shortcomings  of 
modern  England  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  aflairs  have  been  not 
unreasonably  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  attention  of  hor 
statesmeri  is  constantly  distracted  from  them  by  domestic  struggles, 
her  people  have  not  been  accustomed  to  turn  their  eyes  abroad 
except  when  some  exciting  event,  such  as  the  war  of  1870  or  the 
Btdgarian  massacre  of  1876,  forces  them  to  do  so.  Ucnco  a 
state  like  Germany,  where  a  strong  throne  keeps  a  strong  minister 
permanently  in  power,  obtains  advantages  which  must  be  credited 
not  wholly  lo  the  wisdom  of  the  stjitcsmen  but  also  to  the 
difficulties  undiT  which  their  rivals  in  more  democratic  countries 
labo\u-.  America  has  little  occasion  to  tliiuk  of  foreign  afiairs, 
but  some  of  her  domestic  problems  are  such  as  to  demand  that 
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careftd  observation  and  unbroken  rcHcction  which  neither  her 
executive  magifitratcs,  nor  her  legislatures,  nur  any  Icuf^ling  class 
&mong  her  people  now  give. 

Those  who  know  the  United  States  and  have  been  stnick  by 
the  quantity  of  what  is  called  politics  there,  may  think  tliat  this 
description  underrates  the  volume  and  energy  of  public  political 
discussion.     I  admit  the  endless  hubbub,  the  constant  elections 
in  one  district  or  another,  the  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  as 
to  the  movements  or  intentions  of  this  or  that  prominent  man, 
the  reports  of  what  is  doing  in  Congress  and   in  the  State  legis- 
latures,  the  decisions   of   the   Federal  Courts  in  constitutional 
questions,  the  rumouis  about  new  combinations,  the  revelations 
of  King  iiitriguefi,  the  criticisms  on  appointments.     It  is  never- 
theless  true  that  in  proportion  to  the   number  of  words  sjKtken, 
articles  printed,  telegrams  sent,  and  acts  performed,  less  than  is 
needed   is  done   to   form   serious  [>olitical    thought,   and    bring 
practical  problem.')  towards  a  solution.     I  once  travelled  through 
Transylvania  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  a  peasant's  waggon,  a 
rude,  long,  low  structure  filled  with  hay.     The  roads  were  rough 
and  stony,  the  horses  jangled   their  bells,  the  driver  shouted  to 
■the  horses  and  cracked  his  whip,  the  whet'la  clanked,  the  Iwards 
rattled,  we  were  dejifoned  and  ahjikeu   and  jolted.     Wo  fancied 
ourselves  moving  rapidly  so  long  as  we  looked  straight  in  front, 
"but  ft  glance  at  the  trees  on  the  roadside  showed  that  the  spee<l 
"was    about   three   miles    an  hour.      So  the  pother  and  din   of 
American   politics   keep  the   people  awake,  and    give    them   a 
sense  of  stir  and  motion,  but  the  machine  of  government  carries 
them  slowly  onward.     Fortunately  they  have  no  need  to  hurry. 
It  is  not  so  much  by  or  through  the  machinery  of  government 
as  by  their  own  practical  good  sense,  which  at  last  finds  a  solu- 
tion the  politicians  have  failed  to  find,  that  the  American  people 
udvunce.     When  a  European  visitor  dines  with  a  company  of 
the  best  citizens   in   an  Eastern  city,  such  as  Boston  or  Balti- 
more, he  is  struck   by  the  acuteness,  the  insight,  the  fairness 
vith  which  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  country  are 
discussed,  the  freedom   from   such   pa.ssion   or  class  feeling  as 
usually  clouds  equally  able  Europeans,  the  substantial  agiecmont 
botwoon  members  of  both  the  groat  parties  as  to  the  reforms 
that  are  wanted,  the  jiatriotism  which   is  so  proud   of  the  real 
greatness  of  the  Union  as  frankly  to  acknowledge  its  defects,  the 
generous   appreciation  of   all    that  is  best  in  the  character  or 


politicjil  methods  of  other  nations.  One  feels  what  a  reserve 
fund  of  wisdom  und  strength  the  country  has  in  such  men,  who 
BO  far  from  being  aristocrats  or  reclusea,  are  usually  the  persons 
whom  their  native  fellow-towusmon  best  know  and  most  respect 
08  prominent  in  business  and  in  the  professions.  In  ordinary 
times  the  practical  concern  of  such  men  with  either  national  or 
local  politic^}  is  no  greater,  possibly  less,  than  that  of  the  loaders 
of  business  in  an  English  town  towards  its  municii>al  aiTairs, 
But  when  there  comes  an  uprising  against  the  bosses,  it  is  these 
men  who  are  caliod  upon  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  it ; 
or  when  a  question  like  that  of  Civil  Service  reform  baa  been 
before  the  nation  for  some  time,  it  is  their  opinion  which  strikes 
the  keynote  for  that  of  their  diy  or  district,  and  which  shamei 
or  alarms  the  professional  politicians.  Men  of  the  same  type^ 
though  individually  less  conspicuous  than  those  whom  1  take  as 
examples,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  smaller  towna, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  as  time  goes 
on  their  influence  grows.  Much  of  the  value  of  this  most  edu- 
cate<l  and  reflective  class  in  America  consists  in  their  being  no 
longer  blindly  attached  to  their  party,  because  more  alive  to  the 
principles  for  which  parties  ought  to  exist  They  may  be 
numerically  a  small  minority  of  the  voters,  but  as  in  many 
States  the  two  regular  parties  command  a  nearly  equal  normal 
voting  strength,  a  small  section  detached  from  either  party  can 
turn  an  election  by  throwing  its  vote  for  the  candidate,  to  which- 
ever party  ho  belongs  whom  it  thinks  cajuible  and  honest  Thus 
a  comparatively  independent  group  wields  a  power  in  elections 
altogether  disjiioportionate  to  its  nimibers,  and  by  a  sort  of  side 
wind  can  not  only  nmke  its  hostility  feared,  but  secure  a  wider 
currency  for  its  opinions.  What  opinion  chiefly  needs  in 
America  in  order  to  control  the  politicians  is  not  so  much  men 
of  leisure,  for  men  of  leisure  may  be  dilettantes  and  may  lack 
grip  of  ro-alities,  but  a  more  sustained  activitj'  on  the  part  of  tho 
men  of  vigorously  independent  minds,  a  more  sediilous  efTort  o 
their  part  to  impress  their  views  npon  tho  masses,  and  a  disposi 
tion  on  the  part,  of  the  ordinary  well  meaning  but  often  inat- 
tentive citizens  to  prefer  tho  roiditics  of  good  administration  to 
outworn  party  cries. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV 


THE  FATALISM  OF  THE  MTTLTrrtJDlC 


IB  feature  of  thought  and  eentinient  in  the  United  States 
ld6ds  u  chapter  to  itself  because  it  has  been  by  most  obBervers 
of  the  country  either  ignored  or  confouiided  with  a  phenomenon 
which  is  at  bottom  quite  diflcrcnt.  This  is  a  fatalistic  attitude 
of  mind,  which,  since  it  disposetj  men  to  actjuiL'Hcu  in  the  rule  of 
uumbers,  has  been,  when  perceived,  attributed  to  or  identified 
with  what  is  commonly  called  the  Tyranny  of  the  Majority. 
The  tendency  to  fatalism  is  never  far  from  mankind.  It  is  one 
of  the  tirtit  uolutioufi  of  the  nddle  of  the  eai'th  propouiidti<l  by 
metaphysics.  It  is  one  of  the  last  propotuided  by  science.  It 
hu  at  all  times  formed  the  background  to  religions.  No  race  is 
Mtomlly  less  disposed  to  a  fatalistic  view  of  things  than  is  the 
Anglo-American,  with  its  restless  self-reliant  energy, 

Nil  actum  rcpuUns  dum  quid  reat«ret  agendum, 

its  slender  taste  for  introspection  or  meditation.  Nevertheless 
even  in  this  people  the  conditions  of  life  and  politics  have  bred 
&  sentiment  or  tendency  which  seems  best  described  by  the 
n&iriQ  of  fatalism. 

In  small  and  nide  commnnities,  every  free  man,  or  at  least 
fivery  head  of  a  household,  feels  his  ovm  significance  and  re;dize8 

own  independence.  He  relies  on  himself,  he  is  little  intor- 
od  with  by  neighbours  or  rulers.^  His  will  and  his  action 
count  for  something  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  atluirs  of  the  community 
^  belongs  to,  yet  common  affairs  are  few  compared  to  those  in 
^hich  he  must  depend  on  his  own  exertions.     The  most  stnking 

'  The  kind  of  Be]f>rdiant  Attitude  I  am  seoking  to  describe  i«  quite  a  difTerent 
^}H  itvm  the  supposed  "  stiite  o(  u«turu  "  in  which  a  iiiau  ban  no  \et»\  relalious 
*ith  his  fellown.  it  may  exist  among  the  memtw»  of  a  coiuniuuity  clo^tly  uiiitt'il 
^  kgal  tie*.  It  was  evidently  Ktroug  among  the  early  Roiiinns,  who  were  united 
^*lA  tia*  into  family  and  clan  gronpA. 


pictures  of  indnidualism  that  literature  has  prest^rved  for  us  ure 
those  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  aiid  of  the  even  more  terrible  and 
self-reliant  warriors  of  the  Scandinavian  sagus,  men  like  Bagnar 
Tjodbrog  and  Egil,  son  of  Skallagrim,  who  did  not  regard  even 
the  gods,  but  trusted  to  their  own  might  and  main.  In  more 
developed  states  of  society  organized  on  an  oligarchic  basis,  such 
as  were  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  socially 
aristocratic  countries  such  us  most  parts  of  Europe  have  renuiined 
down  to  our  own  time,  the  biUk  of  the  people  are  no  doubt  in  a 
dependent  condition,  but  each  person  derives  a  certain  sense  of 
I>er8onal  consequence  from  the  strength  of  his  group  and  of  the 
person  or  family  at  the  head  of  it.  Moveover,  the  upper  class, 
being  the  class  which  thinks  and  writes,  as  well  as  leads  in 
action,  impresses  its  own  ty]>e  ii]r»on  the  character  of  the  "whole 
nation,  and  tJiat  type  is  still  iuflividuftlistic,  wnth  a  strong  con- 
sciousness of  personal  free  wil),  and  u  tendency  for  each  man,  if 
not  to  think  for  himself,  at  least  to  value  and  to  rely  on  his  own 
opinion. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  aristocratic  structure 
society  has  been  dissolved,  that  the  old  groups  have  disappe-ared 
that  men  have  come  to  feel  themselves  members  rather  of  the 
nation  than  of  classes,  or  groups,  or  communities  within  the 
nation,  that  a  levelling  process  has  destroyed  the  ascendency  of 
birth  and  rank,  that  large  landed  estates  no  longer  exist,  and 
that  many  persons  in  what  was  previously  the  humbler  class  aro 
found  possessed  of  property.  (Jnder  such  conditions  of  sooifll 
equality  tlic  h:ibit  of  intellectual  comraund  and  individual  self-oon- 
fideuce  will  have  viinished  from  ttm  leading  class,  which  creates 
the  type  of  national  character,  and  will  exist  nowhere  in  the  natioB. 

Let  lis  suppose,  further,  that  political  equality  has  gone  hard 
in  hand  with  the  levelling  down  of  social  eminence.  Every 
citizen  enjoys  the  same  right  of  electing  the  representatives  and 
officials,  the  same  right  of  himself  becoming  a  representative  or 
an  official.  Every  one  is  equally  concerned  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  and  since  no  man's  opinion,  however  great  his 
superiority  in  wealth,  knowledge,  or  personal  capacity,  is  legally 
entitled  to  any  more  weight  than  another's,  no  man  is  entitled 
bo  set  special  value  on  his  own  opinion,  or  to  expect  others  to 
defer  to  it :  for  pretensions  to  authority  will  be  promptly  re- 
sented. All  disputes  are  refertcd  to  the  detoi*miuation  of  the 
majority,  there  being  no  legal  distinction  between  the  naturally 
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strong  and  the  naturally  weak,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
betweeD  the  wise  and  the  foolish.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the 
strong  man's  self-confidence  and  senso  of  individiuil  force  will 
inevitably  have  been  lowered,  because  he  will  feel  that  he  is 
only  one  of  many,  that  his  vote  or  voice  counts  for  no  more 
than  that  of  his  neighbour,  that  he  can  prevail,  if  at  all,  only  by 
keeping  himself  on  a  level  with  his  neighbour  and  recognizing 
tho  lattor's  personality  as  being  every  whit  equal  to  his  own. 

Suppose  further  that  all  this  takes  place  in  an  enormously 
large  and  populous  country,  where  the  governing  voters  are 
otmnted  by  so  many  millions  that  each  individual  feels  himself  a 
more  drop  in  the  ocean,  the  influf^nco  which  he  ran  exert 
privately,  whether  by  his  personal  gifts  or  by  his  wealth,  being 
confined  bo  the  small  circle  of  his  town  or  neigh boiirhoml.  On 
all  sides  there  8trct<;hc3  round  him  an  illimitable  horizon  ;  and 
beneath  the  blue  vault  which  clovers  that  horizon  there  is  every- 
where the  same  busy  multitude  with  its  clamour  of  mingled 
voices  which  he  hears  close  by.  In  this  multitude  his  own 
being  seems  lost  He  has  the  sense  of  insigiuficance  which  over- 
whelms us  when  at  night  we  survey  the  host  of  heaven  and 
know  that  from  even  the  nearest  star  this  planet  of  oiu*s  is  in- 
visible. 

In  such  a  country,  where  complete  political  equality  is 
strengthened  and  perfected  by  complete  social  cqiuilifcy^  where 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  absolute,  unquestioned,  always  in- 
voked to  decide  every  question,  and  where  the  numbers  which 
decide  are  so  vast  that  one  comes  to  regard  them  as  ony  regards 
the  largely  working  forces  of  nature,  we  may  expect  to  find 
certain  feelings  and  beliefs  dominant  in  the  minds  of  men. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  majority  must  prevail.  All  free 
government  rests  on  this,  for  there  is  no  other  way  of  working 
free  government,  To  obey  the  majority  is  therefore  Ixith  a 
neceesity  and  a  duty,  a  duty  because  the  alternative  would  be 
roin  and  tho  breaking-up  of  laws. 

Out  of  this  dogma  there  grows  up  another  which  is  less  dis- 
tinctly admitted,  and  indeed  held  rather  implicitly  than  con- 
Bo'ously,  that  tho  majority  is  right.  And  out  of  both  of  these 
there  grows  again  tho  feeling,  still  less  consciously  hold,  but  not 
leas  truly  operative,  that  it  is  vain  to  oppose  or  censure  the 
majority. 

It  may  seem  that  there  is  a  long  step  from  the  Erst  of  these 
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propositions  to  the  second  and  third  ;  and  th:it,  in  fact,  the  very 
existence  of  a  minority  striving  \vith  a  majority  implies  that 
there  must  be  many  who  hold  the  majority  to  be  wrong,  and  are 
prepared  to  resist  it.  Men  do  not  at  once  abandon  their  views 
because  they  have  been  outvoted ;  they  reiterate  their  views, 
they  reorganize  their  party,  they  hope  to  prevail,  and  often  do 
prevail  in  a  subsequent  trial  of  strength. 

All  this  is  doubtless  involved  in  the  very  methods  of  popular 
government  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  belief  in  the 
rights  of  the  majority  lies  very  near  to  the  belief  that  the 
majority  must  be  right  As  Belf-govemraent  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  each  man  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  to  be  wrong, 
and  that  one  man's  opinion  must  be  treated  as  equally  good 
with  another's,  there  is  a  presumption  that  when  twenty 
thousand  vote  one  way  and  twenty-one  thousand  another,  the 
view  of  the  greater  number  is  the  better  view.  The  habit  of 
deference  to  a  decision  actually  given  strengthens  this  presump- 
tion, and  weaves  it  into  the  texture  of  every  mind.  A  con- 
scientious citizen  feels  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  determination 
of  the  majority,  and  naturally  prefers  to  think  that  which  he 
obeys  to  be  right  A  citizen  languidly  interested  in  the  question 
at  issue  finds  it  easier  to  comply  with  and  adopt  the  view  of 
the  majority  than  to  hold  out  against  it  A  small  number  of 
men  ivith  strong  convictions  or  warm  party  feeling  will  for  a 
time  resist  But  even  they  feel  differently  towai-ds  their  cause 
after  it  has  been  defeated  from  what  they  did  while  it  had  still 
a  prospect  of  success.  Thuy  know  that  in  the  same  proportiq^H 
in  which  their  8upi>oilers  are  dismayed  the  majority  is  em^" 
boldencd  and  confirmed  in  its  views.  It  will  be  harder  to  fight 
a  second  battle  than  it  was  to  fight  tho  first,  for  there  is  (so  to 
speak)  a  steeper  filojje  of  popular  disapproval  to  be  climbed. 
This  sutficicritly  a])pears  from  the  importance  attached  in  self- 
governing  countries  to  test  elections.  In  England  what  is  called 
a  "by-election,"  uc.  the  election  of  a  membei*  of  IWliament  to 
fill  a  casnal  vacancy,  is  not  only  taken  by  partisans  us  an  index 
of  their  strength  in  the  nation  at  largo,  but  if  it  can  be  regarded 
as  typical,  strengthens  or  weakens  a  (mrty  by  turning  the  minds 
of  waverers.  In  the  United  States,  when  th«  elections  in  any 
State  precede  by  a  few  weeks  a  presidential  contest,  their  efied^B 
has  sometimes  been  s«i  great  as  virtually  to  determine  that  con^H 
test  by  filling  one  side  with  hope  and  the  other  with  despond- 
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Those  who  prefer  to  swim  with  the  stream  are  ntunerous 
erywherc,  and  their  votes  have  as  much  weight  as  the  votes  of 
the  keenest  partisans.  A  man  of  convictions  may  insist  that  the 
arguments  on  both  aides  are  after  the  polling  just  what  they  were 
before.  But  the  average  man  will  r(>(>cat  his  arguments  with 
faith,  less  zeal,  more  of  a  secret  fear  that  ho  may  bo  wrong, 
he  did  while  the  majority  was  still  doubtful ;  and  after 
y  reassertion  by  the  majority  of  its  judgment,  his  knees 
grow  feebler  till  at  last  they  rnfuse  to  carry  him  into  the  combat 
The  lai-ger  the  scale  on  which  the  majority  works,  the  more 
potent  are  these  tendencies.  When  the  scene  of  action  is  a  small 
commonwealth,  the  indi\ndual  voters  are  many  of  them  personally 
own  to  one  another,  and  the  causes  which  determine  their 
tea  are  understood  and  discounted.  When  it  is  a  moderately- 
ed  country,  the  towns  or  districts  which  compose  it  are  not 
too  numerous  for  reckoning  to  overtake  and  imagination  to 
cturc  them,  and  in  many  cases  their  action  can  be  explained  by 
ell-known  reasons  which  mny  be  represented  as  transitory, 
t  when  the  theatre  stretches  itself  to  a  continent,  when  the 
ber  of  voters  is  counted  by  many  millions,  the  wings  of 
teiSUiAtion  droop,  and  the  huge  voting  mass  ceases  to  be  thought 
of  AS  merely  so  many  individual  human  beings  no  wiser  or  better 
than  one's  own  neighbours.  The  phenomena  seem  to  pass  into 
the  category  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  governed  by  far- 
reaching  and  inexorable  laws  whoso  character  science  has  only 
imperfectly  ascertiiinod.  They  inspire  a  sort  of  awe,  a  sense  of 
individiwl  impotence,  like  that  which  man  feels  when  he  con- 
templates the  majestic  and  eternal  forces  of  the  inanimate  world. 
Such  a  feeling  is  still  far  stronger  when  it  operates,  not  on  a 
oohefiive  minority  which  had  lately  hoped,  or  may  yet  hope,  to 
liecome  a  majority,  btit  on  a  single  man  or  small  group  of  persons 
cherishing  some  opinion  which  the  nrkass  disaf>proves.  Thus  out 
of  the  mingled  feelings  that  the  multitude  will  prevail,  and  that 
the  multitude,  because  it  will  prevail,  must  bo  right,  there  grows 
a  self-distrust,  a  despondency,  a  disposition  to  fall  into  line,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  dominant  opinion,  to  submit  tho\ight  as  well  as 
actifjn  to  the  encompiissing  power  of  numbers.  Now  and  then  a 
resolute  man  will,  like  Athiinasius,  stand  alone  against  the  world. 
But  such  a  man  must  have,  like  Athanasius,  some  special  spring 
inward  strength ;  and  tho  dithculty  of  winning  over  others 
t  the  ovenvhelming  weight  of  the  multitude  will,  even  in 
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sucli  a  man,  dull  the  edge  of  hope  and  enterprise.  An  individual 
seeking  to  make  his  view  prevail,  looks  forth  on  his  hostile 
fellow-countrjracn  as  a  solitary  swimmor,  raised  high  on  a  billow 
miles  from  bnd,  looks  over  the  countless  waves  that  divide  him 
from  the  shore,  and  quails  to  think  how  small  the  chance  that 
liis  strength  can  be-iir  him  tliither. 

This  tendency  to  acquiescence  and  submission,  this  sense  of 
the  Insignificance  of  individual  effort,  this  belief  that  the  affairs 
of  men  are  swayed  by  large  forces  whose  movement  may  be 
studied  but  cannot  be  turned,  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Fatal- 
ism of  the  Multitude.  It  is  often  confounded  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority,  but  is  at  bottom  different,  though,  of  course,  its 
existence  makes  tyranny  by  the  majority  easier  and  more  com- 
plete. The  tyranny  of  the  majority  means,  or  ought  to  mean, 
for  it  is  a  phrase  apt  to  be  loosely  used,  the  disposition  of  the 
greater  number  to  unfairly  impose  their  will  on  the  smaller 
number.  A  majority  is  tyrannical  when  it  cuts  short  the  dis- 
cussion needed  to  give  the  minority  a  fair  chance  of  convincing 
it  that  it  is  wrong,  or  when  it  passes  laws  restricting  individual 
freedom  in  matters  which  law  need  not  touch,  or  even  when  it 
subjects  to  social  penalties  persons  who  disagree  with  it  in 
matters  not  essential  to  the  common  welfare.  But  the  fatalistic 
attitude  I  have  been  seeking  to  describe  does  not  imply  any 
exercise  of  power  by  the  majority  at  all.  It  may  rather  seem  to 
soften  and  make  less  odious  such  an  exercise  of  power,  may  eyen 
dispense  with  that  exercise,  because  it  disposes  a  minority  to 
submit  without  the  need  of  a  command,  to  spontaneously  re- 
nounce lis  own  view  and  fall  in  with  the  view  which  the  majority 
has  expressed.  In  the  fatalism  of  the  multitude  there  is  neither 
legal  nor  moral  compulsion  ;  there  is  merely  a  loss  of  re<si.stin 
power,  a  diminished  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  of  the 
duty  to  battle  for  one's  own  opinions,  such  as  has  been  bred  in 
some  peoples  by  the  belief  in  an  overmastering  fate.  It  is  true 
that  the  force  to  which  the  citizen  of  the  vaat  democracy  submits 
is  a  moral  force,  not  that  of  an  unapproachable  Allah,  nor  of  the 
imchangeable  laws  of  matter.  But  it  is  a  moral  force  acting  on 
80  vast  a  scale,  and  from  causes  so  often  unpredictable,  that  its 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  individual  may  well  be  compared  ■with 
that  which  religious  or  scientific  fatalism  creates. 

No  one  will  suppose  that  the  above  sketch  is  intended  to 
apply  literally  to  the  United  States,  where  in  some  matters  legal 
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restrictions  check  a  nrnjority,  where  local  self-government  gives 
the  humblest  citizen  a  sphere  for  p\iblic  action,  where  individiial- 
j«m  is  still  in  many  forms  and  directions  so  vigorous.  An 
American  explorer,  an  American  settler  in  new  lands,  an  Ameri- 
can man  of  business  ]>U9hing  a  great  enterprise,  is  a  being  as 
bold  and  resourccfnl  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  AJl  I  seek  to 
convey  is  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  si^ns  of  such  a 
fattalistic  temper,  signs  which  one  must  expect  to  tind  wherever  a 
rsBt  population  governs  itself  under  a  system  of  complete  social 
and  political  equality.     And  there  exist  in  the  American  Re- 

public  several  conditions  which  specially  tend  to  engender  such 

^K  A  temper. 

^V  One  of  these  is  the  unbounded  freedom  of  discussion.  Every 
I  view,  every  line  of  policy,  has  itfl  fair  chance  before  the  people. 
I  No  one  can  s:iy  that  audience  has  }>een  denied  him,  and  comfort 
I  himself  with  the  hope  that,  when  he  is  heard,  the  world  will 
^H  come  round  to  him.  For  the  sense  of  grievance  and  injustice, 
^^P  which  so  often  feeds  the  tiamo  of  resistance  in  a  persecuted 
W  minority,  there  is  lees  cause  in  a  cnuntry  like  this,  where  the 
^^  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  public  meeting,  the  right  of 
^^kassociation  and  agitation  have  been  legally  extended^  and  are 
^^  daily  exerted,  more  widely  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
He  whom  the  multitude  condemns  or  ignores  has  no  farther 
court  of  appeal  to  look  to.  Rome  has  spoken.  His  cause  has 
been  heard  and  judgment  has  gone  against  him. 

Another  is  the  intense  faith  which  the  Americans  have  in  the 
soundness  of  their  institutions,  and  in  the  future  of  their  country. 
Foreign  critics  have  said  that  they  think  themselves  the  special 
object*  of  the  protecting  csiro  of  Providence.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
matter  neither  for  surprise  nor  fur  sarcasm.  They  are  a  religious 
people.  They  are  trying,  an<l  that  on  the  largest  scale,  the 
most  remarkable  experiment  in  government  the  world  has  yet 
witnessed.  They  have  more  than  once  been  surrounded  by 
perils  which  affrighted  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  they  have  63ca|>ed 
fn»n  these  perils  into  peace  and  prosperity.  There  is  among 
pious  persons  a  deep  conviction — I  have  often  heard  it  expressed 
in  sermons  and  prayers  with  evident  sincerity — that  the  nation 
been,  and  is  being,  more  than  other  nations,  guided  by  the 
d  of  God.  And,  even  when  the  feeling  does  not  take  a 
•ological  expression,  the  belief  in  what  is  called  the  "  Mission 
^  the  Republic ''  for  all  humanity  is  scarcely  less  ardent     But 
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the  foundation  of  tho  Republic  is  confidence  in  tho  multitude,  lii 
its  honesty  and  good  sense,  in  the  certainty  of  its  arriving  at 
right  conclusions.  Pessimism  is  tho  luxury  of  a  handful ;  optim- 
ism is  the  private  delight,  as  well  as  public  profession^  of  nino 
hundred  and  ninety -nine  out  of  every  thousand,  for  nowhei 
does  the  individiml  associate  himself  more  constantly  and  direc 
with  tho  greatness  of  his  country. 

Now,  such  a  faith  in  the  }»eople,  and  in  the  forces  that  s 
them,  disj>08es  a  man  to  acquiescence  and  submission.  He 
not  long  hold  that  he  is  right  and  the  midtitude  wrong.  He 
cannot  suppose  that  the  country  will  ultimately  suffer  because  it 
refuses  to  adopt  what  be  urges  u[K>n  iu  As  he  comes  of  an 
energetic  stock,  he  will  use  all  proper  means  to  state  his  views, 
and  give  them  every  chunce  of  prevailing.  But  he  submits  more 
readily  than  an  Knglishraan  would  do,  ay,  even  to  what  an 
Englishman  would  think  an  injiu^  to  his  private  righta.  When 
a  man's  legal  right  has  been  infringed,  he  will  confidently  pro- 
ceed to  enforce  at  law  his  claim  to  re<lrea9,  knowing  that  even 
against  tho  government  a  just  cause  will  prevail.  But  if  he  fails 
at  law,  the  sense  of  his  individual  iiiHignificance  will  still  his 
voice.  It  may  seem  a  trivial  illustration  to  observe  that  when  a 
railway  train  is  late,  or  a  waggon  ilniwti  up  opposite  a  ware- 
house door  stops  the  horse-car  for  five  minutes,  the  passengers 
take  the  delay  far  more  coolly  and  uncomplainingly  than  English- 
men would  do.  But  the  feeling  is  the  same  as  that  which  makes 
good  citizens  bear  with  tho  tyranny  of  Bosses.  It  is  all  in  tho 
course  of  natura  What  is  an  individual  that  he  should  make  a 
fuss  because  he  loses  a  few  minutes,  or  is  taxed  too  highly  ?  The 
sense  of  the  immense  multitude  around  him  presses  down  the 
indiWdual ;  and,  iifter  all,  he  roHects,  "  things  will  come  out 
right "  in  the  end. 

It  is  hard  adequately  to  convoy  the  impression  which  the 
vastness  of  the  country,  and  the  swift  gi-owth  of  its  population 
make  upon  tho  European  visitor.  I  well  remember  how  it  oui 
came  on  me  after  climbing  a  high  mount;iin  in  an  Eastern  Sta 
Ail  around  was  thick  forest ;  but  the  setting  sun  lit  up  pea 
sixty  or  seventy  milos  away,  and  flashed  here  and  there  on 
windings  of  some  river  past  a  town  so  far  off  as  to  seem  only  a 
spot  of  while.  I  opened  my  nmp,  a  large  nmp,  which  I  had  to 
spread  upon  the  rocks  to  examine,  and  tried  to  make  out,  as  one 
would  have  done  in  England  or  Scotland,  the  points  in  the  view. 
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The  map  however  was  useless,  hecause  the  whole  area  of  the 
landscape  beneath  me  covered  only  two  or  three  square  inchp-s 
upon  it  From  such  a  height  in  Scotland  the  eye  would  huve 
ranged  from  sea  to  sea.  But  here  when  one  tried  to  I'eckon  how 
many  more  equally  wide  stretches  of  landscape  lay  between  this 
peak  and  the  Mississippi,  which  is  itself  only  a  third  of  the  way 
acra6»  the  continent,  the  calculation  sctsmed  endless  and  was 
aeon  abandoned.  Many  an  Englishman  conies  by  middle  life  to 
know  nearly  all  England  like  a  glove.  He  has  travelled  on  all 
the  great  railroads ;  there  is  hardly  a  largo  town  in  which  he 
has  not  acquaintances,  hardly  a  county  whose  scenery  is  not 
fiuniliar  to  him.  But  no  American  can  bo  familiar  with  more 
than  a  small  part  of  his  country,  for  his  country  is  a  continent. 
And  all  Americans  live  their  life  through  under  the  sense  of  this 
prodigious  and  daily  growing  multitude  around  them,  which 
seems  vaster  the  more  you  travel,  and  the  more  you  realize  its 
tmiformity. 

Wo  need  not  hero  inquire  whether  the  fatalistic  attitude  I 
have  sought  to  sketch  is  the  source  of  more  good  or  evil.  It 
seems  at  any  rate  inoritable  :  nor  does  it  fail  to  produce  a  sort 
of  pleasure,  for  what  the  individual  loses  as  an  individiuil  bo 
seems  in  a  measure  to  regain  as  one  of  the  muUitudo.  If  tho 
indiWdual  is  not  strong,  he  is  at  any  rate  as  strong  as  any  ono 
r«lse.  His  will  counts  for  as  much  as  any  other  will.  He  is 
overborne  by  no  superiority.  Most  men  are  fitter  to  make  part 
of  the  multitude  than  to  strive  against  it.  Obedience  is  to  most 
sweeter  than  independence  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  inspires 
in  it«  children  a  stronger  atlection  than  any  form  of  Protestantism, 
for  she  tskkes  their  souls  in  charge,  and  assures  them  that,  with 
ibedience,  all  will  be  well. 

That  which  we  are  presently  concerned  to  note  is  how  greatly 
such  a  tendency  as  I  have  described  facilitates  the  action  of 
opinion  as  a  governing  power,  enabling  it  to  prevail  more  swiftly 
and  more  completely  than  in  cotuitrics  where  men  have  not  yet 
learned  to  regard  the  voice  of  the  multitude  as  the  voice  of  fate. 
Many  submit  willingly  ;  some  unwillingly,  yet  they  submit. 
Karely  does  any  one  hold  nut  and  ventiu-o  to  toll  the  great 
majority  of  his  countrymen  that  they  are  MTong. 

Moreover  public  opinion  acquires  a  solidity  which  strengthens 
the  whole  body  politic.  Questions  on  which  the  masses  have 
made  up  thoir  minds  pass  out  of  the  region  of  practical  dis- 
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cuBsion.     ContxoverEy  is  confined  to  minor  topics,  and  hcwei 
vehemently  it  may  rage  over  these,  it  disturbs  the  great  undf 
]ying  matters  of  agreement  no  more  than  a  tempaat  stire  the 
depths  of   the   Atlantic.      Public   order   becomes   more   easily 
maintained,  because  indiriduals  and  small  groups  have  learned 
to  eubtnit  even  when  they  feel  themselves  aggrieved.     The  man 
who  njurmurs  against  the  world,  who  continues  to  preach  a  hope- 
len  catLso,  incurs  contempt,  and  b  apt  to  be  treated  an  a  sort  of 
lunatic.     He  who  is  too  wise  to  murmur  and  too  proud  to  go  on 
preaching  to  unheeding  ears,  comes  to  think  that  if  his  doctrine 
is  true,  yet  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  il     He  may  be  in  error ;  bu^ 
if  he  is  right,  the  world  will  ultimately  see  that  he  is  right  evefl 
without  his  effort     One  way  or  another  he  finds  it  hard  to" 
believe  that  this  vast  mass  and  force  of  popular  thought  in  which 
he  lives  and  moves  can  be  ultimately  wrong.    Sectinu  j\ 
orbis  terrarufjL 
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THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  MAJORITY 


(The  G)q)rc8«ion  "  tyranny  of  the  majority  "  i»  commonly  used  to 
denote  any  nhMne  by  the  majority  uf  the  |)owcra  which  it  enjoys 
In  free  countries  under  and  through  the  law,  and  in  all  countries 
Ijutside  the  law.  Such  abuse  will  not  be  tyrannous  in  the  sense 
of  being  illegal,  as  men  called  a  usurper  like  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
pnne  or  Louis  Naiwleon  in  France  a  tyrant,  for  in  free  countries 
whatever  the  majority  chooses  to  do  in  the  prescribed  con- 
ktitutional  way  will  be  legal  It  will  be  tyrannous  in  the  sense 
of  the  lines 
II  "0  it  M  excellent 

^^L  To  hare  a  pant's  streu^h,  but  it  is  tyraonoiu 

^^f  To  lUM  it  like  a  giant" 

That  is  to  say,  tyranny  consists  in  the  wanton  and  improper  use 
of  strength  by  the  stronger,  in  the  use  of  it  to  do  things  which 
one  equal  would  not  attempt  against  another.  A  majority  ia 
tymnnical  when  it  decides  without  hearing  the  minority^  when 
it  su])i>resses  fair  and  temperate  criticism  on  its  own  acts,  when 
it  insists  on  restraining  men  in  matters  where  restraint  is  not 
re<]nirfld  by  the  common  interest,  when  it  forces  men  to  con- 
tribute money  to  objecttj  which  they  disappi'ove^  and  which  the 
common  interest  does  not  demand  The  element  of  t3rranny  lies 
in  the  wantonness  of  the  act,  a  wantonness  springing  from  the 
sense  of  overwhelming  power,  or  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  misuse 
for  one  piir[XMie  of  power  gninted  fur  another.  It  consiste  not 
in  the  form  of  the  acty  which  may  be  perfectly  legal,  but  in  the 
flpirit  and  temi>er  it  reveals,  and  in  the  sense  of  injustice  and 
►pression  which  it  evokes  in  the  minority. 
Philosophers  have  long  since  i>erceived  that  the  same  ten- 
tciea  to  a  wanton  abuse  of  power  which  exist  in  a  despot  or  a 
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ruling  oligarchy  may  be  expected  in  a  democracy  fi*om  the  ruling 
majority,  because  they  are  tendencies  incidental  bo  human  nature.* 
The  danger  was  felt  and  feared  by  the  sages  of  1787,  and  a 
passage  in  the  Fcdtralist  (No.  L.)  dwells  on  the  safeguards  which 
the  great  size  of  a  Federal  republic,  and  the  diverse  elements  of 
which  it  will  be  composed,  offer  against  the  tendency  of  a 
majority  to  o]3pre»8  a  minority. 

Since  De  TocqueWlle  dilated  iijwn  this  as  the  capital  fault  of 
the  American  government  and  peo]>lo,  Etu'opoans,  alrcjidy  pre- 
pared to  expect  to  find  the  tynuiny  of  the  majority  a  character- 
istic sin  of  democratic  nations,  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  United  States  as  disgraced  by  it,  and  on  the  strength  of  this 
instance  have  predicted  it  a.?  a  necessary  result  of  the  growth  of 
democmcy  'n\  the  Old  World.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to 
iuquii-e  what  fouiKlntion  exists  for  the  reproach  us  addressed  to 
the  Americans  of  to-day. 

We  may  look  for  signs  of  this  tjT^nny  in  three  quartera — 
firstly,  in  the  legislation  of  Congress ;  secondly,  in  the  oon- 
stitutions  and  statutes  of  the  States  ;  thirdly,  in  the  action  of 
public  opinion  and  sentiment  outside  the  sphere  of  law. 

The  Federal  Constitution,  which  has  not  only  limite<i  the  coni- 
pet^Jtico  of  Congress  but  hedged  it  round  with  many  positive 
prohibitions,  has  closed  some  of  the  avenues  by  which  a  majority 
might  proceed  to  abuse  its  jxjwera.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  religion,  opportunities  for  debate,  are  all  amply  secured-  The 
power  of  taxation,  and  that  of  regulating  commerce,  might  con- 
ceivably be  used  to  oppress  certain  classes  of  persons,  as,  for 
instance,  if  a  prohibitory  duty  were  to  be  laid  on  certain  articles 
which  a  minority  desired  and  the  majority  condemned  the  use  of. 
But  nothing  of  the  sort  bos  been  itttempted.  WTiatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  exj>odiency  of  the  present  tariff,  which  no  doubt 
favours  one  class,  it  cannot  be  said  to  oppress  any  class.  In  its 
political  action,  us,  for  instance,  during  the  struggle  over  slavery, 
when  for  a  while  it  refused  to  receive  Abolitionist  jwtitions,  and 
even  tried  to  prevent  the  transmission  by  mail  of  Abolitionist 
matter,  and  again  during  and  after  the  war  in  some  of  its  recon- 
struction measures,  the  majority,  under  the  pressure  of  excite- 
ment,  exercised  its  powers  harshly  and  unwisely.     But  such 

*  Tli«  compariAOti  of  tlie  inqjnrity  to  a  monarch  is  aa  old  as  Arutotio, 
u^opxof  6  d^Aios  yivtTvu  {FUiL  iv.  4,  2B).  CicTtp  TvpAvfi^  rifi  ^iJimv 
Xap(i%>M»o<  {ibid.  iL  12,  4). 
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political  action  is  harcUy  the  kind  of  action  to  which  the  chaise 
W6  are  examining  applies. 

In  tho  States,  a  majority  of  the  citizens  may  act  either  directlji 
in  enacting  {or  amending)  a  constitution,  or  through  their  legisla- 
ture by  passing  statutes.  We  might  expect  to  find  instances  of 
abuse  of  power  more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  class  of 
cases,  because  though  the  legishitme  is  habitually  and  the  people 
of  the  State  only  intermittently  active,  the  lepshUures  have  now 
been  surroiinded  by  a  host  of  constitutioniil  limitjitions  which  a 
tyrannittil  majority  would  need  some  skill  to  evade.  However, 
one  discovers  wonderfully  little  in  the  State  Constitutions  now  in 
force  of  which  a  minority  can  complain.  These  instruments 
contain  a  great  deal  of  ordinary  law  and  administrative  law.  If 
the  tendency  to  abuse  legislative  power  to  the  injui'y  of  any  claaa] 
were  general,  instances  of  it  could  not  fail  to  appear.  One  doetj 
not  find  them.  There  are  some  provisions  strictly  regulatin( 
corporations,  and  especially  railroads  and  hankf*,  which  may  per- 
haps be  unwise,  and  which  iu  limiting  the  modes  of  using  capital 
apply  rather  to  the  rich  than  to  the  masaee.  But  such  provisions 
cannot  be  called  wanton  or  oppressive. 

The  same  remark  iipplies  to  the  ortiinary  statutes  of  the  States, 
90  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  their  character.  They  can 
rarely  be  used  to  repress  opinion  or  its  expression,  because  nearly 
all  the  State  Constitutions  contain  ample  guarantees  for  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  the  right  of  public  meeting.  For  the 
same  reason,  they  cannot  encroach  on  the  persoDal  liberty  of  the 
cituen,  nor  on  the  fidl  enjoyment  of  private  property.  In  all 
such  fundamentals  tho  majority  has  pmdently  taken  iho  poaaible 
abuse  of  its  |K)wer  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 

When  we  come  to  minor  matters,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  legislative  authority. 
Nowhere  are  men  a^eed  as  to  the  limits  of  State  interference. 
Some  few  think  that  law  ought  not  to  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants at  all ;  many  more  that  it  ought  not  to  nuike  the  procuring 
of  them,  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  difficult  or  impossible.  Others 
hold  that  the  common  welfare  justifies  prohibition.  Some  deem 
it  unjust  to  tax  a  man,  and  especially  an  unmarried  man,  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  or  at  any  rate  of  public  schools  other 
than  clomenUu-y,  To  most  lioman  Catholics  it  seems  unjust  to 
refuse  denominational  schools  a  share  of  the  funds  raised  by 
taxing,  among  other  citizens,  those  who  hold  it  a  duty  to  send 
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their  children  to  schools  in  which  their  own  faith  is  inculcate. 
Some  thiuk  a  law  tyrannical  which  forbids  a  man  to  exclude 
others  from  ground  which  he  kee\ys  waste  and  banen,  while  others 
blame  the  law  which  permits  a  man  to  rcsorvo,  as  thoy  think 
tyraimically,  large  tracts  of  country  for  his  own  personal  enjoy- 
ment So,  in  the  caso  of  religion,  any  form  of  State  establish- 
ment,  or  State  endowment,  or  even  State  recognition,  of  a 
particular  creed  or  religious  l>ody  w*ill  by  some  be  deemed  an 
abuse,  by  others  a  proper  and  necessary  use  of  State  authority. 
Remembering  such  differences  of  opinion,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
even  those  who  take  the  narrower  view  of  State  functions  will 
find  little  to  censure  in  the  legislation  of  American  States.  They 
may  blame  the  resti'iction  or  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 
Thoy  may  think  that  the  so-called  '*  monU  legislation  "  for  securing 
the  purity  of  liteniture,  and  for  protecting  the  young  against 
various  fcemptjitions,  attempts  too  much.  Thoy  may  question  the 
expediency  of  the  legislation  intended  for  the  benefit  of  working 
men.  But  there  ai*e  few  of  these  provisions  which  can  fairly  be 
willed  \s*anton  or  tyranniail,  which  display  a  spirit  that  ignores 
or  trani|»les  on  the  feelings  or  rights  of  a  minority.  The  least 
defensible  statutes  are  |>erha])8  those  which  California  has  aimed 
at  the  Chinese  (who  are  not  technically  a  minority  since  they  are 
not  citizens  at  all),  and  those  by  which  some  Southern  States 
have  ondcavoiu'ed  to  accentuate  the  separation  between  whites 
and  negioes,  forbidding  them  to  intermarry  or  to  be  taught  in 
the  same  schools  or  colleges. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  way  in  which  a  majority  may 
tyrannize,  i.e.  by  the  imposition  of  purely  social  penalties,  from 
mere  dis;i])proval  uj?  to  insult^  injury,  and  boycotting.  The 
greatest  of  Athenian  statesmen  claimed  for  his  countrymen  that 
they  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Greece  in  that  enlightened 
toleration  wliich  does  not  even  visit  with  black  looks  those  who 
hold  unpopular  opinions,  or  venture  in  anywise  to  dift'er  from  the 
prevailing  sentiment  Such  en!ight^;!nulcnt  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  latest  fruits  and  crowns  of  a  high  civilization,  and  idl  the 
more  to  be  admired  when  it  is  not  the  result  of  indiiroreuce,  but 
co-exists  with  energetic  action  in  the  field  of  politics  or  religion  or 
social  reform. 

If  social  i>ci*sccution  exists  in  the  Ameri(^i  of  to  day,  it  is  only 
in  a  few  dark  corners.  One  may  tnivel  all  over  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  mingling  with  all  classes  and  reading  the 
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newspapers,  without  hearing  of  it.  As  respects  religion,  so  long 
as  one  does  not  openly  aflront  the  feelings  of  one's  neighbours 
one  m:iy  say  what  one  likes,  and  go  or  not  go  to  church.  Doubts 
less  a  maDf  tuid  still  more  a  M'onmn,  will  be  butter  thought  of, 
especially  in  a  country-place  or  small  town,  if  he  or  she  is  a 
church  member  and  Sunday  school  teacher.  But  no  one  is  made 
to  suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate  for  simply  holding  aloof  from  a 
religious  or  any  other  voluntai-y  association.  Ho  would  bo  more 
likely  to  sufler  in  an  English  village.  Even  in  the  South,  where 
a  stricter  standard  of  orthodoxy  is  maintained  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Protestant  botlies  than  in  the  North  or  West,  a  layman 
may  think  as  he  pleases.  It  is  the  same  as  regards  social  ques- 
tions, ajid  of  a^iu^e  as  regards  politics.  To  Iwycott  a  man  for 
his  pi:iUiics,  or  even  to  discourage  his  shop  in  the  way  not 
uncommon  in  s<mie  jiarts  of  rural  England  and  Ireland,  would 
excite  indignation  in  America ;  as  the  attempts  of  so\iw  labour 
organisations  to  boycott  firms  resisting  strikes  have  aroused 
strong  displeasure.  If  in  some  parts  of  the  South  a  man  took  to 
cultivating  the  friondahi])  of  negroes  and  organizing  them  in 
clubs,  or  if  in  parts  of  the  West  a  man  nuule  himself  the 
champion  of  the  Indians,  he  might  find  his  life  become  un- 
pleasant, though  one  hears  little  of  recent  instances  of  the  kind. 
In  any  part  of  the  country  bo  who  should  use  his  rights  of 
property  in  a  hard  or  unneighbourly  wuy  ;  who,  for  instance, 
possessing  a  handsome  park,  with  {>erhaps  a  waterfall  or  beautiful 
views  over  the  country,  should  build  a  high  wall  round  it  and 
refuse  all  access,  would  be  reprobated  and  sent  to  Coventry.  I 
do  not  know  of  such  cases  j  porhaj>s  the  fear  of  general  dis- 
approval prevents  their  arising. 

In  saying  that  there  is  no  social  persecution,  I  tlo  not  deny 
that  in  parts  of  the  coiuitry,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  West,  there  is  too  little  allowance  for  difference  of  tastes 
and  pursuits,  too  much  disposition  to  expect  every  family  to 
conform  to  the  same  standard  of  propriety,  and  follow  the  same 
habits  of  life.  A  |>erson  acting,  however  innocently,  without 
regard  to  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  his  neighbours  would  be 
talked  about,  and  perhaps  looked  askance  upon.  Many  a  man 
usod  to  the  variety  of  London  or  Washington  would  fool  the 
monotony  of  Western  life,  and  the  uuifonn  application  of  its 
standards,  irksome  and  even  galling.  But,  so  far  as  I  co;ild 
McertAin,  ho  would  have  nothing  specific  to  complain  of.     And 


these  Western  towns  become  every  day  more  like  the  cities  of 
the  East  Taking  the  country  till  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
more  complete  liberty  than  individuals  or  groups  enjoy  either 
to  express  and  propagate  their  views,  or  to  act  as  they  please 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  limits  which,  except  as  regards 
the  sale  of  intoxicants,  are  drawn  as  widely  as  in  Western 
Eurofje^ 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  very  different  Congress  was 
then  as  now  debarred  from  oppressive  legislation.  But  in  some 
Northern  States  the  legislatures  were  not  slow  to  deal  harshly 
with  persons  or  societies  who  ran  counter  to  the  dominant  senti- 
ment The  persecution  of  Miss  Prudence  Cnindall,  a  benevolent 
Quakeress  who  had  oj)cned  a  school  for  negro  children,  by  the 
Icgifilaturo  of  Connecticut  as  well  as  by  her  own  townsfolk,  is 
a  well -remembered  instance.  A  good  many  rigidly  Puritanic 
statutes  stood  unrepealed  in  New  England,  though  not  always 
put  in  force  against  the  transgressor.  In  the  South  laws  of  the 
utmost  seventy  punished  whosoever  should  by  word  or  act  assail 
the  *'  peculiar  institution."  Even  more  t3rrannical  than  the  laws 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  masses.  In  Boston  a  mob,  a  well- 
dressed  mob,  largely  coiii{x)8ed  of  the  richer  sort  of  people, 
hunted  Garrison  for  his  life  through  the  streets  because  be  was 
printing  an  Abolitionist  journal ;  a  mob  in  Dlinois  shot  Elijah 
Lovejoy  for  the  same  offence;  and  as  late  as  1844  another 
Illinois  crowd  killed  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  who, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  honesty  or  his  doctrines,  was  as 
much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Liws  as  any  other  citizen. 
In  the  South,  as  every  one  knows,  there  was  a  roign  of  terror  as 
reganls  slavery.  Any  one  suspected  of  Abolitionism  might  think 
himself  lucky  if  he  escajwd  with  tar  and  feathers,  and  was  not 
shot  or  flogged  almost  to  death.  This  extreme  sensitiveness  was 
of  course  confined  to  a  few  burning  cjucstions ;  but  the  habit  of 
repressing  by  law  or^nthout  law  obnoxious  opinions  was  likely  to 
spread,  and  did  spread,  at  least  in  the  South,  to  other  matters 
also.  As  regards  thought  and  opinion  generally  over  the  Union, 
De  Tocqueviile  declares — 

"  Je  no  connais  pas  <le  payi  oil  il  r^giie,  en  g^n^ral,  nioins  d'indiSpcndanoe 
d'esprit  ct  de  v^rltablo  Hbertv  de  discussion  qu'en  Amerique.  La  majority 
tracff  un  cerolo  formidable  autour  de  la  pon»^c.  Au  dedans  do  ccs  limttea, 
I'i^crirain  est  libre,  mnia  malheur  a  Iiii  a'il  oso  en  sortir  I  Ce  n'est  i»aa  qu'U  ait 
h  I'.raindrc  uu  auto-da-fi^,  inais  il  est  eii  bnttc  jt  des  degouts  de  tout  genre  et  k 
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dei  pera^tions  de  torn  les  joura.  La  ouriirB  politiqae  lui  est  fernt^o  :  il  a 
oS«DM  la  seul«  puuuwncc  qui  ait  la  faculty  de  I'ouvhr.  Oti  hu  Tutnaa  tout, 
juiqu'A  la  gloire." — Vol.  ii.  ill.  7. 

He  ascribes  not  only  the  want  of  great  statesmen,  but  the  low 
level  of  literature,  leai*ning,  and  thought,  to  this  total  absence  of 
intellectual  freedom. 

It  is  hard  for  any  one  who  knows  the  Northern  Stites  now 
to  believe  that  this  can  have  been  a  just  dcsoription  of  them  so 
lately  as  fifty-foiu"  years  ago.  Supposing,  however,  that  it  \vas  a 
just  description,  bow  are  we  to  explain  the  change  to  the  absolute 
freedom  and  tolerance  of  to-day,  when  every  man  may  sit  uudei" 
his  own  fig-tree  and  say  and  do  (pro\idod  ho  do  not  drink)  what 
he  pleases,  none  making  him  afraid  1 

One  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  De  Tocqueville,  struck  by  the 
enormous  power  of  general  oi)inion,  may  have  attributed  too 
much  of  the  submissiveness  which  ho  ol)served  to  the  active 
coercion  of  the  majority,  and  t<x)  little  to  tliat  tendency  of  the 
minority  to  acquiescence  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  last 
preceding  chapter.  Setting  this  aside,  however,  and  assuming 
that  the  majority  did  in  those  days  really  tyi*annizc,  several 
Cftuses  may  be  assigned  for  its  having  ceased  to  do  so.  One  is 
the  absence  of  violent  passions.  Slavery,  the  chief  source  of 
ferocity,  was  to  the  heated  minds  of  the  South  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  ;  Abolitionism  seemed  to  many  in  the  North  a  disloyal 
hereby,  the  necessary  parent  of  disunion.  Since  the  Civil  War 
there  has  been  no  crisis  calculated  to  tempt  majorities  to  abuse 
their  legal  f)0wer8.  Pai-tisanship  has  for  years  past  been  more 
intenso  in  Great  Britain — not  to  say  Ireland — and  France  than 
in  America.  When  Do  Tocqueville  saw  the  United  States  the 
democnitic  spirit  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  youthful  strength, 
flushed  with  self-confidenco,  intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of 
it8  own  freedom.  The  first  generation  of  statesmen  whose 
authority  had  restmined  the  masses,  Lid  just  quitted  the  stage. 
The  anarchic  teachings  of  Jefferson  had  borne  fruit  Administra- 
tion and  legislation,  hitherto  left  to  the  educated  classes,  had 
been  seized  by  the  rude  hands  of  men  of  low  social  position  and 
scanty  knowledge.  A  reign  of  bnitality  and  violence  had  set  in 
over  large  regions  of  the  country'.  Neither  liteiature  nor  the 
universities  exercised  as  yet  any  sensible  power.  The  maaaes 
vero  so  j»ersuaded  of  their  immense  superiority  to  all  other 
peoples,  past  as  well  as  present,  that  they  would  listen  to  nothing 
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iMit  flattery,  ftnd  their  intoloranrc  spread  from  politics  into  ovory 
other  sphere.  Our  European  iihilosoiiher  may  therefore  have 
been  correct  in  his  description  of  the  facta  as  he  s:iw  them :  he 
en-ed  in  snjtposing  them  essential  to  a  democratic  government 
As  the  nation  grow,  it  purged  away  these  faults  of  youth  and 
inex(>erienoe,  and  the  stern  discipline  of  the  Civil  War  taught  it 
sobriety,  and  in  giving  it  something  to  be  really  proud  of,  cleared 
away  tho  fumes  of  empty  self-conceit 

The  yeara  which  hiive  jjassed  since  the  war  have  been  years  of 
immensely  extended  and  jtopularizcd  culture  and  enlightenment 
Bigotry  in  religitm  and  in  everything  else  has  been  broken  down 
— the  old  landmarks  have  been  removed  :  the  "  latest  resulte," 
as  people  call  them,  of  European  thou<;ht  have  become  more 
familiar  to  the  Amoncan  masses  than  to  the  masses  anywhere  in 
Europe.  At  the  same  time,  as  all  religious  and  socio-religioiu 
(juestions,  except  those  which  relate  tn  education,  are  entirely 
disjoined  from  j>olitics  and  the  Slate,  neither  those  who  stand  by 
the  old  views  nor  those  who  erabnice  the  new  carry  that  bitter- 
ness into  their  controversies  which  is  natural  in  countries  where 
religious  questions  arc  also  party  questions,  where  the  clergy  arc 
a  privileged  and  salaried  order,  where  the  throne  is  held  bound 
to  defend  the  altar,  and  the  workman  is  taught  to  beheve  that 
both  are  leagued  against  him.  The  influence  of  these  causes  will, 
it  may  be  predicted,  be  jiermanent  Should  passion  again  invade 
{Kjlitics,  or  shoidd  the  majority  become  convinced  that  its  interest* 
will  be  secured  by  overtaxing  the  few,  one  can  imagine  the 
tendency  of  fifty  years  ago  reapixsaring  in  new  forms.  But  in 
no  imaginable  future  is  there  likely  to  be  any  attempt  to  represft 
either  by  law  or  by  opinion  the  free  exercise  and  exj^ression  of 
speculative  thought  on  morals,  on  reliction,  and  indeed  on  every 
matter  not  within  the  immediate  range  uE  current  politiea. 

If  the  alwve  account  be  coiTect,  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
is  no  longer  a  blemish  on  the  American  system,  and  the  charges 
brought  against  democracy  from  the  supposed  example  of  America 
are  groundless.  As  tyranny  is  one  of  those  evils  which  tends  to 
peqKituate  itself,  those  who  had  been  oppressed  revenging  them- 
selves by  becoming  oppressors  in  their  turn,  the  fact  that  a 
danger  once  dreaded  has  now  disappe;u'etl  is  no  small  e\ndence  of 
the  recuperative  forces  of  the  American  government,  and  tbe 
healthy  tone  of  the  American  people. 
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OUT  anticipating  the  criticism  of  democratic  govemTTiont  in 
cral  which  belongs  to  a  later  chapter,  we  may  wind  up  the 
examination  oC  public  opinion  by  considering  what  aro  its  merits 
MS  a  governing  and  overseeing  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
'vhafc  defects,  duo  either  to  inherent  weakness  or  to  the  want  of 
appropriate  machinory,  prevent  it  from  utUunirig  the  ideal  which 
the  Americana  have  set  before  themselves.  I  begin  with  the 
defects. 

The  obviotis  weakness  of  government  by  o])iiuon  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  it.  English  administrators  in  India  lament 
the  impossibility  of  learning  the  sentiments  of  the  natives,  be- 
cause in  the  East  the  poj^ulations,  the  true  masses,  are  dumb. 
The  press  is  written  by  a  lianflfid  of  pereons  who,  in  Iwcoming 
writers  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  multitude,  and  the  multitude 
does  not  read.  The  difficiUties  of  Western  statesmen  are  due  to 
an  opposite  cause.  The  populations  aro  highly  articulate.  Such 
is  the  <lin  of  voices  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  cry  prevails, 
which  is  swelled  by  many,  which  only  by  a  few  throats.  The 
organs  of  opinion  seem  almost  as  numeroas  as  the  people  them- 
aelvcs,  and  they  are  all  engaged  in  representing  their  own  view 
fts  that  of  the  "people."  Like  other  valuable  articles,  genuine 
opinion  is  surrotmded  by  many  counterfeits.  Tlie  one  positive 
test  applicable  is  that  of  an  election,  and  an  election  can  at  boat 
do  no  more  than  teat  the  division  of  opinion  between  two  or 
three  great  jwrties,  leaving  subsidiary  issues  uncertain,  while  in 
many  cuses  the  result  depends  so  much  on  the  personal  merits  of 
the  candidates  as  to  render  intei*protation  difficult  An  American 
statesman  is  in  no  danger  of  consciously  running  coimter  to  public 
opinion,  but  how  is  he  to  discover  whether  any  particular  opinion 
is  making  or  losing  way,  how  is  he  to  gauge  the  voting  strength 
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ita  advocates  can  put  forth,  or  the  monil  authority  •vrhich  i 
advocates  can  exert?  Elections  cannot  be  ftirther  multijdied,  f(jr 
they  arc  too  numerous  already.  The  referendum^  or  plaa  of  sub- 
mitting a  Bi>ot;ific  question  to  the  popidar  vote,  is  the  logical 
resource,  but  it  ih  troublesome  and  coetly  to  take  the  voteR  of 
millions  of  people  over  an  urea  so  large  as  that  of  one  of  the 
greater  States ;  much  more  then  is  this  method  difficult  to  apply 
in  Federal  matters.  This  is  the  first  drawback  to  the  rule  of 
public  opinion.  The  choice  of  i>er3ons  for  offices  is  only  an 
indirect  and  often  unsatisfactory  way  of  declaring  views  of  policy, 
and  afl  the  elections  at  which  such  choice-s  are  made  come  at  fixed.' 
intervals,  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  delivering 
the  popular  judgment. 

The  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  may  not  have 
perceived  that  in  labouring  tx)  produce  a  balance,  as  well  between 
the  National  and  State  Governments  as  between  the  Kvecutivo 
and  Congress,  in  weakening  each  single  authority  in  the  Govern- 
ment by  diWding  ix)wcr8  and  functions  among  each  of  them,  they 
were  throwing  upon  the  mition  at  large,  that  is,  upon  unorganized 
public  opinion,  more  work  than  it  hud  ever  dischiu'ged  in  England, 
or  could  duly  discharge  in  a  country  so  divided  by  distances  and 
jealousies  as  the  United  States  then  were.  Distances  and 
jealousies  have  been  lessened.  But  under  the  system  of  re- 
strictions and  balances,  the  habit  of  self-distnist  and  submissioi 
to  the  popular  voice 
legislators. 

American  legislatures  are  bodies  with  limited  powers,  their 
members  less  qualified,  by  shortness  of  tenure  as  well  as  oth 
causes,  for  the  work  of  constructive  legislation,  than  are  thosa 
of  most  European  chambers.  They  are  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  delegates  from  their  respective  States  and  districts, 
responsible  to  those  districts,  rather  than  councillors  of  the 
whole  nation  labouring  for  iU  general  interests,  and  they  ha 
no  executive  leaders,  seeing  that  no  official  sits  either  in  Con-' 
grcss  or  in  a  State  legislature,  or  possesses  any  authority  in 
these  bodies.  Hence  if  at  any  time  the  people  desire  mcasiu-es 
which  do  not  merely  repeal  a  law  or  direct  an  appropriation,  but 
establish  some  administrative  scheme,  or  mark  out  some  positive 
line  of  financial  jwlicy,  or  prr)vide  some  body  of  rules  for  dealing 
with  such  a  topic  as  l)ankruptcy,  railroad  or  canal  communi- 
cations, the  management  of  public  lands,  and  so  forth,  the  peo{^o 
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must  decide  for  themselves  what  they  wanb  and  put  their  wuhes 
into  practical  shape.  In  other  words,  public  opinion  must 
hummer  out  a  project,  and  pioeont  it  to  Congress  or  to  the  State 
legislature  (its  the  case  may  be),  with  such  a  voice  of  command 
as  to  compel  its  embodiment  in  and  passage  as  an  Act.  But 
public  opinion  haa  no  machinery  availabio  for  the  purpase. 
When  members  of  Congress  think  the  country  desires  legislation, 
they  begin  to  prepare  bills,  but  the  want  of  leadership  and  of 
constructive  skill  often  prevents  such  bills  from  satisfying  the 
needs  of  the  case,  and  the  timidity  of  Congress,  fearing  to  go 
beyond  what  opinion  desires,  retards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
public  wish.*  The  people  who  are  the  power  entitled  to  say 
what  they  want,  are  less  qualified  to  say  how,  and  in  what  form, 
they  are  to  obtain  it,  or  in  other  words,  public  opinion  can  de- 
termine ends,  but  is  less  fit  to  examine  and  select  means  to  those 
ends.  It  is  slow  and  clumsy  in  gi-appling  with  large  problems. 
Jt  looks  at  them,  talks  incessantly  about  them,  complains  of  Con- 
for  not  solving  them,  is  distressed  that  they  do  not  solve 
themselves.  But  they  remain  imsolved.  Vital  decisions  have 
usually  hung  fire  longer  than  they  would  have  been  likely  to  do 
in  European  countries.  The  war  of  1812  seemed  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out  over  and  over  again  before  it  came  at  last  The 
abeorption  of  Texas  was  a  question  of  many  years.  The  ex- 
tension of  slavery  question  came  before  the  nation  in  1819j  after 
1840  it  was  the  chief  source  of  trouble;  year  by  year  it  grew 
more  menacing;  year  by  year  the  nation  was  seen  more  clearly 
to  be  drifting  towards  the  breakers.  Everybody  felt  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  But  it  was  the  function  of  no  one  authority 
in  particular  to  discover  a  remedy,  aa  it  M'ould  have  been  the 
function  of  a  cabijiet  in  Europe.  I  do  not  say  the  sword  might 
not  in  any  case  have  been  invoked,  for  the  temperatiu'e  of 
Southern  feeling  had  been  steadily  rising  to  war  point.  But  the 
history  of  1840-60  leaves  the  impression  that  the  constitutional 
organs  of  government  did  less  to  grapple  with  the  problem  than 
a  people  may  ex[)ect  from  its  organs.  Some  other  national 
questions,  less  dangerous,  but  serious,  are  now  in  the  same  con- 
dition. The  question  of  reducing  the  s>irj>Iu8  national  revenue 
to  have  already  puzzled  statesmen  and  the  people  at  large 


^  TheH  ramu-ks  apply  in  a  leaa  degree  to  Stale  le^latunu,  bodies  which  an 
mort  prone  to  try  all  torta  of  eKperlmeota  thim  Coiigreaa  U,  but  are  often  veiy 
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longer  than  a  similar  question  would  be  sutfered  to  do  in  Europe. 
I  do  not  say  that  a  European  nation  would  decide  it  any  better ; 
but  imagine  that,  whether  wsely  or  foolishly,  a  European  nation 
would  already  have  decided  it  somehow.  And  the  same  thing 
holds,  ttmiulis  muiandist  of  State  Governments.  There  also  there 
is  no  set  of  persons  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  find  remedies  for 
admitted  evils.  The  structure  of  the  government  provides  the 
requisite  machinery  neither  for  forming  nor  for  guiding  a 
popukr  opinion^  disposed  of  itself  to  recognize  only  broad  and 
patent  facts,  and  to  be  swayed  only  by  such  obvious  reasons  as 
it  needs  tittle  roHection  to  follow.  Admirable  practicttl  acutenees, 
admirablo  ingenuity  in  inventing  and  handling  machinery, 
whether  of  iron  and  wood  or  of  human  beings,  co-exist,  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  aversion  to  new  abstract  propositions, 
and  trains  of  theoretic  reasoning.  The  liability  to  be  caught  by 
fallacies,  the  inability  to  recognize  facts  which  are  not  seen  but 
must  be  infcrentially  found  to  exist,  the  incapacity  to  imagine  a 
future  which  must  result  from  the  unchecked  operation  of 
present  forcesj^  these  are  indeed  the  defects  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  in  all  countrios,  and  if  they  are  conspicuoua  in  America, 
it  is  only  because  the  orditiary  citizen,  who  is  more  intelligent 
there  than  elsewhere,  is  also  more  potent. 

It  may  be  replied  to  these  observations,  which  are  a  criticism 
as  well  upon  tlie  American  frame  of  government  as  upon  public 
opinion,  that  the  need  fur  constructive  legislation  is  small  in 
America,  because  the  habit  of  the  country  ia  to  leave  things  to 
themselves.  This  is  not  really  the  fact  A  great  state  has 
always  problems  of  administration  to  deal  with ;  these  problems 
do  not  become  less  grave  as  time  runs  on,  and  the  hand  of 
government  is  beginning  to-day  to  be  invoked  in  America  for 
many  piu^ioses  thought  to  be  of  common  utility  with  which 
logialatioti  did  not  formtirly  intcnncddle. 

There  is  more  force  in  the  remark  that  we  must  remember 
how  much  ia  gained  as  well  as  lost  by  the  slow  and  hesitating 
working  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  Statea  So  tremendous 
a  force  would  be  dangerous  if  it  moved  rashly.     Acting  over  and 

'  I  do  not  forget  the  inflnence  exercised  on  thfl  national  mind  "by  the  *'  glittering 
generuUties"  of  the  Deciarfttion  of  iDdependencc  ;  cor  tfae  theoretical  groundft 
taken  up  for  and  agaiaiit  States  Kigkts  and  Slavery,  and  mpecUUy  tlie  liighly 
logical  scbemo  excogitated  by  Calhoun.  Nuverthflcja  he  who  coni|>art.*  the  die- 
cussiou  of  pnicticAl  problems  iu  America  with  the  diiK'USMOu  of  similar  prDblcas 
in  Geruuuy  or  Fraace,  will.  I  think,  o^ree  with  tbo  view  In  the  text. 
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gfttbered  from  an  enormous  ai*ea,  in  which  thero  exist  many  ]oai} 
UiOfcrenc^  it  needs  time,  often  a  long  time,  to  become  conscious 
of  the  preponderance  of  one  set  of  tendencies  over  another.  The 
elements  both  of  local  difference  and  of  class  diflerenco  must  bo 
(bo  to  speak)  well  shaken  up  together,  and  each  paT*t  brought 
into  contiict  with  the  rest,  before  the  mixed  liquid  can  produce 
a  precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  practical  conclusion.  And  in  this 
is  seen  the  difference  between  the  excellence  as  a  governing 
jxiwor  of  opinion  in  the  whole  Union,  and  opinion  within  the 
limits  of  a  particular  State.  The  systems  of  constitutional 
machinery  by  which  public  sentiment  acts  are  similar  in  the 
greater  and  in  the  smaller  area ;  the  constitutional  maxims 
practicidly  identical.  But  public  opinion,  which  moves  slowly, 
temperately,  and  surely,  in  the  field  of  national  affairs,  is  some- 
times hasty  and  reckless  in  State  affairs.  The  [Xipulation  of  a 
State  may  bo  of  one  colour,  oa  that  of  the  North-western  States 
ia  almost  pm-ely  agricultural,  or  may  contain  few  persons  of 
education  and  political  knowledge,  ur  may  fall  under  the  influence 
of  a  demagogue  or  a  clique,  or  may  bo  possessed  by  some  local 
]u&sion.  Thus  its  opinion  may  want  breadth,  sobriety,  wisdom, 
and  the  result  be  seen  in  imprudent  or  unjust  measmes.  The 
latest  constitution  of  California,  the  Gmnger  legislation  of 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  the  repudiation  of  their  public 
debts  by  scvei'al  States,  are  familiar  instances  of  follies,  to  use  no 
harder  niuue,  which  local  opinion  approved,  but  which  would 
have  been  imjwssible  in  the  Federal  Government,  where  the  con- 
trolling opinion  is  that  of  a  large  and  complex  nation,  and  where 
the  very  deficiencies  of  one  section  or  one  chiss  servo  to  correct 
(qualities  which  may  exist  in  excess  in  some  other. 

The  sentiment  of  the  nation  at  large,  being  comparatively 
remote,  acts  but  slowly  in  restraining  the  vagaries  or  curing  tho 
fsulle  of  one  particular  State.  The  dwellers  on  the  Pacific  coaat 
care  very  little  for  the  criticism  of  the  rest  of  the  country  on 
their  anti-Chinese  violence ;  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  disre- 
garded tho  best  opinions  of  tho  Union  when  in  repudiating  their 
debt^i  they  destroyed  their  credit ;  those  parts  of  the  South  in 
which  homicide  goes  unpiuiished,  except  by  the  relatives  of  the 
slain,  are  xinmoved  by  the  reproaches  and  jests  of  the  more 
pesM^eable  and  well-regiibitcd  States.  Tho  fact  shows  how  deep 
the  division  of  the  country  into  selfgoverniag  commonwealths 
goes,  making  men  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they 
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will  with  their  own,  bo  long  as  the  power  remains  to  them,  what- 
ever may  be  the  piirely  moral  pressure  from  those  who,  though 
they  cjin  advise,  have  no  title  to  int-erfere.  And  it  shows  aLio» 
in  the  tooth  of  the  old  doctrine  that  republicanism  was  fit  for 
small  communities  but  monarchy  necessary  for  large  ones,  how 
much  the  American  democracy  gaioB  by  tr>'ing  it«  experiments 
with  a  largo  people  in  a  vast  country. 

We  may  go  on  to  ask  how  far  American  opinion  succeeds  in 
the  simpler  duty,  which  opinion  must  discharge  in  all  countries, 
of  supervising  the  conduct  of  business,  and  judging  the  current 
legislative  work  which  Congi'oaa  and  other  legislatures  turn  out* 

Here  again  the  question  turns  not  so  much  on  the  excellence 
of  public  opinion  as  on  the  adequacy  of  the  constitutional 
machinery  provided  for  its  action.  That  supervision  and 
criticism  may  bo  oft'cctivOj  it  must  be  easy  to  fix  the  praise  for 
work  well  done,  the  blame  for  work  neglected  or  ill-ix^rformed. 
on  particular  persons.  Experience  shows  that  good  men  are  the 
better  for  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  ordinary  men  useless 
without  it.  The  free  governments  of  Europe  and  the  British 
colonies  have  gone  on  the  princijile  of  concentrating  jxjwer  in 
order  to  bo  able  to  fix  responsibility.  The  American  plan  of 
dividing  powers,  eminent  as  are  its  other  advantages,  makes 
it  hard  to  fix  res])onsibility.  The  executive  can  usually  allege 
that  it  hutl  not  received  from  the  legislature  the  authority 
neoessary  to  enable  it  to  grapple  with  a  difficulty  ;  while  in  the 
legislature  there  is  no  one  person  or  group  of  persons  on  whom 
the  blame  due  for  that  omission  or  refusal  can  bo  laid.  Suppose 
some  gross  dereliction  of  duty  to  have  occurred.  The  people  are 
indignant  A  victim  is  wanted,  who,  for  the  sake,  of  the  example 
to  others,  ought  to  bo  found  and  punisherl,  either  by  law  or  by 
general  censure.  But  perhaps  ho  camiot  be  foimd  because  out 
of  several  persons  or  bodies  who  have  been  concerned  it  is  hard 
to  apportion  the  guilt  and  awaixl  the  i>enalty.  Where  the  ein 
lies  at  the  door  of  Congress,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  arraign 
either  the  Speaker  or  the  dominant  majority,  or  any  particular 
IKu-ty  leader.  WTiere  a  SUvto  legislatiu-e  or  a  city  council  has 
misconducted  itself,  the  difficulty  is  greater,  because  party  tie* 
are  less  strict  there,  proceedini^  are  leas  fully  reported,  and  both 
[jarties  are  apt  to  be  equally  implicated  in  the  abuses  of  private 
legislation.  Not  uncommonly  there  is  presented  the  sight  of  an 
exasperated  public  going  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
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it  may  devour,  and  finding  no  one.  The  reaulu  in  State  affaira 
would  be  much  worse  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  governor 
with  hi8  function  of  vetoing  bills,  because  in  many  cases,  knowing 
th:it  he  aiu  bo  made  answerable  for  the  passage  of  a  bod  measure, 
e  is  foivod  up  to  the  level  of  a  virtue  beyond  that  of  the  natural 
in  politics.  And  the  disposition  U*  seek  a  remedy  for 
municipal  misgovornniont  in  increasing  the  jx)wera  of  the  mayor 
illustrates  the  same  principle. 

Although  the  failures  of  public  opinion  in  overseeing  the  con- 
duct of  ita  servants  arc  ])rimarily  due  to  the  want  of  appropriate 
machinery,  thoy  arc  increased  by  its  characteristic  temper. 
,42uick  and  strenuous  in  great   matters,  it  is  heedless  in  amall 

tters,  over-kindly  and  indulgent  in  all  matters.  It  aufTers 
many  weeds  to  go  on  growing  till  they  have  struck  deep  root  in 
the  soil  It  has  so  much  to  do  in  looking  aftcT  Ixith  Congress 
and  its  State  legislature,  a  host  of  executive  otBcials,  and  perhaps 
a  city  council  also,  that  it  may  impartudly  tolerate  the  mis- 
doings of  all  till  some  imftortant  issue  arises.  Even  when  jobs 
are  expoflod  by  the  prcsB,  each  particular  job  soems  below  the 
attention  of  a  busy  people  or  the  anger  of  a  good-natured  people, 
till  the  sum  total  of  jobbery  becomes  a  scandal.  To  catch  and 
to  hold  the  attention  of  the  people  is  the  chief  difficulty  as  well 
aa  the  first  duty  of  an  American  reformer. 

The  long-suflbring  tolerance  of  public  opinion  towards  in- 
competence and  misconduct  in  officials  and  public  men  generally 
i*  a  fejiturc  which  hjis  stnick  recent  Euroi>ean  oliservers.  It  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  nowhere  is  executive  ability  more 

ued  in  the  management  of  private  concerns,  in  which  the 
of  competition  forces  every  manager  to  secure  at  whatever 
the  most  able  subordinates.     We  may  attribute  it  partly 

the  good  nature  of  the  people,  which  makes  them  over  lenient 
to  nearly  all  criminals,  partly  to  tlio  preoccupation  with  their 
private  affairs  of  the  most  energetic  and  useful  men,  who  there- 
fore ciinnot  spare  time  to  unearth  abuses  and  get  rid  of  offenders, 
poi-tly  to  an  indiflerence  induced  by  the  faUdiatic  sentiment 
which  I  have  abeady  sought  to  describe.  This  fatalism  acts  in 
two  ways.  Being  optimistic  it  disposes  each  man  to  believe  that 
things  will  come  out  right  whether  ho  ** takes  hold"  himself  or 
not,  and  that  it  is  therefore  no  great  matter  whether  a  })articulur 
Ring  or  Boss  is  suppressed.  And  in  making  each  individual 
feel  his  insiguiticance  it  disposes  him  to  leave  to  the  multi- 
vol*  II  T 
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tude  the  task  of  setting  right  wluit  is  every  one  else's  busint 
just  as  much  as  his  own.     Art  American  does  not  seem  to  si 
under  the  sume  sense  of  personal  \^'Tong  from  the  misi 
ment  of  his  public  business  from  the  exaction  of  hiyh  city 
and  their  malversation,  as  an  l^nglishnum  would  in  the  like  case. 
If  he  suffers,  he  suH'ere  with  others,  as  part  of  the  genemi  order  of 
things,  which  he  is  no  more  called  upon  than  his  neighbours  taS 
correct.  ^" 

It  may  be  charged  as  a  weak  point  in  the  rule  of  public 
opinion  that  by  fostering  this  habit  it  has  chilled  activity  and 
dulled  the  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  leaders  of  public 
life.  It  has  made  them  less  eager  and  strenuous  in  striking  out 
ideas  and  i)lans  of  their  own,  loss  bold  in  propounding  those 
plans,  more  sensitive  to  the  reproach,  even  more  feared  in 
America  than  in  England,  of  being  a  crotchet-monger  or  a  doc- 
trinaire. That  new  or  unpopular  ideas  are  more  frequently 
stalled  by  isolated  thinkers,  economists,  social  reformers,  than  by 
statesmen,  vaay  be  set  duwu  to  the  fact  that  practical  statesman- 
ship indisi>oscs  men  to  theorizing.  But  in  America  the  practical 
statesmtin  is  ajtt  to  bo  timid  in  advocacy  as  well  us  infertile  in 
suggestion.  He  seems  to  bo  always  listening  for  the  popular 
voice,  always  afraid  to  commit  himself  to  a  view  which  may  turn 
out  unpopular.  It  is  a  fair  conjecture  that  this  may  be  due  to 
his  being  by  his  profession  a  far  more  habitual  worshipper  as  woO 
as  observer  of  public  opinion,  than  will  bo  the  case  with  men  who 
are  by  profession  thinkers  and  students,  men  who  aie  Ic^s  purely 
Americans  of  to-day,  because  under  the  influence  of  the  literature 
of  past  times  us  well  as  of  contemporary  Eui'opc.  Philosophy, 
taking  the  word  to  include  the  hiBt<iricaI  study  of  the  forcee 
which  work  upon  mankind  at  large,  is  needed  by  a  statesman 
not  only  as  a  consolation  for  the  disappointments  of  his  career, 
but  as  a  coiTectivo  to  the  superstitions  and  tremors  which  the 
service  of  the  multitude  implants. 

The  enormous  force  of  public  opinion  is  a  danger  U>  the  peo] 
themselves,  as  well  aa  their  leaders.  It  no  longer  makes  them 
tyrannical.  But  it  fills  them  with  an  imdue  confidence  in  their 
wisdom,  their  virtue,  and  their  freedom.  It  may  be  thought 
that  a  nation  which  uses  freedom  well  can  hardly  have  too  much 
freedom  ;  yet  even  such  a  nation  may  bo  too  much  inclined  to 
think  freedom  an  absolute  and  all-suthciput  good,  to  seek  trul 
only  in  the  voice  of  the  majority,  to  mistake  prosperity  for  gr 
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Such  a  nation,  seeing  nothing  but  ite  own  triumphs,  ;ind 
hearing  nothing  but  its  own  praises,  seems  to  need  a  succession 
of  men  like  the  prophets  of  Israel  to  rouse  the  jxjople  out  of 
their  flelf-<^oraplaoency,  to  refresh  their  moral  ideals,  to  remind 
them  that  the  hfe  ia  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than 
raiment,  and  that  to  whom  much  is  given  of  them  shall  much 
also  be  required.  If  Aijaerica  has  no  prophets  of  this  order,  she 
fortunately  possesses  two  classes  of  men  who  miiintain  a  whole- 
some irritation  such  as  that  which  Socmt«s  thought  it  his  fimction 
to  apjdy  to  the  Athenian  people.  These  are  the  instructed 
critics  who  exert  a  growing  influence  on  opinion  through  the 
higher  newspapers,  and  by  literature  generally,  and  the  philan- 
thropic reformers  who  tell  more  diiectly  upon  the  multitude, 
particularly  through  the  churches.  Both  classes  combined  may 
not  as  yet  be  doing  all  that  is  needed.  But  the  significant  point 
is  that  their  influence  represents  not  an  ebbing  but  a  flowing 
tide.  If  the  evils  they  combat  exist  on  a  larger  scale  than  in 
past  times,  they  too  are  more  active  and  more  courageous  in 
rousing  and  reprehending  their  fellowcoimtrymen. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVn 

IfVHKRElN   PUBUO   OPINION   SUCCEEDS 

In  the  examination  ftf  lh«  actualities  of  politics  as  well  as 
forms  of  govGniraent,  faults  are  moi-e  re^idily  perceiverl  than 
merits.  Everybody  is  struck  by  the  mistakes  wliicb  a  ruler 
makes,  or  by  evils  which  a  constitution  fails  to  nvert^  while  lees 
praise  than  ia  due  may  V>e  bestowed  in  respect  of  the  tompUitions 
that  have  been  resistwl,  or  the  f)rudencc  with  which  the  framers 
of  the  government  have  avoided  defects  fi'om  which  other 
countries  suffer.  Thus  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  success  of  their  people  in  all  kinds  of  private 
entorpriscsj  philanthropic  as  well  as  gainful,  throws  into  relief 
the  blemishes  of  their  government,  and  makes  it  the  more 
necessary  to  point  out  in  what,  respects  the  power  of  public 
opinion  overcomes  those  blemiahos,  and  maintains  a  high  level  of 
good  fooling  and  well-ljcing  in  the  nation. 

The  European  observer  of  the  working  of  American  institu- 
tions is  apt  to  sum  up  his  concluijions  in  two  contrasts.  One  is 
between  the  excellence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  vices  of  the 
party  Bysteiu  that  him  laid  hM  of  it,  discovered  its  weak  points, 
and  brought  in  a  sw:irm  of  evils.  The  Fathers,  he  says,  created 
the  Constittition  good,  but  their  successors  have  sought  out 
many  inventions.  The  other  contrast  is  Iwtween  the  faults  of 
the  political  clatis  and  the  merits  of  the  ]>eopIe  at  large.  The 
men  who  work  the  Machine  are  often  selfish  and  unscrupu- 
lous. The  people,  for  whoso  behoof  it  purports  to  be  worked 
and  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  "  run  "  by  the  politicians,  are 
honeet,  intelligent,  fair-minded.  No  such  contrast  exists  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Either  the  politicians  are  bettw  than 
they  are  in  America,  oi-  the  people  are  worse. 

The  causes  of  this  contrast,  which  to  many  observers  has 
seemed  the  capital  fact  of  American  politics,  have  been  already 
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explained.  It  brings  out  the  truth,  on  which  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid,  that  the  strong  point  of  the  American  system, 
the  dominant  fact  of  the  bituaLion,  is  the  healthinestj  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  control  which  it  exerts.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  in  hia  famous  contest  with  Douglas,  **  With  public  aenti- 
ment  on  its  side,  everything  fiucceeds ;  with  public  sentiment 
against  it^  nothing  succeeds." 

The  conscience  and  common  sense  of  the  nation  :is  a  whole 
keep  down  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  Avorking  of  the 
Constitution,  and  may  in  time  extingtiiah  them.  Publin  opinion 
is  a  sort  of  atmosphere,  fresh,  keen,  and  full  of  sunlight,  like 
that  of  the  American  cities,  and  this  sunlight  kills  many  of  those 
noxious  germs  which  are  hatched  where  politicians  congregate. 
That  which,  varying  a  once  famous  phnise,  we  may  call  the 
genius  ol  iiniversai  publicity,  has  some  disagreeable  results,  but 
the  wholesome  ones  are  greater  and  more  numerous.  Selfish- 
ness, injustice,  cruelty,  tTicks,  and  jobs  of  all  sorts  shun  the 
light;  to  expose  them  is  to  defeat  them.  No  serious  evils,  no 
rankling  sore  in  the  body  politic,  can  remain  long  concealed,  and 
when  disclosed,  it  is  half  destroyed.  So  long  as  the  opinion  of 
a  nation  is  sound,  the  main  lines  of  its  policy  caimot  go  far 
wrong,  whatever  waste  of  time  and  money  may  be  incurred  in 
carrying  them  out  It  was  ob3er\'ed  in  the  hist  chapter  that 
opinion  is  too  vague  and  indeterminate  a  thing  to  be  capable  of 
considering  and  selecting  the  host  means  for  the  end  on  which  it 
has  determined.  The  counterjiart  of  that  remark  is  that  the 
opinion  of  a  whole  nation,  a  united  and  tolembly  homogeneous 
nation,  is,  when  at  last  it  does  express  itself,  the  most  competent 
authority  to  determine  the  ends  of  national  policy.^  In  European 
countries,  legislatures  and  cabinets  sometimes  take  decisions 
which  the  nation,  which  hud  scarcely  thought  of  the  matter  till 
the  decision  has  been  taken,  is  idtimately  found  to  disapprove. 
In  America,  men  feel  that  the  nation  is  the  ordy  power  entitled 
to  say  what  it  wants,  and  tlmt,  till  it  has  niaiiifested  its  wishes, 
nothing  must  be  done  to  commit  it     It  may  sometimes  be  long 

'  The  di«tiDction  botween  means  uid  endi  ta,  of  course,  one  wliicli  it  is  hud  to 
draw  ID  pradJL'e,  becauae  most  ends  are  means  to  some  larger  ond  which  ombmoos 
thttzu.  8tiU  if  we  nndrntund  by  ends  tho  main  and  leading  o)  jeots  nf  national 
policy,  includintt  the  ■pint  in  which  the  govornmeut  ought  to  bit  ndiniiusttircd.  we 
^^hall  tind  that  thtaw  ai*,  If  nonietimejt  nlowiy,  yet  more  rlriurly  apprehended  in 
^JUi^^ca  than  in  Kurcpe,  and  leu  fretjuently  confounded  with  lubordinate  and 
traiuitory  Lwues. 
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in  speaking,  but  when  it  speaks,  it  speaks  with  a  weight  which 
the  wisest  governing  class  cannot  claim. 

The  frame  of  the  American  government  has  assumed  and 
trusted  to  the  activity  of  public  opinion,  not  only  as  the  power 
which  must  correct  and  remove  the  difficulties  due  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  each  department,  and  to  possible  collisions 
between  them,  but  as  the  influence  which  must  supply  the  defects 
incidental  to  a  system  which  works  entirely  by  the  mat^hinery  of 
]>opu]ar  elections.  Under  a  system  of  elections  one  man  tt  vote  is 
as  good  aa  another,  the  vicious  and  ignorant  hare  as  much  weight 
fl«  the  wise  and  good.  A  system  of  elections  might  be  imagined 
which  would  proAnde  no  security  for  due  deliberation  or  full  dis- 
cuasiori,  a  system  which,  while  democratic  in  name,  recognizing  no 
privilege,  and  referring  everything  to  the  vote  of  the  majority, 
would  in  practice  bo  hasty,  riolont,  tjrrannicaL  It  is  with  such  a 
jmasible  democracy  that  one  has  to  confcrasttheruleof  pubHc  opinion 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States.  Opinion  declares  itself  legally 
through  elections.  Bub  opinion  is  at  work  at  other  times  also,  and 
has  other  methods  of  declaring  itself.  It  secures  full  discussion  of 
issues  of  |X)licy  and  of  the  characters  of  men.  It  suffers  nothing 
to  be  concealed.  It  listens  patiently  to  all  the  arguments  that 
are  addressed  to  it.  Eloquence,  education,  wisdom,  the  authority 
derived  from  exfM'ricnce  and  high  character,  tell  upon  it  in  the 
long  run,  and  have,  perhaps  not  always  their  due  influence,  bnt 
yet  a  gixjat  and  growing  influence.  Thus  a  democracy  govern- 
ing itself  through  a  constantly  active  public  opinion,  and  not 
solely  by  it^  intermittent  mechanism  of  elections,  tends  to  become 
]>atient,  tolerant,  reasonable,  and  is  more  likely  tu  be  unembitterod 
and  unvcxod  by  class  dirisions. 

It  is  the  existence  of  such  a  public  opinion  as  this,  the  practice 
of  freely  and  con.stantly  reading,  talking,  and  judging  of  public 
aflairs  with  a  view  to  voting  thereon,  mther  than  the  mere  pos- 
■Msion  of  political  rights,  that  gives  to  popular  governmeut  that 
educative  and  stimulative  power  which  ia  so  frequently  claimed 
as  its  highast  mtMit.  Thiiso  who,  in  the  last  generation,  were 
forced  to  argue  for  democratic  government  against  oligarchies  or 
despots,  were  perhaps  inclined^  if  not  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
extended  suffrage  and  a  powerful  legislature,  at  least  to  pass  too 
lightly  over  the  concomitant  con<litiona  by  M-hoso  help  such 
institutions  train  men  to  use  liberty  well.  History  does  not 
support  the  doctrine  that  the  mere  enjoyment  of  ix>wor  fits  Urge 
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tnawtcfi  of  men,  any  more  than  individuals  or  clasaeft,  for  its  exer- 
cise. Along  \t'ith  that  enjoyment  there  must  he  found  some  one 
or  more  of  ■^•arious  auspicious  conditions,  isuch  as  a  direct  and 
fairly  equal  interest  in  the  common  welfare,  the  presence  of  a 
class  or  group  of  persons  respected  and  competent  to  guide,  an 
absence  of  religious  or  race  hatreds,  a  high  level  of  education,  or 
at  least  of  intelligence,  old  habits  of  local  self-government,  the 
practice  of  unlimited  free  discussion.  In  America  it  is  not 
Bimply  the  habit  of  voting  but  the  briskness  and  breeziness  of 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  public  life,  and  the  process  of  obtaining 
information  and  discussing  it,  of  hearing  and  judging  each  side, 
thAt  form  tho  citizen's  intelligence.  True  it  is  that  ho  would 
not  gain  much  from  this  process  did  it  not  lead  up  to  the  exer- 
cise of  voting  power :  he  would  not  learn  so  much  on  the  road 
did  not  the  polling-booth  stand  at  the  end  of  it  But  if  it 
were  his  lot^  aa  it  is  that  of  tho  masses  in  some  European 
countries,  to  exercise  his  right  of  suHrage  under  few  of  these 
favouring  conditions,  the  educational  value  of  the  vote  would 
become  comparatively  small.  It  is  the  habit  of  breathing  as  well 
as  helping  to  form  public  opinion  that  cultivates,  develops,  trains 
the  average  American.  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility stronger,  because  more  constant,  than  exists  in  those  free 
countries  of  Europe  where  he  commits  his  power  to  a  legislature. 
Sensible  that  hia  eye  ought  to  be  always  fixed  on  tho  conduct 
of  affairs,  he  grows  accustomed  to  read  and  judge,  not  indeed 
profoundly,  sometimes  erroneously,  usually  under  party  influ- 
ences, but  yet  with  a  feeling  that  tho  judgment  is  his  own.  Ho 
has  &  sense  of  ownership  in  the  government^  and  therewith  a 
kind  of  independence  of  manner  as  well  iis  of  mind  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  demis?*ne8s  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  Old 
World.  And  tho  consciousness  of  responsibility  which  goes 
along  with  this  laudable  pride,  brings  forth  the  peaceable  fruits 
of  moderation.  As  tho  Greeks  thought  that  the  old  families 
nded  their  households  more  gently  than  upstarts  did,  so  citizens 
who  have  been  bom  to  power,  l>oni  into  an  atmosphere  of  legal 
right  and  conetitutional  authority,  are  sobered  by  their  pri\'i- 
legefl.  Despite  their  natural  quickness  and  eagerness,  tho  native 
Americans  are  politically  patient.  They  are  disposed  to  try  soft 
means  first,  to  expect  others  to  bow  to  that  force  of  opinion 
which  they  themselves  recognize.  Opposition  does  not  incense 
them ;  danger  does  not,  by  making  them  lose  their  beads,  hurry 
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tmnAf  M.  dead  w«i^  m  tke  aUf^  h^  %  wm^l  wkiA  paatf 
■antgm  can.  in  chf  politiei^  to  Bkuli  as  to  9<>  aear  upawttiug  W. 
Thtf  iotUnr  blindly  leaden  of  their  ovn  race,  are  noi  norcd  hf 
dhcnariwii  qeraae  no  jad^aat  erf  Ihetr  oar^  Thia  iarta  iar 
■OBBO  /««%  profaablj  to  the  rest  ct  him  vith  tfaoae  win  are 
akM/  when  they  arrire.  Bot  the  joonger  aort.  when,  if  thej 
be  fonagDcra,  tb^  have  learnt  En^ii^  when,  working 
Ajiufrioan^  they  have  imbibed  the  eentimenta  and 
the  tdeaa  of  the  country,  are  theoeeforth  acarcely  to  be  dia- 
tlngakhed  from  the  Dattre  popolation.  Tbey  are  more  American 
than  the  Amerieaoa  in  their  desire  to  put  on  the  character  of 
their  new  eoantry.  This  peculiar  gift  which  the  Bepnblie 
poseeMe  of  quickly  dissolving  and  astimibtiDg  the  foraigD 
MkUei  that  are  jioured  into  her  maaSi  impartir^  to  them  her 
riMm  qiialiticfl  of  onlerlineai,  good  sense,  aelf-restraint,  a  wiUing- 
nsH  to  buw  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  is  mainly  due  to  the  aU- 
pervading  force  of  opinion,  which  the  new-comer,  so  soon  as  he 
luu  formed  nodal  and  business  reUtions  with  the  natives,  breathes 
in  iluily  tilt  it  insensibly  transmutee  him.  Their  faith,  and  a 
sentiment  of  resentment  against  Engluml.  keep  up  among  (he 
Jrij»h  a  l>ody  of  seporiite  opinion,  which  for  a  time  resists  the 
solvent  jjower  (A  its  American  environment  But  the  public 
schools  finish  the*  work  of  the  factory  and  the  newspapers.     The 
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It  i§  ducAy  the  faith  in  palXtdtf  thai  giTw  to  th«  AaMcmn 
pohtic  their  pecfiliAr  haofnacj  and  whttt  one  nay  c&U  their  mry 
hoprfiilimiiii  in  itiwimang  eren  the  w«ftk  poutB  id  their  lyslent 
Therf  ara  alv»y«  teDing  joa  that  thej  have  no  skeletaB  cieeel^ 
itotkmg  to  keep  back.  They  know,  and  are  content  thttk  a&  Um 
world  should  (mow,  th«  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  theuMl^es. 
They  have  a  booBdleaB  faith  in  free  inquiry  and  full  discussion. 
They  admit  the  poedbility  of  any  number  ol  tviuporary  errors 
and  deltiaions.  But  to  suppose  that  a  vast  nation  should,  after 
.liearing  ererything  canvassing  everything,  and  trying  all  tike 
^fnUmimry  experiments  it  has  a  mind  to,  uhiniAtely  go  wrong 
by  mistaking  its  own  true  interests,  seems  to  them  a  sort  <h 
blasphemy  against  the  human  intelligenee  and  iu  Creator. 

They  claim  for  opinion  that  it^  immense  power  cnnblos  them 
to  get  on  with  but  little  government  Some  evils  which  the  law 
and  its  officers  are  in  other  countries  required  to  deal  with  are 
here  averted  or  cured  by  the  mere  force  of  opinion,  which 
shrivels  them  up  when  its  rays  fall  on  them.  Aa  it  is  not  the 
product  of  any  one  class,  and  is  unwilling  to  recognij»  classes 
nt  all,  for  it  would  stand  self-condemned  as  un-American  if  it  did, 
it  diacooruges  Anything  in  the  nature  of  ckvis  legislation.  Where 
a  parUcular  section  of  the  people,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Western  farmers  or  the  Ka^teni  operatives,  think  themselves 
aggrieved,  they  oomplnin  and  clamour  for  the  measures  tliought 
likely  to  help  them.  The  farmers  legislated  against  the  railroads, 
flhe  labour  party  asks  an  eight-hour  law.  Hut  whereas  on  the 
kD  continent  such  a  class  would  think  and  act  us  a  class, 
hostile  to  other  classes,  and  might  resolve  to  yiursuo  its  own 
objecte  at  whatever  risk  to  the  nation,  in  America  national 
opinion,  which  every  one  shares,  and  recognizes  us  the  arbiter, 
initiates  these  feelings,  and  put.^^  the  advocates  of  the  Icgislalion 
which  any  class  demands  upon  showing  that  their  si-hemrs  arc 
compatible  with  the  iiaramnunt  interest  of  the  whole  commtunty. 
To  Bay  that  there  is  no  legislation  in  America  whitli,  like  the 
elass  legislation  of  £iux)pe,  ha.s  thrown  luulue  burdens  on  the 
po<n',  while  jealously  guarding  the  pleasures  and  pockets  of  the 
rich,  is  to  say  little,  because  where  the  middle  and  {loorcr 
citizens  have  long  been   a  numerical    majority,    invested   witli 


political  power,  they  will  c\'i(iently  take  caro  of  themselves. 
Hut  the  opposite  danger  might  have  been  feared,  tliat  the  poor 
would  have  turned  the  tables  on  the  rich,  thrown  the  whole 
burden  of  taxation  upon  them,  and  disregarded  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  masses  what  are  called  the  rights  of  projjcrty. 
Not  only  has  this  not  been  attempted — it  has  been  scarcely  even 
suggesteti  (except,  of  course,  by  socialists  newly  arrived  from 
Germany),  and  it  excites  no  serious  apprehension  among  capi- 
talists. There  is  nothing  in  the  machinery  of  government  that 
could  do  more  than  delay  it  for  a  time,  did  the  masses  desire  its 
What  prevents  it  is  the  honesty  and  common-sense  of  the  citizens 
gonenvlly,  who  are  convinced  that  the  interests  of  all  classes  are 
substantially  the  same,  and  that  justice  is  the  highest  of  those 
interests.  Equality,  open  competition,  a  fair  field  to  everybody, 
every  atimiilus  to  industry,  and  every  security  for  its  fruits,  these 
they  hold  tf>  bo  the  solf-evidont  principles  of  national  prosperity. 

If  public  opinion  is  heedless  in  small  things,  it  usually  checks 
measures  which,  even  if  not  oppressive,  are  palpably  selfish  or 
unwise.  If  before  a  mischievous  bill  {wisses,  its  opixtnente  can 
get  the  attention  of  the  people  fixed  upon  it,  its  chances  are 
slight.  All  sorts  of  corrupt  or  pernicious  schemes  which  are 
hatched  at  Washington  or  in  the  State  legislatures  are  abandoneil 
because  it  is  felt  that  the  people  will  not  stand  them,  although 
they  could  lie  easily  pushed  through  those  not  too  scnipidous 
assemblies.  There  have  been  instances  of  proposals  which  took 
people  at  first  by  their  plausibility,  but  which  the  criticism  of 
opinion  riddled  with  its  iincea.sing  fire  till  at  last  they  were 
quietly  dropped.  It  ^vas  in  this  way  that  President  Graat's 
attempt  to  annex  San  Domingo  failed.  He  had  made  a  treaty 
for  the  puqx>se,  which  fell  through  for  want  of  the  requisite 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate,  but  he  persisted  in  the  scheme 
until  at  last  the  disapjiroval  of  the  general  public,  which  had 
grown  stronger  by  degrees  and  found  expression  through  the 
leading  newspapers,  warned  him  to  desist  ^Vfter  the  War, 
there  was  at  first  in  many  quarters  a  desire  to  punish  the 
Southern  loaders  for  what  they  had  made  the  North  suffer.  But 
by  degrees  the  feeling  died  away,  the  sober  aense  of  the  whole 
North  restraining  the  passions  of  those  who  had  counselled  ven- 
geance ;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  there  was  never  a  civil  war  or 
rebellion,  whichever  one  is  to  call  it,  fallowed  by  so  few  severities. 

Public  opinion  does  not  always  secure  the  appointment  of  the 
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beet  men  to  places,  but  where  unclivided  responsibility  can  bo 
^xecl  on  the  appointing  authority,  it  prevents,  as  those  who  aro 
behind  the  scenes  know,  countless  bad  appointmejits  for  which 
politicians  intrig:ae.  Considering  the  power  of  party  managers 
over  the  Federal  executive,  and  the  low  sense  of  honour  aiKi 
public  duty  as  regards  patronage  among  politicians,  the  leading; 
posts  are  filled,  if  not  by  the  most  capable  men,  yet  seldom  by 
bad  ones.  The  Federal  judges,  for  instance,  are,  and  have  always 
been,  men  of  high  professional  standing  and  stainless  character. 
The  same  may  be,  though  less  generally,  said  of  the  upper 
Federal  officials  in  the  North  and  West  That  no  similar 
praise  can  be  bestowed  on  the  cxercira  of  Federal  patronage 
in  the  southern  States  since  the  war,  is  an  illustnition  of 
the  view  I  am  stating.  As  the  public  opinion  of  the  South 
(that  is  to  say,  of  the  whites  who  make  opinion  there)  has 
been  steadily  hostile  to  the  Republican  party,  which  com- 
manded the  executive  during  the  twenty  years  from  1865  to 
1885,  the  Republican  pirty  managers  were  indifferent  to  it, 
because  they  had  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  from  it.  Hence 
they  made  appointments  without  reg-.ud  to  it  Northern  opinion 
knows  comparatively  little  of  the  details  of  Southern  politics 
d  the  character  of  officials  who  act  there,  so  that  they  might 
liope  to  escape  the  censure  of  their  supporters  in  the  North. 
Hence  they  jobbed  their  patronage  in  the  South  with  unblushing 
cynicism,  using  Federal  posts  there  as  a  means  not  merely  of 
rowarriing  party  serwces,  but  also  of  providing  load  white 
lead{?rs  and  organizers  to  the  coloured  southern  Republicans. 
Their  ditlorent  behuviour  here  and  in  the  North  therefore  shows 
that  it  has  not  been  public  virtue,  but  the  fear  of  public  opinion 
that  has  made  their  Northern  app>intnicnt.«  on  the  whole  re- 
spectable, while  those  in  the  South  have  been  so  much  the 
revei*8e.  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  in  Great  Britain. 
Jobs  are  fre^iuent  and  scandalous  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
notice  they  aro  likely  to  attract.^ 

'  ft  has  ortcQ  been  remarked  that  posts  of  the  same  clius  are  more  jobbed  by 
the  British  executive  in  Scotland  than  iu  England,  and  in  Iioland  than  in  Scot- 
land, becituse  it  u  harder  to  rouM  Parliament,  which  in  Givat  Britain  dischatges 
mucli  of  the  fuuction  which  public  opinion  discharges  in  Anieriai,  to  any  interat 
in  an  apiwiintmunt  tumlu  in  one  of  the  smaller  countries.  In  Great  Britain  a 
minister  making  a  liad  apimintment  has  to  fear  a  hnntile  motion,  thongh  INirlla- 
inent  is  over  Umieut  to  jobs,  wtii<-h  m&y  dieplaw  him ;  (n  the  IJnited  States  a 
Pnasident  is  uuilex  no  such  apprehension.  It  is  only  to  opinion  that  he  in 
responsible. 


In  questions  of  foreign  policy,  opinion  is  a  valimble  reserve 
forcx?.  When  demoustrations  are  made  by  party  leaders  intended 
to  capture  the  vote  of  some  particular  section,  the  native  Ameri- 
cana only  8mi]e.  But  they  watch  keenly  the  language  held  and 
acU  done  by  the  State  Department  (Foreign  Office),  and,  while 
determined  to  support  the  President  in  vindicating  the  rights  of 
American  citizens,  would  be  found  ready  to  check  any  demand 
or  act  going  beyond  their  legiil  rights  which  co\ild  t<^nd  to 
embroil  them  with  a  foreign  power.  There  is  still  a  touch  of 
spread-eagleism  and  an  occasional  want  of  courtesy  and  ta«te 
among  public  speakers  and  journalists  when  they  refer  to  other 
countries ;  and  there  is  a  determination  in  all  classes  to  keep 
European  interference  at  a  distance.  But  among  the  ordinary 
native  citizens  one  finds  (I  think)  less  obtrusive  solfishnesa,  leas 
Chauvinism,  less  cynicism  in  declaring  one's  own  national  interests 
to  be  paramount  to  those  of  other  states,  than  in  any  of  the  great 
states  of  Europe.  Justice  and  equity  are  more  geneniUy  recog- 
nized as  binding  upon  nations  no  less  than  on  individuals. 
\Mienevcr  humanity  comes  into  question,  the  heart  of  the  people 
is  8oun<l.  The  treatment  of  the  Indians  rctlect^  little  credit  on 
the  Western  settlers  who  have  come  in  contact  with  them,  and 
almost  as  little  on  the  Federal  Government,  whose  efforts  to 
protect  them  have  been  often  foiled  by  the  faults  of  its  own 
agentfl,  or  by  its  own  want  of  promptitude  and  foresighL  But 
the  wish  of  the  people  at  large  has  always  been  to  deal  with  the 
aborigines  generously  a^  well  as  uprightly,  nor  have  appeals  on 
their  behalf  *  ever  faiie<l  to  command  the  sympathy  and  assent  of 
the  country. 

Throughout  these  chapters  I  have  been  speaking  chiefly  of 
the  northern  States  and  chiefly  of  the  present,  for  America 
is  a  country  which  changes  fast  But  the  conduct  of  the 
Southern  people  since  their  defeat  in  1665,  illustrates  the 
tendency  of  underlying  national  traits  to  reassert  themselves 
when  disturbing  conditions  have  passetl  away.  Before  the 
war  the  puljlic  opinion  of  tho  Slave  States,  and  especially  of 
the  planting  States,  was  pnictically  tlie  opinion  of  a  cliwa, — the 
small  and  comparatively  rich  landowning  aristocracy.  The 
struggle  for  the  defence  of  their  institution  had  made  this  opinion 
fierce  and  intolerant     To  a  hatred  of  the  Abolitionists,  whom  it 

'  Suub  lu  those  so  persistently  aod  clo<|uenl|y  niade  liy  tho  late  Mn.  Hrlen 
Juksou. 
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thought  actuated  by  the  wish  to  roh  and  humiliate  the  South,  it 
joined  a  misplaced  contempt  for  what  it  deemed  the  money- 
grubbing  and  peaco-at-any-price  spirit  of  the  Northern  people 
generally.  So  long  as  the  subjugated  States  wore  ruled  by  arms, 
aod  the  former  "rebels"  excluded  by  disfranchisement  from  the 
government  of  their  iStutes,  this  bitterness  remained.  When  the 
restoration  of  self-government,  following  upon  the  liherjition  of 
the  Confederate  prisoners  and  the  amnesty,  had  shown  the 
magnanimity  of  the  North,  it*  clemency,  its  wish  to  forget  and 
forgive,  its  a^umption  that  both  sides  would  shake  hands  and 
do  their  best  for  their  common  country,  the  hearts  of  the 
Southern  men  wore  conquered.  Opinion  went  round.  Fninkly, 
one  might  almost  say  cheerfidly,  it  recognized  the  inevitable.  It 
stopped  those  outrages  on  the  negroes  which  the  law  had  been 
unable  to  rtipress.  It  began  to  regain  "touch"  of,  it  has  now 
almost  fused  itself  \vith,  the  opinion  of  the  NoHh  and  West.  No 
one  Southern  leader  or  gi'oup  can  bo  credited  with  this :  it  was 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  jK^ople  that  brought  it  about.  Still 
loss  do  the  Northern  politicians  deserve  the  pruiso  of  the  peace- 
makere,  for  many  among  them  tried  for  politic;d  piuposes  to  fan 
or  to  rekindle  the  tlame  of  suspicion  in  the  North.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  North  generally,  more  liberal  than  its  gin'des, 
which  dictated  not  merely  forgiveness,  but  the  restoration  of 
e<pial  civic  rights.  Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  the  |>eoplo 
bave  proved  themselves  to  have  a  higher  and  a  truer  inspiration 
than  the  politicians. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  all-sulKhung  power  of  the 
popular  voice  may  tell  against  the  appearance  of  great  statesmen 
by  dwarfing  aspiring  individualities,  by  teaching  men  to  discover 
and  obey  the  tendencies  of  their  age  nither  than  rise  above  them 
and  direct  them.  If  this  happens  in  America  it  is  not  I>ecau6e 
the  Amencan  j>eople  fails  to  appreciate  and  follow  and  exalt  such 
eminent  men  as  fortime  bestows  upon  it.  It  has  a  great  capa- 
city for  loyalty,  even  for  hero-worship.  "  Our  people,"  said  an 
experienced  American  publicist  to  me,  "aie  iii  reality  hungering 
for  great  men,  and  the  warmth  with  which  even  pinchbeck 
geniuses,  men  who  have  anything  showy  or  taking  about  them, 
anything  that  is  deemed  to  betoken  a  strong  indinduulity,  are 
followed  and  gloritied  in  spite  of  intellectual  emptiness,  and  per- 
haps even  moral  shortcomings,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  fact" 
Henry  Clay  was  the  darling  of  his  party  for  many  years,  ae 
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Jefferson,  with  loss  of  personal  fascination,  hud  been  in  the 
preceding  generation.  Daniel  Webster  retained  the  devotion  of 
New  England  long  after  it  had  become  clear  that  his  splendid 
intellect  was  muted  to  a  far  from  noblo  character.  A  kind  of 
dictatoi^ship  was  yielded  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  memory  is 
cherished  almost  like  that  of  Washington  himself.  AMienever  a 
man  appears  ^\nth  something  taking  or  forcible  about  him,  he 
becomes  tho  object  of  so  much  popular  interest  and  admiration 
that  those  cooler  heads  who  perceive  his  faults,  and  perhaps 
dread  his  laxity  of  principle,  reproach  the  pronenese  of  their  less- 
discerning  countrymen  to  make  a:i  idol  out  of  wood  or  clay. 
The  career  of  Andiew  Jackson  is  a  case  in  point,  though  it  may 
be  hoped  ihiit  the  intelligence  of  the  people  would  estimate  such 
a  character  more  truly  to-day  than  it  did  sixty  years  ago.  I 
doubt  if  there  bo  any  country  where  a  really  brilliant  man,  con- 
fident in  his  ovra  strength,  and  adding  the  charm  of  a  striking 
jiersonality  to  the  gift  of  ptipular  eloquence,  would  find  an  easier 
I>ath  to  fame  and  power,  and  would  exert  more  influence  over 
the  niinHs  and  emotions  of  the  multitude.  Such  a  man,  speaking 
to  the  people  with  the  independence  of  conscious  strength,  would 
find  himself  appreciated  and  respected. 

Controversy  is  still  bitter,  more  profuse  in  personal  imputa- 
tions than  one  expects  to  find  it  where  there  are  no  grave  issues 
to  excuse  excitement.  But  in  thig  respect  also  there  is  an 
improvement.  Partisans  are  reckless,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
lends  itself  less  to  acrid  ijartiwmship  than  it  did  in  the  time  of 
Jackson,  or  in  those  first  days  of  the  Kepublic  which  were  so 
long  looked  back  to  as  a  sort  of  heroic  age.  Public  opinion 
grows  more  temperate,  more  mellow,  and  assuredly  more 
tolerant  Its  very  strength  disposes  it  to  bear  with  opposition 
or  remonstrance.  It  respects  itself  too  much  to  wish  to  silence 
any  voice. 
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[Thia  Part  coutjuus  some  illustrations,  drawn  from  recent  American  history, 
of  the  working  of  poHtical  iiiHtitutiuns  and  puhlio  opinion,  together  with 
observations  ou  several  political  questions  for  which  no  auitable  place 
could  be  fuuud  in  the  prucwling  Parts.  ] 


CHAPTER   LXXXVin 

THE  TWKED  RING  IN   NEW  YORK  CITY 
By  F&AJfK  J.  GoODNOw 

TiiK  year  1S57  marks  an  im])ort\nt  epoch  in  the  hifitory  of  tho 
city  uf  Now  York  It  may  be  takuti  as  tbe  dutti  of  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  population  of  the  city — a  change 
which  has  vastly  increased  the  difficulties  of  muriiciiml  govern- 
ment, and  presented  problems  whose  solution  has  un fortunately 
not  yet  been  attained.  The  oxiddle  classes,  which  had  thus  far 
controlled  the  municipal  government,  were  displaced  by  an 
ignorant  proletariat,  mostly  of  foreign  birth,  which  came  under 
the  sway  of  ambitious  political  leaders  and  was  made  to  subserve 
ficbemes  of  political  corrupliun  such  as  hud  not  before  been  con- 
cocted on  American  soiL 

The  year  1857  is  also  the  date  of  a  great  change  in  the  legal 
position  of  the  city.  Down  to  this  time  all  charters,  and  almost 
all  laws  affecting  the  government  of  tho  city,  wore  either  framed 
or  suggested  by  the  municipal  authorities  or  made  to  depend  for 
their  validity  on  the  approval  of  the  people.  But  in  1857  the 
legislatiu-e  committed  itaelf  finally  and  definitely  to  tho  doctrine 
that  it  might  change  at  will  the  city  institutions,  framing  the 

1  Copyright  by  Frank  J.  Oooduow,  1888. 


municipal  government  and  distributing  the  municipal  powers  as 
it  saw  fit.  Since  this  date  the  largest  city  of  the  American  con- 
tinent has  Iain  at  the  mercy  of  the  State  legiskture  ;  and  the 
legisUtiire  has  not  scrupled  to  remodel  and  disarrange  the  govern- 
mental institutions  of  the  city.  ItA  charter  has  been  subjected 
to  a  continual  "  tinkering "  that  hae  made  the  law  uncertain, 
and  a  comprehension  of  its  administration  extremely  difficult^ 

By  the  charter  and  laws  affecting  the  city,  passed  in  l$o7,  the 
city  government  was  arranged  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

The  common  council,  in  the  {Kimpous  phroAoology  of  the 
charter,  was  to  l>e  the  "  legislative  authority  "  of  the  corponiUoij. 
Its  legislative  i)ower,  however,  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
powers  that  it  poaseseed  under  esirlier  charters.  Since  1830  the 
common  council  hod  been  toeing  its  controlling  ]>odtian  in  the 
city  government,  while  the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  the  city 
departments  had  been  gaining  power  at  its  expense.  All  the 
limitations  that  had  been  imposed  upon  the  council  by  previous 
charters  and  laws  were  preserved  in  the  charter  of  1857,  and  a 
scries  of  new  laws  was  jrossed  which,  without  expressly  amend- 
ing the  charter,  in  fact  greatly  limited  the  power  of  the  coiuicil. 
A  law  of  1857  established  for  the  county  an  eleetive  board  of 
supervisors,  distinct  from  the  city  authorities,  which  was  to  levy 
the  local  taxes  ^  and  attend  to  those  branches  of  the  administm- 
tion  *  that  were  attended  to  in  the  State  at  large  by  the  county 
authorities.  Other  laws  defined  the  executive  dcpiirtments  of 
the  city.'  This  was  a  serious  limitation  of  the  jx^wer  of  the  city 
council  :  it  practically  took  the  entire  organization  of  the  city 
government  out  of  its  hands.  Although  the  council  had  no 
power  to  borrow  money,  it  still  possessed  the  nominal  power  of 
making  the  appropriations  for  the  city  government ;  but  in 
course  of  time  the  legislature^  as  a  result  of  the  practice  of 
granting  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  power  to  levy  taxe^s  for  the 
city  und  county,  usurped  the  power  of  making  these  appropria- 
tions— the  objects  for  which  taxes  might  be  levied  being  specified 
with  such  minuteness  as  to  make  the  tax-levying  acts  practically 
appropriation  acts. 

'  The  lovyini?  of  the  local  taxes  in  tlio  city  alwnys  required  a  spccbU  &athotica- 
lloD  of  the  lenislatnry  to  tli«  B()anl  of  Supeniiiors.  Thin  Kiithorixatioa  wms  givea 
unnually.  No  charter  up  to  thu  time  hiul  evvr  ^Ti^n  the  city  BntlioritiM  pnptfr 
the  taxing  power. 

^  Bach  nil  the  niAnn^dicnt  of  tho  county  property  and  buildings, 
'  TbU,  it  tfl  true,  liad  boen  dona  before,  by  tbe  charter  of  18i^ 
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The  mayor,  iinder  the  charter  of  1867,  occupied  very  much 
the  same  position  as  before.  He  was  to  be  an  exclnsively  exe- 
cutive officer,  with  a  limited  veto  power  over  the  resolutions  of 
the  council.  He  was  to  Imj  elected  by  the  j>eople  of  the  city  for 
a  term  of  two  years.  He  had  the  power  to  appoint  the  heads  of 
the  majority  of  the  city  depjirtments.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
was  a  series  of  departments,  charged  partly  with  city  and  partly 
with  State  business,  which  were  more  or  less  independent  of  the 
mayor  and  the  aldermen.  These  were  the  Almshouse  depart- 
ment, the  Board  of  EducAtion,  and  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board. 
The  heads  of  these  departments  were  elected  directly  by  the 
voters  of  the  city.  The  comptroller,  the  head  of  the  finance 
department,  and  the  corporation  counsel,  the  head  of  the  law 
department,  were  chosen  in  the  same  way. 

This  same  year,  1857,  the  legislature  determined  to  arrange 
certain  departments  of  the  local  government  of  the  city  in  such 
a  way  that  the  party  in  power  in  the  State  government  might 
obtain  a  portion  at  least  of  the  good  things  offered  by  the  city  of 
New  York  to  those  who  fiUc4l  her  numerous  oihcea. 

The  Republican  party  at  this  time  controlled  the  State  ;  the 
Democratic  party,  as  usual,  was  supreme  in  the  city.  The  Re- 
publicans, under  the  leadership  of  Thurlow  Weed,  undertook  to 
change  certain  oflSces,  heretofore  regarded  as  purely  local,  into 
State  offices,  to  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Republican 
Governor  and  Senate.  They  created  a  metropolitan  police 
district^  fire  district,  and  health  district ;  and  vested  the  odmin- 
istrutiou  of  the^e  afl'airs  iu  boards  whose  members  were  fur  the 
most  part  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  They 
went  farther  and  provided  a  State  board  for  the  administration 
of  Central  Park,  the  property  of  the  city.  This  action  on  the 
ITQSt  of  the  legislature  aroused  strong  opposition  in  the  city. 
The  enforcement  of  the  police  bill  was  resisted,  and  the  conflict 
which  ensuej;!  between  the  old  ** municipal"  police  and  the  new 
"metropolitan"  police  ende<l  in  bloodshed.  But  the  decision 
of  the  highest  coiu*t  of  the  State  that  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature was  quite  within  its  constitutional  powers,  showed  the 
citizens  of  New  York  that  their  struggle  was  hoixsloss  and 
further  resistance  ^Ya&  abandoned. 

By  the  system  of  municipal  government  inaugurated  in  1857 
it  will  bo  noticed  that  the  common  council  had  very  little  power. 
The  most  influential  authorities  wore  the  mayor  and  the  exe- 
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ciitive  boards  and  oHicers,  in  part  elected  by  the  voters  of  tho 
city,  in  jiart  appointed  by  the  central  government  of  New  York 
State.  This  was  the  genend  character  of  tho  government  that 
New  York  popsesscd  when  it  fell  into  tho  hands  of  a  l)and  of 
"stwtearaen"  of  more  than  avei'age  ability  and  of  quite  pheno- 
menal dishonesty,  whose  career  constitutes  the  greatest  reproach 
that  has  ever  been  cast  upon  popular  government 

The  chief  figure  among  tho  new  rulers  of  the  city  waa 
William  Marcy  Tweed-  Of  Scotch  (xirentage  and  a  native  of 
the  city,  he  started  in  life  as  a  chairmaker,  but  growing  weary 
of  the  quiet  ways  of  trade,  found  a  position  more  to  his  liking 
in  one  of  the  volunteer  fire  companies  of  tho  city,  of  which  he 
soon  became  foreman.  Free  and  easy  in  his  manners,  loyal  to 
his  friends^  with  groat  animal  spirits  and  a  large  fund  of  coarse 
humour^  Tweed  waa  just  the  man  to  be  popular  vnt\i  the  class 
from  which  the  fire  companies  were  recruitetl  ;  and  his  j>opularity 
among  the  "  boys  "  of  the  fire  brigade  gave  him  an  entninee  into 
"city  politics."  His  first  appearance  in  public  life  was  made  in 
1850,  when  ho  was  elected  an  alderman  of  the  city.  In  this 
position  he  exhibited  all  the  chanu-'teriatica  which  afterwards 
made  him  famous.  Any  job  or  contract  that  would  yield  him 
either  {)ecuniary  or  ]>olit-ical  advantage  foiintJ  in  him  a  ready 
supporter  ;  and  so  well  did  he  make  use  of  his  o]>portunitios  that 
in  1803  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  One  term  of  service  in 
this  august  body  was  sufficient  to  convince  Tweed  that  Washing- 
ton was  not  the  sphere  of  acti\nty  for  which  he  was  suited,  and 
at  tho  end  of  hia  two  years  he  returned  from  tho  temptations  of 
the  national  capital  rich  in  jxtlitica!  experience  but  decidedly 
poorer  in  pocket.  The  flesh-pots  of  the  city  administration  bad 
therefore  greater  attractions  for  him  than  before,  and  in  1857  he 
became  a  public  school  commissioner.  By  a  judicious  use  of  the 
"  influence  "  attaching  to  hia  position,  he  succeedeil  in  getting 
himself  elected  a  member  of  the  newly-e^tablished  Board  of 
Supervisors.  He  soon  became  the  leader  of  this  board  and  was 
four  times  elected  its  president.  This  position  gjivo  him  a  vast 
amount  of  "influence,"  which  he  continued  to  use  for  hia  own 
advantage  until  tho  bo:\rd  was  aboliahetl  in  1870. 

Tweed  wixs  not  the  only  "  new  man  "  who  was  emerging  from 
obscurity  into  power  during  this  period.  Among  the  other 
"  rising "  men  of  the  time  were  A.  Oakey  Hall,  Peter  R 
Sweeny,  and  Richard  B.   Connolly.      Hall  waa  of  better  birth 
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than  the  rest,  aiid  had  cotisidet-:iblo  literary  aLility,  of  >vhich  he 
was  inordiiiatoly  proud.  Under  an  appearance  of  artless  sim- 
plicity he  conce-aled  a  gi-eat  ambition.  Though  generally  sup- 
jKified  to  occupy  a  Komewhat  higher  moral  plane  than  his 
associates,  ho  was  never  considered  remarkable  for  the  sovcrity 
of  hia  principles.  Sweeny  was  the  great  schemer  of  the 
"Ring."  He  began  his  public  career  as  a  "lobbyist"  at  Albany^ 
and  there  acquired  the  knowledge  of  men  and  tact  in  numagin^ 
them  for  which  he  was  famous,  and  which  was  the  means  of  his 
participation  in  the  operations  of  the  "Ring."  Connolly  wiis  the 
least  attractive  of  all  these  men.  Ho  had  few  redeeming  traits. 
Ho  was  regarded  as  cowardly  and  disloyal.  His  important 
political  position  was  due  to  his  talent  for  finance,  which  was 
considerable — greater  indeed,  it  was  thought,  than  his  honesty. 
This  was  always  diatruatod  ;  and  to  this  fact  was  duo  the  ruck- 
name  of  "Slipjiery  Dick,"  frequently  applied  to  him  in  the 
papers  of  the  day.  For  a  long  time  these  foui*  mon  worked 
separately  ;  but  in  the  end  their  community  of  aim  and  of 
methods  brought  them  together,  and  **thoy  became  firmly 
leagued  in  the  pursuit  of  the  mime  brilliant  prize — the  con- 
trol of  the  municipal  government  and  patronage  of  New 
York."  I 

Thoy  undertook  to  win  this  prize  by  obtaining  control  of  the 
"foreign  vote,"  ie,  the  foreign -bom  population  of  the  city, 
which  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  1860  had  increased 
enormously,^  In  this  foreign-born  population  the  most  numerous 
and  most  manuj^ble  clement  was  the  Irish,  The  Democratic 
party  has  always  held  the  bulk  of  the  Iriijh  vote,  and  the 
"  regular "  Democratic  organization  in  the  city  was  Tammany 
HaJl.  The  prime  aim  of  Tweed  and  his  associates,  therefore, 
was  to  obtain  control  of  Tammany. 

Tammany  Hall  giew  out  of  the  Columbian  Society,  formed 
in  1789  by  William  Mooney,  an  Irish -American  Whig."  The 
purposes  of  the  society  were  at  first  mainly  social,  though  from 

*  AV^A  American  Itevirw,  vol.  cxir.  p.  378. 

*  The  retunm  of  the  census  of  1870  relative  to  the  proportion  of  foreign-born 
to  natire  population  in  tho  city  of  Xcw  York  are  inltirefltiug  iis  Indicating  about 
what  won  th«  extent  of  the  **  foreign  voto."  At  that  timu,  with  a  populatiou  of 
943,202,  thore  was  a  foreign  popnlAtinn  of  410.094  i^iiist  a  native  population  of 
623,198.  In  other  wordn,  four-ulutbii  ot  the  population  of  the  city  at  the  time 
the  "  Riug  "  waa  in  power  wwe  of  foreign  birth. 

*  Wliig  in  the  early  days  nieuut  a  menibiT  of  the  insurgent  party  oa  oppowd 
to  tho  Tories,  irho  supported  King  George  III.  in  the  Revolntionary  War 
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tbe  very  beginning  it  Btrovi^  for  political  influence.  In  1805  it 
changed  its  name  to  the  "'Tamniany  Society."  This  name  wa« 
borrowed  from  an  Indian  chief  Tamaneiid,  and  the  society  waa 
organized  in  Inrlian  fashion.  The  eocioty  was  composed  of  thir- 
teen "tribesj"  with  twelve  "sachems"  or  directors,  a  "grand 
sachem "  or  president,  a  "  sagamore "  or  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  a  "  wiskinaki "  or  doorkeeper.  With  the  change  in  name 
came  a  change  in  purpose.  From  a  social  club  it  developed  into 
a  political  organiziitioii.  For  a  long  time  its  greatest  strength 
waa  to  be  found  in  the  lower  middle  classes  of  the  city  popula- 
tion, and  it^  membership  roll  was  an  eminently  reapcct;ible  one; 
but  the  change  in  the  populntion  from  1855  to  1860  and  the 
great  increase  of  the  ignorant  Irish  element  changtwi  the  character 
of  the  club.  A  new  system  of  organization  was  evolved.  Tam- 
many Hall  was  originally  a  meeting  of  all  Democrats ;  but  the 
genenil  meeting  waa  as  early  as  1822  replaced  by  a  represent- 
ative genei-al  committee  whose  membei-s  were  elected  in  *'  prim- 
aries." Partly  through  fraudulent  practices  in  the  primaries  and 
partly  because  of  the  grooving  disinclination  of  respectable  Demo- 
crats to  attend  them,  the  actual  voting  Democmtic  population  of 
the  city  soon  lost  all  control  over  the  general  committee.  Tho 
organiaition  of  this  committee  fell  completely  into  the  hands  of 
the  chairman  of  a  sub-committoR  on  organization,  who  became 
what  is  known  as  tho  *'  l>o.s8  "  of  the  hall,  and  who  as  boss  of  the 
hall  controlled  the  Democratic  party  in  tho  city,  Tho  delegatos 
to  the  party  convention  at  which  the  candidates  of  the  party 
wcro  nominated,  though  formally  chosen  in  meetings  open  to  all 
Democrats,  were  actually  designated  by  the  members  of  the 
Tammany  organization.  Popular  in  appearance,  Tammany  Hall 
waa  actually  a  despotic  instrument  of  the  local  "boBsea" — "a 
well-organized  hierarchy  of  politicians  and  place-holders." 

In  1863  Tweed  wiis  made  the  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  Tammany  Hall,  and  in  the  same  year  the  grand  sachem 
of  the  Tammany  Society.  He  was  thus  the  official  head  both  of 
the  society  at  largo  and  of  the  political  organization.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  Tammnny  "Ring,"  as  it  afterwards  was  cidled, 
waa  not  completely  formed,  and  Tammany  Hall,  though  by  far 
the  most  important  political  organization  in  the  oit)',  was  not 
absolute  even  in  tho  Democratic  ^wirty.  It  had  a  bitter  enemy 
iu  Mozart  Hall,  a  political  orgJiniz;ition  led  by  Fernando  Wootl, 
a  former  mayor  of  the  city.     Tho  claims  of  Mozart  Hall  wore 
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satisfied  in  this  same  yoar,  1863,  by  granting  to  its  leader  the 
Democratic  nomination  to  Congress.  Tliis  concession  not  only 
terminated  the  strife  within  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  fxirty, 
hut  tiho  brought  into  the  service  of  Tauiniauy  two  politicians 
who  proved  extremely  useful  These  were  A-  Oakey  Hall  and 
Albert  Cardozo.  Hall  had  started  in  life  as  a  member  of  the 
opposite  party — the  Republican — but  had  recently  allied  himself 
with  Mozart  Hall,  and  uow  became  a  pronouaoed  Democrat. 
Cardozo's  adhesion  to  Tanmiany  was  secured  by  hia  nomination 
to  the  position  of  judge  of  one  of  the  most  important  courtii 
of  the  city.  Soon  afterwards  Tweed  wos  appointed  deputy- 
commissioner  of  streets.  The  "  Ring  "  was  now  fast  consolidat- 
ing. The  enormous  patronage  possessed  by  its  members  enabled 
tfaem  to  control  almost  all  the  nominations  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  positions  in  the  city.  They  proWded  their  adherents 
with  places  in  the  city  government,  and  when  the  fiui»ply  of 
places  became  inadequate,  they  enlarged  the  city  pay -roll  to 
create  new  plar.os.  By  means  of  the  political  influence  they 
exerted  over  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State,  they  packed  the 
State  legislature  wth  their  followers,  und  placed  upon  the  bench 
judges  on  whom  they  could  rely.  The  most  nutorious  of  these 
corrupt  judges,  created  and  controlled  by  the  King,  were  All>ert 
Cardozo,  George  G.  Barnard,  and  John  H.  MMJiuni.  In  1865 
the  Bing  obtained  control  of  the  mayoralty.  Ita  candidate, 
John  T,  Hofi'man,  was  a  man  of  much  higher  character  than  his 
supporters  and  associates.  He  was  personally  honest,  but  his 
ambition  blinded  him  to  the  acta  of  liis  political  friends.  His 
initial  resistance  to  the  o}>erations  of  the  Ring  seems  to  have 
been  overcome  by  the  promise  of  the  governorship  of  the  Stfite. 
In  1868  this  promise  was  fulfilled  ;  Hoffman  was  nominated  for 
governor  and  was  elected.  His  election  was  secured  by  the 
groftsest  and  most  extensive  frauds  ever  pei^xitrated  in  the  city, 
e.g.  illegal  naturalization  of  foreigners,  false  registration,  repeating 
of  votes,  and  unfair  counting.  The  mayoralty,  loft  vacant  by 
the  promotion  of  Hoifmanj  wa«  filled  by  the  election  of  Hall, 
who  took  his  seat  on  the  first  diiy  of  January  1869.  As  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  sjiid,  by  this  olection  "the  Ptiug  became  completely 
organized  and  niatmed."  It  controlled  the  common  council  of 
the  city  and  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  its  nominee  sat  in 
the  gubernatorial  chair.  Hall  was  mayor;  Sweeny  was  city 
chamberlain  or  treasurer  of  both  city  and  county ;  Tweed  was 


practically  mipreme  in  the  street  department ;  Connolly  was  city 
comptroliorr  and  thus  ba4i  charge  of  the  city  finances ;  the  dty 
judiciary  was  in  sympathy  with  these  men ;  and  finaUy  their 
contn>l  of  the  Tammany  organization  made  it  an  extremely 
difficalt  if  not  an  impoeirible  thing  to  dislodge  them  from  their 
position  by  opposing  them  at  elections. 

It  might  be  thoxight  that  the  powers  posMtsed  by  the  Ring 
were  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  any  scheme  that  they 
harl  devised  already  or  could  invent  in  the  future  for  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  city ;  but  they  were  not  yet  content.  The  elections 
of  1869  had  given  the  Democratic  party  a  majority  in  both 
housee  of  the  State  legislature,  and  the  Ring  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  certain  changes  into  the  city  charter.  Theee 
changes,  though  made  in  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Ring, 
were  for  the  most  part  sound  and  wise,  according  in  prindple 
with  the  most  advanced  modern  theory  of  municipal  administra- 
tion. They  tended  to  give  the  city  greater  power  over  its  own 
local  affairs,  to  simplify  its  extremely  complex  administrative 
institutions,  and  to  centre  the  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  local  business  in  very  few  hands. 

The  now  charter's  only  fault  M'as  that  these  hands  were  at 
the  moment  unclean  and  grasping  hands.  On  account  of  its  un- 
doubted merits  this  charter  was  received  by  the  people  of  the 
city  with  considerable  enthusiasm,  and  was  approved  by  the 
loading  uowsfiapers,  including  those  which  o])]x)6od  the  Ring. 
The  Citizen's  Association,  established  in  1J504  in  the  interests  of 
good  government,  endorsed  the  draftrcharter,  and  a  petition  to 
the  legislature  for  its'  adoption  was  signed  by  some  of  the  very 
best  citizens  of  New  York,^  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  very 
general  approval  of  the  charter  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  was 
the  fact  that  the  new  law  proposed  to  give  to  the  city  privileges 
of  local  government  which  rightfully  belonged  to  it^  and  which 

'  Tho  }[<TxUd  ill  its  Imuos  of  4tU  aud  Cth  Febnuu-y  Kpprorod  the  proposed 
charter  ;  ami  tbo  day  after  its  adoption,  6th  April  1870,  thfl  Titna  said  :  "The 
MW  cliarter  ta  very  gonerally  conceded  to  be  a  good  one.  We  have  the  assur- 
ftfices  of  tb«  best  men  of  both  partiea  that  it  ii  a  substantia]  and  reliable  refomi« 
aii'l  (rom  the  examioatioa  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  it  we  arc  iQcUoed  to 
concur  in  that  opinion."  Indeinl,  of  all  tho  newcpapem  only  the  TW&icne  and 
tile  Sveninff  I'tat  (teem  to  have  had  miagirings  about  the  charter.  One  of  tlie 
rcoAfliKi  nf  this  well-nigb  universal  approval  of  the  charter  by  the  press  vas  un- 
doubtedly to  bo  found  in  tho  large  gratilM  of  corporation  itdvurtiRiug^-a  means 
regularly  employed  by  the  Iting  to  form  public  opinion  ;  but  it  uiu«t  be  said  that 
subsequent  events  showed  that  the  TinteM  at  least  was  honest  In  Ita  belief. 
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had  boen  token  a  way  by  tho  laws  jMisaod  since  1857.  The 
"radical"  commiagion«,  as  they  were  called,  which  had  been 
formed  by  tho  Republican  legislature,  and  whose  members  were^ 
appointed  by  the  governor,  hod  always  been  very  unpopular 
with  the  great  mass  of  citizens ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  King 
had  constantly  maintained  that  these  State  commissions  were 
reBpon8iV>le  for  most  of  the  misgovemment  from  which  the  city 
had  so  long  suffered.  Accordingly  there  was  an  almost  universal 
demand  for  their  abolition.  Many  of  the  citizens  felt  Lhiit  it 
was  desirable  to  give  the  King  full  power  that  it  might  be  held 
to  full  re^i^nsibility  for  the  govemmont.  But  it  must  not  Ijo 
supposed  that  tho  changes  proposed  by  the  Ring  met  with  no 
opposition.  On  the  contrary,  the  Republican  Iciders  opiwscd, 
them  if  for  no  other  than  party  reasons ;  and  quite  a  ruimber 
Democratic  politicians,  who  felt  that  they  had  not  received  their 
share  of  the  good  things  to  be  enjoyed  in  tho  city  government, 
set  up  a  resolute  resistance  to  the  jmssage  of  the  new  laws. 
This  resistance  the  Ring  overcame  only  by  the  expenditure  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  money — so  enormous  an  amount  that 
the  passage  of  the  new  charter  by  the  legislature  at  Albany 
finally  became  for  the  King  a  matter  of  life  and  dcath.^  Tho 
laws  were  passetl,  and  provided  as  follows : — 

1.  The  old  elective  board  of  supervisors,  which  had  been 
notoriously  corrupt,  waa  abolished,  and  its  functions  were  trans- 
ferred again  to  the  mayor,  recoi-der,  and  aldermen  of  the  city. 

2.  The  entire  governmental  power  in  the  city  was  consoli- 
dated in  the  bands  of  the  mayor.  The  powers  of  the  common 
council  were  if  anything  lessened.  A  subsequent  amendment 
to  tho  chai-ter,  *'  tacked "  to  the  tax-levy,  gave  tho  mayor  the 
absolute  }>ower  of  ap|Jointing  all  the  important  officers  of  tho 
city  government,  but  not  the  power  of  removal. 

3.  An  entirely  new  board  was  created,  styled  the  Board  of 
Apportionment  This  was  comjxjsed  of  the  mayor,  the  comjv 
troller,  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  and  the  president  of 
the  Park  doimrtraont.  It  was  empowered  to  make  all  the  appro- 
priations necessary  for  carrying  on  the  city  government  The 
men  who  made  u|t  this  board  were,  in  the  order  of  the  offices 
mentioned :  Hall,  Connolly,  Tweed,  and  Sweeny.  The  Ring 
thus  obtained  the  entire  control  of  tho  e^^penditurcs  of  the  city. 

'  iDdispeDSftble  in  outer  to  enAblo  tb^contfpntton  to  reimburse  the  expeoaei 
to  wlucli  ibey  had  boen  put. 
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Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  charter  the  tuuyor  zoode  his 
appointments,  llie  moat  important  of  these  Imve  just  been 
mentioned.  The  other  ]X)sitions  were  lulled  with  pei'sons  whom 
the  King  couKl  tnust ;  not  Democrats  exclusively,  for  many  of 
the  commisfiion£  provided  for  by  the  kws  cont&ined  a  number 
of  Republicans.  Among  the  new  appointees  were  not  a  few 
rospeotable  namea.^ 

In  addition  to  these  laws  reorganizini^  the  city  administratioD, 
another  law  was  paAsed  which,  though  of  a  temporary  character, 
gave  the  raombera  of  the  liing  great  opportunity  for  plunder. 
This  law  provided  for  the  closing  up  of  the  accounts  of  the 
county  board  of  superxosors  which,  we  have  seen,  was  abolished 
in  1870.  It  made  the  mayor,  tho  comptroller,  and  the  president 
of  the  old  board  of  supervisors  a  Board  of  Audit,  with  power  to 
examine  and  allow  all  claims  against  the  county  previous  to  1870. 
This  board  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  ad  interim  Board  of 
Audit  Its  members  were  Hall,  Connolly,  and  Twee*i.  The 
purpose  of  the  King  in  ostablifihing  this  board  was  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  certaiu  municipal  indebtedness  incurred  previous 
to  the  passage  of  the  charter  law  of  1870,  and  to  reimbiu^ 
itself  for  the  expense  incurred  in  carrying  that  charter.  Within 
a  few  days  after  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  new  board  met  and 
practically  delegated  its  powers  to  James  Watson,  the  county 
auditor,  who  had  worked  his  way  into  this  position  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  the  city  jail.  Claims  to  the  amount  of 
$6,000,000  were  audited  and  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury  m 
the  course  of  three  months  and  a  half.  The  greater  part  «f  this 
Bum  was  practically  payment  for  the  charter  of  1870  and  the 
privilege  of  local  government.  The  price  was  certiunly  high 
enough  to  cause  the  [irivilego  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

As  the  year  1870  drew  towards  its  close,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Ring  to  make  its  arrangements  for  the  coming  mayoralty 
election.  The  charter  provided  tliat  the  mayor  should  remain 
in  otfico  until  the  first  day  of  the  year  1871.  The  successful 
prosecution  of  the  schemes  of  the  Ring  required  Hall's  re-election. 
Ho  was  accordingly  renominated  by  the  Tammany  organization, 
and  after  u  spirited  canvass  was  elected.     A  threatened  defection 


^  In  fact,  tlie  ti«lectioit  of  the  ofBce-hoMera  was  iniule  with  such  care  and  judgmeui 
thnt  the  \rtc  Vork  Times  wiuj  again  deceived.  In  it*  issue  of  IStli  Ajiril  1870, 
it  HAys  that  thv  mayor's  appoiatnicntA  "atq  far  Above  the  arem^c  lu  iK>iut  of 
perioual  titucM,  aud  shoold  bo  latisfactorjr. " 
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of  Roman  Catholic  votes  was  chocked  by  the  hint  that  the  sub- 
ventions given  by  the  Ring  to  Catholic  churi table  institutions 
would  be  withdrawn  if  the  Catholic  vote  should  be  cast  for  the 
opposing  candidate 

Strengthened  by  this  election,  the  Ring  introduced  into  the 
State  legielature,  and  carried  by  open  bribery  of  a  Republican 
member,  a  bill  which  gave  to  the  supervisors,  noM'  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldernien,  the  power  to  raise  taxes  for  each  of  the 
years  1871  and  1872  not  to  exceed  two  ]>er  cent  on  the  valua- 
tion of  the  property  assessed  for  taxation,  nor  $25,000,000  in 
amount  Power  was  also  given  to  the  Board  of  Aj>portionmcnt 
(composed,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  Tweed,  Hal!,  Connolly,  and 
Sweeny)  to  issue  bonds.  Other  laws  passed  at  the  same  session 
permitted  the  incurring  of  315,000,000  of  debt  during  the  year 
1871  ;  so  that  with  the  other  revenue  of  the  city  the  Ring  had 
at  its  disposal,  in  this  the  last  year  of  its  existence,  over 
♦48,000,000.^  Other  laws  forced  the  supervisors  of  the  county 
of  New  York  to  raise  all  the  moneys  demanded  by  the  Board  of 
Apportionment;  providetl  that  the  aldermen  and  assistants 
should  holrl  office  until  November  1872,  vacancies  oc-curring  in 
the  meantime  to  be  fillet!  by  the  mayor,  i.e.  by  the  Ring;  re- 
organized the  Board  of  Education  in  such  a  way  that  the  mayor 
had  much  more  control  over  it ;  made  the  same  officer  a  member 
of  the  police  and  health  boards ;  made  the  mayor,  comptroller, 
commissioner  of  public  works,  and  the  commissioners  of  taxes  a 
board  of  street-opening  and  improvement^  and  authorized  this 
new  board  to  alter  the  plan  of  the  city  whenever  they  deemed  it 
for  the  public  interest  to  do  so.  They  thus  had  the  power  to 
close,  open,  widen,  or  straighten  any  or  all  of  the  streets. 

With  these  laws  the  Ring  reached  the  height  of  its  power 
though  not  that  of  it*?  ambition.  Nothing  but  the  broad  field  of 
national  administration  could  now  satisfy  its  enlarged  dciiirca. 
It  hoped  and  had  begun  to  plan  the  advancement  of  its  friend 
th«  State  governor  to  the  }>08ition  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  the  midst  of  its  prosperity  clouds  began  to 
gather,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  approaching  storm  made  them- 
selres  heard.  Before  describing  its  overthrow  it  will  perhaps  bo 
well  to  indicate  the  method  and  the  extent  of  its  campaign  of 
plunder. 

The  methoils  which  the  Ring  adopted  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
^  Sm  JVfftc  Vork  TYfluu  of  24th  April  1871. 


its  members  were  various  in  kind  and  of  different  <legroo8  of 
immorality.  Thoy  ran  along  the  gamut  of  public  dishonesty 
from  abuse  of  official  position  for  the  ad\Tinccment  of  private 
ends  to  transactions  which  can  with  difficulty  l>e  distinguiHhed 
from  actual  theft.  A  good  example  of  the  first  sort  is  afforded 
by  the  Bcheme  for  widening  Broadway  between  34th  and  59th 
Streets.  In  such  coses  custom  had  laid  down  the  nde  that  of 
the  three  comniissioners  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  enter- 
prise, one  fihoultl  bo  named  by  the  corjioration  counsel,  the 
representative  of  the  city,  a  second  should  be  chosen  by  the  tax- 
payers, and  the  third  should  be  appointed  by  an  independent 
judge.  The  Ring,  ignoring  custom  abeolutely,  caused  throe 
persons  who,  it  was  known,  would  work  in  its  interest^  to  be 
appointed  }ty  Judge  Cardozo,  before  whom  it  arranged  to  have 
the  matter  brought^  Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
miflsioners,  the  nicjmbcrs  of  the  King  and  their  friends  began  to 
purchase  the  pro|>erty  that  would  be  affected  by  the  change. 
The  result  showed  that  they  acted  vnth.  a  foresight  hardly  attain- 
able without  a  basis  of  exact  knowledge.  It  is  said  that  "  certain 
personSj  combining  their  capital,  bought  eight  lota  between  51st 
and  52d  Streets  and  five  street  lots  in  the  rear,  paying  therefor 
$350,000  ;  they  were  awarded  $34,826  cash,  while  they  retained 
a  front  worth  alone  at  least  $300,000  U|>on  a  similar  valuation, 
besides  the  five  rear  lots  which  were  thus  made  to  ca'^t  them  but 
S3000  each."  The  members  of  the  Ring,  however,  were  not 
content  with  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  their  exact  fore- 
knowledge of  the  action  of  the  commissioners ;  the  awards  of 
damiiges  to  them  and  their  friends  were  much  more  generous 
than  the  awards  made  to  ordinary  persons.  Thus,  for  essentially 
similar  pieces  of  laud  one  person  received  damages  of  $16,120, 
another  oidy  $7625.  For  the  city  which  they  represented,  the 
King  did  not  by  any  means  exhibit  the  same  tenderness  as  for 
their  own  friends  ;  in  this  transaction  the  damages  of  the  city 
were  reduced  from  the  sum  of  $454,398  to  the  jxiltry  amoiuit  of 
$45.  Again  the  asscs-smonts  for  improvement  showed  the  same 
singular  inequality  which  characterized  the  awards  for  damages. 
Certain  property  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  Ring  was 
assessed  for  the  sum  of  $6439,  while  property  benefited  no  more 
than  his  had  to  pay  $17,2.')4.  The  report  of  the  commiaaion 
had  by  the  law  to  bo  approved  by  the  courts ;  but  these  were  in 
the  control  of  the  Ring  and  therefore  made  no  objection.     The 
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board  of  street  opetiing  was  transformed  in  a  similar  way  into  a 
means  for  enriching  the  members  of  the  Ring.  Other  means  of 
obtaining  money  were  the  exploiting  of  the  markets,  where 
fitand-hoiders  were  compelled  to  pay  enormous  prices  for  the 
transfer  of  their  stands  or  for  improvements,  and  the  assessments 
(if.  forced  contributions  to  party  funds)  levied  on  the  employ^ 
of  the  public  schools. 

But  all  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Ring  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  colossal  frauds  that  were  committed 
in  the  building  of  the  new  court-house  for  the  county.  When 
this  undertaking  was  begun,  it  was  stipulated  that  its  total  cost 
should  not  exceed  $250,000 ;  but  before  the  Ring  was  broken 
p,  upwards  of  $8,000,000  bad  been  expended,  and  the  work 
not  completed.  Here  the  operations  of  the  Ring  can  with 
difficulty  l>e  distinguished  from  ordinaiy  theft  Whenever  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  one  of  the  contractors,  he  was  directed  to 
increase  largely  the  total  of  hi.s  charge  ;  iind  it  was  difficidt,  if 
not  impoesible,  for  him  to  get  his  pay  if  he  did  not  comply. 
The  usual  result  of  course  was  compliunce.  A  warrant  was  then 
wn  for  the  amount  of  the  bill  as  raised  ;  the  contractor  was 
id,  perhaps  the  amount  of  his  original  bill,  |>erhai>a  a  little 
more  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  original  and  the  raiseil 
bills  was  divided  between  the  members  of  the  King.  It  is  said 
that  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  bills  actually  paid  by  the 
4Xiunty  representeii  fraudulent  addition  of  this  sort  The  Ring 
fairly  safe  from  scnitiny  or  control  because  all  the  coimty 
ces  which  had  been  established  to  smjcrviso  and  check  the 
yinents  from  the  public  treasury  were  filled  by  its  agents. 
weed,  in  his  capacity  as  fommissioner,  woiild  order  the  work 
be  done ;  by  means  of  his  iriHuence  in  the  board  of  super- 
^•isors,  of  which  it  will  be  remembered  he  was  the  president, 
he  would  have  the  bills  passed  ;  Watson,  the  county  auditor, 
Tweed's  tool  and  accomplice,  woidd  approve  them,  and  the 
irarrants  of  payment  would  then  be  i3sne<].  In  order  to  prevent 
0  jHiople  from  knowing  how  much  of  their  money  was  being 
t,  Comptroller  Connolly  withheld  in  1870  the  ro|x>rt  on  the 
ces  of  the  city  and  county,  which  he  was  legally  bound  to 
moke  on  the  first  day  of  January,  and  rendered  no  report  until 
October.  In  this  i*eport  everything  of  a  suspicious  character 
placed  in  an  account  called  **  geneial  purposes."  Of  a  total 
expenditure  of  $21,000,000  it  appeared  that  $9,000,000  had 


been  paid  out  for  *'  general  purposes.  In  the  meantime,  not- 
vithfitanding  an  enonnons  increase  in  the  taxes,  the  city  debt 
wiis  increasing  at  a  rate  which  would  have  excited  fjenenl  alarm 
had  the  people  known  the  facts.  But  the  condition  of  things 
aeon  began  to  be  suspected ;  suspicion  being  excited  esijeciaUy 
by  the  failure  of  the  comptroUer  to  report  as  he  should  have 
done.  In  order  to  quiet  these  suspicions  the  comptroller  played 
a  very  liold  game — a  game  of  which  thei  lioldness  seemed  to 
assure  the  success.  He  inWted  a  committee  of  citizens,  whose 
honesty,  respectability,  and  capacity  could  not  be  questioned,  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  city  ;  and  he  was  able  so  completely 
to  deceive  them  that  they  issued  a  *'  card  "  in  which  thoy  stated 
that  the  "tinaucial  alfairs  of  the  city  under  the  charge  of  the 
comptroller  are  administered  in  a  correct  and  faithful  manner." 
They  stated  fvu-ther  that  the  debt  of  the  city  was  almost  twenty 
millions  less  than  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be ;  and  that 
if  the  then  obtaining  nity  of  redemption  was  kept  up  the  total 
debt  of  the  city  would  be  extinguished  in  less  than  twelve  years. 
Such  a  statement  naturally  quieted  suspicion  for  a  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  same  year,  however,  a  little  thing 
had  happened  which  finally  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Ring. 
At  the  insUnco  of  James  O'Brien,  the  leader  of  the  "  Young 
Democrats  "  and  an  opponent  of  Tammany,  Connolly  appointed 
William  S.  Copeland  to  the  jHisition  of  clerk  in  the  auditors 
office.  Into  Copeland's  hands  soon  after  his  appointment  there 
came  by  accident  certain  vouchers  which  struck  him  as  peculiar. 
Pursuing  the  matter,  he  found  a  certain  account,  entitled 
"  County  Liabilities,"  which  contained  some  of  the  enormous 
bills  paid  by  tlio  city  for  plastering  and  furniture.  He  waited 
for  his  opiw>rtunity  and  copied  the  whole  account  and  gave  the 
copy  to  his  ])at,roti,  (VBrifin,  thinking  that  it  might  hecomo  useful 
in  time,  O'Brien  decide<l  not  to  publish  it  immediately,  pre- 
ferring by  threat  of  making  it  public  to  compel  the  Ring  to  pay 
a  large  claim  of  his  against  the  city,  for  fees  alleged  to  have  been 
carncf]  during  his  occujxincy  of  the  office  of  sheriiT.  Ue  failed 
in  this,  and  in  the  Hpring  or  early  summer  of  1H71  he  carried 
the  account  to  the  iWw  York  Tii)ies.  This  jiaper  began  to  expose 
the  opcnitionrt  of  the  Ring  in  its  issue  of  .Sth  July  1871.  It 
showed,  in  the  lirst  place,  that  enormous  frauds  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  leasing  and  furnishing  of  armouries  ;  it  announced 
that   more   serioua    revelations    were   cuniing ;    and    it   boldly 
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denounced  the  members  of  the  Ring  in  large  capitala  as 
THIEVES  ami  SWIKDLEKS,  and  dofiod  them  to  sue  the 
fiapor  for  libel.  On  the  22d  of  -Inly  it  puhlished  in  the  most 
conspicuous  place  in  the  paper  extracts  from  the  secret  accounts 
obtaine<l  from  O'Brien.  Further  extracts  were  given  in  later 
issues ;  and  on  29th  July  all  tho  charges  against  the  King  were 
gammed  np  in  a  supplement.  This  r/sum^y  which  was  printed 
lK)th  in  English  and  in  German,  showed  that  nearly  §10,000,000 
had  been  expende<i  f<:'r  the  court-house  and  for  armoury  repairs 
and  fumifthings. 

The  result  of  these  exposures  was  a  meeting  of  citizens  early 
in  September.  At  this  meeting  a  former  mayor  of  the  city  pro- 
sidedf  and  vigorous  speeches  were  made  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens.  It  was  followed  by  tho  formation  of  a  sort 
of  peaceable  vigilance  committee^  under  the  imjiosing  title  of  the 
"Committee  of  Seventy."  This  committee,  together  with  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  (long  a  leading  Democratic  politician,  and  afterwards  can- 
didate for  tho  presidency  of  tho  United  States),  went  to  work  at 
once,  and  with  great  energy,  to  obtain  actual  proof  of  the  frauds 
described  by  the  Time^.  It  was  o^^^ng  mainly  to  tho  tireless 
endeavoiu^  of  Mr.  Tilden — who  at  the  time  was  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee,  but  who  deemed  heroic 
remedies  as  necessary  for  his  party  as  for  the  city — that  this 
work  was  sucoeesful,  and  that  prosecutions  were  brought  againrtj 
several  members  of  the  Ring.  When  it  ^vas  evident  that  the 
excitement  aroused  by  the  •  Timrs  would  not  blow  over,  the 
leaders  of  Tammany  undertook  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  ComioUy 
— the  least  respected  and  most  unpopular  of  their  number. 
ConnoCy,  however,  wiis  not  diaf>oflod  to  be  offered  as  a  "  vicarious 
sacrifice  "  (his  o^vn  phrase),  and  hastened  to  make  terms  with 
Mr.  Tilden,  who  was  by  this  time  regarded  as  the  head  and 
front  of  the  opposition  to  the  Ring.  The  result  of  Connolly's 
surrender  was  the  appointment,  at  Mr.  Tilden's  suggestion,  of 
Mr.  Andrew  PL  Green  as  Connolly's  dei)uty,  with  full  powers. 
This  move  was  a  ti-emendous  step  forward  for  tho  prosecution. 
The  possession  of  the  comptroller's  office  gave  access  to  pa]»ers 
which  furnished  almost  all  the  e\'idence  afterwards  nsed  in  the 
crusade  against  the  King.  It  further  furnished  Mr.  Tilden  with 
a  clue  to  the  method  that  the  Ring  had  adopted  in  the  division 
of  tlie  spoils. 

Notwithstandinff    the   ailvanccs   t 
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reformers  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  free  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  State  of  New  York  from  Tweed  and  Tammany. 
At  the  party  convention  held  in  October  in  the  city  of  Kochostor, 
Tammany  methwls  secured  the  nomination  of  a  State  "  ticket " 
which  was  not  dist>leasing  to  Tweed.  Tweed  also  retained  the 
chainnaiiahij)  of  the  Tammany  General  Committee,  and  secured 
a  ro-nomination  to  the  State  Senate.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
elections  in  November,  the  reformers  took  care  to  put  a  "  ticket" 
in  the  field  that  would  attract  voters  of  all  classes  and  nation- 
alities and  Rccuro  the  endorsement  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy. 
Perha]3ii  no  election  ever  held  in  New  York  created  so  much 
excitement  as  did  the  autumn  election  of  1871.  Eminent 
clergymen,  it  is  said,  **  exhorted  their  hearers  to  vote  as  good 
citizens  should."  The  honest  registration  of  votera  was  large 
beyond  precedent,  and  although  the  day  was  not  at  that  time  a 
legal  holiday,  the  miijority  of  the  places  of  business  were  closed. 
The  voting  population  seemed  determined  to  give  ita  whole 
attention  to  the  King  for  one  day  at  lejist.  The  usual  election 
frauds  were  attempted  by  desperate  Tammany  chiefs,  but  for 
the  most  i>art  without  success.  Now  York,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  saw  a  comparatively  honest  election.  When  the 
votes  were  counted  after  the  closing  of  the  polls,  it  was  found 
that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  had  voted  for  the 
reform  "  ticket,"  regardless  of  party,  and  that  the  influence  of 
the  Ring  hail  been  destroyed,  not  only  in  the  city  itself,  but  also 
in  the  State,  Twee<l,  it  is  true,  by  reason  of  his  great  personal 
jjopularity  in  his  district,  secured  an  election  to  the  State  Senate, 
but  he  was  almost  the  only  one  of  the  Ring  candidates  who  held  hia 
own  against  thia  remarkable  outburst  of  popular  imiigi»ation- 
With  this  election  the  power  of  the  Tweed  Ring  in  the  city  of 
New  York  was  broken,  and  the  reformers  were  able  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  punishment  of  its  members.  None  of  the 
leiuling  actors  in  the  disgraceful  drama  failed  to  pay  in  some 
measure  the  penalty  of  his  deeds.  Tweed,  after  a  chequered 
experience  in  eluding  the  grasp  of  justice,  died  in  jail.  Connolly 
I)ttssod  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  exile.  Sweeny  left  the 
country  and  hmg  remained  abroad.  Of  lat«  he  has  returned  to 
the  city,  where  he  lives  in  extreme  retirement.  Hall  was  tried 
and  obtained  a  favoui*able  verdict,  but  he  has  chosen  to  live  out 
of  America.  Of  the  judges  whose  comipt  decisions  so  greatly 
aided  the  Ring,  Barnard  and  M*Cunn  were  impeached  and  ro- 
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moved  from  the  bench,  while  Cardozo  resigned  his  position  in 
time  to  avoid  impeachment. 

The  following  figures  will  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
amount  the  Ring  cost  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1860,  before 
Tweed  came  into  j)0wer,  the  debt  of  the  city  was  re|)orted  as 
amounting  only  to  $20,000,000,  while  the  tax  rate  was  about 
1'60  per  cent  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the 
city  liable  to  taxation.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  1871,  the 
total  debt  of  the  city  and  the  county — which  were  coterminous, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same  —  amounted  to 
Si  00,955,333 '33,  and  the  tax  rate  hiwl  risen  to  over  2  per  cent. 
During  the  laat  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  government  of  the 
Ring  the  debt  increased  at  the  rate  of  ^28,652,000  a  year. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  comptroller  pub- 
lished in  the  Nttc  Vork  Tribune,  of  8th  August  1871. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Ring  various  pbins  wore  proposed 
for  reforming  the  city  government  More  attention  was  given 
to  the  constitution  of  the  common  council  than  it  deserved,  since 
this  bwly  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  great  impfirtance  in  the 
city.  Minority  representation  was  attempted,  but  was  held  by 
the  courts  to  be  unconstitutional.  Recourse  was  finally  had  to 
the  old  one-chamber  system,  i.e.  a  single  board  of  aldermen,  but 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  aldermen  wore  not  U)  bo  trusted  ; 
and  the  most  importiint  fiuiotiott  they  have  to  discharge,  namely, 
the  granting  of  franchises,  is  now  limited  by  the  necessity  of  a 
sale  at  public  auction.  This  limitation  is  the  result  of  the  seui- 
dal  connected  with  the  granting  of  the  franchise  for  the  tramway 
running  through  Broadway.  The  actions  of  the  aldermen  were 
so  peculiar  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  people  that 
a  majority  of  them  had  l>een  bribed  to  make  the  grant.  Public 
suspicion  was  so  strong  that  the  district  attorney  (the  prosecuting 
oflicer)  secured  the  indictment  of  a  number  of  the  aldermen  and 
of  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  tramway  comfmny.  Several 
tmls  have  idrcady  boon  held.  Two  of  the  aldermen  have  been 
convicted  and  are  now  in  prison,  and  suits  against  others  are  still 
in  progress.  So  far,  all  attempts  to  convict  the  bribers  have 
failed.  The  person  whose  conduct  had  aroused  the  strongesfc 
suspicion  was,  it  is  tnio,  convicted  ;  but  the  New  York  Covirt  of 
Ap|}eal3  ordered  a  new  trial,  which  had  not  been  held  when  he  dietL 

The  executive  part  of  the  city  government  remained  pnictically 
unchanged  for  a  number  of  years.     The  only  importiint  altera- 
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tion  ma<^le  by  the  charter  of  1873  was  the  lessoning  of  the  powers 
of  the  nmyor.  His  one  important  power,  viz.  the  Hppoiutment 
of  the  heads  of  departments,  was  taken  awiiy  from  him  altogether 
as  regards  some  of  the  departments,  and  Ava-s  made  dependent  as 
regards  most  of  the  others,  on  the  consent  of  the  aldermen.  This 
plan  of  dividing  the  responsibility  for  the  important  appointments 
was  afterwards  felt  to  be  unwise  ;  and  after  the  successful  oftera- 
tion  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Brooklyn  of  a  charter  which 
centred  the  responsibility  for  the  city  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  mayor,  it  was  decided  to  try  the  8;xme  plan  in  New  York, 
and  in  1884  an  Act  was  passed  increasing  the  mayor's  powers. 
He  now  has  the  appointment  of  all  the  heads  of  the  city  depart- 
mcntA,  with  the  exception  of  the  comptroller,  who  is  still  elected 
by  the  people.  He  has  not,  however,  the  absolute  power  of  re- 
moval. The  government  of  the  city  is  therefore  still  substanti- 
ally the  government  de\nsed  by  Tweed  in  1870.  The  Board  of 
Apportionment  still  remains,  under  the  more  cumbrous  title  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  Its  composition  is 
somewhat  different,  but  it  still  consists  entirely  of  executive  officers 
of  the  city.  It  has  the  charge  of  all  the  appropriations  for  the 
city  govemmont,  for  which  the  board  of  aldermen  has  then  to 
make  provision  by  the  levying  of  taxes — a  power  which  has 
finally  been  granted  to  the  city  authorities  by  the  lcgislatiu*o. 

The  only  reforms  that  are  advocated  at  present  with  any 
degree  of  earnestness  are  : — 

1.  A  change  in  the  date  of  the  city  elections.  These  are  now 
hold  simultaneously  with  the  National  and  St:it«  elections  in  the 
month  of  November.  A  separate  election  of  city  officials  in  the 
spring,  \t  is  maintained,  would  help  to  separate  city  politics  from 
those  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  abolition  of  most  of  the  "  hydra-headed  "  commissions, 
03  they  arc  often  callod,  and  the  control  of  ea(ih  of  the  principal 
dejMirtments  of  the  city  government  by  one  man. 

3.  The  bestowal  upon  the  mayor  of  the  power  of  removal. 

4.  The  adoption  for  our  elections  of  an  act  similar  to  the 
English  Ballot  Act  of  1872. 

The  experience  of  the  city  has  shown  that  the  Tweed  charter 
is  not  really  a  bad  one,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  naUual  line 
of  development  and  conforms  to  the  now  generally  prevailing 
theoi-y  of  municipal  government  The  plan  of  concentrating 
jwwor  and  responsibility  for  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
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for  men  scorns  now  to  be  recognized  as  correctw  Experience  has 
shown  that  power  thiis  concentrated  is  susceptible  of  great  nbuee, 
but  it  is  baldly  possible  that  it  "will  ever  again  be  so  abused  as 
during  the  reign  of  the  King.  One  of  the  essential  elomc^nts  of 
the  King's  supremacy  wtis  its  control  over  the  courts,  ;ui*l  nothing 
like  tlio  Tweed  judiciary  is  likely  to  reappeai*  in  Kew  York  city. 
The  Association  of  the  New  York  Bar,  which  contains  all  the 
leading  members  of  the  profession,  now  exercises  a  very  great 
and  very  wdutary  influence,  if  only  in  a  ncgiitivo  way,  over  the 
choice  of  judges.  The  formation  of  the  association  has  un- 
doubtedly done  a  great  deal  to  lessen  the  disadvantages  of  an 
elective  judiciary.  The  old  jjarty  system  still  remains  and  must, 
in  a  large  city  like  New  York  with  its  great  masses  of  ignorant 
voters,  ever  otTcr  a  great  obstacle  to  the  selection  of  the  best  men 
for  office.  The  radical  changes  now  advocated  in  the  methods  of 
elections,  and  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  by  the  extension  of 
comjwtitivo  examinations,  can  only  servo  as  |mlliativca.  Many 
of  the  evils  which  the  city  has  ex|)erienced  in  the  past  may  he 
expected  to  recur,  until  such  time  as  its  electors  are  more  intelli- 
gent, their  allogiance  to  party  less  strong,  and  their  political 
leaders  more  pure. 
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PiirLADELPiliA,  though  it  haa  not  maintained  that  primacy  among 
American  cities  which  in  the  days  of  thu  Rovolution  was  secured 
to  it  by  ite  jKipuIatiou  and  its  central  position,  in  still  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  America,  with  a  population  of  about  a  million.^ 
The  element  of  recent  immigrants  is  large,  if  not  so  large  as  in 
New  York  or  Chiciigo,  while  the  old  Quaker  character  has  died 
out,  or  remains  perceptible  only  in  a  certain  air  of  staid  respecta- 
bility which  niiLi'ka  the  city  as  compared  Mnth  the  luxury  of 
New  York  and  the  tumultuous  nish  of  Chicago.  It  haa  of  lat« 
years  been  strongly  Republican  in  its  politics,  partly  because  that 
party  obUiined  comjjlote  ascendency  during  the  war,  partly 
because  Pennsylvania  is  a  Prot-ectionist  State,  owing  to  her 
manufacturing  industries,  and  Philadelphia,  as  the  stronghold  of 
protection,  is  attached  to  the  party  which  uijholda  tiioso  doctrines. 
During  the  Civil  ^Var  the  best  citizens  were  busily  absorbed  in 
itfi  great  issues,  and  both  then  and  for  some  time  after,  wel- 
comed all  the  help  that  could  be  given  to  their  party  by  any 
men  who  kntiw  how  to  organize  the  voters  and  bring  them  up  to 
the  polls ;  while  :it  the  same  time  their  keen  interest  in  national 
questions  made  them  inattentive  to  municipal  affairs.  Accord- 
ingly the  local  conti-ol  and  management  of  the  party  fell  into 
the  hands  of  nliscure  citizens,  men  who  had  their  own  ends  to 
serve,  their  own  fortunes  to  make,  but  who  were  valuable  to  the 
party  because  they  kept  it  in  power  through  their  assiduous  work 
among  the  lower  class  of  voters.  These  local  leaders  formed 
combiniitiuns  with  party  managors  in  the  State  legislature  which 
sits  at  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  a  clicjue 
miuiaged  from  Washington  by  a  well-known  senatorial  family, 
which  for  a  long  time  controlled  the  Pennsylvania  vote  in 
>  lu  1880  11  was  847,170. 
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Republican  national  conventioiiB  and  in  Congress.  They  were 
therefore  strongly  entrenched,  having  powerful  allies,  both  in 
State  politics  and  in  Federal  politics.  Since  they  commanded 
the  city  vote,  both  these  setfi  of  politicians  were  obliged  to  con- 
ciliate them ;  while  the  commercial  interests  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  protective  tariif  pressed  so  strongly  on  the 
minds  of  her  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers  as  to  make 
them  unwilling  to  weaken  the  Republican  party  in  either  Statfl 
or  city  by  any  quarrel  with  those  who  commanded  the  hx 
its  heavy  vote. 

The  obscure  citizens  of  whom  I  have  spoken  had  begun' 
acquiring  influence  in  the  primaries,  and  then  laid  their  hands  on 
the  minor,  ultimately  also  on  the  more  important,  city  offices. 
They  sometimes  placed  men  of  good  social  standing  in  th^ 
higher  posts  but  filled  the  inferior  ones,  which  were  very 
numerous,  with  their  o^vn  creaturea.  The  water  de])artmentg 
the  highway  department,  the  tax  department,  the  city  treasurer's 
department^  the  county  commissioner's  office,  fell  into  theix 
hands.  A  mayor  appointed  by  them  filled  the  police  with  theit 
henchmen  till  It  became  a  completely  partisan  force.  But  the 
centre  of  their  power  was  the  Gas  Trust,  administered  by 
trustees,  one  of  whom,  by  his  superior  activity  and  intelligence, 
secured  the  command  of  the  whole  party  machinery,  and  reached 
the  high  position  of  recognized  Boss  of  Philadelphia.  Thid 
geublemao,  Mr.  James  M'Mancs,  having  gained  influence  among 
the  humbler  voters,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Ga«  Trustees,  and 
soon  managed  to  bring  the  whole  of  that  department  under  his 
control.  It  employed  (I  was  told)  about  two  thousand  persons, 
received  large  sums,  and  gave  out  large  contracts.  Appointing 
his  fiiends  and  dependants  to  the  chief  places  under  the  Trust, 
and  requiring  them  to  fill  the  ranks  of  its  ordinary  workmen 
with  persons  on  whom  they  could  rely,  the  Boss  acquired  the 
control  of  a  considerable  number  of  votes  and  of  a  large  annual 
revenue.  He  and  his  confederates  then  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  principal  horse-car  (street  tramway)  company  of 
the  city,  whereby  they  became  masters  of  a  large  number  of 
additional  voters.  All  these  voters  were  of  course  expected  to 
act  as  "workers,"  i.e.  they  occupied  themselves  with  the  paily 
organization  of  the  city,  they  knew  the  meanest  sti*eet«  and  those 
who  dwelt  Uicrein,  they  attended  and  swaye<l  the  primai'ies,  and 
when  an  election  came  round,  they  canvassed  and  brought  up  the 
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voters.  Their  power,  thcieforo,  went  far  beyond  their  mere 
voting  strength,  for  a  huiiclrwl  energetic  "workers"  mean  at 
least  a  thousand  votes.  With  so  much  strength  behind  them 
the  Gas  Ring,  and  Mr.  M'Manea  at  ita  head,  became  not  merely 
indiepensftblo  to  the  Itopnblican  party  in  the  city,  but  in  fact  its 
chiefs,  able  therefore  to  dispose  of  the  votes  of  all  those  who 
were  emjiloyed  permanently  or  temporarily  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  tho  city  government — a  number  which  one  hears 
estimated  aa  high  as  twenty  thousand.'  Nearly  all  the  munici- 
pal otHces  were  held  by  their  nominees.  They  commanded  a 
majority  in  tho  Select  council  and  Common  council  They 
managed  the  nomination  of  nu^mbt^rs  of  the  State  legislature. 
Even  the  Federal  officials  in  tho  custom-house  and  ]>ost^office 
were  forced  into  a  dependent  alliance  with  them,  because  their 
support  was  so  valuable  to  the  lenders  in  Fedor:d  politics  that  it 
had  to  be  purchased  by  giving  them  thoir  way  in  city  affairs. 
There  was  no  getting  at  the  Trust,  because  "its  meetings  were 
held  in  eecretj  ile  published  iinruial  report  t*j  the  city  councils 
waa  confused  and  unintelligible,  and  (as  was  subsequently  proved) 
actuidly  falsified."*  Mr.  M*Mancs  held  tho  pay  rolls  \mder  lock 
and  key,  ao  that  no  one  could  know  how  many  craploy68  there 
were,  and  it  was  open  to  him  to  increase  their  number  to  any 
extent  The  city  councils  might  indeed  ask  for  information,  but 
ho  was  carefxd  U.*  fill  the  city  coiuicils  with  his  nominees,  and  to 
keep  them  in  good  humour  by  a  share  of  whatever  spoil  there 
zolght  be,  and  still  mora  by  a  share  of  the  patronage. 

^  The  ballot  does  not  neem  to  have  protected  thene  TOten  ;  one  ifl  told  tljAt  It 
is  generall)'  pooaiblo  for  the  proaiding  electioo  offlc«r  to  know  howeAi:h  niau  voUa, 
if  he  desirus,  in  the  tntoreat  of  bis  party,  to  do  bo. 

*  See  Hepori  </  the  CommitUe  qf  0ns  Mvndredt  published  November  1884.  A 
leodlxig  cilizen  of  PhilBdelpbia,  from  whom  I  have  &oughl  au  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Gu  Trust  had  managed  to  eiitrtmrh  itwlf.  wriU-a  tite  aa  follows  : 
— "When  in  1835  gas  was  firat  inlroduoed  in  Philadelphia,  it  Mas  uianufactnred 
by  a  private  company,  but  the  cit>'  reserved  the  nght  to  bny  out  tho  HtockhoIdoTH. 
Witcu  thid  was  done,  in  1841,  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  works  *out  ot 
politics,'  the  control  wa^  vefited  in  a  board  of  twelve,  each  iterving  for  three  years. 
These  were  constituted  tnistcca  of  tho  loans  Issued  for  the  construction  and 
euIarKunicat  of  the  works.  Their  ap]K>iaLmuut  was  lodged  in  tliebandA  of  the  city 
count-ils  ;  but  wbun,  on  moro  than  ouu  occd^ion,  the  councils  endeavoured  to  obtain 
conti'ol  of  the  works,  the  courta  were  appealed  to  aud  decided  that  the  board,  u 
traatees  for  the  hondholdera,  could  not  he  interfered  with  until  the  last  of  the 
bonds  issued  under  this  arrangement  bad  matured  and  had  been  paid  off.  Thirty- 
year  loans  under  these  conditions  were  issued  until  1855,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  1S85  tltat  the  city  wu  able  to  break  within  the  charmed  circle  of  tho 
T«ut." 
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That  so  vast  and  solid  tax  edifice  of  power,  covering  the 
whole  of  a  great  city,  should  be  based  on  the  control  of  a  single 
department  like  the  Gas  Trust  may  excite  surprise.  But  it 
must  bo  remembered  that  when  a  number  of  small  factions  com- 
bine to  rule  a  party,  that  faction  which  is  a  little  larger,  or  better 
organized,  or  better  provided  mth  funds,  than  the  others^  obtains 
the  first  place  among  them,  and  may  keep  it  so  long  as  it  gives 
to  the  rest  a  fair  share  of  the  l>ooty,  and  directs  the  policy  of  the 
confederates  with  tinuness  and  skill.  PersoniJ  cajMicity,  courage, 
resolution,  foresight,  the  judicious  preference  of  the  substance  of 
power  to  its  display,  arc  qualities  whose  union  in  one  brain  is  so 
uncommon  in  any  group  of  men  that  their  jxjssessor  acquires  an 
ascendency  which  lasts  until  he  provokes  a  revolt  by  oppression, 
or  is  seen  to  be  leading  his  party  astray.  And  by  the  admission 
even  of  his  enemies,  Mr.  M'Manes  posses-sed  these  qualities. 
His  origin  was  humble,  his  eflucation  scanty,  but  he  atoned  for 
these  deficiencies  by  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  a 
quietly  decorous  demeanour  veiling  an  imperious  will.  He  knew 
how  to  rule  without  challenging  opposition  by  the  obtrusion  of 
his  own  personality,  nor  does  ho  seem  to  have  used  his  power  to 
plunder  the  city  for  his  own  behooL  Tho  merit  of  the  system 
was  that  it  perpetuated  itself,  and  in  fact  grew  stronger  tho 
longer  it  stood.  AVhenever  an  election  was  in  prospect  the 
ward  primaries  of  the  Republitun  party  were  thronged  by  tho 
officers  and  workpeople  of  the  Gas  Trust  and  other  city  departs 
ments,  who  secured  the  choice  of  such  delegates  as  the  Ring  had 
previously  selected  in  secret  conclave.  Sometimes,  especially  in 
the  wards  inhabited  by  the  bettor  sort  of  citizens,  this  **  official 
list"  of  delegates  was  resisted  b}'  independent  men  belonging  to 
the  Eepublican  party  ]  but  as  the  chuimtan  was  always  in  the 
interest  of  the  Ring,  he  rarely  failed  so  to  jockey  these  In- 
dependents that  even  if  they  happened  to  have  the  majority 
present  they  could  not  carry  their  meiL  Of  course  it  seldom 
hapjwned  that  they  could  bring  a  majority  with  them,  while 
argiunent  would  have  been  wasted  on  the  crowd  of  omployi-s  and 
their  fricnd.s  with  which  tho  room  was  filled,  and  who  wore  bound, 
some  by  tho  tenure  of  thoir  office,  others  by  tho  ho]>e  of  getting 
office  or  work,  to  execute  tho  behests  of  their  political  masters. 
The  delegates  chosen  were  usually  office-holders,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  public  works  contractors,  liquor-dealers,  always  a  potent 
factor  in  ward  |>oliiies,  and  office  ex]>ectantA.     For  instance,  the 
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Convention  of  13th  Janiiary  1881,  for  nominating  ft  candidate  for 
mayor,  consisted  of  109  delegates,  86  of  whom  were  connected 
with  some  branch  of  the  city  government,  9  were  members  of 
the  city  councils,  0  were  police  magistrates,  4  constables,  and  23 
policemen,  while  of  the  rest  some  were  employed  in  some  other 
city  department,  and  some  others  were  the  known  itssociatea  and 
dependants  of  the  Ring.  These  delegates,  assembled  in  con- 
vention of  the  i>arty,  duly  wont  through  the  farce  of  selecting 
and  voting  for  persons  already  determined  on  by  the  King 
as  candidates  for  the  chief  offices.  The  persons  so  selected 
thereby  became  the  authorized  candidates  of  the  i^rty,  for 
whom  every  good  {larty  man  was  expected  to  give  his  vote. 
Disgiuted  he  might  be  to  find  a  person  unknown,  or  known  only 
for  evil,  perhaps  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  or  a  broken-down  bar- 
keeper, proposed  for  his  accc])tanco,  but  his  only  alternative 
being  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  nominee,  who  wus  probably  no 
better,  he  submitted,  and  thus  the  party  was  forced  to  ratify  the 
choice  of  the  Boss.  The  possession  of  the  great  city  offices  gave 
the  members  of  the  Ring  the  means  not  only  of  making  their 
own  fortunes,  but  of  amassing  a  krge  reserve  fund  to  be  uaetl 
for  "  campaign  purposes."  Many  of  these  offices  were  paid  by 
fees  and  not  by  salary.  Five  officers  were  at  one  time  in  the 
receipt  of  an  aggregate  of  3223,000  (£44,600),  or  an  average  of 
$44,600  each  (£8900).  One,  the  collector  of  deliiKiuent  taxes, 
received  nearly  $200,000  a  year.  Many  others  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, by  giving  out  contracts  for  public  works  on  which  they 
received  large  commissions,  of  enriching  themselves  almost  with- 
out limits  because  there  was  practically  no  investigation  of  their 
accounts.^  The  individual  olticial  was  of  course  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  secret  i>arty  funds  in  proi.>ortion  to  his  income,  and 
while  he  paid  in  thousamls  of  dollars  from  his  vast  private  gains, 
assessments  were  levied  on  the  minor  employes  down  to  the  very 
policemen.  On  one  occasion  each  member  of  the  police  force 
was  required  to  pay  $25,  and  some  afterwards  a  further  tax  of 
^10,  for  party  purposes.  Any  one  who  refused,  and  much  more 
of  course  any  one  who  assei-ted  hia  right  to  vote  as  he  pleased, 
was   promptly  diemij^sed.      The    fund    was    sjwjut   in   what    is 

^  In  the  suit  subsequently  instituted  againut  tbti  goBtnuitwx,  ityrna  shown  tlut 
in  nix  ycuxn  the  trust  had  in  cash  lobsea,  illegal  traoMictiouft,  aud  manufacturing 
losses  due  to  corrupt  management,  involvwl  the  city  in  on  eipoiisc  of  llire«  and  a 
half  milliona  of  doUam  (nboat  £700,000).  Thene  were  thw  iig\irf>i  so  fiu-  lus  osonr- 
tainod  in  Naromber  1884. — Repariqfth4  VomMUtae  i^'ftne  Uundrtti,  p.  it 
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called  "  fixing  things  up,"  in  canvassing,  in  potty  bribery,  in 
keeping  btvr-rooms  open  and  supplying  drink  to  the  workers  who 
resort  thither,  and,  at  election  times,  in  bringing  in  armies  of 
professional  personators  and  repeaters  from  Washington,  Balti- 
raoro,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  to  swell  the  vote  for  the 
Bing  nominees.  These  men,  some  of  tliem,  it  is  said,  criminals, 
others  servants  in  the  Government  departments  in  the  national 
capitiil,  could  of  course  have  eflccted  little  if  the  election  ofticiala 
and  the  police  hafl  looked  sharply  aft,or  them.  But  those  who 
presided  :it  the  voting  places  were  mostly  in  the  plot,  being  Ring 
men  and  Largely  city  employd^s,  wliilo  the  police — and  herein  not 
less  than  in  their  voting  power  lies  the  value  of  a  partisan 
police — had  instructions  not  to  interfere  with  the  strangers,  but 
allow  them  to  vote  as  often  as  they  please,  while  hustling  away 
keen-eyed  opponents.' 

This  kind  of  electioneering  is  costly,  for  secrecy  must  be  well 
paid  for,  and  in  other  ways  tdso  the  Ring  was  obliged  to  spend 
heavily.  Regarding  each  municipal  department  chietly  as  a 
means  of  accumulating  subservient  electors,  it  was  always 
tempted  to  *' create  new  voting-stock"  (to  use  the  technical 
expression),  i.e.  to  ajjpoint  additional  employes.  This  meant 
additional  salaries,  so  the  tax-payi*rs  had  the  siitisfnction  of 
knoAving  that  the  sums  they  paid  went  to  rivet  on  their  necks 
the  yoke  of  the  boascs,  just  as  a  Greek  tyrant  exacted  from  the 
citizerid  money  to  hire  the  mercenaries  who  garrisoned  the 
Acrojwlis.  And  there  was  of  course  a  vast  deal  of  [leculation  in 
nearly  all  the  departments ;  because  clerks  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  diiiclose  damaging  secrets  had  little  to  fear,  either  from 
a  superior  or  from  the  councilraen  who  had  procured  their 
appointment.  Thus  the  debt  of  the  city  rose  rapidly.  In  1860 
it  stood  at  about  §20,000,000  (£4,000,000).  In  1881  it  had 
reached  S7 0,000, 000  (£14,000,000).  Taxation  rose  in  proportion, 
till  in  1881  it  amounted  to  between  one-foiu'th  and  one-third  of 
the  net  income  from  the  property  on  which  it  was  assessed, 
although  that  property  was  rated  at  nearly  its  full  value.*  Yet 
withal  the  city  was  badly  paved,  badly  cleansed,  badly  supplied 


I 
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•  *  A  policeman  w  Ijy  Uw  forhidileii  to  npproacb  within  tliirty  fi-et  of  thu  volyr. 
Wh<>  was  t()  M'e  tluit  Uic  law  wa.i  aluervcd  whan  tlie  Knar(liAn>«  of  tlio  la\r  liroke 
U?     AcrordinK  lo  the  proverl),  If  wiitpr  chokes,  what  Ir  ouo  to  ilrink  next? 

^  I   take  thefl«   facta  fnmi  an  int«re«ling^  paper  on  the  Font*,  f^  MitHitnptrl 
OowmiMnf/or  Phihuirlphia,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Bulllt,      Philadelphia,  188-'. 
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with  gas  (for  winch  a  high  prico  was  chargod),  and  with  water.^ 
That  such  a  hurdcn  Rhould  have  been  borne,  with  so  little  to 
show  for  it,  was  all  the  more  suq)riBing>  because  in  Philadeljihia 
there  is  a  larger  number  of  well- to- do  working-people,  owning 
the  houses  they  lived  ui,  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union.* 
It  might  have  boon  expected,  therefore,  that  since  the  evils  of 
hca>'y  rating  and  bad  administration  pressed  directly  on  an 
unusually  large  number  of  electors,  the  discontent  would  have 
been  universal,  the  demiind  for  reform  overwhelming.^ 

But  how  -was  reform  to  be  ofTectedf  Three  metbnda  presented 
themselves.  One  was  to  proceed  against  the  Gus  Trustees  and 
other  peculators  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  But  to  make  out  a 
case  the  facts  must  tirst  be  ascertained,  the  accounts  examined. 
Now  the  city  (icj>artraentK  did  not  ]>uhH^h  all  their  accounts,  or 
published  them  in  a  misleading  and  incomplete  form.  The 
powers  which  should  have  scrutinized  them  and  compelled  a 
fuller  disclosure,  were  vested  in  the  councils  of  the  city,  acting 
by  their  standing  committees.  But  these  councils  were  mainly 
composed  of  members  or  nominees  of  the  Ring,  who  hjid  a  direct 
interest  in  suppressing  inquiry,  because  they  either  shared  the 
profits  of  dishonesty,  or  had  placed  their  own  relatives  and  fnenda 
in  municipal  employment  by  bargains  with  the  peculating  heads 
of  departments.  They  therefore  refused  to  move,  and  voted 
down  the  proposals  for  investigation  made  by  a  few  of  their  more 
public-spirited  colleagues.* 

Another  method  was  to  turn  out  the  corrupt  ofHcials  at  the 
next  election.     The  American  system  of  short  terms  and  popular 


»  See  Chapter  LI.  p,  «06  of  Vnl.  I. 

'  There  aro  in  PliUudelpbiA  90,000  individual  owners  of  real  etttate,  constitut- 
ing more  tlinn  a  mojority  of  nil  the  votes  evor  cast  in  on  elKtion. 

'  During  a  considerable  part  of  the  tini«  tho  enormons  annual  exp«nditnro  for 
**  city  improvements "  was  defrayed  out  of  fresh  loans,  no  the  citizens  did  not 
realize  the  I'unleii  that  won  being  laid  on  them. 

•  A  frieml  in  Pliilftdalphia  writes  me — **  It  might  be  thou;,rht  that  the  ])ower  of 
election  vesttid  in  thu  ooiinclls  wonld  onnblo  the  latter  to  control  the  truHteni,  but 
when  'politics'  invaded  the  tnuil,  a  viuioiia  circle  speedily  exUbluihed  itself,  and 
the  trust  controlled  the  caancilA.  Its  enormous  pay-roll  euiiMed  it  to  employ 
uameroiu  '  workers  '  in  each  of  the  600  or  700  election  divifiiuiis  of  the  city,  and 
ajipiranta  for  seats  in  the  cnunciln  found  it  almost  impossihle  to  obtniu  either 
nomination  or  election  without  the  favour  of  the  tnwt.  Tims  thooouDcilfibecnmir 
filled  with  it*  hcnclimen  or  'heelers,'  submissive  to  Its  bidding,  not  ouly  in  the 
selection  of  trustees  to  611  the  fonr  yearly  vftcancic%  but  in  every  detail  of  city 
govemiiicnt  with  which  the  lenders  of  tlm  trust  desired  to  interfere.  U  is  easy  to 
understand  tlie  enormonn  itMsibiUties  of  power  created  by  such  a  position." 
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elections  waa  originally  due  to  a  distmst  of  the  otfieials,  iind 
expregsly  designed  to  enable  the  people  to  recall  misused  powers. 
The  astuteness  o(  professional  politicians  had,  however,  made  it 
unavailable.  Good  citizens  could  not  hope  to  curry  candidates 
of  their  OAvn  aguinst  the  tainted  noniincea  of  the  King,  because 
the  latter  having  the  "straight"  or  "regular"  porty  nominations 
would  command  the  vote  of  the  great  nuuw  of  ordinarj'  |>arty 
men,  so  that  the  ordy  effect  of  voting  against  them  wonltl  at  best 
be  to  lot  in  the  candidates  of  the  opposite,  i.e.  the  Democratic, 
party.  Those  candidates  were  usually  t»o  better  than  the  Repub- 
lican Ring  nominees,  so  where  was  the  gain?  And  the  same 
reason,  joined  to  party  hostility,  forbnfle  good  Republicans  to 
vote  for  Democratic  caiHlitiutes.  The  Democrats,  to  be  sure, 
might  have  taken  advantage  of  Republican  discontent  by 
nominating  really  good  men,  who  would  in  that  case  have  been 
carried  by  the  addition  of  the  Republican  "  lx»lting  "  vote  to  the 
regular  Democratic  vote.  But  the  Democratic  wire-pullers,  being 
mostly  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  Gas  Ring,  did  not  seek  a 
temporary  gain  at  the  expense  of  a  permanent  disparagement  of 
their  own  class.  Political  principles  are  the  laBt  thing  which  the 
professional  city  politician  cares  for.  It  was  better  worth  the 
while  of  the  Democratic  chiefs  to  wnit  for  their  turn,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  get  something  out  of  occasional  bargains  with  their 
(nominal)  Republican  opponents,  than  to  strengthen  the  cuuse  of 
government  at  the  ex|>ense  of  the  professional  class.* 
The  thini  avenue  to  reform  lay  through  the  action  of  the 
te  legislature.  It  might  have  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the 
municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  or  passed  a  statute  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  better  system.  But  this  avenno  was 
closed  even  more  completely  than  the  other  two  by  the  control 
which  the  City  Ring  exorcised  over  the  State  legislature.  The 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Rej>resentAtive8  was  notoriously  a  tainted 
body,  and  the  tScuate  no  better,  or  perhaps,  as  some  think,  worse. 
The  Philadelphia  politicians,  pai-tly  by  their  command  of  the 
Philadelphia  members,  partly  by  the  other  inducements  at  their 
comniaTui,  were  able  to  stop  all  proceedings  in  the  legislutiu-e 
hostile  to  themselves,  and  did  in  fact,  as  will  appear  prosently, 
frequently  balk  the  efTortfi  which  the  reformers  made   in  that 


*  Tl  was  griiemlly  lielievecl  in  Fpliruiirj'  19S1  Mint  tlie  Demrtcratic  Imsses  hail 
xniulfi  n  bargain  {for  valuable  coiKsideratinQ)  with  the  Gas  Ring  not  to  uomfDnto 
Mr.  Hunter,  tlio  refomierii'  candidate,  for  the  roceivenhip  of  taxea. 


qtLirtor.  It  was  enough  for  their  purpose  to  commnnd  one 
House ;  indeed,  it  was  priictically  enough  to  command  the 
committee  of  that  one  House  to  which  a  measure  is  referred. 
The  facilities  for  delay  are  6uch  that  a  refoinuiig  bill  can  bo 
stifled  without  the  need  of  open  opposition. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  Quaker  City  with  ita  850,000 
people  ;  these  the  diffitrultiea  reformers  had  to  encounter.  Let 
us  see  how  they  proceetled. 

In  1870,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  State  legislature  at  Harris- 
burg,  at  the  instigation  of  the  City  Ring,  then  in  the  firat  flush 
of  youthful  ho]>c  and  oncr<?y,  creating  a  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mission for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  body  with  an  unlimited 
term  of  office,  with  power  to  enlarge  its  numbers,  and  fill  up 
vacancies  among  its  members,  to  tax  the  city  and  to  apen<l  the 
revenue  so  raised  on  buildings,  practically  without  restriction  or 
supervision.  When  this  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in  one  day 
through  both  Houses,  without  having  been  even  printed,  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  better  class  of  citizens,  alarm  arose,  and  an 
agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  its  abrogation.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  in  March  1871,  a  committee  formed,  with  instructions 
to  proceed  to  Harrisburg,  and  have  the  Act  repealed.  The 
committee  went  to  Harrisburg  and  urged  members  of  both 
Houses  to  Ruppnrt  a  repealing  lull  introduced  into  the  State 
Senate.  In  May  this  bill  passed  the  Senate,  in  which  there  was 
then  a  Democratic  majority,  five  Republican  members  voting  for 
it.  However,  a  committee  of  the  (Republican)  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives rciTorted  against  the  repeal,  influenced  by  interested 
persons  from  Philadelphia,  and  (as  is  generally  believed)  in- 
fluenced by  arguments  weightier  than  words ;  so  the  Commission 
was  maintained  in  force.  The  incident  bad,  however,  so  far 
reused  a  few  of  the  better  claas  of  Re])ublicans,  that  they  formed 
a  Municipjd  Reform  Association,  whose  career  has  been  sum- 
marized for  me  by  an  eminent  citizen  of  PhiLidelphia,  in  the 
words  which  follow  : — 

"Tlie  ApsocUtloii  lalwiircU  earnestly  to  check  the  tide  of  misgovemraont. 
ItR  U.<<k  VfOA  a  difficult  ono,  for  tho  iLiMRinn-s  ArouHftd  hy  thft  war  wire  still 
vigorous,  thfl  recouH traction  in  proj^r-ss  in  tho  South  kopt  jiartisjuiship  at  a 
white  heat,  ond  fealt>'  to  puriy  oliliKutiona  was  repirdud  aa  a  tutcred  duty  by 
nearly  all  chvases.  Coiiaeqiiciitly  it  had  no  ncwspttpcr  supiwrt  to  depend 
ujwii,  and  as  ii  mid  it  met  with  opposition  from  the  lenders  of  lioth  political 
organizations.     Morenrer,  the  Uwit  ivgnlating  the  registry  of  voters  and  the 
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conduct:  of  eleotiona  had  been  so  framed  as  to  render  fraud  easy  aud  detection 
dilBcnlt.  Undeterred  liy  tlicse  obstacles*  the  Asaocijition  set  itself  rigorously 
to  work  ;  it  held  public  meetings,  it  issue<l  addresaoa  and  tracts,  it  placed 
tickets  in  the  field  consisting  of  the  better  candidates  of  either  party,  and 
when  ncitlier  liad  made  passable  nominations  for  an  office  it  put  fonrard  those 
of  its  own.  It  continued  in  aetire  existence  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
accomplished  mnch  of  what  it  set  out  to  do.  Occasionally  it  ancccedcd  in 
defeating  specially  objectionable  candidates,  and  in  electiu;^  better  men  to  the 
city  councik  ;  the  increase  in  the  public  debt  was  checked,  the  credit  of  the 
city  was  improved,  and  economy  began  to  be  practised  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments ;  salaries  were  Nubatitnted  for  foes  in  tho  public  oflicea ;  the  election 
laws  were  revised  and  honest  elections  became  possible ;  prosccutionB  wero 
instituted  against  offenders,  and  enough  coorictioQs  were  secureil  to  serve  as 
a  wholesome  warning.  The  serricea  of  the  Association  were  especially  appar* 
ent  in  two  directiona.  It  contributed  largely  to  the  agitations  which  secmrod 
the  calling  of  a  convention  in  I87S  to  revise  the  State  constitution,  it  had  a 
salutary  influence  with  the  convention,  and  it  aided  in  obtaining  the  ratifica- 
tioQ  of  the  new  constitution  by  the  people.  Still  more  important  was  its 
snoceas  in  arousing  the  jiublic  conscience,  and  in  training  a  class  of  indep«n> 
dent  Totera  who  gradually  loame<l  to  cast  their  ballots  without  regard  to  so- 
called  party  feulty.  It  thus  opened  the  way  for  all  subBei{uent  refuruis,  and 
when  its  members,  weariod  with  its  thankless  task,  one  by  one  withdrew,  and 
the  Asfioeiatiou  disbanded,  they  could  feel  that  not  only  w&a  the  condition  of 
the  city  materially  impro7c<l,  but  tliat  their  snccessora  in  the  Sisyphwsn 
labour  would  have  n  lighter  burden  and  a  less  ragged  ascent  to  climb.  One 
important  niHuIt  of  the  attention  wliioh  they  hod  drawn  to  municipal  mis- 
management wim  the  passago  of  an  act  of  legislature,  under  which,  in  1877, 
the  governor  of  the  State  appointed  a  commifsion  of  eleven  poraoiu  to  devise 
a  plan  for  the  government  of  cities.  This  commission  made  a  repurt  projiosing 
vfttuable  improvements,  and  submitted  it,  with  a  bill  embodying  their  suggea- 
tiona^  to  the  State  legislature  in  1878.  Tho  legiitlaturo,  however,  at  tho 
bidding  of  the  Hing.4,  for  Pittaburg  and  other  citicj*  have  their  Rings  as  well 
as  Philadelphia,   smothered  tho  bill,  and  all  efforts  to  pass  it  failed  till 


1885. 


In  the  course  of  1880,  the  horizon  began  to  cleur.^  Several 
lest  and  outspoken  men  who  had  found  thoir  way  into  the 
two  councils  of  the  city,  denouncod  the  prevailing  corruption, 
and  by  demands   of  intiniry  began  to  rouso   tho  citizens.     A 


*  In  the  oniT.ilive  which  follows  I  have  derived  much  ft«i«tanco  from  a  little 
»»ok  by  Mr.  tleorgo  Vickers,  eiititlwl  Tho  Fall  of  Boattimn  (PllilaaeIlilli:^  1888) 
which,  witli  some  oddities  of  style,  contains  a  great  many  iaatnietive  lietails  of  tho 
doiu^  of  the  Bosses  and  tl]e  Rtlbt  in  C!lrn}>ll>^|].  Somu  iiifurnialion  us  to  Ititig 
methods  in  Philadelphia  may  iiho  1ki  fathered  from  a  lively  satire  ptiblljibeil 
aymously,  eulilled  Solid  fvrr  MiiihoUy  (New  York,  1881 1. 


correspondent  of  a  New  York  pai>er  obtairied  facts  about  tbo 
managoment  of  tbo  Giis  Ti-ust  wbich,  when  published,  told 
BcriouBly  on  opinion.  At  tho  November  election,  while  Phila- 
delphia cast  a  heavy  vote  in  favour  of  Gonunil  Garfield  as 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  for  the  Republican 
nominees  for  the  offices  of  State  Auditor-General,  and  judge  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  she  roturnefl  aa  City  Controller  a  young 
Democmt,  who  having,  with  the  help  of  the  Municipal  Keform 
Association,  found  his  way  into  that  office  at  the  last  preceding 
election,  had  signalized  himself  by  uprightncsB  and  independence. 
The  Hopublican  bosses  did  their  utmost  agiiinst  hitn,  but.  the  vote 
of  in dt! pendents  ajuong  tho  Republicans,  joined  to  thxit  of  the 
Democi'atic  party  (whose  bosses,  although  secretly  disi>lcased 
with  his  conduct,  did  not  openly  thi-ow  hira  over),  carried  him  in. 
Thirteen  days  afterwards,  under  the  im()ulfie  of  this  stnigglo,  an 
energetic  citizen  convened  a  meeting  of  leading  merchants  to  set 
on  foot  a  movement  for  choosing  good  men  at  the  elections  due 
in  Febi-uary  1881.  This  meeting  created  a  committee  of  one 
hundred  business  men,  including  a  largo  number  of  persons  bear- 
ing the  oldest  and  most  respected  names  in  Philadelphia.  All 
were  Republicans,  and  at  first  they  endeavoured  to  eii'ect  their 
jmrpoaes  by  means,  and  within  the  limits  of,  the  Republican 
jMirty.  They  pre|Mircd  a  declaration  of  principle,  containing 
their  programme  of  municijwil  reform,  and  resolved  to  support 
no  candidate  who  would  not  sign  it  Soon  the  time  came  for 
making  nominations  for  tho  three  offices  to  be  filled  up,  viz.  those 
of  mayor,  receiver  of  taxes,  and  city  solicitor.  For  mayor,  the 
"regular"  Republican  party,  controlled  by  Mr.  M'Manes,  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Stokley,  who  was  then  in  office,  a  man  against  whom 
no  fraud  could  be  chargefl,  but  whose  management  of  the  police 
force  and  subservience  to  the  Boss  had  made  him  suspected  by 
earnest  reformers.  At  first,  in  the  belief  that  ho  was  prepared 
to  subscribe  their  declaration,  the  One  Hundred  gave  him  their 
nomination  ;  but  when  it  tiuTied  out  that  he,  influenced  by  the 
Ring,  refused  to  do  so,  they  withilrew  their  *'  indorsement,"  luid 
perceived  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  bolder  course.  Since 
they  must  resist  the  Ring  Republiciuis,  they  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Democratic  jJJirty  in  choosing  a  good  man.  The 
novelty  of  tho  circumstiinces,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  a 
good  stroke  for  their  party  and  their  city  at  once,  brought  to 
the  front  the  best  element  among  the  Democrats.     Overruling 
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their  bosses  by  a  sudden  movement,  the  Democratic  convention 
nominated  Mr.  King  for  the  mayoralty^  a  bold  and  honest  man, 
whom,  though  a  Democnit,  the  committee  of  One  Huntlred 
promptly  accepted.  For  the  not  less  important  office  of  receiver 
of  taxes,  the  One  Hundred  had  nominated  Mr.  Hunter,  a  Re- 
publican, who  hiul  approved  his  public  spirit  by  upright  service 
in  the  common  council.  Tho  King  Kepublicaiis  had  taken  for 
their  candidate  an  unknown  man,  supposed  to  be  a  creature  of 
Mr.  M'Manes;  and  everything  now  turned  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Democratic  nominating  convention.  It  wa-s  strongly  urged 
by  the  feeling  of  the  people  to  accept  Mr.  Hunter.  But  t!je 
Democratic  bosses  had  nu  mind  to  help  a  reformer,  and  even 
among  the  better  men,  the  old  dislike  to  supporting  a  person 
belonging  to  the  opposite  party  was  strong.  A  passionate 
struggle  in  the  Democratic  convention,  round  whose  doors  a  vast 
and  eager  crowd  had  gathered,  resulted  in  the  carrying  by  a 
small  majority  of  a  regular  party  candidate  named  M'CVath 
against  Mr.  Hunter.  Thereupon  the  delegates  who  supported 
Hunter  secede*!,  and  marched,  escortinl  and  cheered  by  excited 
crowds,  to  the  rooms  of  the  One  Hundred,  where  they  organized 
themselves  afresh  as  an  Independent  convention,  and  nominated 
Hunter.  Immense  enthusiasm  was  evoked  in  both  parties  by 
this  novel  and  unexpectedly  bold  action.  Independent  Demo- 
crats organized  clubs  and  committees  in  Hunter's  cause,  and  the 
movement  spread  so  fast  that  ten  days  before  the  election, 
M*Grath  retired,  leaWng  the  regular  Democrats  free  to  ca.'^t  their 
votes  for  the  Kepublican  Hunter,  along  wth  the  Democratic 
King.  Only  one  chance  was  now  left  to  the  Gas  Ring — the 
lavish  expenditure  of  monej',  and  the  resort  to  election  frauds. 
They  assessed  the  police,  about  1300  in  number,  820  a  he*id 
(£4)  to  replenish  the  campaign  fund,  levying  assessments  on 
the  other  city  departments  also.  Proinirations  for  repeating  and 
ballot  lx)x  stuffing  were  made  as  in  former  daj's,  but  the  energy 
of  the  One  Hundred,  who,  while  they  issued  a  circular  to  clergy- 
men of  all  denominations  rc^iueisting  them  to  preach  sermons  on 
the  duty  of  electors,  issued  also  notices  threatening  prosecutiou 
against  any  one  guilty  of  an  election  frauds  and  organized  a  large 
force  of  vohniteor  citizens  to  look  after  the  police,  so  much 
frightene<l  the  Ringsters  and  their  dependants,  that  the  voting 
vraa  condticted  with  fairncs-s  and  purity.  The  c.vcitemont  on  the 
polling  day  was  unprecedented  in  municipal  politics,  and  the 
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sncoess  of  the  reform  candidates  who  were  chosen,  King  by  a 
majority  of  six  thousand,  Hunter  by  twenty  thousand,  was 
welcomed  with  transports  of  joy.  Astnea  had  returned — the 
*'  City  of  Independence  "  was  again  a  city  of  freedom. 

The  committee  of  One  Hundred,  to  whose  efforts  the  victory 
was  mainly  due,  was  kept  on  foot  to  carry  on  and  perfect  the 
work  of  reform.  It  recommended  candidates  at  the  spring  and 
fall  oloctions  during  the  three  years  that  followed,  obtaining  for 
them  a  measure  of  success  encoui'aging,  no  doubt,  yet  loss  com- 
plete than  bad  been  ex|>ected.  It  retained  counsel  to  aid  in  a 
suit  instituted  against  the  Gas  Trustees,  which  resulted  in  dis- 
closing ficand;ilous  waste  and  fraud,  and  hits  led  to  a  great 
impixjvemunt  in  the  management  of  that  de(.)artment  It  inducod 
the  State  legislature  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  a  number  of  over- 
paid officials,  and  to  place  on  a  permanent  basis  the  salaries  of 
judges  which  had  hitherto  been  votfld  annually.  The  Mayor, 
whom  it  hiwl  carried  in  18^1,  stopped  the  assessment  of  the 
police  for  "campaign  puqxises,"  and  rigidly  restrained  them  from 
joining  in  the  nominating  conventions  or  interfering  with  voters 
at  the  polls.  The  tax  office  was  reorganized  by  the  new  Koceiver, 
and  the  iiicome  which  its  employ<!'S  depleted  turned  into  tlic  city 
treaaury.  The  system  of  banking  city  monies,  which  had  been 
used  for  political  purposes,  was  reformed  under  an  ordinance  of 
the  city  councils,  secured  by  the  efforts  of  the  committee.  The 
lists  of  voters,  which  had  been  carele-ssly  and  sometimes  corruptly 
made  up,  were  set  to  rights,  and  capable  men  appointed  assessors 
instead  of  the  ward  politicians,  often  illiterate,  to  whom  this 
duty  hail  been  previously  entrusted.  An  inspector  of  highways 
was  engaged  by  the  committee  to  report  cases  in  which  con- 
tractors were  failing  to  do  the  work  in  repairing  streets  and 
drains  for  which  they  were  paid,  and  frauds  were  unearthed  by 
which  the  city  had  been  robbed  of  hundrofls  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Gross  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  city  almshouse 
and  hospital  wore  revealed ;  a  new  administration  was  installed, 
which  in  its  firet  year  saved  the  city  $80,000  (£16,000) ;  while 
the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  the  chief  offenders  struck 
wholesome  terror  into  oil-doors  in  other  departments.  Finally, 
the  committee  luideitook  the  prosecution  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  accused  of  fraud,  repeating,  personation,  nolonce,  tamper- 
ing with  ballot  boxes,  and  other  election  offences,  and  by  con- 
victing some  and  dri\Tng  others  from  the  city,  so  much  reduced 
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these  misdemeanouTS  that  in  the  ond  of  1883  the  city  elections 
were  pronounced  to  show  a  clean  bill  of  health.^ 

Work  HO  various  and  so  diffictdt  cost  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  One  Hundred,  who  were  nearly  all  men  actively 
engaged  in  business,  and  had  passed  a  self-den^'ing  ordinance 
binding  themselves  to  accept  no  personal  political  advantage,  an 
intinitude  of  time  and  trouble.  Accordingly,  when  they  found 
that  the  candidates,  whom  they  had  recommendod  at  the  election 
of  Februaiy  1884,  had  been  rejected  in  favour  of  other  candi- 
dates, who  made  similar  professions  of  reform,  but  seemed  hisB 
likely,  from  their  piii?t  hit^tory,  to  fuUil  those  profesftionK,  they 
determined  to  wind  up  and  dissolve  the  committee.  It  had  don^^ 
gieat  things,  and  its  failiu-e  to  carry  its  candidates  at  this  last 
election  was  due  partly  to  the  intrusion  into  municipal  politics 
of  the  national  issue  of  the  protective  tarifl*  (the  most  burning 
of  ail  questions  to  Pbiladclpbians),  partly  to  that  languor  which 
creejw  over  votera  who  fancy  that  by  doing  their  duty  strenu- 
ously for  some  years  they  have  mortally  wounded  the  power  ofl 
corruption  and  need  not  keep  up  the  fight  till  it  is  Btonc  dead. 

A  very  recent  wi-iter  sums  up  the  sitimtion  thus :  '*  The 
committee  of  One  Hundred  fought  the  Ring  at  every  point  and 
at  all  points  for  city  and  county  officers,  the  council,  and  the 
legislature,  the  plan  being  to  unite  for  the  nominatioiut  of  the 
two  great  parties  and  endorse  one  or  the  other  of  the  candidates,  or 
even  nominate  candidates  of  their  own.  They  sent  tickets  to 
every  citizen,  and  crcatefl  the  class  of  *  vest-pocket  voters  ' — 
men  who  come  to  the  polls  with  their  tickets  made  up,  to  the 
confusion  of  *  the  boys.'  They  ch:uiged  for  a  while  the  com- 
plexion of  councils,  elected  a  reform  mayor  and  receiver  of  taxes, 
caused  the  repeal  of  the  infamous  Delinquent  Tax  Collections 
Bill,  and  the  ei.[ually  notorious  and  obnoxious  Reconler's  Bill,  and 
generally  made  a  more  decent  observance  of  the  law  necessary 
throughout  the  city.  In  its  natiu^,  however,  the  remedy  was 
esoteric  and  revolutionan^,  and  therefore  necessarily  ephemeral. 
lb  coidd  not  retain  the  6}>oil8  system  and  thereby  attnict  the 
workere.  Its  candidates,  when  elected,  often  betrayed  it  and 
went  over  to  the  regulars,  who,  they  foresaw,  had  more  sUiying 


^  TUo  eommittM  observe  in  the  Report  that  tlie  pAiiy  organiuitioD  of  the  aty^ 
in  nearly  every  insUnct*.  did  its  utmost  by  KupplyiD^  ball,  euiiUoyiiig  cquumI, 
nodering  otbvr  nsaiatiuice  to  protect  the  culpritf,  who  were  rcgu^od  u  noffc 
fdr  the  sdcA  of  their  party. 
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qualities.  Its  memberg  becanio  tired  of  tlio  thankless  task  of 
spftiuiing  tini«  niui  moiioy  in  what  muHt  l>e  a  rontimious,  unend- 
ing battle.  The  people  bet-ame  re.stivo,  and  refused  their  support 
to  what  jiured  on  theii'  consej'vativo  ideas,  and  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  dictation  of  an  autociatic,  self-constituted 
body.  The  cry  was  raised  :  '  Wlio  made  thoc  a  ruler  and  judge 
over  ua  ?  * 

"In  1883  the  cominittee^a  candidate  for  corttroUcr  waa 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  the  fullawing  spring  the  reform 
mayor  was  beaten  by  over  7000  votes  by  tho  moat  advanced 
type  of  a  machine  politician,  who  has  since  boon  impeiiched  by 
bis  own  i^rty  in  Common  Council  for  pecuniary  malfeasance, 
and  only  saved  by  the  postponement  of  trial  luider  dictation  of 
the  leaders  who  are  now  enjoying  an  apparently  comploto 
restoration."  ^ 

The  above  extract  was  written  in  1883.  Since  that  year 
there  have  been  changes  for  the  better  in  the  city  administration 
of  Philadelphia.  A  bill  for  rofomiing  municipal  government  by 
the  enactment  of  a  new  city  charter^  preixired  by  a  committee 
which  included  some  leading  citizens,  and  approved  by  the  One 
Hundred,  came  before  the  State  legislature  in  1883.  It  was 
there  smothered  by  the  iirofessionals  at  the  instance  of  the  Gas 
King.  When  it  re;ippo[irBd  in  the  legislature  of  1885  circum- 
stances were  more  favourable.  The  relations  between  the  State 
Bom  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  City  Ring  headed  by  Boss 
M'Manes  were  strained.  The  State  Boss  seems,  while  wishing  to 
cripple  tho  City  Ring  by  cutting  off  some  of  its  patronage,  to 
have  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  conciliate  the  good 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  by  giving  his  powerful  support  to  a  reform 
measure.  He  was  the  more  drawn  to  this  course  because  the 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  whoso  apix)inLing  iKJwer  would  be  en- 
larged by  the  bill  (culled  fi'om  its  draftsman  the  BuUit  Bill), 
waa,  although  not  a  "high-class  politician,"  far  from  friendly  to 
the  Gas  Trust  Ixmg  discussions  of  tho  Bullit  Bill  in  the  pi'css 
and  at  meetings  had  produced  some  effect  even  on  the  State 
legislature  at  Ilarrisburg  ;  nor  was  there  wanting  in  that  body 
a  araall  section  of  gootl  membera  willing  tx>  lu-lp  reform  forward. 
Many  Iciuiora  and  most  ncwsp:ipcrs  hod  in  the  coui*se  of  tho  dis- 
cussions boon  led  to  commit  thomselvca  to  an  approval   of  tho 

'  Mr.  E.  P.  Allinttoti  »ntl  Mr.  B.  Pcarose,  in  their  article  (wliich  I  buve  ti>txivcd 
since  writing  thia  chkpter)  on  "  City  Government  in  PhiladelpliiA." 
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bill,  while  not  expecting  it  to  paas.  Thus  in  1885  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  legislaturo  ceased  to  be  open  and  direct,  and  came  to 
turn  on  the  question  when  the  bill,  if  passed,  should  take  effect 
Its  promoters  prudently  agroefl  to  let  ita  operation  bo  delayed 
till  1887  ;  and  having  thus  "squared  "  some  of  their  opponente, 
ami  outriuanteuvred  others,  they  ran  it  through.  Public  opinion 
and  a  right^ious  cause  counted  for  something  in  this  triumph,  but 
even  public  opinion  and  righteoufiness  might  have  failed  hut  for 
the  feud  between  Mr.  M^Manes  and  the  State  Boss. 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  estimate  the  results  attained  under  the 
new  City  Charter  thus  enacted.  The  first  occupant  of  the 
mayondty,  an  office  whose  powers  are  greatly  increased,  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  his  best  to  niiiko  it  succeed  :  but  on  the  whole 
a  great  and  probably  j>ermnnent  udvance  is  believed  to  have  been 
secured.  AVhether  Philadelphia  shall  be  well  governed  in  futiire 
will  chiefly  depend  on  the  energy  and  public  spirit  which  her 
citizens  from  time  to  time  show  in  the  choice  of  strong  and  up- 
right mayors. 

The  European  reader  will  probably  have  found  three  things 
surprising  in  the  foregoing  narrative — the  long-suffering  of  the 
tax-pay  ere  under  fraud  and  extortion  up  till  1881  ;  the  strength 
of  j>arty  loyalty,  even  in  municipal  aH'airs  where  no  political 
principle  is  involved  ;  and — it  is  a  consequence  of  the  two 
former — the  extraordinary  efforts  required  to  induce  the  voters 
to  protect  their  pockets  by  turning  a  gang  of  plunderers  out  of 
office.  An  attempt  to  exjjlain  the  general  causes  of  these  pheno- 
mena h.is  been  made  in  precetling  chapters.  With  regard  to  the 
last  it  may  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  universal  Ruffrage  in 
a  city  of  900,000  people  imposes  a  vast  amount  of  work  on  those 
who  would  win  an  election.  Nothing  but  a  very  complete  and 
very  active  ward  organization,  an  organization  which  knows 
every  house  in  every  street,  and  dropa  uj>on  the  now  voter  from 
Ireland  or  Germany  as  soon  as  residence  and  the  oath  have  nmde 
him  a  citizen,  can  grapple  with  the  work  of  bringing  up  these  multi- 
tades  to  the  poll.  It  was  their  command  of  this  locail  organiza- 
tion, their  practice  in  working  it^  the  fact  that  their  employes 
were  a  trained  and  disoijiline*!  bo*ly  whose  chief  business  was  to 
work  it — services  in  the  ga£  or  water  or  some  other  dcpiixtment 
being  a  mere  excuse  for  paying  the  **  workers  "  a  salary — that 
gave  the  Gas  Ring  and  its  astuto  head  a  hold  wyton  the  voting 
power  of  the  city,  which  all  the  best  RepublicuoBi  with  frequent 
VOL  U  2  B 
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aid  froTu  the  Domocrata,  found  it  hnrd  to  shake  and  have  not  yet 
wholly  tlei*troyed. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  story  is,  however,  best  given  in  the 
wordp  of  two  eminent  Philtvdelphians. 

One  of  them  writes  mv  us  follows: — 

"ThoBu  wlio  study  thoso  quesliona  most  critically  and  think  tho  most 
carefully  fear  more  for  the  Rtipublic  from  the  indiffercDCc  of  the  better  nlan^wia 
thuii  the  iffnoraiicd  of  the  lower  classos.  We  hear  fudless  talk  about  tho 
power  of  tho  Labour  voto,  the  Irish  vote,  the  German  vote,  tho  Granger  vote, 
but  uo  oouibiimtion  at  the  ballot  l>ox  to-dny  \h  an  numerous  or  {wwcrfnl  as  the 
■tay-at-home  vote.  Tho  Bce^tre  which  is  atrouger  to  commaud  than  any 
other  is  paascd  by  uuuoticod,-not  because  outworn  in  conflict,  but  beraose 
runted  and  wai»ted  iu  neglect.  The  Knights  of  Labour  claim  a  membersbipof 
1,000,000.  The  entire  foreign-bora  vote  is  about  1,200,00(»,  but  the  stay-at- 
home  vote,  or  don't  vote,  in  1880  was  4,000,000.  Then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  primary,  tho  caucus,  and  the  convention  aiu  the  real  ru1er«  of 
America,  and  tlie  hand  which  gnides  these  is  tho  master.  Here  again  tho 
Btay-iit>bome  vote  is  still  more  responsible.  In  New  York  City  in  1885  there 
voro  206,000  votem  ;  of  these  201,000  voted  at  the  regular  eleotioo,  and  be- 
tween 20,OOU  and  26,u00  voted  at  tbo  primary.  This  proportion  would  hold 
good  the  countrj'  over,  and  it  ajipears  that  one  out  of  eveiy^  four  doe«  not  voto 
at  all,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  do  not  attend  the  primariea.  It  can  tliere- 
fora  easily  be  iwen  that  it  is  very  easy  to  control  the  primaries,  and  granting 
strong  party  feal^  how  difficult  it  is  to  run  an  independent  ticket  against  tho 
machine." 

The  other,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  the  distinguished  historian, 
Bays — 

"Your  expression  of  surprise  at  tho  mal-adininistration  of  Phibidolphia  ia 
thoroughly  justified.  In  existing  social  conditions  it  wonld  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  largo  community  of  which  it  would  appear  more  safe  to  iircdicate 
judicimis  self-government  than  ours.  Nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  more 
general  liiffLision  of  property  or  a  higher  average  standard  of  comfort  and  in- 
telligence—nn  whore  so  largo  a  projwrtion  of  landowners  bearing  tho  burden 
of  direct  taxation,  and  permnally  interested  in  the  wise  and  honest  expendi* 
turn  of  the  public  revenue.  In  these  respects  it  is  almost  an  ideal  community 
in  which  to  work  out  practical  results  from  democratic  theorins.  1  have 
often  sporulatcd  as  to  the  causes  of  failure  without  satisfying  myself  with  any 
solution.  It  is  not  attributuble  to  manhood  suflrage,  for  in  my  rcfurm  lalionrs 
I  have  found  that  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  reform  liavo  not  Iieen  tho 
ignorant  and  {>oor  but  men  of  wealth,  of  high  social  position  and  character, 
who  had  nothing  porsonally  to  gain  fh>m  political  corruption,  bnt  who  showed 
thcmwlves  as  unfitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  Autrragi*  as  tho  lowest  proletariat 
by  allowing  their  partisonshi])  to  onliHt  them  in  tho  supfwrt  of  candidates 
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notoriously  bod  who  happoned  hy  control  of  party  machinery  to  obtain  the 
*  regolax '  nominations. 

"The  nearest  approach  wliich  I  can  make  to  an  explauntion  is  that  tho 
spirit  of  party  blinds  many,  whilu  still  more  are  governed  by  the  mtiital 
inertia  wluch  renders  independent  thought  tho  moet  laboiious  of  tabk^,  and 
tho  selfijih  indolence  which  shrinks  from  int«mipting  the  daily  routine  of 
avocations.  In  a  constituency  so  enormoos  the  most  prolonged  and  strenuous 
ttCfort  is  rcqoirod  to  op|>09e  the  ponderous  and  complicated  machinery  of  party 
organization,  which  is  always  in  tho  hands  of  profeexional  poHticlans  who 
obtain  control  over  it  by  a  process  of  natural  selection^  and  who  thus  ore 
perfectly  fittt^  for  tha  work.  Recalcitrants  are  niw  militia  who  take  the 
field  with  overwhelming  odds  against  them,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline, 
Svoa  though  they  may  gain  an  occasional  victory,  their  enthusiasm  exhausts 
itself  and  they  return  to  more  congenial  labours,  while  the  *  regular '  is 
always  on  doty,  and  knows,  with  Philip  II.,  that  Time  and  he  can  overcome 
any  other  two." 

Phikdelpfaia  has  just  erected  a  magnificent  city  hall,  tho 
largest  and  finest  building  of  ita  kind  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  tower,  537  feet  in  height,  which  far  overtops  Cologne  Cathedral 
and  the  Pjmxmid  of  Cheops  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  under  the  new  scheme  uf  city  govemmeut,  and  after 
the  {juitiful  lessons  of  the  past,  the  officials  who  reign  in  this 
municipjJ  palace  will  bo  found  worthy  of  so  superb  a  dwelling 
and  of  the  city  where  the  Declaration  of  IndeiH)n<leuce  and  the 
Federal  Constitution  first  8&^  tlie.light. 


CHAPTER  XC 


KIUHNETISU   IK  CALIFORNU 

I.  The  Character  op  Caufornu 

What  America  is  to  Europe,  what  Western  America  is 
EsBtern,  that  ('alifornia  is  to  th«  other  We8t<.Tn  States.  The 
characteristics  of  a  new  and  quickly  developed  colonial  civiliza- 
tion are  all  strongly  marked.  It  is  thoroughly  American,  but 
most  so  in  those  jmnta  wherein  the  Old  World  differs  from  the 
New.  Ijarge  fortunes  arc  swiftly  made  and  not  loss  swiftly 
B[H)nt.  Changes  of  public  sentiment  ai'o  feudden  and  violent 
The  most  active  minds  are  too  much  absorbed  in  great  business 
enterprises  to  attend  to  politics  ;  the  .inferior  men  are  frequently 
reckless  and  irrosponfiiblo  ;  the  masses  are  impatient,  accustopied 
to  blame  everything  and  everybody  but  themselves  for  the  slow 
approach  of  the  millennium,  ready  to  try  instant,  even  if  perilous, 
remedies  for  a  present  evil 

These  features  belong  more  or  less  to  all  the  newer  and 
rougher  commonwesiltlis.  Several  others  are  pecidiar  to  Cali- 
fornia— a  State  on  which  I  dwell  the  more  willingly  because  it 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  striking  in  the  whole  Union,  and 
ha£  more  than  any  other  the  character  of  a  great  country, 
capable  of  standing  alone  in  the  world.  It  has  immense  wealth 
in  its  fertile  soil  as  well  as  in  its  minerals  and  forests.  Nature 
is  nowhere  more  imposing  nor  her  beauties  more  varied. 

Tt  grew  up,  after  the  cession  by  Mexico  and  the  discovery  of 
gold,  like  a  gourd  in  the  night.  A  great  population  had  gjithered 
before  there  was  any  regular  government  to  keep  it  in  order, 
much  less  any  education  or  social  culture  to  rctine  it.  The 
wildncss  of  that  time  passed  into  the  blood  of  the  j>eople,  and 
has  left  them  more  tolerant  of  violent  deeds,  more  prone  to 
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iuterferonct's  with  or  supersessiont}  of  regular  law,  than  are  tbo 
people  of  most  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  first  generation  of  Californians 
was  raining,  an  industry  which  is  like  gambling  in  its  influence 
on  the  character,  with  its  sudden  alternations  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  its  long  hours  of  painful  toil  relieved  by  bouts  of 
drinking  and  merriment,  its  life  in  a  crowd  of  men  who  have 
come  together  from  tho.  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  will  scatUyr 
again  as  soon  aa  some  are  enriched  and  otliers  ruine<l,  or  the 
gold  in  the  gulch  is  exhausted.  Moreover,  mining  in  this  region 
means  gambling,  not  only  in  camps  among  the  miners,  but 
among  townsfolk  in  the  shares  of  the  mining  companies.  Cali- 
fornians of  all  classes  have  formed  the  habit  of  buying  and 
selling  in  the  mining  exchanges,  with  elfects  on  the  popular 
temper  both  in  bnsiness  and  in  politics  which  every  one  can 
undorshtnd.  Speculation  becomes  a  passion,  patient  industry  ia 
distasteful ;  there  is  bred  a  reckleBsness  and  turbulence  in  the 
inner  life  of  the  man  which  docs  not  fail  to  express  iUelf  in  acts. 

When  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  land 
speculators  bought  up  large  tracts  under  Spanish  titles,  and 
others,  foreseeing  the  coming  prosperity,  subsequently  nniuired 
groat  dumains  by  purchase,  either  from  the  railways  which  had 
received  land  grants,  or  directly  from  the  Grovernment.  Some 
of  these  speculators,  by  holding  their  lands  for  a  rise,  made  it 
diffictdt  for  immigrants  to  acquire  small  freeholds,  and  in  some 
cases  checked  the  growth  of  faims.  Others  let  their  land  on 
short  leases  to  farmers,  who  thus  came  into  a  comparatively 
precarious  and  often  necessitous  condition ;  others  established 
enormous  faims,  in  which  the  soil  is  cultivated  by  hired  labourers, 
many  of  whom  are  discharged  after  the  harvest — a  phenomenon 
rare  in  the  United  States,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a 
country  of  moderately-sized  farms,  owned  by  persons  who  do  most 
of  their  labour  by  their  own  and  their  childriin's  hands.*  Thus 
the  land  system  of  California  presents  feattu'es  both  peculiar  and 
dangerous,  a  contrast  between  great  j)ropcrtie8,  often  appearing 
to  conflict  with  the  general  weal,  and  the  sometimes  hard-pressed 
small  farmer,  together  ^v^th  a  mass  of  unsettled  labour  thrown 
without  work  into  the  towns  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

Everywhere  in  the  West  the  power  of  the  railways  has 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  In  California,  however,  it 
*  "  Tjitiftimlia  p«rdiuit  Cnlifommni,"  aom«  one  said  to  me  in  Son  Fnnciaoty, 


has  roused  most  hostility,  because  no  State  has  been  so  much  at 
the  mercy  of  one  j)owerful  corporation.  The  Central  Pacific 
Railway,  whose  main  line  extends  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden 
in  Utnh,  where  it  meets  the  Union  Pacific  and  touches  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system,  had  been  up  till  1877,  when 
my  narrative  begins — indeed  it  is  practically  still — the  only 
route  to  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Atlantic,^  and  therefore 
possessed  immense  inHuence  over  the  trade  of  the  whole  SUte. 
It  was  controlled  by  a  small  knot  of  men  who  hud  risen  from 
insignificance  to  afHuonco,  held  nearly  all  the  other  railway  lines 
in  California,  employed  an  enormous  number  of  clerks  and 
workmen,  and  made  the  weight  of  their  hand  felt  wherever 
their  interest  was  involved.  iUike  as  capitalists,  as  potentates, 
and  as  men  whose  rise  to  gigantic  wealth  seemed  due  as  much  to 
the  growth  of  the  State  as  to  their  own  abilities,  and  therefore 
to  come  under  the  principle  which  is  called  in  England  that  of 
the  "unearned  increment,"  they  excited  irritation  among  the 
farming  and  trading  cIusb,  us  well  as  among  the  labourora  Aa 
great  fortunes  have  in  America  been  usually  won  by  unusual 
gifts,  any  envy  they  can  excite  is  tempered  by  admiration  for 
the  ability  shown  in  acquiring  them.  The  common  people  felt  a 
kind  of  pride  in  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  feel  i^  now  even 
in  that  tiagrant  "  monopolist,"  Mr.  Jay  Gould.  But  while  these 
pailicular  railway  magnates  were  men  of  talent,  there  were  also 
in  California  millionaires  who  had  grown  rich  merely  by  lucky 
speculation.  They  displayed  their  wealth  with  a  vidgar  and 
unbecoming  ostentation.  They  did  not,  as  rich  men  nearly 
always  do  in  the  Atlantic  States,  bestow  a  large  part  of  it  on 
useful  public  objects.  There  was  therefore  nothing  to  break  the 
wave  of  suspicious  dislike. 

Most  of  the  Western  States  have  been  peopled  by  a  steady 
influx  of  settlers  from  two  or  three  older  States.  Minnesota, 
for  instance,  and  Iowa  have  grown  by  the  overflow  of  lUinoia 
and  Ohio,  as  well  as  by  immigration  direct  from  Europe.  But 
California  was  filled  by  a  sudden  rush  of  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  the  worhl.  They  came  mostly  m  Panama,  for  there 
was  no  transcontinental  railway  till  18G9,  and  a  great  many 
came  from  the  Southern  States.     This  mixed  multitude,  bringing 
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with  it  a  variety  of  manners,  customs,  and  ideaa,  fonced  a  society 
more  mobile  and  unstable,  less  governed  by  fixe<l  beliefs  and 
principles,  than  one  tinds  in  such  North-west-ern  communities  us 
I  have  just  mentioned.  Living  far  away  from  the  steadying 
influences  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  Californians  have  developed, 
and  are  proud  of  having  done  so,  a  sort  of  Pacific  type,  which, 
though  ditFering  but  slightly  from  the  usual  Western  type,  has 
less  of  the  English  element  than  one  discovers  in  the  American 
who  lives  on  the  Atlantic  aide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Add 
to  this  that  California  is  the  last  place  to  the  west  before  you 
come  to  Japan.  That  scum  which  the  westward  moving  wave 
of  emigration  carries  on  its  crest  is  here  stopped,  because  it  can 
go  no  farther.  It  accumulates  in  San  Francisco,  and  forms  a 
dangerous  constituent  in  the  population  of  that  great  and 
growing  city — a  population  perhaps  more  mixed  than  one  finds 
anywhere  else  in  America,  for  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Portuguese^ 
Greeks,  and  the  chihlren  of  Australian  convicts  abound  there, 
side  by  side  with  negroes,  Germans,  and  Iriali.  Of  the  Chinese 
one  neetl  not  speak;  for,  though  they  number  souie  twelve 
thousand,  have  a  large  quarter  to  themselves,  and  have  given 
rise  to  the  dominant  question  in  Pacific  coast  politics,  they  do 
not  themselves  join  in  any  political  movement,  hut  mingle  as 
little  with  the  whites  as  oil  with  water. 

California,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  is  a 
country  by  itself,  and  San  Francisco  a  capital.  Cut  ofl'  from  the 
more  populous  psirts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  by  an  almost 
continuous  desert  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  across  which  the  two 
daily  trains  move  like  ships  across  the  ocean,  scparateil  from 
Oregon  on  the  north  by  a  wilderness  of  sparsely  settled  mountain 
and  forest,  it  has  grown  up  in  its  own  way  and  acquired  a  sort 
(if  consciousness  of  soimrate  existence.  San  Francisco  dwarfs 
the  other  cities,  and  is  a  commercial  and  intellectual  centre,  and 
Bonrce  of  inHuenco  fur  the  surrounding  regions,  more  powerful 
over  them  than  is  any  Eastern  city  over  its  neighbourhood.  It 
is  a  New  York  which  htis  ifo^  uo  Boston  un  oiiu  side  of  it,  and 
no  shrewd  and  ortlerly  rural  population  on  the  other,  to  keep  it 
in  order.  Hence  both  State  and  city  are  less  steadied  by 
national  opinion  than  any  other  State  or  city  within  the  wide 
compass  of  the  Union.' 

^  1  uu  Miuntle  of  llift  iacompl^teuBsn  of  tlie  narrativa  wliich  follows,  luid  can 
•xchm  it  only  by  the  extreme  tlilliculty  of  procuring  arloquato  data.     Wban  1 
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These  facts  in  Ciilifonnan  history  must  l)o  borne  in  mind  in 
order  to  uuderstand  the  events  I  am  about  to  sketch.  Thoy 
show  how  suited  is  her  soil  to  revolutionary  movements.  They 
suggest  that  movements  natural  here  are  much  loss  likely  to 
arise  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

II.  The  Sand  Lot  Party 

In  1877  Cab'fornia  waa  sutiering  from  "hard  times."  The 
severe  commercial  depression  which  began  in  the  Eastern  States 
in  1873,  and  touched  the  lowest  point  about  1876,  had  reached 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  aggravated  there  by  a  heavy  fall  in 
mining  stocks.  The  gieat  Bonanza  finds  some  years  before  Iiad 
usiiered  in  a  period  of  wild  speculation.  Everybody  gambled  in 
stocks  from  railroad  kings  down  to  maidservants.  Stocks  had 
now  fallen,  and  everybody  was  hard  hit.  The  railroad  kings 
could  stand  their  lof>ses,  but  the  clerks  and  shop  assistants  and 
workmen  suffered,  for  their  savings  were  gone  and  many  were 
loft  heavily  in  debt,  with  their  houses  mortgaged  and  no  hope  of 
redemption.  Trade  was  barl,  work  was  scarce,  and  for  what 
there  was  of  it  the  Chinese,  willing  to  take  only  half  the  ordirmry 
wages,  competed  with  the  white  labourer.  The  mob  of  San 
Francisco,  swelled  by  disappointed  miners  from  the  camps  and 
labourers  out  of  work,  men  lured  from  distant  homes  by  the 
hope  of  wealth  urid  ease  in  the  land  of  gold,  saw  itself  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  while  the  splendid  mansions  of  speculators, 
who  fifteen  years  before  had  kept  little  shops,  rose  along  the 
heights  of  tlie  city,  and  the  newspapers  reported  their  luxurious 
banquets.  In  the  country  the  farmers  were  scai'cely  less  dis- 
contented.    They  too  had  "gone  into  stocks,"  their  farms  were 

viiiiu<i  Sau  FraucuKo  ia  1S81,  aud  a^u  in  1SS3,  people  werv  uitwilling  to  Ulk 
about  tbo  Kearney  agitation,  feeling,  it  Mcmcd  to  me,  rather  aabamod  or  it,  and 
anDoyed  that  to  much  fihould  bare  t>eeD  made  of  it  (more  tliey  declared  than  it 
deacrred)  In  the  Koatcm  States.  \^en  I  aakmi  bow  I  could  learn  tlie  lacU  in 
dutoU,  they  answered,  "  Only  by  rc&uiu)*  tUrouKli  the  fik-N  of  the  newH]taiK:r»  for 
llie  years  1877-80  inclntuTe,"  a  jiirrp  of  work  wliirli  would  havf  taken  six  inontha. 
Some  added  that  tbL-n.-  wurt?  so  many  lies  in  the  newKpupom  that  I  would  not  have 
got  at  the  facti  evea  then.  Failing  lliis  method,  I  was  oblige!  to  rely  on  what  I 
could  pick  up  in  cunver^tion.  I  have,  however,  derived  fioine  assistance  from  a 
brilliant  article  by  Mr.  Uenry  George,  who  wm  thou  a  rwident  of  San  Francisco, 
published  in  the  New  York  Popnlur  Sci^ia:  Montkiy  for  AiigQ*4t  1880.  Although 
I  do  not  adopt  the  conclusions  to  which  mnny  of  his  rcdectiuns  sefliii  int«nde<l 
to  pointy  Aotnt^  of  tho.4e  reflections  am  true  and  forcible,  deserving  to  be  well 
weired  byCaliromiaD  ^tiiUiHUieu. 
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mortgaged,  aud  many  of  them  were  bankrupt.  They  complained 
that  the  railroads  cnishcd  thorn  by  heavy  freifiiht  rates,  and  asked 
why  tboy,  the  bone  and  aiiiew  of  the  countiy,  should  toil  with- 
out profit,  while  local  millionaires  and  wealthy  Eastern  bond- 
holders drew  large  incomes  from  the  traffic  which  the  plough  of 
the  agriculturist  and  the  pick-axe  of  the  miner  had  created. 

Both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city  there  was  disgust  witli- 
politics  and  the  politicians.  The  legislature  was  compost 
almost  wholly  either  of  office-seekers  from  the  city  or  of  petty 
country  lawyers,  needy  and  narrow-minded  men.  Those  who 
had  virtue  enough  not  to  be  "  got  at "  by  the  great  corporations 
had  not  intelligence  enough  to  know  how  to  resist  their  dences. 
It  was  a  common  saying  in  the  State  that  each  successive 
legislature  was  worse  than  ite  predecessor.  The  meeting  of  the 
ropresentativea  of  the  people  was  seen  with  anxiety :  their 
departure  with  relief.  Some  opprobrious  epithet  was  bestowetl 
upon  each.  Oue  was  '*  the  legislature  of  a  thousand  drinks  "  ; 
another'*  the  legislature  of  a  thousand  steals."  County  govern- 
ment was  little  better ;  city  government  was  even  worse.  The 
judges  were  not  corrupt,  but  most  of  them,  as  was  natural 
considering  the  scanty  salaries  assigned  to  them,  were  inferior 
men,  not  fit  to  cope  with  the  counsel  who  practised  before  them. 
Partly  owing  to  the  weakness  of  juries,  partly  to  the  intricacies 
of  the  law  and  the  defects  of  the  recently  adopted  code, 
criminal  justice  was  halting  and  uncertain,  and  malefactors  often 
wont  unpunished.  It  became  a  proverb  that  you  might  safely 
commit  a  murder  if  you  took  the  advice  of  the  best  lawyers. 

Neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans  had  done,  nor  seemed, 
likely  to  do,  an}'thing  to  remove  these  evils  or  to  improve  tl 
lot  of  the  i>eople.  They  were  only  seoliing  (so  men  thought) 
places  or  the  chance  of  jobs  for  themselves,  and  could  always 
be  bought  by  a  powerful  corporation.  Working  men  must 
help  themselves ;  there  must  be  new  methods  and  a  new 
departure.  Everything,  in  short,  ^as  ripe  for  a  demagogue. 
Fate  was  kind  to  the  Califurnians  in  sending;  them  a  demagogue 
of  a  mean  tyi)e,  noisy  and  confident,  but  with  neither  political 
foresight  nor  constanc)"  of  purpose. 

Late  in  1877  a  meeting  was  called  in  San  Francisco  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  men  then  on  strike  at  Pittsburg 
in  Pennsylvania.  Theii*  riotous  violence,  which  had  alurmed 
ihe   respectable   classes    all    over   America,    ha^l    gratified    tlia 


discontented  railroad  operatives  of  California,  then  meditating 
a  fttriko  of  their  own  against  a  threatened  rodnction  of  wagea. 
Some  strong  language  uged  at  this  meeting,  and  exaggerated 
by  the  newspapers,  frightonoil  the  business  men  into  forming 
a  sort  of  committee  of  public  safety,  with  the  president  of  the 
faniouB  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856,  a  resolute  and  capable 
man,  at  its  hvwl.  Persons  enrolled  by  it  {)arad6d  the  streets 
with  sticks  for  some  days  to  prevent  any  attack  on  the  Chineao, 
but  it  was  soon  pereeivod  tliat  there  was  no  real  danger,  and 
the  chief  n^snlt  of  the  incident  was  further  irritation  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  perceived  that  the  rich  were  afraid  of  them, 
and  therefore  disposed  to  deal  harshly  with  them.  Shortly 
after  camo  an  election  of  municipal  officers  and  members  of  the 
►State  legislature.  The  contest,  as  is  the  custom  in  jVmcrica, 
brought  into  life  a  number  of  clubs  and  other  organizations, 
purporting  to  represent  various  jmrties  or  sections  of  a  party, 
and  among  others  a  body  calling  itself  tho  **  Working  men's 
Tmdo  and  Ijibour  Union,"  tho  secretary  of  which  was  a  certain 
Denis  Kearney.  When  the  election  was  over,  Kearney  declared 
that  he  would  keep  his  union  going,  and  form  a  working  man's 
party.  He  was  a  drayman  by  trade,  Irish  by  birth,  brought 
up  a  Honuin  Catholic,  but  accustomed  to  include  his  religion 
among  the  established  institutions  he  reviled.  He  had  borne 
a  good  character  for  industry  and  steadiness  till  some  friend 
"put  him  into  8to<;ks,"  and  the  loss  of  what  he  ho[>ed  to  gain 
is  said  to  have  tirst  turned  him  to  agitation.  He  had  gained 
some  faculty  iu  s{)eaking  by  piuctice  at  a  Sunday  debating 
club  called  the  Lyceum  of  Self  Culture.  A  self-cultivating 
Lyceum  sounds  as  harmless  as  a  Social  Science  congress,  but 
there  are  times  when  even  mutual  improvement  societies  may 
be  dangoi-ous.  Kearney's  tongue,  loud  and  abusive,  soon 
gathered  an  audience.  On  the  west  side  of  San  Francisco, 
as  you  cross  the  peninsula  from  the  harl)0ur  towa-rds  the  ocean, 
there  is  (or  then  was)  a  large  open  space,  laid  out  for  building, 
but  not  yet  built  ou,  covered  with  Kind,  and  hence  called  the 
Sand  Lot.  Here  the  mob  had  been  wont  to  guther  for  meetings ; 
here  Kearney  formed  his  paity.  At  first  ho  had  merely  vaga- 
bonds to  listen,  but  one  0/  the  two  great  newspapers  took  him 
up.  These  two,  the  Ckwnide  and  the  Motning  Catty  were  in 
keen  rivalry,  and  tho  former,  seeing  in  this  now  movement 
a  chance  of  going  ahead,  filling  its  columns  with  sensational 
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matter,  and  increasing  its  sale  among  worlcitig  men,  vrent  in 
hot  and  strong  for  the  Sand  Lot  party.  One  of  its  reporters 
is  credited  with  having  dressed  up  Kearney's  speeclies  into 
something  approaching  literary  form,  for  the  orator  was  an 
ignorant  man,  with  no  ideas  beyond  those  he  gathered  from 
the  daily  proas.  The  advertisement  which  the  Ckrr/nirJi:  gave 
him  by  its  reports  and  articles,  and  which  he  repaid  by  advising 
working  men  to  take  it,  soon  made  liim  a  personage ;  and  liis 
position  was  finally  osswed  by  his  being,  along  with  several 
other  speakers,  arrested  and  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  riot, 
in  respect  of  inflammatory  speeches  delivered  at  a  meeting  on 
the  top  of  Nob  Hill,  one  of  the  steep  heights  which  make  *San 
Francisco  the  most  pictiuesque  of  American  cities.  The  pro- 
secution failed,  and  Keaniey  was  a  popular  hora  Clerks  and 
the  better  chiss  of  citizens  now  began  to  attend  his  meetings, 
though  many  went  from  mere  curiosity,  aa  they  would  have 
gone  to  a  circus  :  the  WP.C.  (^Vorking  man's  Party  of  Califoraia) 
was  organized  as  a  regular  party,  embnicing  the  whole  State 
of  California,  with  Kearney  for  its  president.  The  gatherin] 
on  the  Sand  Lot  to  which  all  those  "eager  for  new  things,*' 
as  the  discontented  class  wore  of  old  time  called,  Hocked  every 
Sunday  afternoon  to  cheer  dcinmciafciona  of  corpoiations  and 
monopolists,  and  to  "  resolute "  against  the  rich  gunerally, 
became  a  centre  of  San  Francisco  politics,  and  through  the 
re{x)rts  of  some  newspapers  and  the  attacks  of  others,  roused 
the  people  of  the  entire  State,  The  Momnff  CaU  had  nnw 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Chronicle,  trj'ing  to  outbid  it  for  the 
support  of  the  working  men.  There  was  nothing  positive, 
nothing  constructive  or  practical,  either  in  tliese  tirades  or  in 
the  programme  of  the  party,  hut  an  open-air  crowd  is  not 
critical,  and  gives  the  loudest  cheers  to  the  strongest  language. 
Kearney  had  no  plans  beyoud  keei>ing  his  party  going,  but 
he  was  self-confident,  domineering,  and  not  without  practical 
shrewdness.  At  any  rate,  he  knew  how  to  p!ish  himself  to, 
the  front,  and  win  the  reputation  of  rugged  honesty — he  always^ 
dressed  as  a  workman  and  ran  for  no  office:  —  and  while 
denouncing  i>oliticians  as  thieves  and  capitalists  as  bloodsuckers, 
while  threatening  fire  and  the  halter  if  the  demands  of  the 
people  were  not  granted,  ho  tried  to  avoid  direct  breaches  of 
the  law.  On  one  occasion  he  led  the  people  up  to  the  mansion 
of  one  of  the  Central  Pacific  magnates  on  Nob  Hill,  pointed 
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to  it  and  to  a  bonfire  that  happened  to  he  burning,  and  wbilu 
telling  the  people  that  these  men  deserved  to  have  their  hotwes 
burned,  abstained  (as  I  was  informed)  from  suggesting  tbut 
the  torch  should  be  apphcd  then  and  there.  Another  tixnt^ 
hfl  bad«  the  people  wait  a  little  till  hia  party  Imd  carried  their 
candidate  for  the  scovemorahip  of  the  State:  **Then  we  ehall 
have  the  control  ot  the  militia  and  the  armourica  ;  then  wc 
n  go  down  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's  dock  and  turn  back 
the  steamers  that  come  in  bringing  the  Chinese."^  Immense 
enthusiasm  was  evoked  by  these  harangues.  He  was  crowned 
with  flowers ;  ho  was,  when  released  from  prison  on  one  occasion, 
drawn  in  triumph  by  his  followers  in  his  own  dray ;  newBpflq>er 
reporters  thronged  around  to  interview  him  ;  prominent  poli- 
ticians came  to  seek  favours  from  liim  on  the  sly.  Discontent 
among  the  working  class  was  the  chief  cause  that  made  the 
new  party  grow,  for  grow  it  did  :  and  though  San  Francisco 
vas  the  centre  of  its  strength,  it  had  clubs  in  Sacramento  and 
the  other  cities,  all  led  by  the  San  Francisco  convention  which 
KcAmoy  swayed.  But  there  wore  further  causes  not  to  be 
passed  over.  One  was  the  distrust  of  the  offiriids  of  the  State 
^and  the  city.  The  municipal  government  of  San  Francisco  was 
far  from  pure.  The  officials  enriched  themselves,  while  the 
paving,  the  draining,  the  lighting  were  scandaloasly  neglected  ; 
corruption  and  political  jobber^'  had  found  their  wny  even 
into  school  management,  and  liquor  was  sold  everywhere-,  the 
publicans  being  leagued  with  tlit;  hea4l8  of  the  police  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  Another  was  the  support  given 
to  Uieir  countryman  by  the  Irisli,  here  a  discontented  and 
turbulent  part  of  the  popuhiiion,  by  the  lower  class  of  Qerman 
immigrant^  and  by  the  longshore  men,  also  an  important 
element  in  this  great  port,  and  a  dangerous  element  wh«;rover 
one  finds  theat  The  activity  of  the  Chivnide  countinl  for  macb, 
for  it  was  ably  written,  weut  everywhere,  and  continued  to  give 
a  point  and  force  to  Kearney  s  h:irnngiics,  whiuh  made  them 
more  efiV*ctivc  in  print  titan  even  hiri  voice  had  made  them  to 
the  listening  crowds.  Some  think  that  the  monied  claBseB  at 
this  juncture  ought  to  have  bought  np  the  CkrvnicU  (anpposing 
they  could  have  done  so  secretly),  and  its  then  editor  and 
propriot(»r  has  ItAcn  much  maligned  if  he  would  have  rcfnaed 

1  On  niw  ofvuion  thU  r'^mjun;'*  ynnl  «■•  attiwltej,  htit  Ui«  only 
WM  a  Iml  (oDC  of  the  i}iccUl  couitabloi  il*l«iidiii$  It)  vIiom  guD  bant 
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to  be  bought  up.^  The  newspapers  certainly  played  a  great 
part  in  the  movement ;  they  turned  the  Working  man's  Party 
into  a  force  by  representing  it  to  have  already  become  ona 
Most  important  of  all,  however,  wa»  the  popular  hatred  of  the 
Chinese.  This  is  so  strong  in  California  that  any  party  which 
can  become  its  exponent  rides  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  The 
old  parties,  though  both  denouncing  Chinese  immigration  in 
every  convention  they  hold,  and  professing  to  legislate  against 
it,  had  failed  to  check  it  by  Stato  laws,  and  had  also  failed 
(up  to  the  date  of  which  I  •^vrite)  to  obtain  Federal  laws 
prohibiting  it.  Tliey  lind  therefore  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
masses  on  this  i>oint,  while  the  Sand  Lot  party,  whose  leaders 
had  got  into  trouble  for  the  ferocity  of  their  attacks  on 
the  Chinese,  gained  that  confidence,  and  became  the  **  anti- 
Mongolian  "  party  par  etedlencA. 

Meanwhile,  where  were  the  old  parties,  and  what  was  tlioir 
attitude  to  this  new  one  ?  It  is  so  hard  in  America  to  establish 
a  new  movement  outside  the  regular  party  lines,  that  when  such 
a  movement  is  found  powerful  we  may  expect  to  find  that  there 
exist  special  causes  weakening  these  lines.  Such  forccii  existed 
in  California.  She  lies  so  far  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi 
States,  and  has  been  so  much  occii[)ied  with  her  own  concerns — 
even  the  War  of  Secession  did  not  interest  her  as  it  did  the 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — that  the  two  great 
national  parties  have  had  a  comparatively  weak  hold  on  the 
peopla  The  Chinese  question  and  the  railroiid  question  dwarfed 
the  regular  party  issues.  Neither  party  had  shown  itself  able 
to  deal  with  the  former — both  parties  were  suspected  of  having 
been  tampered  ^vith  on  the  latter.  Both  had  incurred  the  dis- 
credit which  follows  ever)'  party  in  hard  times,  when  the  public 
are  poor,  and  see  that  their  tfuces  have  been  ill-spent.  The 
Sand  Lot  party  drew  its  support  chiclly  from  the  Democrats, 
who  here,  as  in  the  Eiist,  have  the  larger  share  of  the  rabble  : 
hence  its  rise  was  not  unwelcome  to  the  Republicans,  because 

'  This  editor  become  rabBoqtieDtly  tamons  over  America  by  biii  "  difficaltiea  " 
with  a  louliDg  Baptist  TiiinisieT  of  Bab  Francinoo.  He  btid  shot  this  iiiiuiAter  in 
the  street  from  belund  the  blind  of  a  curriu^  and  thereby  made  him  so  popular 
that  the  WJP.C.  carried  htm  Tor  thi-ir  caiididuto  for  tho  mayoralty.  The  blood 
fend,  however,  waa  not  settled  by  ihia  unintended  service,  for  the  clei^man'a  son 
went  ROOD.  afl«r  to  th«  Chnmicle  olfiee  and  slew  the  editor.  The  young  man  was 
tried,  and,  of  coursd,  acquilt«il.  He*  hud  only  done  what  thti  ciistomnr^*  law  of 
primitive  peoples  rwiuires.  It  sunrivos  in  Albania,  and  is  scarcely  extinct  in 
Curalot. 
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it  promised  to  divide  and  weaken  their  old  opponents ;  while 
the  Domocrata,  hojiing  ultimately  to  capture  it,  gave  a  feeble 
resistance.  Thus  it  grew  the  faster,  and  soon  began  to  run  a 
ticket  of  its  own  at  city  and  State  elections.  It  can'iod  most 
of  the  city  offices,  and  when  the  question  was  submitted  to 
the  jrcople  whether  a  new  Constitution  should  be  framed  for 
California,  it  threw  its  vote  in  favour  of  having  one  and 
prevailtMl. 

"The  hoodlumir"  ^  and  other  ragamuffins  who  had  formed  the 
audience  at  tlio  tirat  Sand  Lot  meetings  could  not  liave  effected 
this.  But  the  W.P.C.  now  ^t  a  heavy  vote  in  San  Francisco 
from  the  better  sort  of  working-men,  clerks,  and  small  shop- 
keepers. In  the  riinil  districts  they  had  still  more  powerful 
alliort.  Tlic  so-called  Gninger  movement  had  spread  from  the 
upper  Mississippi  States  into  California,  and  cnliati^d  the  farmers 
in  a  campaign  against  the  railroads  and  other  **  monopolists " 
and  corporations.  To  compel  a  reduction  of  charges  for  goods 
and  passongcra,  to  prevent  the  railroad  from  com})ining  with 
the  Panama  Steamship  Company,  to  i*educe  |)ublic  expenditure, 
to  shift  more  taxation  on  to  the  shouldei-s  of  the  rich,  and 
generally  to  "  cinch "  capital — these  were  the  aims  of  the 
Granger  party  ;  nor  will  any  one  who  knows  California  think 
them  wholly  unreasonable.  The  only  way  to  effect  them  was 
by  a  new  Constitution,  not  only  because  some  could  not  have 
been  attained  under  the  then  existing  Constitution  (passed  in 
1849  and  amended  in  several  points  8uh8Cf|uenily),  but  also 
because  the  people  liave  more  direct  control  over  legislation 
through  a  convention  making  a  Constitution  than  they  have 
over  the  action  of  a  legislature.  The  delegjites  to  a  convention 
go  straight  from  the  election  to  their  work,  have  not  time  to 
forget,  or  to  devise  means  of  evading,  their  pledges,  are  less 
liable  to  be  "got  at"  by  capitalists.  They  constitute  only  one 
house,  whereas  tho  legislature  has  two.  There  is  no  governor 
to  stand  in  tho  way  with  his  veto.  The  rarity  and  importance 
of  the  occasion  fixcb  public  attention.  Thus  a  new  Constitution 
became  the  object  of  tho  popular  cry,  and  a  heavy  vote  in 
fiivour  of  having  it  was  cast  by  the  country  farmers  as  well 
as  by  decent  working  people  in  the  towns,  just  because  it 
promised  a  new  dei>arture  and  seemed   to  get  behind  the  old 

'  The  Wrm  "  hoodlum*  "  dcnoU^  tfaow  who  are  called  in  AiutmlU  **  Urrilcin^" 
loafing  youtlu  of  iniachlevoiu  proclivitiea. 
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parties.  As  often  faappeiu,  the  "good  citizons,"  Tvho  ought  to 
have  seen  the  danger  of  framing  a  new  Constitution  at  a  time 
of  such  oxcitementf  wore  apathetic  and  unorganized. 

Next  came,  in  the  summer  of  1B78,  the  choice  of  delegates 
to  the  convention  which  was  to  frame  the  new  Constitution.  The 
Working  man's  Party  obtained  a  substantial  representation  iu 
the  convention,  hut  its  nominees  wore  ignorant  men,  without 
experience  or  coii&tnictive  ideas.^  Among  the  lawyers,  who 
secured  a  large  representation,  there  were  some  so  closely  bound 
by  business  ties  to  the  great  corporations  as  to  be  di8]>ose<i  to 
protect  the  interests  of  these  corporations,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  legiU  profession.  In  justice  to  many  of  tliem  it  must  bo 
added  that  their  respect  for  the  principles  of  the  common  law 
and  for  sound  constitutional  doctrine  led  them  to  do  their  best 
to  restrain  the  wild  folly  of  theii*  colleagues.  However,  the 
working  men's  delegates,  together  with  the  more  numerous  and 
less  corniptible  delegates  of  the  farmers,  got  their  way  in  many 
things  and  produced  that  surprising  instrument  by  which  Cali- 
fornia is  now  governed. 
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m.  The  New  Constttction 


An  able  Californian  writer  gives  the  following  account  of 
Constitution  of  1879: — 

"The  new  Constitution  adopted  in  May  1879  made  radical 
changes  in  almost  every  department  of  the  Government.  It 
completely  changed  the  judicial  system,  and  thereby  rendered 
necessary  an  alteration  of  almost  all  the  laws  relating  to  civil 
and  criminal  procedure.  It  revolutionized  the  working,  and  to 
ft  great  extent  the  scope  of  the  legislative  department,  lopping 
oft*  special  and  local  legislation,  and  obliging  the  objects  herdn- 
fore  obtained  by  such  legislation  to  be  covered  by  general  loK 
As  a  part  of  this  revolution,  it  required  a  new  plan  of  county, 
township,  and  city  organization,  with  the  idea  partly  of  forcing 

'  AnecdotH  were  still  curreui  tbree  years  artei-wnnls  of  the  ijporance  of  somfl 
of  tbe  dttl4igmt«s.  When  tLo  clause  prohibiliug  any  "law  iiiipairiug  the  obligation 
of  contracts  **  (taken  from  the  Fcdural  Constitutiau)  was  under  dbcufuion,  a  Han 
Francisco  dalegate  objected  tu  it.  Au  eiiuueut  Inwyi^r,  leadur  of  tbe  CnUforniaa 
bar,  who  recogniccd  iu  thu  olgcctor  a  little  npholstarer  who  uwjd  to  do  joba  about 
hU  bouse,  asked  why.  Thu  ii|)hotstorer  replied,  that  be  disapproved  allo^'Cther 
of  contracts,  because  he  thought  work  should  be  done  by  hiring  workmen  for  t)m 
day. 
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fche  same  general  laws  upon  all  local  goveniments,  and  partly  of 
investing  such  local  governraeuta  with  power  to  legislate  for 
themselves.  But  the  main  underlying  spirit  of  the  new  instru- 
ment was  an  attack  upon  capital  under  the  specious  name  of 
opposition  to  monopolies.  To  use  an  expressive  Californian 
phrase,  capital,  and  especially  accumulated  capital,  wherever  it 
was  founds  was  to  be  'cinched.'*  With  this  object  in  view, 
cheap  labour  was  to  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  corpora- 
tions so  restricted  and  hampered  in  their  operations  as  to  bo 
unable  to  make  large  profits.  The  cry  was  that  there  were 
unjust  discrimiuutioiis  on  the  part  of  railroads,  and  extortionate 
rates  on  the  part  of  water  and  gas  companies ;  that  vicious 
practices  were  indulged  in  by  mining  corporations ;  that  fair 
day's  wages  for  fair  day's  labour  could  not  be  obtained ;  that 
rich  men  rolled  in  luxury,  and  lliat  jKior  men  were  cramped 
with  want  It  may  be  admitted  that.  th»*ro  wore  some  grounds 
for  these  complaints.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  capital  was 
any  more  tyrannical  or  corjwrations  are  more  unconscionable 
than  by  their  very  nature  they  are  compelled  to  be.  The 
^■circling  course  of  events  had  brought  around  a  period  of  hard 
uptimes.  The  result  wi«  the  new  order  of  things^  an  attempt  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  times  by  an  attack  in  the  shape  of  con- 
stitutional legislation  upon  wealth,  and  the  various  laws  and 
systems  by  which  wealth  is  accumulated  and  kept  together. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  malicious  attack :  it  was  not 
intended  on  the  part  of  the  majority  who  advocated  it  as  com- 
munism; but  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  the  apjiliciition  of  violent 
tand  dangerous  remedies  for  a  disease  which  ought  to  have  been 
fcrcatcd  by  a  gentler  method."  * 
Some  of  the  above  points,  and  particularly  the  changes  in 
local  government  and  in  the  judicial  system,  Ho  outside  the 
Scope  of  the  present  narrative,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate 
how  democracy  may  work  in  a  Stfxto  government.  We  may 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  inquiring  how  far  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  the  Sand  I^t  party  were  attained  through  the 
Constitution  whose  enactment  it  had  securerl.  They  and  the 
Grangers,  or  farmer's  party,  which  made  common  cause  with 
them,  sought  to  deal  with  four  questions  iu  which  lay  the 
^■grievances  cliieily  complained  of  by  discontented  Oalifomians. 

^^m  '  "Ciuching  *'  is  drawing  tight  the  girths  of  a  liorsp. 

^H      *  Ml.  Theoiloro  H.  Hktdl  in  tha  Brrkdey  Qwxtterly  for  July  U80,  p.  234. 
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These  were — 

The  general  corruption  of  politicians,  and  bad  conduct  of 

State,  county,  and  city  government. 
Taxation,  alleged  to  press  too  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes. 
The  tyranny  of  corporations,  especially  railroads. 
The  Chinese. 

Let  us  see  what  romedies  the  Constitution  applied  to  each  of 
these.  The  cry  of  the  Sand  Lot  party  had  been  :  "  None  but 
honest  men  for  the  offices."  To  fimi  the  honest  men,  and, 
having  found  them,  to  put  them  in  oflSce  and  keep  them  there, 
is  the  great  problem  of  American  politics.  The  contributions 
made  to  its  solution  by  the  Conventiou  of  li?79  were  neither 
novel  nor  promising,  I  have  noted  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
A  few  of  some  of  its  more  important  provisions,  and  the  Con- 
stitution itself  will  be  found  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  volume.  Here  I  will  merely  sum  up  its  main  results 
under  the  four  heads  above-mentioned.^ 

1.  It  restricts  and  limits  in  every  possible  way  the  powers 
of  the  State  legislatiu'e,  leaving  it  little  authority  except 
to  carry  out  by  statutes  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  makes  "lobbying,"  f.e.  the  attempt  to  corrupt 
a  legislator,  and  the  corrupt  action  of  a  legishitor,  felony. 

2.  It  forbids  t^e  State  legislature  or  local  authorities  to 
incur  debts  beyond  a  certain  limit,  taxes  uncultivated 
land  equally  with  cultivated,  makes  sums  duo  on 
mortgage  taxable  in  the  district  where  the  mortgaged 
property  lies,  authorizes  an  income  .tax,  and  directs  a 
highly  inquisitorial  scrutiny  of  everybody's  property  for 
tliti  purposes  of  taxation. 

3.  It  forbids  the  "  watering  of  stock,"  declares  that  the  State 
has  power  to  prevent  corporations  from  conducting  then* 
business  so  as  to  "  infringe  the  general  well-being  of  the 
State " ;  directs  the  charges  of  telegraph  and  gas  com- 
panies, and  of  water-supplying  bodies,  to  be  regulated 
and  limited  by  law ;  institutes  a  railroad  commission 
with  power  to  fix  the  tranjsportation  rates  on  all 
railroads  and  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  all 

transportation  companies. 

'  Aj  to  Ibo  nature  of  State  coiutitutiona  ia  geaeral,  and  the  restrictioua  they 
BOW  iropOH  ou  legulntiire)!,  Bee  Clupters  XXXVtl.  aqq.  iu  VoL  I. 
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It  forbids  all  corporationB  to  employ  any  Chinese,  debars 
them  from  the  suffrage,  forbids  their  employment  on 
any  public  works,  annuls  all  contracts  for  "coolie 
labour/'  directs  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  any  company  which  shall  import  Chinese,  to 
impose  conditions  on  the  residence  of  Chinese,  and  to 
cfUisG  their  removal  if  they  fail  to  observe  these  con- 
ditions. 

It  aldo  declares  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day*8 
work  on  all  public  works. 

When  thu  Constitution  came  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  in  May  1877,  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
monied  men,  who  of  course  influence,  in  respect  of  their  wealth, 
a  far  larger  number  of  votes  than  they  themselves  cast  Several 
of  the  conservative  delegates  had,  I  was  told,  abstained  from 
putting  forth  their  full  efforts  to  have  the  worst  proposals 
rejected  by  the  Convention  in  the  belief  that  when  the  people 
came  to  consider  them,  they  would  ensure  the  rejection  of  the 
whole  instrument.  Some  of  its  provisions  were  alleged  to  be 
opposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
nulL  Others  wore  denounced  as  niinous  to  commerce  and 
industry,  calculated  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  country.  The 
struggle  was  severe,  but  the  Granger  party  commanded  so  many 
nu*al  votes,  and  the  Sand  Lot  party  so  many  in  San  Francisco 
(whose  population  is  nearly  a  third  of  that  of  the  entire  State), 
that  the  Constitution  was  carried,  though  by  a  small  majority, 
only  1 1,000  out  of  a  total  of  145,000  citizens  voting.  Of  course 
it  had  to  be  enacted  as  a  whole,  amendment  being  impossible 
where  a  vote  of  the  people  is  taken. 

The  next  thing  was  to  choose  a  legislature  to  carry  out  the 
Constitution.  Had  the  same  influences  prevailed  in  this  election 
as  prevailed  in  that  of  the  Con.stitntional  Convention,  the  results 
might  have  been  serious.  But  fortunately  there  was  a  slight 
reaction,  now  that  the  first  and  main  step  seemed  to  have  been 
taken.  The  Eepublic^ina,  Democnits,  and  Sand  Lot  party  all 
ran  "tickets,"  and  owing  to  this  division  of  the  working  men's 
and  the  Granger  vote  between  Kearneyite  candidates  and  the 
DcmocpiiU,  the  Republicans  secured  a  majority,  though  a  small 
one.  Now  the  Eepublicjins  are  in  California^  as  they  would 
themselves  say,  the  moderate  or  conservative  party,  or  as  their 
opponents   said,   the  party   of  the  rich   and   the  monopolists. 
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Their  predominance  made  the  legislature  of  1880  a  body  mon 
cautious  than  might  have  been  expected.  Professing  hearty 
loyalty  to  the  now  Constitution,  the  majority  showed  this 
loyalty  by  keeping  well  within  the  letter  of  that  instrument, 
while  the  working  men  and  farmer  members  were  disposed  to 
follow  out  by  bold  legislation  what  they  called  its  spirit  Thus 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  changed  placeai'' 
Those  who  had  opposed  it  in  the  Convention  posed  as  its 
admirers  and  defenders ;  while  those  who  had  clamoured  for  and 
carried  it  now  began  to  wish  that  they  had  made  its  directions 
more  imperative.  The  influence  and  the  money  of  the  railroad 
and  the  other  great  corporations  were  of  course  brought  into 
play,  despite  the  teiTors  of  a  prosecution  for  felony,  and  became 
an  additional  "conservative  force"  of  great  moment. 

Thus  a  series  of  statutes  was  passed  which  gave  effect  to  thO' 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  a  form  perhaps  as  little  harmful 
as  could  be  contrived,  and  certainly  less  harmful  than  had  been 
feared  when  the  Constitution  was  put  to  the  vote.  Many  bad 
bills,  particularly  those  aimed  at  the  Chinese,  were  defeated,  and* 
one  may  say  generally  that  tho  expectations  of  the  Sand  Lot 
men  were  grievously  disappointed. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  Kearney  had  more  and   more 
declined  in  fame  and  power.     He  did  not  ait  either  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  or  in  the  legislature  of  1880.     Tjie  mob 
bad  tired  of  his  harangues,  especially  as  little  seemed  to  come  of 
them,  and  as  the  candidates  of  the  W.p.C.  had  behaved  no  better 
in  office  than  those  of  the  old  parties.     Ue  had  quarrelled  with, 
tho  Chronicle,     He  was,  moreover,  quite  unfitted  by  knowledge] 
or  training  to  argue  the  legal,  economical,  and  political  questions^ 
involved  in  the  new  constitution,  so  that  the  prominence  of  these; 
questions  threw  him  into  the    background.     An  anti -Chinese^ 
agitation,  in  which  the  unemployed  marched  about  Son  Francisco, 
calling  on  employers  to  discharge  all  Chinese  workmen,  caused 
some  alarm  in  the  printer  of  1879-80,  but  Kearney  was  absent 
at  the  time,  and  when   he  returned   his  party  was  wavering. 
Even  his  prosecution  and  imprisonment  on  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  somewhat  trivial  charge  gave  only  a  brief  revival  to  bis 
popularity.     Tho  W.P.C.  was  defeated   in  a  city  election    in 
March  1880  by  a  combination  of  the  better  class  of  Democrats 
with  the  Republicans,  and  soon  after  expired. 

When  I  was  in  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  1881,  people 
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talked  of  Kearney  as  a  spent  rocket.  Some  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  in  the  city.  Others  said  that  the  capitalists  had 
rendered  him  harmless  by  the  gift  of  a  new  dray  and  team.  It 
seemed  certain  tliat  he  had  become  the  owner  of  his  house. 
About  two  years  afterwards  he  was  taken  East,  and  set  to  stump, 
on  behalf  of  the  Labour  party,  in  Now  YorL  Ue  proved  a 
failure,  however,  for  mob  oratory  is  a  flower  which  does  not 
always  bear  transplantation  to  a  new  soiL  Since  1880  he  has 
played  no  part  in  Californuin  politics,  and  is  indeed  so  insigni- 
ficant that  no  one  cares  to  know  where  he  goes  or  what  he  does. 
And  now,  as  the  Icelandic  sagae  say,  he  is  out  of  the  story. 

After  the  session  of  1880,  Californian  politics  resumed  their 
old  features.  Election  frauds  are  said  to  have  become  less 
frequent  since  glass  ballot  boxes  were  adopted,  whereby  the 
practice  of  stuffing  of  a  box  with  papers  before  the  voters  arrive 
in  the  morning  has  been  checked.  But  the  game  between  the 
two  old  parties  goes  on  as  before.  What  remained  of  the  Sand 
Lot  group  was  reabsorbed  into  the  Democratic  party,  out  of 
which  it  had  mainly  come,  and  to  which  it  had  strong  affinities. 
The  city  government  of  8an  Francisco  is  much  what  it  was 
before  the  agitation,  nor  does  tlie  legislature  seem  to  Ije  any 
purer  or  wiser.  "When  the  railroad  commission  had  to  be 
elected,  the  railroad  magnates  managed  so  to  influence  the 
election,  although  it  was  made  directly  by  the  people,  tliat  two 
of  the  three  commissioners  chosen  were,  or  soon  afterwards  came, 
under  their  influence,  while  the  third  was  a  mere  declaimer. 
None  of  thera  (as  I  was  told  in  1883)  possessed  the  practical 
knowledge  of  railway  busim^ss  needed  to  enable  them  to  deal,  in 
the  manner  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  with  the  oppres- 
sions alleged  to  be  practised  by  the  railroads  ;  and  the  complaints 
of  those  oppressions  seemed  to  be  as  common  as  formerly.  I 
asked  why  the  railroad  magnates  had  not  been  content  to  rely 
on  certain  provisions  of  the  Eedenil  Constitution  against  the 
control  sought  to  be  exerted  over  their  undertaking.  The 
answer  was  that  they  had  considered  this  course,  but  had  con- 
cluded that  it  was  cheaper  to  capture  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission.^ (The  passing  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  by 
Congress  haa  now  somewhat  changed  the  situation.)     Some  of 

^  Of  coarse  I  do  not  roach  for  tbo  accuracy  of  the  account  which  my  CaJi- 
fomioii  infonuauU  gave  me,  but  merely  rvpeat  what  leemed  thi;  pi-evailiiig 
opinion. 
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the  legislation  frametl  under  the  Coogtitution  of  1879  has 
iilready  been  proaounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
invalid,  as  opposed  to  that  instrument  itself  or  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  more  of  it  may  share  the  same  fato.  The 
condition  of  Uie  people  at  large  does  not  seem  to  have  sub- 
stantially changed,  though  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
legislature  (as  regards  special  legislation)  and  on  local  authorities 
(as  regards  borrowing  and  the  undertaking  of  costly  public 
works)  have  proved  beneficial.  The  net  result  of  the  whole 
agitation  was  to  give  the  monied  classes  in  California  a  fright ; 
to  win  for  the  State  a  bad  name  throughout  America,  and,  by 
checking  for  a  time  the  influx  of  capital,  to  retard  her  growth 
just  when  prosperity  was  reviving  over  the  rest  of  the  country ; 
to  worry,  without  seriously  crippling,  the  great  corporations,  and 
to  leave  the  working  classes  and  farmers  where  they  were.  No 
great  harm  has  been  done,  but  a  mischievous  example  has  been 
set,  and  an  instrument  remains  in  force  which  may  some  day, 
should  popular  clamour  insist  on  the  execution  of  some  of  its 
clauses,  and  the  passing  of  further  legislation  in  the  sense  they 
contemplate,  be  made  the  moans  of  inflicting  injury  on  the 
capitalist  class. 


IV.  Observations  on  the  Movement 

I  would  leave  the  reader  to  draw  a  moral  for  himself,  were 
he  not  likely  to  err,  as  I  did  myself,  till  corrected  by  my 
Californian  friends,  by  thinking  the  whole  movement  more 
serious  than  it  really  wa& 

It  rose  with  surprising  ease  and  swiftness.  Tlio  conditions 
were  no  doubt  exceptionally  favourable.  Iso  other  population  in 
America  furnished  so  good  a  field  for  demagogy.  But  the 
demagogue  himself  was  contemptible.  He  did  not  make  the 
movement,  but  merely  rode  for  a  moment  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave.  A  European  may  say  that  a  stronger  man,  a  man  with 
knowledge,  education,  and  a  fierce  tenacity  of  fibre,  miglit  have 
built  up  a  more  permanent  power,  and  used  it  with  more  de- 
structive effect.  But  the  Americans  say  that  a  strong  man 
would  not  have  been  suffered  to  do  what  Keuruey  did  with 
impunity.  Kearney  throve  because  the  solid  classes  despised 
him.  and  felt  that  the  best  thing  was  to  let  him  t^ilk  lum.self  out 
and  reveal  hia  own  hollowncsa. 
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The  movoment  fell  as  qtiicldy  as  it  rose.  This  was  partly 
due,  as  baa  just  been  said,  to  the  incompetence  of  the  leader, 
who  hod  really  nothing  to  propose  and  did  not  know  how  to  use 
tlie  force  that  seemed  to  have  come  to  his  hands.  Something, 
however,  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  American  party 
system.  The  existing  parties  are  so  strong,  and  are  spread  over 
so  wide  an  area,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  create  a  new  party. 
Besting  on  a  complex  local  organization,  and  supported  by  the 
central  organization  for  the  purposes  of  Federal  politics,  they  can 
survive  a  temporary  eclipse  in  a  particular  State,  while  a  new 
party  cannot  couat  itself  permanent  till  it  has  ei^tublisliod  some 
such  organization,  central  as  well  as  local  This  may  operate 
badly  in  keeping  old  parties  alive,  when  they  deserve  to  die. 
But  it  oporates  well  in  checking  the  growth  or  abridging  the  life 
of  mischievous  local  factions.  That  fund  of  good  sense,  more- 
over, which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  every  native  American 
mind,  soon  produces  a  reaction  against  extreme  measures. 
When  the  native  voters,  especially  those  who  owned  even  a 
tittle  property,  had  relieved  their  minds  by  voting  for  the  new 
Constitution,  they  felt  they  had  gone  far  enough  in  the  direction 
of  change,  and  at  the  election  of  a  legislature  voted  for  moderate 
men.  Support  from  this  class  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
rabble  of  the  Sand  Lot  ceased  to  be  dangerous ;  and  although 
threats  of  violence  were  abundant,  and  sometimes  bloodthirsty, 
there  was  very  little  sedition  or  disorder. 

Every  stump  orator  in  the  West  says  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  means,  and  is  promptly  discounted  by  his  hearers.  The 
populace  of  San  Francisco  has  now  and  again  menaced  the 
Chinese  quarter  and  the  docks  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  which  brings,  or  till  recent  legislation  brought,  the 
Chinese  over.  Once  the  Chinese  armed  in  defence  of  China 
town,  and  twice  during  this  agitation  a  committee  of  public 
safety  was  formed  to  prote.ct  the  banks  and  keep  order  in  the 
streets.  But  many  people  doubt  whether  order  was  really 
endangered.  The  few  attacks  made  on  Chinese  stores  were 
done  by  small  bands  of  hoodlums,  who  disappeared  at  the  sight 
of  the  police.  The  police  and  militia  seem  to  have  behaved  well 
all  through.  Moreover,  any  serious  riot  would  in  San  Francisco 
be  quelled  speedily  and  severely  by  the  resi>ectable  classes,  who 
woiJd  supersede  the  municipal  authority  if  it  seemed  to  fear,  or 
to  bo  secretly  leagued  with,  the  authors  of  sedition.     Even  the 
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meetings  of  the  various  political  parties  were  scarcely  ever 
disturbed  or  "  bull-dozed "  by  their  opponents.  When  the 
Eearueyites  once  or  twice  molested  Democratic  meetings,  they 
were  so  promptly  repelled,  that  they  desisted  for  the  future. 

There  was  very  httle  of  conscious  or  constructive  communism 
or  socialism  in  the  movement  Kearney  told  the  working  men 
that  the  rich  had  thriven  at  their  expense,  and  talked  of  hanging 
thieves  in  office,  and  burning  the  houses  of  capitalists.  £ut 
neither  he  nor  any  other  demagogae  assailed  the  institution  of 
property.  The  farmers,  whose  vote  carried  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, owned  their  farms,  and  would  have  recoiled  from  augfjeslions 
of  agrarian  socialism.  And  in  fact  the  new  Constitution, 
although  it  contains  provisions  hostile  to  capital,  "is  anything 
but  agrarian  or  communistic,  for  it  entrenches  vested  rights, 
especially  in  land,  more  thoroughly  than  before.  ...  It  is 
anything  but  a  working  man's  Constitution  ;  it  levies  a  poll  tax 
without  exemption ;  diBfranchises  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
floating  labour  vote ;  prevents  the  opening  of  public  works  in 
emergencies,  and  in  various  ways  which  working  men,  even  in 
their  present  stage  of  enlightenment,  may  easily  see,  sacrifices 
the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  well  as  the  capitaUsts, 
to  what  the  landowners  regard  as  their  interests."  ^  A  solitary 
Parisian  communist  who  was  elected  to  the  convention  "  exercised 
no  influence,  and  was  expelled  from  the  party  for  refusing  to 
support  the  new  Constitution."  There  were  some  rich  men,  and 
lawyers  connected  with  the  great  corporations,  among  the 
candidates  and  su]>portera  of  the  Sand  Lob  party.  Othei's  of  the 
same  class  who  tried  secretly  to  use  it  had  probably  their  selfish 
ends  to  serve,  but  would  have  been  less  willing  to  increase  its 
strength  had  they  regarded  it  as  an  attack  on  property  in 
general  The  fact  is  that  theoretical  communism  has  no  bold 
upon  native  Americans,  while  its  practical  application  does  not 
commend  itself  to  farmers  who  owu  their  land  and  workmen 
who  own  their  houses.  The  belief  which  prevailed  in  the 
eastern  States  that  the  movement  had  a  communistic  character 
was  therefore  a  mistaken  one. 

More  mischief  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  existence  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  It  imposed  a  certain  check  on  the 
Convention,  who  felt  the  absiudity  of  trying  to  let,;;iaiate  right  in 
the  teeth  of  an  overruling  instrument  It  has  been  the  means  of 
>  Mr.  H.  Goorge,  in  Popular  Sdenet  Monthiy  for  Anguat  18B0. 
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upsetting  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Coustitution  of  1S79,  and 
some  of  the  statutes  passed  by  the  legislature  under  them,  and 
has  discouraged  atlempts  to  pasK  others. 

Ou  the  whole,  not  much  evil  has  been  wrought^  at  least  not 
much  compared  with  what  was  feared  in  the  State  itself,  and 
believed  in  the  East  to  have  resultod. 
fornians  two  years  after  were  no  Ion 
half  ashamed  and  half  amused  when  t' 
I  have  described.  They  felt 
awakes  unrefreahed  after  a  ii  _ 
first  that  his  parched  tongue  and  throbbing  bead  may  mean  that 
ho  is  in  for  an  illness.  But  when  he  has  breakfaste^l  and  is  again 
immersed  in  work,  these  sensations  and  apprehensions  disappear 
together.  After  all,  say  the  lawyers  and  bankers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, we  are  going  on  as  before,  property  will  take  of  itaelf  in 
this  country,  things  are  not  really  worse  8o  far  as  our  business 
is  concerned. 

Neither  are  things  better.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
shock,  however  short,  must  make  a  difference  to  a  community, 
and  affect  its  future  fortunes.  If  this  shock  hiis  so  affected 
California,  the  results  are  not  yet  apparent  Though  the  new  Con- 
stittition  has  not  altered  the  economic  condition  of  the  workmen 
and  farmers,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  criaia,  which 
suddenly  startled  this  busy  and  luxurious  society,  would  rouse 
good  citizens  to  a  more  active  interest  in  politics,  make  them  see 
the  necessity  of  getting  bettor  men  into  the  offices  and  the  legis- 
lature, and  indeed  of  purifying  public  life  altogether.  But  I 
could  not  discover  that  these  consequences  have  followed.  In 
the  stress  and  hurry  of  Califoniian  life,  impressions  pass  swiftly 
away.  Good  citizens  are  disposed  to  stand  aside ;  and  among 
the  richer  there  are  those  who  look  forward  to  a  time  when, 
having  made  their  fortunes,  they  will  go  East  to  spend  them. 
It  may  bo  that  another  shock  ia  in  store  for  the  Golden  State, 
more  violent  than  the  hist,  although  equally  within  legal  limits, 
for  of  mere  mob  law  and  anarchy  there  seems  no  danger.  The 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  order  are  always  the  stronger.  It  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  that  as  society  settles  down  from  the 
feverish  instability  of  these  early  days,  aa  the  mass  of  the  people 
acquire  a  more  enlightened  view  of  their  true  interests,  as  those 
moral  influences  which  count  for  so  much  in  America  assert  their 
dominion  more  widely,  the  present  evils  will  slowly  pass  away. 
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The  president  of  tlie  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856  told  me  that 
all  ho  had  seen  happen  in  San  FraDcisco,  since  the  days  when  it 
was  a  tiny  Spanish  mission  station,  made  him  confident  that 
everything  would  come  out  straight  Probably  he  is  right 
American  experience  shows  that  the  optimiate  generally  are. 


■ 
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NOTE 

I  gire  here  a  few  of  the  more  novel  or  ctirioiu  prorisions  of  the  Constita- 
tioQ  of  CaUfornia  of  1870.  The  whole  inatnuBeat  will  be  found  printed  at 
the  end  of  Volume  I. 

I.  A  main  object  was  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  legisUtare  and  of 
oflicti -holders.  Art.  Iv.  §  35  provides  that  a  legiaUtor  influenced  in  his  vote 
by  reward  or  promise  of  reward  is  to  1m  deemed  guilty  uf  felony,  and  punished 
accordingly,  aa  well  as  disfranchiaed  and  disqualified  from  ever  holding  any 
office.  The  making  of  profit  ont  of  any  pnblio  (city,  town,  or  (bounty)  mnneyS|. 
or  a»ng  them  otherwise  than  as  authorized  by  law,  ta  declared  to  be  a  felony, '. 
Official  salaries  are  limited.  The  higher  judges  are  required  to  give  tbeir^ 
decisions  in  writing,  atattng  the  grounds  (vL  §  3).  The  powers  of  the  legia*' 
lature  are  restricted  in  n  hundred  ways,  till  the  reader  asks  what  can  be  left 
to  it  (ir.  §  25^x1.  §S  2.  3,  6,  9-14).  Whenever  the  legislature  has  to  elect  to 
any  office,  members  must  vote  viva  voce  and  have  their  votes  recorded  (iv.  % 
2d).  These  restrictions  on  the  legislature  were  probably  necessary.  Similar 
ones  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  newer  State  Constitntiona.  But  the 
air  of  suspicion  tliat  runs  through  them,  and  the  penalties  threatened  against 
corruption,  show  how  little  hope  was  entertained  of  securing  the  election  of 
honest  men. 

II,  The  attempt  to  diminish  the  burden  of  taxation  is  made  in  two  wayiv 
Ouo  is  by  limiting  the  power  of  the  legialattire  and  of  local  authorities 
incur  debts  aud  to  undertake  pnblic  works,  as  well  aa  by  feuciug  round  Stat»| 
appropriations  with  safeguards  designed  to  protect  the  treasury  (see  Arta.  xvi. 
§  1,  xi  §§  18,  19,  iv.  §  31).    Another  is  by  imposing  taxes  on  property  which 
hod  previously  escaped  it,  or  borne  it  at  a  comparatively  low  valuation* 
"  Cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  of  the  same  quality  and  similarly  situate^l 
shall  be  assessed  at  the  same  value."     This  strikes  also  at  the  practice  of 
holding  land  for  a  rise  (.^rt.  xiii.  S  2).     A  mortgage  contract  or  other  obliga- 
tion securing  a  debt  is  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  to  be  deemed  an  interest 
in  the  property  it  affects  ;  the  owner  of  the  pro[)erty  is  (except  as  to  cmilroads, 
and  other  quasi-public  corporations)  to  be  taxed  on  its  value  minua  the 
amount  of  the  security,  and  the  owner  of  the  security  taxed  on  its  value  in 
the  district  where  the  property  ii  situate.     All  future  contracts  fur  tlie  pay- 
ment of  taxes  by  a  debtor  on  money  loaned,  or  on  a  mortgage,  are  to  be  void 
aa  to  any  interest  specified  therein,  and  as  to  any  tax. 

in.  Several  attacks  are  levelled  at  corporations.     Every  stockholder  is  to 
peraonally  liable  for  all  liabilities  iucurred  while  be  was  a  stockholder  in 
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proportion  to  his  holding.  No  corporation  sb&II  hold  for  more  than  five 
yoan  any  real  estate  except  such  as  is  necessary  for  carrying  ou  its  business 
(xit  S  &)•  There  are  provisions  against  the  issue  of  stock  or  bonds,  except 
for  money  actually  paid  or  property  received.  Railroad  companies  are  for- 
bidden to  combine  with  shipowuers  for  a  sbaring  of  earnings.  Discrimination 
in  charges  by  milroads,  or  the  charging  less  for  transportation  over  a  longer 
distance  than  is  charged  for  a  shorter  distance,  are  strictly  prohibited.  A 
botird  of  railroad  eommUsioncrs  is  created,  one  to  be  elected  in  each  of  three 
State  districts,  with  the  power  and  the  duty  to  establish  rates  of  charges 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  snd  freight,  to  examine  the  books  and 
papers  of  all  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies,  prescribe  a  uniform 
sy8t«m  of  accounts  for,  and  detennine  compl&inta  against,  such  companies. 
A  compan)'-  may  be  heavily  fined  for  non-compliance,  and  exemplary  damages 
given  against  it  by  a  jury  in  any  action  for  charging  excessive  rates.  "Alt 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  shares  of  the  capita]  stock  of  any  corporation,  on 
margin  or  to  be  delivered  on  a  fnture  day,  shall  bo  void,  and  sny  money  paid 
on  such  contracts  may  be  recovered  by  the  party  paying  it  by  suit  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  "  (iv.  $  26). 

IV.  A  whole  article  is  dedicated  to  the  Chinese  (Art.  xix. )  Among  other 
things  it  contains  the  following:  **The  presence  , of  foreigners  iueligiblo  to 
booome  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  wclU 
being  of  the  State,  and  the  legislature  shall  discourage  their  Immigration  by 
all  the  moans  within  its  power.  Asiatic  ct>olieiBm  is  a  form  of  hnman  slavory, 
and  is  for  ever  prohibited  in  this  Stat«,  and  all  contracts  for  coolie  labonr 
shall  be  void.  All  companies  or  corporations,  whether  formed  in  this  country 
or  in  any  foreign  country,  for  the  importation  of  such  labour,  shall  be  subject 
to  such  penalties  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe."  This  solicitude  to  pre- 
vent a  "  form  of  hnman  slavery"  without  any  reference  to  the  main  ground 
of  hostility  to  the  Chinese,  recalls  Bill  Nye's  reflectiona  on  "Cheap  Chiue« 
labour,"  after  he  had  been  cheated  by  Ah  Sin.  There  are,  of  course,  bettor 
reasons  than  either  the  Convention's  or  Bill  Nye's  for  disliking  Ciiinese 
immigration.  Art.  il  §  1  attempts  to  exclude  any  "native  of  China"  from 
STet  «xsrdsing  the  privileges  of  an  elector  in  California.  But  see  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  tiie  Coustitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  have 
not  hitherto  sought  naturalization,  and  seldom  remain  more  than  a  few 
years. 

V.  A  provision  that  "The  public  school  system  shall  include  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  and  such  high  schools  and  evening  schools,  normal  schools 
and  technical  schools,  as  may  be  established  by  the  State  or  a  local  authority, 
but  the  entire  revcnuo  derived  from  the  State  school  fund  and  the  Stat« 
school  tax  shall  be  applied  exclnsively  to  {the  support  of  primary  and 
grammar  schools  "  (ix.  g  0)  was  at  first  regretted  by  the  wiser  sort  as  indicat- 
iug  an  indilfercnce  to  secondary  education  ;  but  has  beuu  found  to  work  for 
good  in  inducing  the  cities,  when  they  could  not  draw  upon  the  State  school 
fnnd  for  the  support  of  tboir  high  schools,  to  make  a  more  liberal  provision 
than  formerly  for  these  schools  out  of  local  taxation. 
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YI.  Among  ImproTementB  introdaced  by  the  new  Conatitntion  may  be 
noted  the  lengthening  of  the  term  of  judges  of  the  snpreme  conrt  &om  ten  to 
twelve  years,  the  prohibition  of  lotteries,  the  perpetual  exclusion  from  the 
suffirage  of  all  persona  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  of  the  embezzle- 
ment or  misappropriation  of  public  money ;  and  the  placing  the  State 
aniversity  above  the  reach  of  the  legislature,  which  can  now  neither  ter- 
minate its  existence  nor  modify  its  organization.  This  change  has  not  been 
found  to  make  the  legislature  less  willing  to  aid  tht  university.  In  1887  an 
Act  was  passed  imposing  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  one  cent  upon  every  $100  of 
taxable  property,  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  University  of  Oali- 
fomia. 


CHAPTER  XCI 

THE  PROBLKM  OF  TBRRITORLAJL  EXTENSION 

When  I  began  to  write  this  book  it  was  my  piirpose  to  inclu« 
in  it  an  account  of  some  among  the  more  important  politic:d  and 
economic  prohleras  wliich  occupy  the  thoughts  of  American 
statesmen.  But  now  wlien  I  approach  the  end  of  my  task  I  find 
that  the  changes  which  have  passed  within  the  last  few  years 
upon  the  aspect  of  these  problems  are  so  numerous  that  much  of 
what  1  had  meant  to  say  would  be  no  lougor  applicable  ;  not  to 
add  that  the  events  of  the  next  few  mouthe  may  render  obsolete 
remarks  which  would  be  tnie  if  printed  to-day.  I  have  there- 
fore reluctantly  abandoned  tho  hope  of  using  the  materials  which 
I  had  collected  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the 
South,  upon  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Mormon  question* 
upon  tariff  reform  and  civil  service  reform,  upon  the  struggles  of 
capital  and  labour.  There  remain,  however,  two  or  three  ques- 
tions of  smalltT  importance,  less  involved  with  current  politics, 
and  altering  loss  from  year  to  year,  on  which  a  few  words  may 
be  said.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  possibilities  of  future  terri- 
torial extension. 

Occupying  the  whole  width  of  their  continent  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  the  Americans  have  neighbours  only  on  the  nortli  and  on 
the  south.  It  is  only  in  these  directions  that  they  could  extend 
themselves  by  land ;  and  extension  on  land  is  much  easier  and 
more  tempting  than  by  sea.  On  tho  north  they  touch  the  great 
Caimdian  Confederation  with  its  seven  provinces,  also  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  now  bound  together  by  a 
transcontinental  railway.  Its  population,  already  about  five 
millions,  is  rapidly  increasing,  especially  in  the  North-west,  and 
although  legally  subject  to  the  British  Crown  and  legislature,  it 
is  admittedly  mistress  of  its  own  destinies.  Fifty  years  ago  it 
was  deemed  a  matter  of  course  that  the  United  States  woidd 
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seek  to  annex  Canada,  peaceably  if  possible,  but  if  not,  then  by 
force  of  arms.  Even  so  late  as  1864  Englishmen  were  conataatly 
told  that  the  Erst  result  of  the  triiunph  of  the  Federal  armieg  in 
the  War  of  Secession  would  he  to  launch  a  host  flushed  with 
victory  against  the  Canadian  Dominion,  becausft  when  the  passion 
for  war  has  been  once  roused  in  a  nation,  it  clamours  for  fresh 
conquests.  Many  were  the  arguments  from  history  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  convince  England  that  for  her  own  safety  she 
otight  to  accede  to  th.e  wily  suggestions  which  Louis  Napoleon 
addressed  to  her,  deliver  the  Slave  States  from  defeat  and  herself  ^ 
from  a  formidable  rival.  Since  those  days  Canada  has  become  a 
far  more  tempting  prize,  for  her  north-western  territories  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  believed  to  be 
condemned  to  sterility  by  their  climate,  have  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  wheat-growing  districts  on  the  continent  The 
power  of  the  United  States  is  now  far  greater  than  in  1866,  nor 
would  it  be  easy  for  England  and  Canada  eflfectivoly  to  defend  a 
frontier  so  long  and  so  naturally  weak  as  is  that  which  separates 
the  Dominion  from  its  neighbours  on  the  south.  Yet  now  the 
annexation  or  absorption  of  Canada  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the 
United  States.  If  it  comes  about,  it  will  come  about  at  the  wish 
and  by  the  act  of  the  Canadians  Uiemselves,  rather  than  as  the 
result  of  any  external  force. 

There  arc  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  growing  friend- 
liness of  the  Americans  to  England.  Considering  how  much 
conunoner  than  love  is  hatred,  or  at  least  jealousy,  between 
nations,  considering  the  proverbial  bitterness  of  family  quarrels, 
and  considering  how  intense  was  the  hatred  felt  in  the  United 
States  towards  Engl;in<l  fifty  years  ago,*  rekindled  by  the  un- 
luq)py  war  of  1812,  kept  alive  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  one 
people  and  the  arrogance  of  the  other,  imprinted  afresh  on  new 
generations  in  America  by  silly  school-books  and  Fourth  of  July 
harangues,  inflamed  afresh  by  the  language  of  a  largo  section  of 
English  society  during  the  Civil  War,  it  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
events  of  our  time  that  a  cordial  feeling  should  now  exist  between 
the  two  chief  branches  of  the  English  race.  The  settlement  of 
the  AJabama  claims  has  contributed  to  it     The  democratization 


'  De  TocquevUle,  for  instance,  sajs  (iL  cfa.  10) :  "  On  ne  uanit  voir  de  htian 
plus  eoYeuim^  que  celle  qui  cxifite  outre  les  Am^colDB  dee  £tat5  Unls  et  1m^ 
Anglmk."  And  old  meu  will  tuU  you  In  America  that  tboir  rocoUoctions  are  tOj 
the  «aiue  affect. 


of  England  and  the  growth  of  literature  and  science  in  Amenc& 
have  contributed  to  it.  The  greater  respect  which  Europeans 
have  come  to  show  to  America  has  contributed  to  it.  But  the 
ocean  steamers  have  done  perhaps  most  of  all,  because  they  have 
enabled  the  two  peoples  to  know  one  another.  The  old  motives 
for  an  attack  upon  Canada  have  therefore  vanished.  But  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  even  if  Canada  were  separated  from  the 
British  Empire,  the  Americans  would  not  be  eager  to  bring  her 
into  the  Union.  They  would  not  try  to  do  so  by  force,  because 
that  would  be  contrary  to  their  doctrines  and  habits.  They  have 
a  well-grounded  aversion,  strengthened  by  their  experience  of  the 
difficulties  of  ruling  the  South  after  1865,  to  the  incorporation  or 
control  of  any  community  not  anxious  to  be  one  with  them  and 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  their  own  body.  Although  they 
would  rejoice  over  so  great  an  extension  of  their  territory  and 
resources,  they  are  well  satisfied  with  tlie  present  size  and  pro- 
gress of  their  own  country.  Moreover,  each  of  the  two  great 
parties  has  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  which  the  addition  of 
Canada  might  have  on  the  political  character  of  the  electorate. 
The  Democrats  fear  that  the  people  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba 
would  secure  preponderance  to  the  Republicans.  The  Republi- 
cans are  equally  suspicious  of  the  Roman  Catholic  French  of 
Lower  Canada.  Neither  party  knows  exactly  how  the  tariff 
issues  would  be  affected  by  the  admission  of  a  new  multitude  of 
voters.  Both  parties  feel  that  a  disturbing  and  unpredictable 
element  would  be  introduced  into  their  calculations.  Hence, 
though  neither  can  feel  certain  that  it  would  lose,  neither  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  it  would  gain  to  induce  it  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  a  practical  form. 

The  geographical  position  of  Canada  towards  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  increasingly  close  relations  which 
must  subsist  between  her  Western  provinces,  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia,  and  their  Southern  neighbours,  may  seem  to 
suggest  that  sooner  or  later  political  union  will  corao  about.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  popu- 
lations, save  that  there  is  a  stronger  Scotch  element  in  Western 
Canada  than  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington, 
where,  especially  in  the  two  former,  one  finds  far  more  Germans 
and  Scandinavians  than  in  Manitoba.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has 
stated,  with  his  usual  brilliant  lucidity,  the  reasons  for  expecting 
this,  and  has  argued  that  it  will  be  a  benefit  both  to  England 
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and  to  Canada.^  I  cannot,  however,  discover,  nor  do  I  under- 
stand him  to  maintain,  that  there  is  now  any  movement  in  either 
country  aiming  at  this  object.  The  material  growth  of  Canada 
would  probably  be  quickened  by  union,  and  the  notion  of  a  com- 
mercial Iwigue  or  customs  union  which  haa  lately  been  discusBt 
might  lead  to  a  political  connection  :  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
otherwise  Canada  could  have  her  fair  share  in  adjusting  such 
tarifl'  changes  as  might  from  time  to  time  become  necessary. 
But  the  present  tariif  arrangements  are  unstable  in  both  countries  ; 
and,  so  far  aa  a  stranger  can  gather,  the  temper  and  feelings  of. 
the  Canadians  do  not  at  present  dispose  them  to  desire  absorp-' 
tion  into  the  far  larger  mass  of  the  United  States,  which  they 
have  hitherto  regarded  with  some  jealousy. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  considering  what  are  tlie  interests  in 
the  matter  of  Great  Britain  and  her  other  colonies.  As  regards  the 
ultimate  interests  of  tlie  two  peoples  moat  directly  concerned,  it 
may  bo  suggested  that  it  is  more  to  the  advantage  of  both  that 
they  should  for  the  present  continue  to  develop  independent 
types  of  political  life  and  intellectual  progress.  Each  may,  in 
working  out  its  own  institutions,  have  something  to  teach  the 
other.  There  is  already  too  little  variety  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  south  of  British  Columbia  the  United 
States  abut  upon  Mexico.  The  position  of  Mexico  offers  a  striking] 
contrast  to  that  of  Canada.  The  people  are  utterly  unlike  those 
of  the  United  States ;  they  are  bigoted  Koman  Catholics,  more 
than  half  Indian  in  blood  and  preserving  many  Indian  supersti- 
tions, listless,  uncultured^  making  little  advance  in  self-government, 
whether  local  or  national,  increasing  but  slowly  in  numbers,*  un- 
progressive  in  all  directions.  They  do  little  to  develop  either 
the  mineral  or  agricultural  wealth  of  their  superb  territory,  much 
of  which,  in  fact  all  the  interior  plateau,  enjoys  a  climate  more 
favourable  to  physical  exertion  than  that  of  the  southernmost 
Statets  of  tho  Umou.  The  ea^port  and  import  trade  of  the  porta 
on  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  is  in  the  hand  of  German  and  Eng- 
lish houses :  the  mines  of  the  north  are  worked  by  Americans, 
who  come  across  from  Texas  and  Arizona  in  greater  and  greater 

1  Id  hu  book  entitled  Th^  Poliikal  Dfsiiny  qf  Canada,  pnblislied  In  1878. 

'  The  population  of  Mexico  wu,  iu  1884,  10,460,703,  of  whom  2i)  per  cent 
M«  ttated  to  be  pure  wbitea,  43  per  cent  of  nuxcd  nice,  aud  the  remaiuiDg  87  per 
ce&t  Indians. 
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numbers.  Two  railways  now  pierce  Northern  Mexico  from  the 
Union,  the  one  reaching  the  Pacific  at  Guaymas  on  tlie  Gulf  of 
California,  the  other  crossing  the  great  plateau  from  the  town  of 
El  Paso  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  mining  regions  of 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora  (the  northernmost  States  of  the  Mexican 
federation)  are  already  half  American,  for  the  capital  is  theirs, 
communications  are  worked  by  them,  theii*  language  spreads, 
their  influence  becomes  paramount.  As  the  mines  of  Colorado 
and  Arizona  become  less  and  less  attraetivo,  the  stre^am  of  im- 
migration will  more  and  more  set  out  of  the  United  States  across 
the  border.  If  American  citizens  are  killed,  or  their  property 
attacked,  the  United  States  Government  will  be  invoked,  and 
will  find  difficulties  in  dealing  with  a  weak  government  3ike 
the  Mexican,  which  cannot  keep  order  in  its  o^ii  dominions. 
It  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  American  settlers,  as  their 
numbers  grow,  will  be  tempted  to  establish  order  for  themselves, 
and  perhaps  at  last  some  sort  of  government.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Texas  was  severed  from  Mexico  and  brought  into 
the  Union  may  conceivably  be  repeated  in  a  more  peaceful  way. 
It  is  all  but  impossible  for  a  feeble  state,  full  of  natural  wealth 
which  her  people  do  not  use,  not  to  crumble  under  the  impact  of 
a  stronger  and  more  enterprising  race.  All  experience  points  to 
the  detachment  of  province  after  province  from  Mexico  and  its 
absorption  into  the  American  Union ;  nor  when  the  process  has 
once  begim  need  it  stop  till,  in  a  time  to  be  measured  rather  by 
decades  than  by  centuries,  the  petty  republics  of  Central  America 
hare  been  also  swallowed  up  and  the  predominant  influence,  if 
not  the  territorial  frontier,  of  the  United  States  has  advanced  to 
the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

If  the  United  States  were  a  despotic  monarchy  like  Russia, 
this  would  certainly  happen,  happen  not  so  much  from  any  de- 
liberate purpose  of  aggression  as  by  the  irresistible  tendency  of 
facts,  a  tendency  similar  to  that  which  led  Rome  to  conquer  the 
East,  England  to  conquer  India,  Russia  to  conquer  north-western 
AsiiL  But  the  Americans  are  most  unwilling  that  it  should 
happen,  and  ^nll  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  it.  They  have  none 
of  that  earth  hunger  wliich  burns  in  the  great  nations  of  Euroi)€, 
having  already  dominions  which  it  may  take  a  century  to  people 
fully.  They  are  proud  of  the  capacity  of  their  present  popula- 
tion for  self-government  Their  administrative  system  is  sijigii- 
unfitted  for  the  rule  of  dependencies,  because  it  has  no 
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proper  machinery  for  coiitroUing  provincial  govomora ;  so  that 
when  it  £uds  regions  which  are  Iiardly  fit  to  be  established  as 
States,  it  nevertheleas  gives  them  a  practically  all  but  complete 
self-government  as  Territories.  Administrative  posts  set  up 
in  a  dependent  country  would  certainly  bo  jobbed,  and  the 
dependent  country  itself  prolwibly  malatlministered  Nearly  all 
the  work  which  the  Federal  authorities  have  had  to  do  of  this 
kind  has  been  badly  done,  and  has  given  rise  to  scandals.  Hence 
the  only  fonn  annexation  can  with  advantage  take  is  the  admis- 
sion of  the  annexed  district  as  a  self-governing  State  or  Territory, 
the  difference  between  the  two  being  that  in  the  latter  the  in- 
habitants, though  they  are  usually  permitted  to  govern  their  own 
community,  have  no  vote  in  Federal  elections.  If  Chihuahua 
and  SoDora  were  like  Dakota,  the  temptation  to  annex  these 
provinces  .and  turn  them  into  States  or  Territories  would  be 
strong.  But  the  Indo-Spaniards  of  Mexico  have,  in  the  sixty  or 
seventy  years  that  have  passed  since  they  revolted  from  S()ain, 
shown  little  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  political  power.  They 
are  hardly  more  advanced  in  this  direction  than  the  Moors  or 
the  Burmese.  They  would  bo  not  only  an  inferior  and  diverse 
element  in  the  Union,  but  a  mischievous  elerapnt.,  certain,  if  they 
were  admitted  to  Federal  suffrage,  to  injuru  Federal  politics,  to 
demoralize  the  officials  who  might  be  sent  among  them,  and  to 
supply  a  fertile  soil  for  n.11  kinds  of  roguery  and  rascality,  which, 
so  far  as  they  lay  within  the  sphere  of  State  action,  the  Federal 
Gkivernment  could  not  interfere  with,  and  which  in  Federal 
affairs  would  damage  Congress  and  bring  another  swann  of  jobs 
and  jobbers  to  Washington.  Nearly  eight  millions  of  recently 
enfranchised  negroes  (not  to  speak  of  recent  immigrants  from 
Europe)  are  a  heavy  enough  load  for  the  Anglo-Americans  to 
carry  on  their  shoulders  without  the  ignorance  and  semi-barbar- 
ism of  the  mixed  races  of  the  tropics. 

One  finds  in  the  United  States,  and  of  course  especially  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  many  people  who  declare  that 
Mexico  will  be  swallowed,  first  the  northern  proviiices,  and  the 
whole  in  time.  It  is  "  manifest  destiny,"  and  the  land  and 
mining  claim  speculators  of  these  border  lands  would  be  ghid  to 
lielp  Destiny.  But  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation  is  strongly 
against  a  forward  policy,  nor  has  either  party  any  such  interest 
in  promoting  it  as  the  Southern  slave-dealers  had  in  bringing  in 
Texas  forty -five  years  ago.  It  cannot  therefore  bo  called  a  quea- 
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tion  of  practical  politics.  Yet  it  is  a  problem  which  already 
deserves  consideration,  for  the  future  in  whicii  it  may  become 
practical  is  not  distant  It  is  a  disquieting  problem.  The  clearest 
judgment  and  the  firmest  will  of  a  natioii  and  ita  statesmen  cannot 
always  resist  the  drift  of  events  and  the  working  of  natural  causes. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  United  tStates  seemed  likely  to 
acquire  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  South  had  a  strong 
motive  for  bringing  into  the  Union  regions  in  which  slavery 
prevailed,  and  which  would  have  been  admitted  as  Slave  States. 
That  motive  has  long  since  vanished :  and  so  far  as  the  South 
has  now  an  interest  in  these  isloa  it  is  that  they  should  remain 
outside  the  line  of  American  custom-houaes,  so  that  their  pro- 
ducts may  not  compete  free  of  duty  with  those  which  the  South 
raises.  All  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  incorporation  of 
Northern  Mexico  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  incorporation 
of  islands  far  less  fit  for  colonization  by  the  Anglo-Ameiican  race 
than  are  the  Mexican  table-lands. 

There  is,  however,  one  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  North 
American  continent  in  which  Americana  declare  that  they  feel 
directly  interested.  This  is  the  island  group  of  Hawaii,  which 
lies  2000  miles  to  the  south-west  of  San  Francisco.  Great  as. 
this  distance  is,  the  Americans  conceive  that  the  position  of  thes« 
isles  over  against  their  own  Western  coast  would  be  so  threat- 
ening to  their  commerce  in  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  any  naval  power,  that  they  cannot  suiFer  the  islands  to  be 
occupied  by,  or  even  to  fall  under  the  influence  of,  any  European 
nation.  No  European  nation  has  so  far  betrayed  any  design  of 
acquiring  such  an  influence.  However,  the  United  States 
Government,  wishful  to  provide  against  emergencies,  has  endea- 
voured to  purchase  land  at  Pearl  River  in  Oahu,  reputed  the 
best  harbour  in  the  islands,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  naval 
station  thor& 

To  forecast  the  future  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  is  by  uo 
means  easy. 

The  population  is  at  present  (census  of  1881)  80,000,  of 
whom  36,000  are  native  Hawoiians,  18,000  Chinese,  10,000  Portti- 
guese  (recently  imported  to  work  the  sugar  plantations),  and 
nearly  7000  Europeans,  mostly  of  American  origin,  with  how- 
ever a  good  many  Englishmen  and  Gcrmana  The  control  of 
afll'airs  is  practically  in  the  handa  of  the  whites,  American  and 
British,  though  Portuguese  as  well  as  native  Hawaiiana  enjoy 
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the  sxiflrage.  Things  have  gone  on  well  since  the  late  Prime 
Minister  waa  expolled  hy  a  sort  of  bloodless  revolution  ;  nnd 
the  ruling  white  population,  which  is  of  a  good  type,  and  has 
kept  free  from  scandals  such  as  gather  round  the  politics  of  Saa 
Francisco,  is  likely  to  administer  the  islands  with  success.  But 
when  the  native  race,  which  Captain  Cook  estimated  at  300,000, 
has  sunk  to  one  half  or  less  of  its  present  number,  as  it  seems 
likely  in  a  few  years  to  do,  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  a 
native  dynasty,  or  indeed  a  monarchy  of  any  kind :  and  the 
altemaiive  of  an  independent  republic  or  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States  will  present  itself.  So  far  as  I  have  l>ccn  able  to 
ascertain,  there  is  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
acquire  the  islands  and  admit  them  to  the  Union  as  a  State  or 
Territory  ;  their  white  population  is  at  present  too  small  to 
make  either  course  desirable ;  and  in  case  of  war  with  a  navul 
power  the  obligation  of  defending  them  might  be  found 
burdensome.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Americans  would 
not  stand  by  and  see  any  other  nation  establish  a  protectorate 
over  them. 

The  fate  of  Western  South  America  belongs  to  a  still  more 
distant  future ;  but  it  can  hardly  remain  unconnected  with 
what  is  already  by  far  the  greatest  power  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. When  capital,  which  is  accumulating  in  the  United 
States  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  is  no  longer  ablo  to  find 
highly  profitable  employment  in  the  development  of  Western 
North  America,  it  will  tend  to  seek  other  fields.  When  popu- 
lation has  filled  up  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States, 
enterprising  spirits  will  overflow  into  undevelojH'd  regions. 
The  neai-est  of  these  is  AVestern  South  America,  the  elevated 
plateaux  of  which  are  habitable  by  Northern  races.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  relations  of  the  vast  territories  in  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia,^  for  which  the  Spaniards  have  done  so  little, 
and  which  can  hardly  remain  for  ever  neglected,  will  one 
day  become  far  closer  with  the  United  States  than  with  any 
EiU'opean  power. 

*  T1t«fle  three  ooootrtes  hftve  i  total  area  of  aboat  1,500,000  eqaore  milM,  with 
popuUtioQ    not  emeeding  &,&00,000,  Leaidea  no   UDEucerUiood   uuiuber  of 
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An  English  friend  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  bade  me, 
when  he  heard  that  I  was  writing  this  book,  dedicate  at  least 
one  chapter  to  the  American  theory  of  the  State.  When  I 
answered  that  the  Americans  had  no  theory  of  tlie  State,  and 
felt  no  need  for  one,  being  content,  like  the  English,  to  base 
their  constitutional  ideas  ilpon  law  and  history,  he  rejoined 
that  people  in  America  must  at  least  have  some  general  views 
about  the  functions  of  government  and  its  relations  to  the  indi- 
vidual *'  We  are  told,"  he  continued,  "that  the  whole  American 
polity  is  more  coherent,  more  self-consistent  than  that  of  Eng- 
land;  it  must  therefore  have  what  the  Germans  call  *  ground- 
ideas.'  There  is  a  profusion  of  legislation  Legislation  must 
proceed  upon  these  ideas,  and  by  examining  the  current  legisla- 
tion of  the  Federal  government  and  of  the  States  you  will  be 
able  to  discover  and  present  the  beliefs  and  notions  regarding 
the  State  which  the  Americans  cherish." 

The  terra  "  ground-ideas "  does  not  happily  describe  the 
doctrines  that  prevail  in  the  United  States,  for  the  people  ar« 
not  prone  to  form  or  state  their  notions  in  a  philosophic  way. 
There  are,  however,  certain  dogmas  or  maxims  which  are  in  so 
far  fundamental  that  they  have  told  widely  on  political  thought, 
and  that  one  usually  strikes  upon  them  when  sinking  a  shaft, 
80  to  speak,  into  an  American  mind.  Among  such  dogmas  are 
the  following : — 

Certain  rights  of  the  individual,  as,  for  instance,  his  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has  earned,  to  the  free  expression  of 
opinion,  are  primordial  and  sacred. 

All  political  power  springs  from  the  people,  and  the  most 
completely  popular  government  is  best. 

Legislatures,  officials,  and  all  other  agents  of  the  sovereign 
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people  ought  to  be  strictly  limited  by  law,  by  each  other,  and 
by  the  shortness  of  the  terms  of  office. 

Where  any  function  can  be  equally  well  diacharged  by  a 
central  or  by  a  local  body,  it  ought  by  preference  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  local  body,  for  a  centralized  adminietration  is  more  likely 
to  be  tyrannical,  inefficient,  and  impure  than  one  which,  being 
on  a  small  scale,  is  more  fully  within  the  knowledge  of  the' 
citizens  and  more  aenflitive  to  their  opinion. 

Two  men  are  wiser  than  one,  one  hundred  than  ninety-nine, 
thirty  millions  than  twenty-nine  millions.  Whether  they  are 
wiser  or  not,  the  will  of  the  larger  number  must  prevail 
against  the  will  of  the  smaller.  But  the  majority  is  not  wiser 
because  it  is  called  the  Nation,  or  because  it  controls  the 
government,  but  only  because  it  is  more  numerous.  The  nation 
is  nothing  but  so  many  individuals.  The  government  is  nothing 
but  certain  representatives  and  officials,  agents  who  are  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 

The  less  of  government  the  better ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fewer 
occasions  for  interfering  with  individual  citizens  are  allowed  to 
officials,  and  the  less  time  citizens  have  to  8{>cnd  in  looking  after 
their  officials,  so  much  the  more  will  the  citizens  and  the  com- 
munity prosper.  The  functions  of  government  must  be  kept 
at  their  minimunt 

The  first  five  of  these  dogmas  have  been  discussed  and  illus- 
trated in  earlier  chapters.  The  last  of  them  needs  a  little 
examination,  because  it  suggests  jx>inta  of  comparison  with  the 
Old  World,  and  because  the  meaning  of  it  lies  in  the  applicar 
tion.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment should  be  kept  at  a  minimum ;  but  the  bureaucrats  of 
Russia  might  say  the  same.  What  is  this  minimum  f  Every 
nation,  every  government,  every  philosopher  has  his  own  view  as 
to  the  functions  which  it  must  be  taken  to  include. 

The  doctrine  of  Laissez  fair^  or  non-interference  by  govern- 
ment with  the  citizen,  has  two  foundations,  which  may  be  called 
the  sentimental  and  the  rational.  The  sentimental  ground  is 
the  desire  of  the  individual  to  be  let  alone,  to  do  as  he  jilc-ascs, 
indulge  his  impulses,  follow  out  his  projects.  The  rational 
ground  is  the  principle,  gathered  from  an  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  society,  that  interference  by  government  more 
often  docs  harm  than  good — that  is  to  say,  that  the  desires  and 
impulses  of  men  when  left  to  themselves  are  more  likely  by 
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their  natural  collision  ami  co-operation  to  work  out  a  happy 
rcsiUt  for  the  community  and  the  individuals  that  compose  it 
than  will  be  attained  by  tbt^  conscious  endeavours  of  the  state 
controlling  and  directing  those  desires  and  inijmlses.  There  are 
laws  of  nature  governing  mankind  an  well  as  the  m;itenal 
world  ;  and  man  will  thrive  bettor  under  tliese  laws  than  under 
those  which  he  makes  for  himself  tlirough  the  organization  wo 
call  government. 

Of  these  two  views,  the  former  or  sentimental  has  been  ex- 
tremely strong  in  America,  being  rooted  in  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  race,  and  seeming  t.o  issue  from  that  assertion  of 
individual  liberty  which  ia  proclaiuR'd  in  such  revered  documents 
as  the  Declaration  of  ludepeudenco  and  the  older  State  con- 
stitutions. The  latter  view,  incessantly  canvassed  in  Europe, 
has  played  no  great  part  in  the  United  States  ;  or  rather  it  has 
appeared  in  the  form  not  of  a  philosophic  induction  from  ex- 
perience, but  of  a  common-sense  notion  that  everybody  knows 
hia  own  business  best,  that  individual  enterprise  has  "  made 
America,"  and  will  "  nin  America,"  better  than  the  best  govern- 
ment could  do. 

The  State  governments  of  1776  and  the  National  govern- 
ment of  1789  started  from  habits  and  ideas  similar  to  those 
of  contemponiry  England.  Now  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  that  one  among  European  countries  in  which 
government  had  the  narrowest  sphere.  The  primitive  paternal 
legislation  of  the  later  middle  ages  had  been  abandoned.  The 
central  government  had  not  begun  to  stretch  out  its  arms  to 
interfere  with  quarter  sessions  in  the  counties,  or  municipal 
corporations  in  the  towns,  to  care  for  the  health,  or  education, 
or  morals  of  the  people.  That  strengthening  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  adniiiiistration  which  was  in  progress  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent^  as  in  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Grpat,  and  in 
Portugal  under  Pombal,  had  not  spread  to  England,  and  would 
have  been  resisted  there  by  men  of  conservative  tendencies  for 
one  set  of  reasons,  and  men  of  lil)eral  tendencies  for  another. 
Everything  tended  to  make  the  United  States  in  thia  respect 
more  English  than  England,  for  the  circumstances  of  colonial 
life,  the  process  of  settling  the  western  wilderness,  the  feelings 
evoked  by  the  struggle  against  George  ITT,,  all  went  to  intensify 
individuaiism,  the  love  of  enterprise,  the  pride  in  personal  frec- 

this.  individualism,  the  love  of 
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euterprisc,  and  the  prido  in  personal  freedom,  have  been  doerncd 
by  Americans  not  uiily  their  choicest,,  but  their  peculiar  and 
exclusive  possessions. 

The  hundred  years  which  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  the 
Republic  have,  however,  brought  many  changes  with  them.  In- 
dividualism is  no  longer  threatened  by  arbitrary  kings,  and  the 
ramparts  erected  to  protect  it  from  their  attacks  are  useless  and 
grass-grown.  If  any  a&saults  are  to  be  feared  they  will  come 
from  another  quarter.  New  causes  are  at  work  in  the  world 
tending  not  only  to  lengthen  the  arms  of  government^  but  to 
make  its  touch  quicker  and  firmer.  Do  these  causes  operate  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe  ?  and  if  so,  does  America,  in  virtue 
of  her  stronger  historical  attachment  to  individualism,  oppose 
a  more  effective  resistance  to  them  1 

I  will  mention  a  few  among  them.  Modem  civilization,  in 
becoming  more  complex  and  refined,  has  become  more  exacting. 
It  discerns  more  benefits  which  the  organized  jwwer  of  govern- 
ment can  secure,  and  grows  more  anxious  to  attain  them. 
Men  live  fast,  and  are  impatient  of  the  slow  working  of 
natural  laws.  The  triumphs  of  physical  science  have  enlarged 
their  desires  for  comfort,  and  shown  them  bow  many  thingB^ 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  collective  skill  and 
large  funds  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  effort 
Still  greater  has  l>ecu  the  influence  of  a  quickened  moral  sensi- 
tiveness and  philanthropic  sympathy.  The  sight  of  preventible 
evil  is  painful,  and  is  felt  as  a  reproach.  He  who  preaches 
patience  and  reliance  upon  natural  progress  is  thought  callous. 
The  sense  of  sin  may,  as  theologians  tell  us,  be  declining ;  but 
the  dislike  to  degrading  and  brutalizing  vice  is  increasing :  there 
ifl  a  warmer  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  each  man  for 
his  neighbour,  and  a  more  earnest  zeal  in  works  of  moral  reform- 
Some  doctrines  which,  because  they  had  satisfiod  philosophers, 
were  in  the  last  generation  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  educated 
men,  have  now  Wcomo,  if  not  discredited  by  experience,  yet  far 
from  popular.  They  are  thought  to  be  less  universally  true,  less 
completely  Iteneficial,  than  was  at  first  supposed.  There  are 
benefits  which  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  do  not  procure. 
Unlimited  competition  seems  to  press  too  hardly  on  the  weak. 
The  power  of  groups  of  men  organized  by  incorporation  a« 
joint^tock  companies,  or  of  small  knots  of  rich  men  acting  in 
combination,  has  developed  with  unexpected  strengtli  in  unex- 


pected  ways,  overshadowing  iiidivnduals  and  even  communities, 
md  shoving  that  the  very  freedom  of  association  which  men 
sought  to  secure  by  law  when  they  were  threatened  by  the 
violence  of  potentates  may,  under  the  shelter  of  the  law,  ripen 
into  a  new  form  of  tyranny.  And  in  some  countries,  of  which 
England  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  the  transference  of  political 
power  from  the  few  to  the  many  has  made  the  many  less  jealotia 
of  governmental  authority.  The  government  is  now  their 
creature,  their  instrument — why  should  they  fear  to  use  itt 
They  may  strip  it  to-morrow  of  the  power  with  which  they  have 
clothed  it  to-day.  They  may  rest  confident  that  its  power  will 
not  be  used  contrary  to  the  wish&q  of  the  majority  among  them- 
selves. And  as  it  is  in  this  majority  that  autliority  has  now 
been  vest^tl,  they  readily  assume  that  the  majority  will  be  right. 
How  potent  these  influences  and  argumenta  have  proved  in 
the  old  countries  of  Europe,  how  much  support  they  receive  not 
only  from  popular  sentiment,  but  from  the  writings  of  a  vigorous 
school  of  philosophical  economists,  all  the  world  knows.  But 
what  of  newer  communities,  where  the  evils  to  be  combated  by 
state  action  are  fewer,  whore  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  senti- 
ment of  individualism  are  more  intense  ?  An  eminent  English 
statesman  expresses  the  general  belief  of  Englishmen  when  he 
says — 

"  How  is  it  that  while  the  incrrasing  democracy  at  liome  is  insisting,  with 
■nch  growing  eagerness,  on  more  control  by  the  state,  we  see  so  smal]  a 
corres{>ondiug  dovolopmeut  of  the  b&dio  principle  iu  the  United  States  or  in 
Anglo-Saxon  colonies  T  It  is  clearly  not  simply  the  democratic  spirit  wtiich 
demands  so  much  f^(>utral  regalatton.  Othenriiie  we  should  find  the  same 
conditions  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  across  the  •^^  "> 


This  belief  of  Englishmen  is  also  the  general  belief  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  8up(>ose  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  tell  a  stranger 
that  both  the  Federid  government  and  the  State  governments 
interfered  little,  and  would  ascribe  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
to  this  non-interference  as  well  as  to  the  self-reliant  spirit  of  the 
people.  So  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  theory  on  the 
subject  in  a  land  which  gets  on  without  theories^  laissez  aUer  ia 
the  orthodox  and  accepted  doctrine  in  the  sphere  both  of 
Federal  and  of  State  legislation. 

1  Mr.  Qoscbcn,  in  an  inatractive  address  delivered  at  Edinburgh  In  18S3,  on 
taUact/ain  and  goverament  interference. 
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Nererthclcss  the  belief  is  groundless.     The  new  democracies 
of  America  are  just  as  eager  for  state  interference  as  the  demo-   V 
cracy  of  England,  and  try  their  experiments  with  even  more     ^ 
light-hearted   promptitude.     No  one  need  be  surprised  at  this 
when  he  reflects  that  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
telling  on  Europe,  tell  on  the  United  States  with  no  less  force. 
Men  are  even  more  eager  than  in  Europe  to  hasten  on  to  the  ends 
they  desire,  even  more  impatient  of  the  delays  which  a  reliance 
on  natural  forces  involves,  oven  more  sensitive  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  fellows,  and  to  the  mischiefs  which  \'ice  and  ignor- 
ance breed.     Unrestricted  competition  has  shown  its  dark  side  : 
great  corporations  have  been  more  powerful  than  in  England, 
and  more  inclined  to  abuse  their  power.     Having  lived  longer 
under   a   democratic   government,    the  American   masses   have 
realized  more  perfectly  than  those  of  Europe    that   they  are   ^J 
themselves  the  government.      Their  absolute   command  of  its   H 
organization  (except  where  constitutional  checks  arc  interposed) 
makes  thera  turn  more  quickly  to  it  for  the  accomplishment  of    ^ 
their  purposes.      And   in    the   State   legislatures   they  posseM.^^ 
bodies  with  which  it  is  easy  to  try  legislative  experiments,  since*'™ 
these  bodies,  though  not  of  themselves  disposed  to  innovation, 
are  mainly  composed  of  men  unskilled  in  economics,  inapt  to 
foresee  any  but  the   nearest  consequences   of   their   measures, 
prone  to  gratify  any  whim  of  their  constituents,  and  open  to  the 
pressure  of  any  section  whose  self-interest  or  impatient  philan- 
thropy clamours  for  some  departure  from  the  general  principles 
of  legislation.     For  crotchet-mongers  as  well  as  for  intriguers 
there  is  no  such  paradise  as  the  lobby  of  a  State  legislature.  • ,, 
No  responsible  statesman  is  there  to  oppose  them,  no  warning 
voice  will  be  raised  by  a  scientific  economist. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  though  the  Americans  conceive  ^M 
themselves  to  be  devoted  to  luu$ez  faire  in  theory,  and  to  be  in  ^^ 
practice  the  most  self-reliant  of  peoples,  they  have  grown  no  loss 
accustomed  than  the  English  to  carry  the  action  of  the  State 
into  ever-widening  fields.  Economic  theory  did  not  stop  them, 
for  practical  men  are  proud  of  getting  on  without  theory.'  The 
sentiment  of  individualism  did  not  stop  them,  because  State 
intervention  has  usually  taken  the  form  of  helping  or  protecting 

^  TiU  recently,  there  hu  been  little  theoretical  discussion  of  these  questions 
\a  th«  United  Sutos.  At  present  tbo  two  tendencies,  that  of  Laiuex  /aire  and 
thftl  wliicb  l«aus  to  State  iuterference,  are  well  represented  by  able  writen.  ^H 


the  greater  number,  while  restraining  the  few ;  and  personal 
freedom  of  action,  the  love  of  which  is  strong  enough  to  repel 
the  paternalism  of  France  or  Germany,  has  been  infringed  upon 
only  at  the  biddin;^  of  a  strong  moral  sentiment,  8uch  as  that 
which  condemns  intemperance.  So  gradual  has  been  the  pro- 
cess of  transition  to  this  new  habit  that  fe.w  but  lawyers  and 
economists  have  yet  become  aware  of  it^  and  the  lamentations 
with  which  old-fashioned  English  thinkers  accompany  the  march 
of  legislation  are  in  America  scarcely  heard  and  wholly  un- 
heeded. 

/As  the  field  of  ordinary  prirate  law  and  administration 
belongs  to  the  States,  it  is  chiefly  in  State  legislation  that  we 
must  look  for  instances  of  governmental  intervention.  They  are 
80  numerous  and  various  that  it  is  hard  to  select  the  most 
salient,  I  give  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  seven  tables  which 
present  a  comparison  of  the  legislation  of  six  typical  States,  and 
of  Congress,  with  British  statutes  bearing  on  the  same  topics. 
But  many  other,  and  sometimes  more  singular,  illustrations  of 
the  tendency  to  do  by  law  what  men  were  formerly  left  to  do 
for  themselves,  and  to  prohibit  by  law  acts  of  omission  and 
commission  which  used  to  pass  unregarded,  might  be  culled 
from  the  statute-books  of  nearly  every  commonwealth.^  I  have 
collected  some  instanced  in  a  note  to  this  chapter.  It  is  in  the 
West,  which  plumes  itself  ou  being  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
freedom,  enterprise,  and  self-help,  that  this  tendency  is  most 
active,  and  plays  the  strangest  pranks,  because,  in  tlio  West, 
legislators  are  more  impatient  and  self-confident  than  elsewhere. 
,Tho  forms  which  legislative  intervention  takes  may  be 
/  roughly  classified  under  the  following  heads  : — 
'  Prohibitions  to  individuals  to  do  acts  which  are  not,  in  the 

ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  criminal  (e.g.  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors,  U)  employ  a  labourer  for  more  than  so  many  hours  in 
a  day). 

Directions  to  individuals  to  do  things  which  it  is  not  obviously 
wrong  to  omit  (e.g.  to  provide  seats  for  shop-women,  to  publish 
the  accnunts  of  a  railway  company). 

Interferences  with  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  order  to  pro- 
tect individuals  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts  (e.g.  the 
annulment  of  contracts  between  employer  and  workmen  making 

'  See  an  interesting  article  in  the  Canttmporary  Jitvieic  for  May  1887,  hj  Dr. 
A.  .Sliaw,  tintitled  "The  American  State  and  th(^  AmeriCftn  Man." 
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the  fonner  not  liable  for  accidental  injuries  to  the  latter,  the 
exemption  of  homesters,  or  of  a  ceitain  amount  of  personal 
property,  from  the  claims  of  creditors,  the  prohibition  of  more 
than  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  money). 

Directions  to  a  public  authority  to  undertake  work  which 
might  be  left  to  individual  action  and  the  operation  of  supply 
and  demand  (e.g.  the  providing  of  schools  and  dispensaries,  the 
establishment  of  State  analysts,  State  oil  inspectors,  the  collection 
and  diffusion,  at  the  public  expense,  of  statistics). 

In  every  one  of  these  kinds  of  legislative  interference  the 
Americans,  or  at  least  the  Western  States,  seem  to  have  gone 
farther  than  the  English  Parliament,  The  restrictions  on  the 
liquor  trathc  have  been  more  sweeping ;  those  upon  the  labour 
of  women  and  children,  and  of  persons  employed  by  the  State, 
not  less  30.  Moral  duties  are  more  frequently  enforced  by  legal 
penalties  than  in  England.  Hailroads,  iusuniuce  and  banking 
companies,  and  other  corporations  are»  in  most  States,  strictly 
regulated.  Efforts  to  protect  individuals  coming  under  the 
third  head  are  so  frt-quent  and  indulgent  that  their  policy  is 
beginning  to  be  seriously  questioned.^  Gratuitous  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  provided  all  over  the  Union,  and  in 
the  West  there  are  also  gratuitous  State  universities  open  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men.  And  although  the  State  has  not  gone 
so  far  in  superseding  individual  action  as  to  create  for  itself 
monopolies,  it  is  apt  to  spend  money  on  some  objects  not  equally 
cared  for  by  European  govemmente.  It  tries  to  prevent  adul- 
teration by  putting  its  stamp  on  agricultural  fertilizei-a,  and 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  oleomargainne  ;  it  establishes  dairy  com- 
missions and  bureaux  of  animal  industry,  it  distributes  seed  to 

'  **A  nnneronB  and  ever^increuiag  list  of  poMeMtons  haa  been  entirelyX 
exempted  from  execution  for  debt,  utorting  vith  the  traditjonU  homestead,  and  ^ 
goiug  nn  through  all  the  Decesaitfes  of  WXk,  impleuients  of  trade,  and  even  conier- 
lota  and  money,  nntil,  in  aome  States,  an  in  Texas,  almost  every  conceivable  object 
of  desire,  from  a  bouse  and  coroer'lot  to  a  span  of  fast  horses,  may  b«  leM  and 
enjoyed  by  the  jxrar  man  free  from  all  claims  of  his  credttnn.  Without  going 
f^irtber  into  details  it  may  be  boldly  KtatL'd  that  the  tenddDoy  of  democratio 
legialation  on  this  snbject  has  been  to  require  the  repayment  of  debts  only  when 
it  can  bo  m&do  out  of  snperlluous  a<^camulated  capitaL'* — Mr.  F.  J.  SUmson,  in 
a  vigorous  and  thoDghtful  article  on  the  "Ethics  of  Democracy,"  in  Scribner'a 
Magazine  for  June  1887. 

I  find  in  the  late<it  Constitution  of  Texas  a  proyision  that  where  a  contractor 
becomes  banlcmpt,  the  labourers  employed  by  him  nhnll  have  a  right  of  action 
against  the  company  or  person  for  whose  benellt  the  work  on  which  they  were 
employed  was  done. 
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farmers,  subsidizes  agricultural  fairs,  sends  round  lecturers  on 
agriculture,  and  encourages  by  bounties  the  culture  of  beetroot, 
tree-planting,  and  the  killing  of  noxious  animals.  The  farmer  of 
Kansas  or  Iowa  is  as  much  the  object  of  the  paternal  solicitude  of 
hifl  legislature  as  the  farmer  of  any  European  country.  And  in 
the  pursuit  of  ita  schemes  for  blessing  the  coramunity  the  State 
raises  a  taxation  which  would  be  complained  of  in  a  loss  prosper- 
ous country.^ 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  legislation  t  Have  the  effects 
which  the  economists  of  the  physiocratic  or  laissez  aller  school 
taught  us  to  expect  actually  followed  ?  Has  the  natural  course 
of  commerce  and  industry  l>een  disturbed,  has  the  selMielpfulness 
of  the  citizen  been  weakened,  has  government  done  its  work  ill 
and  ft  new  door  to  jobbery  been  opened  )  It  is  still  too  soon  to 
form  conclusions  on  these  points.  Some  few  of  the  cxperimenta 
have  failed,  others  seem  to  be  succeeding;  but  the  policy  of  State 
interference  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  been  adequately  tested.  In 
making  this  new  departure  American  legislatures  are  serving  the 
world,  if  not  their  own  citizens,  for  they  are  providing  it  with  a 
store  of  valuable  data  for  its  instruction,  data  which  deserve 
more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received,  and  whose 
yalue  will  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

It  is  the  priviiego  of  these  unconscious  philosophers  to  try 
experiments  with  less  risk  than  countries  like  France  or  Eng- 
land wouid  have  to  run,  for  the  bodies  on  which  the  experiments 
are  tried  are  so  relatively  small  and  exceptionally  vigorous  that 
failures  need  not  inflict  permanent  injury.  No  people  is 
shrewder  than  the  American  in  porceiving  when  a  law  works 
ill,  nor  prompter  in  repealing  it 

^  "Sp«akiu£  broad!}',  and  including  iudinct  taxation,  it  may  be  Btated  that 
tho  laws  DOW  purport  to  giv«  the  Stato  power  to  diapose  of  at  least  one-third  the 
annual  revenues  or  pro[>erty.  ...  Of  course  theae  taxes  are  largely,  by  the 
rirhest  citizens,  eTadetl,  but  upon  Und  at  least  they  are  efTcctual.  It  ia  certainly 
onderstating  it  to  say  that  the  ^neral  tazatiou  upon  land  equals  oae-tUirU  the 
net  rentt,  i.e.  RirArdo's  margin  of  cultivation  Icju  crponses  of  management." — 
Stimaon,  ut  tripra 
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SEVEN  TABLES 1 

nXUSTRATINO   IN   80MB   POINTS   TUK   EXTENT  OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
INTERKERENCK  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

[Aa  asteruk  (*)  is  lued  in  the  tables  to  iDdJcate  that  some  Interferenco  takea 
place  :  where  uecessary,  a  note  U  appended  to  make  clear  the  nature  or 
degree  of  thia  iuterforonce.] 

I.  Pdblio  Health. 


1.  Penalty  for  selling 

unwholesome 
food 
a.   Salu    of   oleo- 
margarine    . 

2.  Adulteration    pro- 

hibitod  on  pen- 
alty. 

a.  Food       . 

^.  Milk       .        . 

7.  Liquor    . 

0.  Druf^s  and 
medicinea     . 

3.  Sanitary      regula- 

tions for  build- 
ings, etc 

i,  Yaccination  . 
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NoUs. — a.  The  sale  of  oleomargarine  is  prohibited  in  PEinn&ylvftnia.  6.  Not 
only  is  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  forbidden  unless  distinctly  marked,  but  pro- 
prietors of  public-houses  must  notify  guests  by  public  notices  and  by  mention 
on  the  bill  of  fare  if  oleomargarine  is  used  at  thoir  houses.     &  By  a  Federal 

'  Copyright,  by  AUanioa  Bigelow  Houghton,  1888. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  in  these  Tables  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Houghton  of  Harvard  Uuivendty,  and  have  also  to  thank  my  friends »  Mr.  F.  C. 
MouLigue  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Houghton,  in  arranging  the  facts,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Manhall.  proft^ssor 
0/  ]wUtical  eoonomy  at  CambridgiB,  England,  for  some  helpful  suggestions. 
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BtAtnta  of  1886  oleonuirgarine  manufacturora  are  heavUy  taxed,  and  tbo  mak- 
ing of  the  articla  is  placed  ander  the  surreilUnce  of  the  Cnmmiasionor  of 
laternal  Bovenuo,  very  heavy  peaalties  being  iiuposcd  oq  fraud.  The  oleo- 
margariDO  tax  produced  in  1887  9435,924.  d.  Adulteration  of  any  article  of 
food  or  drink  is  prohibited,  bat  no  special  regalations  exist  concerning  milk. 
0.  Uquor  casks  mnst  bear  signed  statement  that  they  contain  no  deletorions 
matter.  /,  Kcguktiunii  especially  stringent  in  London,  l^cal  Goverament 
Board  has  supervision  over  local  siuiitarr  authoritlea.  g,  la  cities  of  50, 000 
inhabitants  or  over,  plans  for  any  projocted  "tenement,  lodging-house,  or 
other  places,"  must  ^e  submittf>d  to  the  health  commiaaionera  of  such  cities 
for  approval  or  n^ection  ;  the  plumbing  for  such  buildings  mast  be  dona 
under  written  instructions  from  the  huolth  commissioners,  who  are  to  inspect 
the  same  before  it  is  covered  up.  K  Registration  of  plumbers,  i.  Regula< 
tions  especially  strict,  k.  The  board  of  health  is  to  "afford  inducementa 
and  facilities  for  general  and  gratuitous  vaccination."  I.  Except  for  school 
children,  vaccination  is  compulsory  only  where  contagion  is  known  or  feared, 
m.  County  and  city  boards  of  education  are  given  power  to  make  regulations 
concerning  the  vaccination  of  pupils  in  their  respective  schools,  and  may 
rocjuire  vaccination  aa  a  pre-requisite  to  admission.  In  Chatham  County 
(Savannah)  vaocluAtion  is  compulaory.  n.  The  State  vaccine  agent  is  to 
provide  regular  practitioners  with  vaccine. 
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IL  PaorEBSTONS. 


1.  Teachers  in  public  schools'' 

— certificates   required 
for      . 

2.  Qualifications     prescribed 

for— 
a.  Physicians    and   Sur- 
geons 
p.  Phftrmacista      . 
7,  Dentists    . 

3.  Legal    practitioners— pre- 

scribed   rcquisitra  for 
admission  . 
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state  or  distriol  prorlded  pnMJe  ■chooli  only  are  bere  rrrerrni  to. 


Nol£i. — a.  The  pArliamonUry  grant  can  b«  «itrne<l  by  an  clcmenUry  Mhool 
only  by  conforming  to  the  conditiona  laid  down  by  the  Education  Deport- 
ment, and  these  include  the  [jrovision  of  a  qaalified  staff  of  toacliers.  b.  In 
Haasachusetta,  as  in  the  other  States,  the  State  merely  prescribes  that  a 
oertificato  or  a  licence  must  be  held,  while  ita  iaaue,  etc.,  ie  entruatcd  to 
various  local  authorities,  c.  Until  registered  in  legal  form,  a  practitioner 
cannot  recover  fees  for  medical  service  rendered,  or  hold  any  public  medical 
appointments.  c2.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  prohibited  to  any  except  those 
properly  qualified  and  licensed.  In  Illinois,  itinerant  vendors  of  any  drug  or 
nostrum,  and  persons  publicly  professing  to  care  disease  by  ancb  means,  are 
to  pay  a  licence  duty  of  $100  per  month.  «.  A  Supreme  Judge  or  Supreme 
Court  may  admit  npon  examination.  /.  Jndges  may  admit  "persons  of  nn 
honest  disposition  and  learned  in  the  law."  g.  A  licence  must  be  obtained 
from  two  Justices  of  the  Sujireme  Court  of  Illinois.  A.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
establishes  roles  for  examinations.  {.  Applicants  mnst,  after  having* 'read 
lav/'  pass  an  examination  in  open  court,  or  mast  possess  a  diploma  from  one 
of  the  two  law  schools  in  the  State,  h.  Regulations  for  admission  left  to 
Court,  which  prescribes  list  of  books  for  examinatioa. 


III.  REQin^ATioi?  ojr  Liquob  Tratpic. 
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1.  Licence  required  for  sell- 

ing liquor  . 

2.  Local  Option' 

8.   Regulation  of  traffic ' 
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I  Each  localit)r  decides  for  itself  vhcthor  the  sale  of  liquor  shall  bo  pennttt«d  wltliln 
Its  area. 

*  Bagnlation— i.<.  hours  of  sale,  Baaday  closing,  seUiog  to  miners  or  batiltttal  drunk- 
ards, etc 

Nf^M. — a.  The  State  has  twice  totally  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor,  and 
has  twice  rescinded  the  prohibition,  h.  In  1872  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law 
by  which  every  third  year  the  question  of  granting  licences  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  popular  vote.  The  Sapremc  Court  deolare<l  a  similar  law  nncon- 
stitntional — becanse  the  law-making  jwwer  is  vested  in  the  legislature,  not  in 
the  people  themselves,  and  the  legislature  cannot  delegate  such  power, — while 
%  learned  court,  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  in  Philadelphia,  pronoance<l  it 


nXIBtKATlOKS  AXO  BXTtSCnom 


ia  1875  it  vaa  RfimKed.    c  Local  iii^^ii  ■iliw  Biff  aot  b  *~~'^'  linaat  km 
■I  Im  tku  9600.    rf.  Po««feDgnidgrnteBlaaMeMMmkHBiB«nBaa 

u    Ul«74aloeidoftiM  kv«HpMn4.M4  a  1S7S. 

ft  fieeaBs  tD  amj  appliffit  who  fjiUk  th«  Iqpl  rwrfitiatw^  wh^  * 
petitioa  ■^dnct  gmitiag  it  fa  haaded  itt.  f.-IiqaBr  deako  ■»  luid  f^ 
cpoBsble  Cor  dflu^i  do&«  by  paaoos  wlio  hare  hiwn—  nctozkafad  «■  lifoor 
■oUby  thoBaMkd  the  owner  or  lean*  cf  th»  pnaiMB  is  also  bdd  n^oDsibU 
if  ha  kBowin^  allowed  each  mla  to  take  pUe^  JL  Tlw  aala  «f  fiqoar 
to  aa  ladiaa,  mmor.  or  habitaal  dnmknd,  after  notiee  ia  ftrea  (a^  tor 
inatance,  by  a  wife  who  baa  aerred  notice  on  the  Uqaor-aeOen  &at  her  hailiaad 
fa  each  a  drankard)  U  UlegaL  Xo  liquor  maj  be  mAA.  an.  >lartion  daya  aaar 
the  polling-placea.  The  reepooaibtUtr  of  owner  or  leaaee  fa  wnOar  to  that 
eatabUihed  in  niinou.  i.  A  peraon  taking  oat  a  lieenee  msat  ezeente  a  bond 
oooditioned  on  keeping  an  orderl/  honse,  and  oa  not  scppljing  minors 
witboot  cooeent  of  parents  or  goardianiL 

rv.  IsBPEonosr  of  AooomRB. 


I.  Bsnki    .... 

3.  Barings  Banks 

8.  InronuLce  Compaaies 

4.  Benefit  Societies,  etc.      . 

5.  BailroadB  {vuie  Table  V.) 
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NoUs, — a.  Instuance  companioe  moat  make  aemi-annnal  returns.  6.  The 
State  prescribes  the  inspection  of  aooonnts  of  benefit  aodetiea  where  sick 
benelite  do  not  exceed  $250  p<*r  annam  for  one  person  (but  this  prorision  fa 
not  to  include  Oddfellows  or  Masons).  Cooperative  loan  asBociations  an  alao 
subject  to  inspection,  c  The  bank  commissionerfl  inspect  the  acconnta  of 
loan  sooietiea.  The  goremor  may  order  the  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  any 
corporation  by  the  attorney -general  d.  Returns  most  be  made  to  the  State 
in  prescribed  form. 
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V.  Hailboads. 


1.  BoAtd  of  Rulroad  Com- 
misfrionera 

3 
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2.  Paweni  of  Bo&rd. 

a.  Jadicial    . 

• 

*d 

• 

• 

• 

j8.  To  correct  abases,  €.g. 
extortioD,  etc, 

• 

s 

/ 

• 

ff 

• 

•A 
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7.  To  regulate  chvgea   . 
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•I 
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•n 
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•P 

9.  To  inspect  scoounta  . 

•? 

• 

r 

•a 

*s 

•£ 

• 

•w 

t.  To  decide  M  to  the  con- 
struction of  uew  roftda 

V 

• 

JVbrrj. — a.  No  board  of  railroad  commiasioDers.  b.  The  board  Ib  given 
certain  jiowera  for  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  public  warehonaea  for 
grain,  c  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  of  1887.  The  board  consists  of  five 
Ivommitsioners,  with  six  years'  term,  and  97^00  salary.  The  powers  of  the 
1>oard  apply  to  routes  by  rail,  or  by  water  and  rail,  extending  from  one  State 
to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country  ;  but  net  to  routes  lyiug  wholly  within  one 
State.  Pcnaltiea  are  prescribed  for  breach  of  law,  and  the  board  is  to  see  to 
their  enforcement  Persons  aggrieved  may  sne  for  damages,  or  complain  to 
the  board,  which  can  institute  proceedings  in  the  United  States  courts  if,  on 
examination,  it  llnds  the  complaints  sustained,  d.  The  board  is  given  power 
to  decide  in  certain  disputes,  and  in  certain  matters  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  e.  In  case  of  abuse,  the  board  is  to  complain  to 
company  and,  if  complaint  is  not  heeded,  to  retjuest  the  attorney -gonerai  to 
institute  proceedbga  against  such  company.  Whether  or  not  such  suit  shall 
be  brought  rests  with  the  attnrney -general.  /.  The  State  prohibits  dis- 
crimination, unequal  concessions  in  rates  and  drawbacks,  and  undue  discrim- 
iuation  between  indiWduals  and  companiea  g.  The  State  prsscribea  that 
companies  undertaking  to  trans^Ktrt  immigrants  must  have  regiaterod  ratei  of 
Care,  and  also  that  tickets  may  he  sold  to  immigrants  only  in  places  appointed 
by  the  committee  of  immigration,  h.  If  rates  or  fares  are  lowered  for  com- 
petitive purposes,  they  cannot  again  be  raised  without  consent  of  the  govem- 
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mental  Mithonty  hi  vhicfa  is  rested  the  power  to  regnkte  nies  and  Cuvk. 
i  AD  ehu-ges  mut  b»  "  rauMuble  and  just "  ;  no  diiariBinBtion  is  to  be 
ftUcnred  between  indiiidaala  for  noukr  Bcrrice.  it.  Bfttai  aad  fant  nuy  be 
fixed  hf  the  directors  of  r&ilroed  eorpontioiu,  but  these  are  subject  to  rerision 
hf  the  general  ooart,  or  by  officials  appointed  bj  it  Knrj  corporation 
vhose  road  rons  out  of  Boston  most  hare  cheap  moniing  and  emung  tnina 
at  snch  boon  ss  shall  be  fixed  by  the  beard.  The  State  prescribes  the 
rosTimnm  limits  for  Carea  on  such  trmins.  I.  The  board  fixes  *"»""tnTn 
limits  for  farea  and  rates,  m.  The  legislatore  nay  rednce  the  hrvs,  rates,  or 
other  profits  of  sny  railroad  built  after  1644,  provided  that  these,  nidesB  by 
consent  of  the  railroad  company,  be  not  so  redaced  as  to  produce,  with  th« 
Mid  profits,  lev  than  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  actually  invested,  nor  iiiiUm 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  company  has  from  all  sonrces  a  net  income  of  mors 
than  10  per  cent  %.  The  marimnm  rates  and  fares  are  fixed  by  the  board  ; 
but  the  board  cannot  in  any  way  abridge  or  control  the  ratea  and  fares 
charged  by  com]ianies  carrying  goods  or  pasaengera  at  less  than  local  ohargea 
cither  beyond,  or  from  beyond  within,  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  tf.  Tha 
board  fixes  rates  and  fares,  p.  It  is  forbidden  to  charge  more  for  a  sbcvter 
than  a  longer  distance  in  the  same  direction,  if  the  shorter  distance  is 
included  in  the  longer,  and  the  other  conditions  similar.  But  the  board  is 
^ven  power  in  special  cases  to  raise  this  prohibition.  Ko  *'  )XK>ling  of 
freights  "  is  allowed,  q.  The  companies  must  furnish  the  Bosrd  of  Trsde 
with  returns  of  capital,  traffic,  and  worlcing  expenses,  also  with  notice  of 
accidents,  r.  The  State  prescribes  a  blank  form  in  which  companies  must  fill 
out  their  annual  report  «.  The  board  prescribes  a  blank  form  in  which 
oompaniea  must  fill  out  their  annual  report  t.  All  contracts  botween 
oanpaniM  concemiog  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  all  agreements 
between  competing  companies  within  the  State  ooDoerning  the  division  of 
earnings  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  board  before  becoming  valid,  w.  All 
tarifls  and  agreements  must  be  filed  with  the  boonl.  Schedules  of  rates  and 
hres  must  be  printed  and  posted  ;  and  the  same  may  not  be  reduced  without 
tan  days'  notice,  y.  This  function  is  partly  discharged  by  the  committeas  of 
both  Houses  of  Psrlismont  before  which  railway  bills  go,  and  partly  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  ultimate  decision  of  course  resting  with  rarliament 
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VI.  Ships  and  Sbames. 


L  Protection  for  Seamen— 
a.  While  at  su.>  . 
/S.  WiiUo  Mhor«.« . 

7.  Rftgarding  wagoa 

8.  Destitute  tieamen 

2.  Inspection  of— 

a.   Ste»m       vessels:     of 

bulla,  etc  ;  of  boilen, 

etc. 
fi.  Sailing  veasoU  . 

8.  Regulation  of  puaengor 
traffic. 
0.  Number  of  paawngara 

allowed . 
/S.  Life  •  saving    appara- 
tus, etc 

4.  Regulation     of     freight, 
traflic,        eg.       over- 
loading, eto. 

fi.  Licensing  of  officers,   en> 
giueera,  and  pilots 
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1  AU  reaaomablo  care.  i.e.  tc  regard  to  itpace,  accotninodatioc,  {iroTlfloDa,  m&dioal  treat* 
ment,  etc.  most  be  taken  of  aeamen  while  ud  voyige. 

I  UeanalBg  of  saUon'  baanUng -bouses,  etc.;  entlclDg  sailan  to  deMit;  hoapital 
da«,etc. 

NdUs, — a.  Stringent  regoUtions  regarding  the  licensing  of  aaUors'  board- 
i&g'honses  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  b.  Tippling-houae  keepers  may  not 
mU  more  than  30  cents'  worth  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  any  seaman  who  haa 
ligned  articles,  c  A  sailor  cannot  enter  into  any  agreement  whereby  he 
forfeits  eitlicr  his  lien  on  the  ship,  or  any  remedy  for  recovery  of  wages,  or  his 
wages  in  case  of  loas  of  ship  ;  or  whereby  ho  abandons  any  claims  to  salvage. 
d,  Ko  one  can  be  forced  to  go  to  sea  in  an  unscaworthy  ship,  and  a  proper 
flttpectioQ  must  be  made  on  demand. 
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VII. IlTDUSTRT, 


1,  HoDtB  of  LabooTf  roguU- 
tion  of— 

i 
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s 
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f 
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t? 
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a.  Children   .        »        , 

•« 

•6 

•  c 

•d 

•« 

•/ 

^.  Minors      . 

•a 

•6 

•  c 

•f 

-y.  Women     .        .         , 

•« 

•6 

A 

ife 

I 

9.  Men          ... 

A 

,k 

I 

•  w 

2.  Iiupection    of   Factories 
and  Workithopa . 

• 

• 

tt 

3.  Board  of  Labour  Arbitra- 

tion   .... 

•o 

•P 

NoUs. — a.  Children  under  10  yeais  of  ago  are  not  to  bo  employed  at  aH  ; 
children  under  14  years  aro  not  to  be  employed  more  than  half  time.  Minora 
under  16  years,  and  women  of  any  a^  are  not  to  be  employed  more  than  10 
hoars  a  day.  b.  Rogulationa  Babstantially  those  of  United  Kingdom,  cr. 
Children  under  13  years  are  not  to  be  employed  at  all;  minors  tinder  IG 
years  may  be  employed  but  9  monlhs  in  year,  and  then  only  on  ooo- 
dition  that  they  attend  school  the  rest  of  the  year,  d.  Children  under  13 
joan  are  not  to  bo  employed  at  all  e.  The  hours  of  labour  in  cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  manufacturing  eatablishmcnta,  and  in  machine  ahopa,  for 
minotB  under  21  years  are  from  snurise  to  sunset^  with  the  customary  allow- 
ance for  muals ;  and  contracts  with  parents  for  such  aervioos  for  a  longer 
time  are  void.  /.  Children  may  not  bo  employed  for  more  thin  8  hours  a  day 
except  in  agricultural  or  domestic  work,  g.  Eight  hours  conatitntes  a  day's 
work  when  no  contract  ezista  to  tha  contrary.  But  this  does  not  apply  to 
farm  labour,  nor  to  Kervic«  by  the  year,  mouth,  or  week  ;  nor  does  it  exclude 
contracts  fur  extra  time  and  extra  pay.  A.  An  8  hours'  hiw  similar  to  that 
of  Penxiflylvania.  k.  Eight  hours  constitates  a  day's  work  when  no  contract 
exista  to  the  contrary,  except  in  the  case  of  farm  or  domeRtio  labour.  The  act 
applies  to  all  mechanics,  working  men,  and  labourers  employed  by  the  State 
or  by  municipal  corporations,  or  in  the  employ  of  persons  contracting  with  the 
State  or  mumcipal  corporations,  for  the  performance  of  public  works.     /.  Eight 
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lioun  constitutes  a  day'e  work  unlcsa  otherwise  stipulated  by  the  oontracting 
parties ;  and  in  all  cases  for  labour  performed  under  State  or  mouiuipal 
authority,  m.  In  1840  President  Van  Ruren  decreed  that  10  hours  should 
conatitDte  a  work-day  in  all  the  workshops  of  the  United  States.  After 
various  vicissitudes,  this  decree,  by  the  la-wa  of  2l8t  December  1861  and  Iffth 
July  1862,  was  set  aside,  and  in  its  place  Congress  ordered  that  the  standard 
for  both  the  length  of  the  working  day  and  the  wages  for  the  same  iu  all 
Goremment  workslioja  should  be  that  usual  in  private  undertakings.  Later, 
on  23d  Jane  1868,  an  8  hours'  law  waa  passed  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  8 
hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  labourers,  working  men,  and 
mechanics  in  the  omplojrment  of  the  United  States.  Unhappily,  nothing  was 
said  in  the  law  concerning  the  amount  of  wages,  and  a  controversy  imme- 
diately sprang  up  aa  to  whether  or  no  wages  should  remain  at  their  former 
leveL  And  on  21st  May  1860,  President  Grant  decreed  that  wages  should  not 
be  reduced  on  account  of  any  reduction  In  the  hours  of  labour.  From  the 
very  beginning,  the  law  wna  not  strictly  executed,  and  petitions  were  con- 
tinually  pouring  in  on  Congress,  complaining  of  its  Tiolatiou.  Finally,  in 
1876,  the  law  was  brought  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
October  of  that  year,  the  Court  declared  that  the  law  was  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pact with  the  workmen,  but  merely  a  general  rule  laid  down  by  the  United 
States  ;  and  that  the  government  officials  were  therefore  at  their  discretion 
free  to  hire  workmen  for  a  longer  or  shorter  day.  This  really  broke  down  the 
law.  The  Navy  Deportment  early  in  1878  declared  that,  while  it  would 
accept  8  honrs  04  a  full  day's  work,  a  corresponding  increase  of  wages  would 
be  paid  to  those  working  10  houia.  And  the  Attorney-General  pronounced 
this  legal,  because  the  law  merely  prescribed  a  normal  day's  work,  but  did 
not  exclude  contracts  by  which  other  hours  of  service  might  be  fixed.  Several 
attempts  (in  1874,  1680,  1864)  have  been  made  to  make  the  nominal  limita- 
tions of  8  hours  effectual.  But  as  yet  they  have  uniformly  failed,  r.  The 
Firs  Commissioners  see  to  the  sutDcienay  of  the  provisions  against  Are  in  all 
buildings  where  operatives  are  permanently  employed  in  the  third  or  any 
higher  story.  Pennsylvania  has  also  an  elaborute  system  of  mining  rcgitla- 
tions:  the  inspectors  are  given  power  to  Atop  the  working  of  mines  found 
dangerous,  v.  The  Governor  apjwinte  yearly  a  Board  of  Arbitration  consist- 
ing of  three  members,  and  this  board  has  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  State. 
Submission  of  disputes  and  grievances  is  voluntary,  but  only  such  qnestions 
can  bo  submitted  as  may  not  be  the  subject  of  a  civil  suit  or  bill  in  equity, 
and  then  ouly  when  the  dispute  is  between  employes  and  an  employer  who 
has  at  least  25  men  in  the  same  line  of  work.  The  decision  of  the  board  is 
final  upon  both  parties  for  6  months,  or  until  either  party  Nhall  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  mil  not  bo  bound  thereby  at  tlio  end  of  60  days.  p.  The 
Governor  appoints  yearly  a  Board  of  Arbitratiou  consisting  of  three  members, 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  hear  and  pass  upon  appeals  made  from  the  awards  of 
the  local  board.  The  decision  of  the  Stato  boerd  is  final  and  conclusive. 
The  local  boards  are  created  l^  each  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  flp]x)iuting  two 
members,  and  these  four  then  choosing  a  fifth.     The  board,  on  being  licensed 
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by  the  ocmnty  jndgea,  u  re&dy  to  act. 
xaediately  on  rendenng  iU  decision. 

NOTE 

I  ooLLBor  a  few  isiUnces  of  recent  legisUtioo  illaatrating  the  tendency  to 
extend  State  interrention  and  the  scope  of  penal  law : — 

Now  York  proTidet  that  no  gnest  aball  be  ezdnded  from  any  hotel  oa 
■flooant  of  nee,  creed,  or  colour. 

Wisconsin  reqnircj  every  hotel  above  a  oertaln  height  to  be  funxished  with 
fireproof  Btaircases. 

Michigan  compels  railroad  oompaDies  to  provide  automatio  car  coaplingSi 
so  that  employ^  ahaU  not  need  to  go  between  the  cara.  Other  Statos  direct 
the  Qse  of  certain  kinds  of  brakes. 

Georgia  orders  railway  companies  to  put  up  a  bulletin  stating  how  mnch 
any  train  already  half  an  hour  late  is  overdoe. 

AUiaachasctts  forbids  tlie  employment  of  coloar*blind  persons  on  railways, 
tnd  provides  for  the  examination  of  those  so  employed. 

8ev«nl  States  order  employers  to  &nd  seata  for  women  employed  in  ahops, 
warehouses,  or  manufactories. 

Masnohusetts  compels  corporations  to  pay  workmen  weekly. 

UaryUnd  institutes  a  '*  State  Board  of  CommisaionerB  of  l^actical  Plumb- 
ing,"  and  confines  the  practice  of  that  industry  to  persona  licensed  by  th* 
aameu 

Kpt—  puuisbos  the  making  any  misrepresentatioD  to  or  deceiving  any 
pMBon  in  the  sale  of  fruit  or  shade  trees,  shrubs  or  bulbs ;  and  New  Jersey 
dou  the  like  as  regards  fruit  trees  or  briars. 

Mississippi  punishes  with  fine  and  imprisonment  any  legislative,  executive, 
judicial,  or  ministerial  officer,  who  shall  travel  on  any  railroad  without  pay- 
ing abeolutely,  and  without  auy  evasion  whatever,  the  same  {are  as  is  required 
of  passengers  generally. 

Several  States  offer  bonntiM  on  tho  raising  of  jnte,  flax,  and  hemp. 

Texaa  makes  it  a  punishable  misdemeanour  to  deal  in  "futures"  or 
"keep  any  'bucket  shop'  or  olher.establishment  where  future  contracts  aro 
bought  or  sold  with  no  intentioa  of  an  actual  delivery  of  the  article  so 
bought  or  sold." 

Qeorgia  imposes  on  dealers  in  "  futnres  "  a  tax  of  $500  a  year. 

Michigan  prescribes  u  aytftem  of  minority  voting  at  the  election  of  direct 
of  joint  Block  oorporatioiis. 

Pennsylvania  forbids  tbo  consolidation  of  telegraph  companies. 

Ohio  punifllies  by  fmo  and  imprisonment  the  offering  to  sell  "options,"  or 
exhibiting  any  quotations  of  the  prices  of  *'  margins,"  "futures,"  or  "options." 

Colorado,  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  make  the  seduction  under  promise  of 
marriage  of  any  chaste  woman  a  felony. 

Now  York  punishes  with  fine  and  imprifionmentany  person  "who  sluill  send 
a  letter  with  Intent  to  cause  annoyance  to  any  other  person/* 
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Illinois  and  Arizona  forbid  marriagea  between  first  cousins. 

Nebraska  prohibits  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors,  and  Iowa  pnnishes  the 
giving  or  selling  of  pistols  to  tbem. 

Eentncky  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  book  or  periodical,  "  the  chief  feature 
of  which  is  to  record  the  commission  of  crimes,  or  display  by  cats  or  illustra- 
tions of  crimes  committed,  or  the  pictores  of  criminals,  desperadoes,  or 
fngitiTes  from  justice,  or  of  men  or  women  influenced  by  stimulants." 

Massachusetts  compels  insurance  companies  to  insure  the  lires  of  coloured 
persons  on  the  same  terms  with  those  of  whites. 

Minnesota  enacts  that  all  labour  performed  by  contract  upon  a  building 
shall  be  a  first  lien  thereon ;  and  declares  that  the  fact  that  the  person 
performing  the  labour  was  not  enjoined  from  so  doing  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  contract. 

Alabama  makes  it  a  punishable  offence  for  a  banker  to  discount  at  a  higher 
rate  than  8  per  cent. 

Many  States  have  stringent  usury  laws. 

Pennsylvania  forbids  a  mor^agee  to  contract  for  the  payment  by  the  mort- 
gagor of  any  taxes  over  and  above  the  interest  payable. 


CHAPTER   XCm 

WOMZN'8  buffraqb 

Although  tho  question  of  admitting  women  to  active  political 
rights  cannot  be  called  one  of  the  foremost  issues  of  to-day  in  the 
United  States,  its  history  and  present  position  are  so  illustratire 
of  the  way  in  which  political  proposals  spring  up,  and  are  agitated 
and  handled  in  that  country,  tliat  it  would  deserve  to  be  here 
noticed,  even  were  it  not  a  matter  which  has  a  present  interest 
for  at  least  one  European  country.  Ail  those  who  have  specu- 
lated on  the  foundations  of  human  society  and  government  have 
long  been  confronted  by  the  question  how  far  differences  of  sex 
ought  to  imply  and  prescribe  a  distinction  of  civic  rights  and 
functions  between  men  and  women.  Some  of  the  bolder  among 
philosoj)hers  have  answered  the  question  by  simply  ignoring  the 
differences.  Perceiving  in  women  an  intelligence  and  will,  which 
if  never  equal  to  that  of  the  very  strongest  men,  yet  makes  the 
average  woman  the  equal  for  most  purposes  of  the  average  man, 
inasmuch  as  she  gains  in  quickness  and  delicacy  of  perception 
what  she  loses  in  force  and  endurance,  they  have  found  no  reason 
why  woman  sliould  not  share  the  labours,  duties,  and  privileges 
of  man.  This  was  Plato's  view,  pushed  by  him  so  fur  as  to  ex- 
punge marriage  and  domestic  life  altogether ;  and  it  has  found 
expression  in  more  than  one  religious  movement  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modem  times. 

Christianity  appixiached  the  problem  from  another  side.  Re- 
cognizing in  woman  an  immortal  soul  equally  precious  with  the 
Boul  of  man,  the  New  Testament  and  tho  usages  of  tho  primitive 
church  opened  to  her  a  wide  range  of  functions,  virtues,  and 
glories,  in  some  of  which  she  was  fitted  to  surpass,  and  has  in 
fact  surpassed  man  ;  while  the  imagination  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
more  intense  and  fervid  than  that  of  any  other  epoch  in  histor}*, 
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created  an  ideal  of  feminine  sweetneaa,  purity,  and  moral  beauty 
infinitely  surpassing  that  of  the  ancient  world,  and  which  the 
modern  world  may  count  aa  its  noblest  possession,  an  ideal  on 
the  preservation  of  which,  moro  perhaps  than  of  any  other  human 
conception,  the  welfare  of  the  race  depends. 

The  consecration  of  the  spiritual  equality  of  woman  would 
doubtless  have  gone  still  farther  than  it  did  to  secure  for  her  a 
tangihl<^  equality  in  social  and  possibly  even  in  political  mattora 
but  for  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  iu  which  physical  force  counted 
for  much,  and  for  the  growth  of  a  sacramental  and  sacerdotal 
system,  wliich  confined  priesthood  and  the  administration  of 
certain  life-giving  sacraments  to  men.  Thus,  though  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  were  j)laced  on  a  mure  wholesome  basis  than  in 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  though  the  standard  of  purity  was 
raised  and  the  conception  of  marriage  dignified,  the  recognition 
of  equality  in  the  sphere  of  law,  both  private  and  public,  was  less 
complete  than  might  have  been  expected.  When  sacrament 
and  sacerdotalism  were,  in  the  peoples  of  northern  Eui 
shattered  by  the  religious  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  idea  of  a  clerical  order  confined  to  men  was  nevertheless 
maintained,  except  in  a  few  small  sects;  and  though  the  law 
grew  constantly  more  just  and  humane  to  women,  scarcely  a 
voice  was  raised  to  claim  for  them  a  share  in  the  privileges  of 
public  life-  ^ 

In  the  early  days  of  the  American  Republic  it  does  not  secern 
to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  might  find  application  no  less  to  women  than  to 
men ;  but  as  they  were  not  to  be  applied  to  men  of  any  other  colour 
but  white,  this  need  the  less  be  wondered  at.  However,  the  legal 
position  of  women  was  speedily  improved.  State  legislation 
gave  them  fuller  rights  of  property  and  a  better  social  statue  than 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Knglish  common  law,  and  the  re- 
spectful deference  with  which  they  were  treated  was  remarked 
by  travellers  as  a  singular  exception  to  the  general  imperfection 
of  American  male  manners,  and  as  in  fact  tending  to  affect  in- 
auspiciously  the  grace  of  female  manners. 

_  When  negro  slavery  began  to  excite  the  horror  of  sensitive 
minds,  it  became  necessary  to  re-examine  the  foundations  of 
society  and  find  a  theory  which  would,  in  asserting  the  ultimate 
similarity  and  equality  of  all  men,  condemn  the  ownership  of  one 
man  by  another.     This  was  dune  by  recurring  to  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  and  the  DerUration  of  Independence.  Two  qaestions 
speedily  suggested  tfaemselros.  If  all  men  of  whatever  race  are 
equal,  what  of  women  T  If  equality  be  an  absolute  and,  so  to 
speak,  indefeasible  truth  and  principle,  what  does  it  import) 
Does  it  cover  merely  the  passive  rights  of  citizenship,  the  right 
to  freedom  and  protection  for  person  and  property  t  or  does  it 
extend  to  the  active  right  of  participating  in  the  government  of 
the  Commonwealth  t  "  We  demand  freedom  for  the  negro.  Do 
we  also  demand  a  share  in  the  government  f  If  we  do,  are  not 
women  at  least  as  well  entitled  t  If  we  do  not,  it  is  because  we 
see  that  the  negro  is  bo  ignorant  and  altogether  t>ackward  as  to 
be  unfit  to  exercise  political  power.  But  can  this  be  said  of 
women  1  The  considerations  which  might  apply  to  the  case  of 
the  liberated  negro  dn  not  apply  to  her,  for  she  is  educated  and 
capable.     How,  then,  can  she  be  excluded  T " 

This  was  an  abstract  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  because 
there  had  not  as  yet  been  any  substantial  demand  by  women  for 
political  rights.  But  it  was  on  the  basis  of  abstract  right  that 
they  were  proceeding.  Theory  is  potent  with  those  who  are 
themselves  appealing  from  an  actual  state  of  things  to  theory  and 
general  principles.  And  in  this  instance  a  practical  turn  was 
given  to  the  question  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  zealous 
and  helpful  workers  in  the  Abolitionist  movement  were  women. 
They  showed  as  much  courage  in  facing  obloquy  and  even  danger 
in  what  they  deemed  a  sacred  cause  as  Garrison  or  Lovejoy. 
They  filled  the  Abolition  societies  and  flocked  to  the  Abolitionist 
conventiona  They  were  soon  admitted  to  vote  and  hold  office 
in  those  organizations.  The  more  timid  or  conservative  mem- 
bers protested,  and  some  seceded.  But  in  an  aggressive  move- 
ment, as  in  a  revolution,  those  who  go  farthest  are  apt  to  fare 
best.  The  advocates  of  women's  claims  were  the  bolder  spirits 
who  retained  the  direction  of  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  The 
women  established  their  right  to  share  the  perils  of  the  combat 
and  the  glories  of  the  victory. 

The  claim  of  women  to  be  admitted  to  the  franchise  and  to 
public  office  would  no  doubt  have  l>een  made  sooner  or  later  in 
America  had  there  been  no  anti-slavery  agitation,  as  it  has  been 
made  in  England.  But  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  in  that 
agitation  have  tinged  its  subsequent  course.  They  invested  it  in 
the  eyes  of  one  set  of  persons  with  a  species  of  consecration, 
while  providing  it  with  a  body  of  trained  workers  and  a  pre- 
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cedent  inspiring  hope  and  teaching  patience.  To  minds  of  an 
opposite  cast  they  gave  it  a  flavour  of  sentinientaliam,  crotcheti- 
ness,  and  of  what  used  to  be  called  in  America  "radicalism."* 
While  the  struggle  against  slavery  continued,  the  questiou  was 
content  to  stand  back,  but  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
admission  of  the  negroes  to  the  franchise,  it  has  come  to  the  front, 
and  continues  to  be  actively  pressed.  There  are  now  women's 
BufEroge  societies  in  most  parts  of  the  North  and  West.  An 
annual  convention  of  delegates  from  these  societies  is  held,  which 
stimulates  the  local  workers  and  resolves  on  a  plan  of  operations.^ 
Proposals  for  the  admission  of  women  to  this  or  that  species  of 
suffrage  are  sedulously  iu*ged  on  State  legislatures.  In  every 
Congress  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  recognizing 
women  as  voters  is  submitted.  Neither  House  has  so  far  ac- 
cepted the  amendment,  and  the  chance  of  ita  being  passed  by 
three-fourtlis  of  the  States  is  at  present  very  small.  Once  or 
twice  women  have  been  nominated  as  candidates  for  the  Pre- 
sidency, though  none  has  ever  put  out  a  list  of  presidential 
electors  pledged  to  support  her  candidature. 

These  efforts  have  borne  some  fruit,  though  less  than  the 
party  counted  on  twenty-five  years  ago.  So  far  as  1  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  the  different 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  the  political  rights  of  women 
stand  as  follows : — 

In  no  State  bos  the  suffrage  in  elections  to  the  State  legis- 
lature and  State  offices  been  extended  to  women,  and  therefore 
they  nowhere  enjoy  the  right  of  voting  in  Federal  elections. 
Amendments  to  State  constitutions  purporting  to  confer  this 
suffrage  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  in  several  States; 
but  the  people  have  invariably  rejected  them,  and  generally  by 
a  decisive  vote.  In  three  Territories,  however,  the  right  of 
voting  at  legislative  elections  has  been  given  by  the  legislature  of 
the  Territory,  and  in  one  of  those,  Wyoming,^  it  is  still  enjoyed. 

^  Tbe  word  "  radical,"  frocjuently  applied  outside  the  sxihere  of  para  poll- 
tics,  cj/.  to  theology,  seems  in  American  vsa  to  denote  r&ther  a  tendency  than  a 
party. 

•  Tlie  first  Womln's  Convention  was  held  in  1848. 

*  Notice  tbat  in  these  Territories  it  was  not  a  guueral  vote  of  tbe  citisenB  but  a 
Tote  of  the  legislature  that  coufurred  the  miffrage  on  woniexi,  because,  as  just  ob« 
serredi  there  have  been  States  in  which  the  legislature  bos  passed  couBtitutioual 
amendments  for  tbe  same  porpofle,  but  the  people  voting  at  the  polls  have 
rejected  thorn.  In  Territories  there  is  do  constitution,  and  therefore  no  popular 
vote.     According  to  Governor  Hoyt  of  Wyoming,  women's  luffnige  was  carried 


In  Utah  it  was  aholished  hy  a  Federal  statute,  because  thought 
to  be  exercieeU  hy  the  Monnon  wives  at  the  bidiling  of  their 
polygamous  husbands,  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  polygamic 
party.  In  Washington  Territory  the  law  which  conferred  it  in 
1883  was  declared  invalid  by  the  courts  in  1887,  because  its 
nature  had  not  been  properly  described  in  the  title ;  was 
re-enacted  immediately  afterguards,  and  has  now  (1888)  been 
again  declav»^d  invalid  by  the  U.S.  Territorial  Court,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Act  of  Congress  organizing  the  Territorial 
legislature  does  not  empower  It  to  extend  the  suifragu  to 
women. 

In  fourteen  States  ^  women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  elections 
of  school  officers,  or  on  some  rjuestion  connected  with  schools  j 
and  in  several  other  States  (nine  at  least),  as  well  as  in  tliese 
fourteen,  they  may  be  chosen  to  fill  school  oflices,  such  as  that 
of  school  visitor,  or  superintendent,  or  member  of  a  school 
committea  They  also  enjoy  '* school  suffrage"  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  Dakota  and  Idaho,  as  well  as  iu  Wyoming  and 
AVashington. 

In  two  States,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,   women  have  the 

there,  iu  1869,  by  the  arts  of  oae  man.  Hia  account  is  as  follows  :  "One  larg6< 
hearted  l^islator  in  Wyoming  went  and  talked  with  other  members  of  tlie  Icgisls- 
ttire.  They  smiled.  But  he  got  one  of  the  lawycn  to  help  him  draw  up  a  short 
bill,  which  he  introduced.  It  waa  considered  Kud  discussed.  People  smtlsd 
gtmerally.  Tlicre  w&ii  not  much  expectation  that  anything  of  that  sort  would  bo 
done  ;  but  this  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  who  managed  the  party  card  is  such  a  way 
aa  to  get,  as  he  believed,  enough  Tote-s  to  carry  the  measure  before  it  waa  brought 
to  the  test.  Thus  he  said  to  the  Democrats  :  '  We  have  a  Republican  goromor 
and  a  Democratic  Assembly.  Now  then.  If  we  can  carry  this  bill  through  the 
Assembly,  and  the  Governor  vetoes  It,  we  shall  have  made  a  point,  yon  know  ;  we 
^all  have  shown  our  libcmUty  and  lost  nothing.  But  keep  still ;  don't  say  any- 
thing about  it'  They  promised.  Ue  then  went  to  the  Republicans  and  told 
them  that  the  Democrats  were  going  to  support  his  measure,  and  that  if  thcjf 
didn't  want  to  lose  caplt&l  they  had  better  vote  for  it  too.  lie  didn't  tbink  thvre 
would  be  enough  of  them  to  carry  it ;  bat  the  vote  would  be  on  record,  and  thoa 
defeat  the  game  of  the  other  party.  And  they  likewise  agreed  to  vote  for  it.  So 
when  the  bill  came  to  a  vote  it  went  right  through  I  The  members  looked  at 
each  other  iu  ostoni^hmont,  for  they  liadii't  iuteuikd  to  do  it,  quite.  Then  tbey 
laughed,  and  said  it  Was  a  good  joke,  but  they  had  'got  the  Governor  in  a  fix.' 
So  the  bill  went,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  John  A.  Campbell,  who  was  then 
Governor — the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming — and  he  promptly 
signed  it  I  Uii  heart  woa  right  1" — Address  deUvowl  at  Fhiladolphia  In 
1882. 

>  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minucsoto, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Now  York,  Now  Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermout,  Wiscon- 
sin. Women  enjoy  school  and  maniclpol  fnDchlae  Id  the  CuAdion  Provincea  at 
Ontario  and  Nova  Scotiai 
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right  of  voting,  though  not  in  person,  upon  the  question  of 
granting  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  A  bill  to  confer 
the  same  right  vas  lost  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  1888 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only.  A  similar  proposal  waa  de- 
feated in  the  legislature  of  Iowa  in  March  1888. 

In  one  State,  Kansas,  women  have  recently  received  the 
suffirage  in  all  municipal  elections  in  towns  or  villages  of  more 
than  500  inhabitants.  They  exercised  the  privilege  for  the  first 
time  in  April  1887,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  watched 
with  much  interest.^ 

In  those  States  where  women  possess  the  school  suffrage  it  is 
reported  that  extremely  few  vote  ;  and  this  is  ascribed  partly  to 
indifTerence,  partly  to  the  difficulty  which  women  of  the  humbler 
class  experience  in  leaving  their  homes  to  go  to  the  poll.  In 
Minneapolis,  a  city  of  200,000  people,  one  is  told  that  only  two 
or  three  hundred  women  usually  vote  at  school  elections,  and  in 
Massachusetts  the  number  of  women  going  to  the  poll  declined 
rapidly  after  the  first  few  years. 

In  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  women  serve  as  jurorsi,  and  ia— 
the  Territory  of  Washington  they  served  from  1884  to  1887, 
when  the  legislature,  in  re-granting  the  right  of  voting,  omitted 
to  grant  the  duty  or  privilege  of  jury  service.  Those  whose 
opinions  I  have  inquired  inform  me  that  the  presence  of  women 
on  juries  was  deemed  a  grave  evil ;  and  that  in  prosecutions  for 
gambling  or  tho  sale  of  intoxicants  a  defendant  hud  no  chance 
before  them.  It  is  also  stated  that  comparatively  few  went  to 
the  poll  As  regards  Wyoming  Territory,  where  the  experiment 
has  been  longest  at  work  both  as  regards  full  sufirage  and  jury 
service,  the  balance  of  such  evidence  as  I  could  collect  seems  to 
be  unfavourable,  though  both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  women's  suffrage  foel  so  strongly  on  the  matter  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  much  allowance  must  be  made,  in  weighing  testimony, 
for  a  partisan  bias.  One  of  the  most  trustworthy  authorities 
writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

"  After  the  first  excitement  is  over,  it  b  impossible  to  get 
respectable  women  out  to  vote  except  every  two  or  three  years 
on  some  purely  emotional  question  like  Prohibition  or  other 
temperance  legislation.     The  effect  on  family  life  seems  to  be 

'  SimlUr  proposals  luvo  within  tbo  last  two  ycArs  been  defetted  in  Iowa, 
MAUachoMtta,  Michigan,  and  New  York.  There  U  a  citf  in  Kvuu  wbon  tin 
mayor  and  some  or  aU  of  the  cooncU  an  women. 


nil ;  cezioinl^r  not  liadi  but  after  a  year  or  two  it  is  found  that 
the  women  of  the  worst  classes  are  those  that  most  regularly  go 
to  the  polls."  ^  Ab  regards  Wasiungton  Territory,  a  gentleman 
of  standing  resident  there  writes  me  that  "few  women  took 
advantage  of  the  ballot  privilege,  aud  most  of  them  were  greatly 
relieved  that  the  responsibility  was  removed."  However,  the 
WbmefCs  Jownud  of  Boston  declares  that  the  women  used  their 
right  freely. 

No  evidence  has  come  in  my  way  tending  to  show  that 
politics  either  in  Wyoming  or  in  Washington  are  in  any  way 
purer  than  in  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories.  The  most 
that  seems  to  be  alleged  is  that  they  arc  no  worse  ;  or,  as  the 
Americans  express  it,  *'  Things  are  very  much  what  they  were 
before,  only  more  so."  The  experience  of  Wyoming  is  of  slight 
value;  it  is  a  very  small  and  raw  community,  which  in  1880 
had  a  population  of  only  20,000.  That  of  Washington  is 
entitled  to  more  weight  j  and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the 
legislature  of  that  Territory,  instead  of  using  the  opportunity, 
given  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory 
in  1887,  of  getting  rid  of  women's  suffrage  without  a  formal 
repeal,  ro-enactod  the  law  forthwith.  An  organ  of  the  women's 
suffrage  party  says  that  "  the  remonstrance  against  re-enactment 
was  signed  by  112  women,  but  that  the  petition  of  the  suffrar 
gists  was  over  a  mile  in  length." 

Wherever  the  suffrage  or  any  other  public  right  has  been  given, 
it  is  given  equally  to  married  and  to  unmarried  women.*  No 
one  dreams  of  drawing  any  distinction  between  the  claims  of 
the  single  and  the  married,  or  of  making  marriage  entail  dis- 
franchisement. To  do  so  would  be  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
American  legislation,  and  would  indeed  involve  a  much  grosser 
anomaly  or  injustice  than  the  exclusion  of  all  women  alike  from 
political  functions.  This  point,  therefore,  on  which  much  con- 
troversy has  arisen  in  England,  has  given  no  trouble  in  the 
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^  GoTsraor  Hoj^  of  Wyoming  Id  the  address  above  cited,  delivered  in  1882t 
sod  since  publUhed  as  u  fuiiuphlet,  prescnU  a  more  favoarable  btttnther  vagne 
and  luuatiafytag  view  of  the  matter. 

'  ^  la  a  few  Stnt«s  however  {e.g.  Indinna  and  Oregon),  school  snftage  is  limited 
to  women  who  are  heads  of  fiunilias,  because  these  only  are  doomed  to  be 
interested  in  refl^>6ct  of  children;  and  in  a  few  {e.g.  Michigan,  Indiana,  mud 
Orvgoo)  there  are  property  qualifications  of  small  omount  attached  to  the 
adiool  «uf&a^  io  tltu  case  of  women  which  ato  not  re<^uir«d  in  the  ciun  tit 


United  States  :  and  similarly,  the  Americans  always  assumo  that 
wherever  women  receive  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election  to 
any  oflice,  they  become  as  a  matter  of  course  eligible  for  the 
office  itself.  In  some  cases  eligibility  for  the  office  has  preceded 
the  gift  of  the  suffrage.  There  are  States  in  which  women  have 
no  school  suffrage,  but  are  chosen  to  school  offices ;  and  States 
(Massachusetts  for  instance)  in  which  they  have  no  vote  at 
municipal  or  Stat«  elections,  but  where  they  are  placed  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education  or  the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners. 
It  would  bo  deemed  in  the  last  degree  illogical  to  give  women 
municipal  sutTrage^  and  not  allow  a  woman  to  be  chosen  Mayoress, 
to  give  State  (and  therewith  congressional)  sufTrage  and  not 
allow  a  woman  to  enter  both  the  State  legislature  and  Congress, 
to  give  suiTrage  at  the  presidential  election  and  yet  disqualify  a 
woman  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.^ 

"  What/'  it  will  be  asked,  "  are  the  forces  by  which  the 
Women's  Rights  movement  ia  now  pressed  forward  1  Wliat  are 
the  arguments  used  to  support  it?  Are  they  of  a  theoretical  or 
of  a  practical  nature  t  Is  it  on  the  ground  of  abstract  justice 
and  democratic  principle  that  the  battle  is  being  fought,  or  is 
it  alleged  that  women  sutler  from  positive  disabilities  and 
hardships  which  nothing  but  an  equal  share  in  pohtical  power 
will  remove  V 

Both  sets  of  arguments  are  employed ;  but  those  of  a 
theoretical  order  seem  to  hold  the  chief  place.  In  all  or  nearly 
all  States  married  women  have  complete  rights  to  their  property; 
in  most,  mothers  have  rights  considerable,  if  not  quite  equal  to 
those  of  fathers,  in  the  guardianship  of  their  children ;  in  all, 
women  enjoy  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  are  admissible 
to  professions  and  the  training  needed  for  professions,  while  the 
laws  of  divorce,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them  in  other  respects, 
are  rarely  more  indulgent  to  husbands  than  to  wives.  Although 
therefore  the  advocates  of  women's  sufTrage  expect  some  tan- 
gible legislative  benefita  to  woman  from  her  admission  to  the 
franchise,  especially  in  the  way  of  obtaining  better  protection 
for  women  and  children,  the  case  on  this  side  does  not  seem,  so 
&r  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  be  an  urgent  one,  or  to 
excite  much  strength  of  feeling.     It  is  rather  because  the  ex* 


^  Women  ut  not  UBfreqatntly  appointed  to  posta  cotmected  with  legisliittTfl 
boditij.  I  found  in  Waafaington  Territory  tbat  tbey  had  been  choseti  to  be  clerks 
And  m««wag«rs  lo  oa«  or  other  gf  the  HouBee  of  the  Territorial  legislataro. 
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le^tbit  it  k  aovunlj  reterted  U  seeoM  lo  be  bettered 
Uttt  A  aebier  aod  more  riguioii*  tjrpe  oi  wamaahood  woeld  be 
dereioped  by  tbe  eooiplele  meogoation  of  her  eqoeiity,  a  wider 
tad  gnader  ^here  of  mtOoa  opened  to  ber  efforts.  Perhaps 
the  oommooeet  ngammat  m  contsiaed  in  the  quesuon.  *^Wby 
not  Y  Whet  reeeon  can  yoa  gire^  jrou  whose  Sorekthcrs  revolted 
from  En^snd  becsaae  repreeentetioa  was  not  suifBred  to  go  with 
tUBstioD,  you.  who  sbdiuJJj  repast  the  Decfavetion  of  Independ- 
eaee  ss  if  it  were  the  Nicene  Oeed,  joa  who  tveotj  jears  ago 
enfranddsed  ignorant  negroes,  for  excluding  from  the  snffirsge 
women  who  pey  tezee,  who  are  within  the  resaoo  sad  mesniBg 
of  the  Declaration  of  1776,  who  are  far  more  intellectnaUy  and 
morally  competent  than  the  coloured  millioofi  of  the  Sooth  f 
Thifl  appeal,  whieh  becomes  all  the  stronger  as  an  eryiMMMfiais 
ad  hcmimem  becaaae  the  American  man  is  exceptionaliy  deferential 
to  women,  and  the  American  statesman  exceptionally  dispoeed 
to  comply  with  erery  request  which  is  urgently  pressed  upon 
him,  is  the  kernel  of  the  suffragist  case.  However,  it  derives  no 
■mall  praeticaJ  aid  firom  a  practical  consideration.  The  one 
qoaitaon  of  current  politics  which  heartily  interests  women  is 
die  question  of  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 
This  is  also  the  question  which  excites  not  perhaps  the  widest 
yet  certainly  the  keenest  interest  in  the  minds  of  a  great  host 
of  male  voters.  The  enemies  of  the  liquor  traffic  have  therefore 
a  strong  motive  for  desiring  to  see  their  voting  power  reinforced 
by  those  whose  aid  would  secure  victory ;  and  in  fact  Pro- 
hibitionist Conventions  almost  always  deehue  in  favour  of 
women's  suffrage. 

Tet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sentimental  arguments 
are  all  on  one  side.  There  is  a  widespread  apprebeudion  that  to 
brin^;  women  into  politics  miglit  lower  their  social  position, 
diminish  men*s  deference  for  them,  harden  and  roughen  them, 
and,  as  it  is  expressed,  "brush  the  bloom  off  the  flowers,"  This 
feeling  is  at  least  as  stron<^  among  women  as  among  men.  I  am 
inclin^.-d  to  think,  though  of  course  this  is  more  conjecture,  that 
the  proportion  of  women  who  desire  tlie  suffrage  is  much  smaller 
in  America  than  in  Eugland.  Of  the  many  American  ladies  whose 
opinion  I  inquired,  the  enormous  majority  expressed  themselves 
hostile ;  and  I  hear  that  quite  recently  a  Tiadies'  Anti-Suffrage 
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League  has  been  formed  ia  Massachusetts,  whereas  in  England 
no  similar  organization  has  been  ever  created  among  either  men 
or  women.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  movement  has  in  America 
found  scarcely  any  support  among  what  may  be  called  the 
"  upper  classes."  Women's  sutfragiam  is  thought  '*  bad  form," 
is  supposed  to  betoken  a  want  of  culture  and  refinement  The 
same  reproach  attached  forty  years  ago  to  Al>olitionism.  It  has 
certainly  been  an  injury  to  the  cause  that  some  few  of  its  pro- 
minent advocates,  disavowed  no  doubt  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
su&age  party,  have  also  advocated  a  general  unsettlement  of 
the  relations  between  the  sexes,  and  that  a  few  others  have  been 
too  masculine  in  their  manners  and  discourse.  The  sentimental 
aversion  to  seeing  women  immersed  in  politics  is  all  the  greater, 
because '*  politics  "  have  a  technical  moaning  which  ia  repp,llent 
to  refined  Americans ;  and  the  practical  objocition  to  doubling 
coustituencics  which  are  already  enormous^ — a  member  of  Congress 
represents  about  five  times  as  many  voters  as  an  English  member 
of  Parliament — is  strongly  felt  by  philosophic  publicists.  Even 
those  who  desire  to  see  the  sate  of  intoxicants  restricted  feel 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  attaining  their  object  by  the 
votes  of  women,  because  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  prohibitory 
legislation,  already  serious  whore  the  drinking  minority  is  strong, 
would  bo  much  greater  if  a  majority  of  men  in  favour  of  keeping 
bars  and  saloons  open  were  overborne  by  a  minority  of  men 
turned  into  a  majority  by  the  votes  of  women. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  in  a  democratic  country  all 
changes  are  towaids  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage,  that 
democratic  legislatures  are  like  the  unjust  judge  in  the  parable, 
and  will  yield  to  importunity  what  they  might  refuae  to  justice, 
in  short,  that  whatever  an  active  section  continues  to  press  for  it 
will  sooner  or  later  obtain.  But  this  assumption  may  be  too 
hasty.  True  it  is  that  so  far  the  agitation  for  the  grant  of 
suffrage  to  women  has  been  met  by  little  in  the  way  of  counter 
agitation,  that  democratic  doctrine  has  still  power  over  the 
American  mind,  that  the  support  of  the  Prohibitionist  party  ia 
an  important  factor  in  the  problem.  Yet  who  can  toll  whether 
the  movement  will  evoke  as  much  enthusiasm  during  the  next 
thirty  years  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  thirty  t  WTien  the 
group  of  Abolitionist  leaders,  already  sadly  thinned  by  death, 
pass  finally  off  the  stage,  will  men  and  women  of  equal  ardour 
arise  to  fill  their  places  1  Will  the  Abolitionist  spirit,  which 
VOL.  II  2  p 
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insisted  on  giving  ftiU  political  effect  to  the  conception  of  equal 
human  righto,  be  as  intense  in  the  next  generation  as  in  that 
which  saw  the  horrors  of  slavery?  Will  what  may  be  called,  in 
no  disparaging  sense,  the  sentimental  tonilency  in  politics  be  as 
strong  then  as  it  is  even  today  1  The  liquor  question  may 
possibly  be  settled,  or  at  least  so  far  settled  us  no  longer  to 
dominate  politics,  and  otlier  questions  may  come  up,  thrusting 
female  suflft^ige  into  the  baekgroumi.  The  remarkable  progress 
which  the  movement  baa  made  in  England  chcei*&  its  American 
adherents ;  but  it  has  some  advantages  in  England  which  it 
wants  in  America.  In  England  the  Liberal  party,  which  is 
apt  to  bo  the  party  of  theory  and  sentiment,  has  favoured 
it,  because  less  afraid  of  change,  and  more  disposed  to  admit 
every  one  to  political  power ;  while  the  Tory  party  has  latterly 
favoured  it  in  the  belief  that  women  are  conservative  in 
their  tendencies,  and  wonld  support  the  Elstablished  Church  and 
established  insiitutious  generally.  It  has  thus  hud  the  mre  good 
fortune  of  drawing  support  from  both  camps,  though  for  different 
reasons.  But  in  America  most  of  the  leaders  of  both  the  great 
parties  seem  unfriendly,  perhaps  because  the  introduction  of  a 
vast  mass  of  new  voters  might  strain  the  party  machinery,  and 
bring  in  an  incalculable  and  therefore  disagreeable  element 
Both  parties  already  dislike  the  Prohibitionists,  becanse  they 
cut  across  the  legitimate  party  organizations  and  contests  :  the 
introduction  of  women  would,  it  is  thought,  aggravate  this  mis- 
chieL  Some  one  may  say  that  this  ought  to  commend  the  suffrage 
movement  to  the  Reforming  or  Independent  party,  which  attacks 
the  Bo^alled  "  Machine  Men  "  of  both  Kepublicans  and  Demo- 
crats. In  point  of  fact,  however,  very  few  of  the  Reformers 
advocate  women's  suffrage,  apparently  because  they  are  opposed 
to  "  sentimentalism,"  and  think  that  "  politics  "  as  now  practised 
would  do  more  hiinn  to  womon  than  women  could  possibly  do 
good  to  politics. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  make  an  impartial 
observer  doubt  whether  full  political  suffrage,  as  distinguished 
from  school  or  municipal  suffrage,  is  likely  to  be  granted  to 
women  in  many  States  of  the  Union  Mnthin  the  next  thirty 
years,  for  of  the  remoter  future  it  would  be  rash  to  speak.  Still 
it  must  be  remembered  that  considerable  advances  have  been 
made,  and  that  where  any  form  of  suffrage  haa  been  once  granted 
it  has  never,  except  in  the  wholly  exceptional  case  of  Utah,  been 
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withdrawn.  The  suffragists  have  some  grounds  for  the  confi- 
dence of  victory  they  express.  If  they  can  bring  the  public 
opinion  of  women  themselves  over  to  their  side,  they  will  succeed. 
To  a  European  observer  the  question  seems  one  rather  of  social 
than  of  political  moment.  If  he  sees  little  reason  to  expect  an 
improvement  in  politics  from  the  participation  of  women  in 
elections  and  their  admission  to  Congress  and  to  high  political 
office,  neither  does  he  find  much  cause  for  fear.  Such  misgiviDgs 
as  he  entertains  are  of  a  different  natura 
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The  question  which  in  one  form  or  another  every  European 
politician  has  during  the  last  half-century  been  asking  about  the 
United  States,  is  the  broad  question,  How  does  democracy 
answer?  No  other  country  has  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
democratic  government  on  so  large  a  scale,  with  so  many  minor 
variations,  for  the  State  govemmonta  are  thirty -eight  autonomous 
democracies,  or  with  such  advantages  of  geographical  position 
and  material  resources.  And  those  who  think  that  all  civilized 
countries  are  moving  towards  democracy,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  destined  to  rest  there,  find  the  question  an  important  one 
for  themselves.  The  reader  who  has  followed  thus  far  the 
account  I  have  tried  to  give  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  itA 
working,  of  the  State  Constitutions,  of  local  government,  of  the 
party  machinery,  of  the  influence  of  public  opinion  as  a  control- 
ling power  over  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  will  be 
content  witli  a  comparatively  brief  summary  of  the  results  to 
which  the  inquiries  made  under  these  heads  point. 

That  summary  naturally  falls  into  three  parts.  We  have 
to  ask  first,  how  far  the  faults  usually  charged  on  democracy 
are  present  in  America  ;  next,  what  are  the  special  faults  which 
characterize  it  there  ;  last,  what  are  the  strong  points  which  it 
has  developed- 

The  chief  faults  which  philosophers,  from  Plato  downwards  to 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  and  popular  writers  repeating  and  caricaturiiig 
the  dicta  of  philosophers,  have  attributed  to  democratic  govern- 
ments, are  the  following : — 

Weakness  in  emergencies,  incapacity  to  act  with  promptitude 
and  decision. 

Fickleness  and  instability,  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  con- 
sequent changes  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  in  executive  offici 
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Insubordination,  internal  dissensionfl,  disregard  of  authority, 
a  frequent  resort  to  violence,  bringing  on  an  anarchy  which  end^ 
in  military  tyranny. 

A  desire  to  level  down,  and  intolerance  of  greatness. 

Tyranny  of  the  majority  over  the  minority. 

A  love  of   novelty :    a   passion   for   changing  customs 
destroying  old  institutions. 

Ignorance  and  folly,  producing  a  liability  to  bo  deceived 
misled  ;  consequent  growth  of  demagogues  playing  on  the  passion^! 
and  selfishness  of  the  masses.  ^H 

I  do  not  say  that  this  list  exhausts  the  reproaches  dir^cte^^ 
against  democracy,  but  it  includes  those  which  are  most  often 
heard  and  are  best  worth  examining.  Most  of  them  are  dra^^l 
from  the  history  of  the  Greek  republics  of  antiquity  and  the 
Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  small  communities  where 
the  conditions  of  social  and  political  life  wore  so  different 
from  those  of  a  great  modern  country  that  we  ought  not  to 
expect  similar  results  to  follow  from  political  arrangements  called 
by  the  same  name.  However,  as  this  consideration  bas  not  pre- 
vented writers  and  statesmen,  even  in  our  own  day,  from  repeating 
the  old  censures,  and  indeed  from  mixing  together  in  one  repulsive 
potion  all  the  faults  that  belonged  to  small  aristocratic  republics 
with  all  that  can  belong  to  large  democratic  republics,  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  these  current  notions,  and  try  them  by 
the  light  of  the  facts  which  America  furnishes. 

Weakness  and  want  of  prtmipiiiud^ — The  American  democracy 
is  long-suffering  and  slow  in  rousing  itself ;  it  is  often  perplexed 
by  problems,  and  seems  to  grope  blindly  for  their  solution.  In 
the  dealings  with  England  and  France  wliich  preceded  the  war  of 
A.  D.  1812,  and  in  the  conduct  of  that  war,  its  government  showed 
some  irresolution  and  sluggishness.  The  habit  of  blustering  in 
its  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  and  the  internal  strife  over 
sla\'ery,  led  Europeans  to  think  it  lacked  firmnes.^  and  vigour. 
They  were  undeceived  in  1861,  While  it  seemed  iK)8sible  to 
avert  a  breach  with  the  Southern  slave-holders,  the  North 
was  willing  to  accept,  and  did  accept,  a  series  of  compromises 
whose  inadequacy  was  soon  revealed.  The  North  was  ill  led  in 
Congress,  and  the  South  was  boldly  if  not  wiaely  led.  Yet  when 
the  crisis  arrived,  the  North  put  forth  its  power  \^ith  a  sudden- 
ness and  resolution  which  surprised  the  world.  There  was  no 
faltering  in  the  conduct  of  a  struggle  which  for  two  long  years 
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French  and  EngUali  statesmen  deemed  hopeless.  The  best 
of  the  North  freely  otferod  itself  to  be  shed  on  the  battlefields 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  ;  while  in 
enormous  debt  was  incurred  in  equipping  army  after  army.  Aj* 
every  one  knows,  the  Southern  people  displayed  no  loas  vigonr 
even  when  the  tide  had  evidently  began  to  turn  against  th«iD. 
and  the  hope  of  European  intervention  died  away.  If  want 
of  force^  dash,  and  courage  in  moments  of  danger  is  a  defect  gcfie^ 
rally  chargeable  on  popular  govemmentSf  it  was  not  then  charge- 
able on  the  United  States.  But  the  doctrine  is  one  which  fiwk 
littljB  to  support  it  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  history,  whiU 
there  are  many  instances  to  tl\e  contrary  :  witness  the  war  of  tha 
Swiss  against  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  defence  of  Florenoa 
against  Charles  the  Fifth. 

Fickleness  and  iMiahiliiy. — The  indictment  fails  on  thii 
count  also.  The  people  are  open  to  sudden  impulses,  and  in 
])articular  States  there  have  been  ill-considered  innovations  and 
a  readiness  to  try  wild  experiments,  such  as  those  I  have 
described  in  California.  But  taking  the  nation  as  a  whole,  its 
character  is  marked  by  tenacity  of  beliefs  and  adherence  to 
leaders  once  chosen.  The  opposite  charge  of  stabbomnees  in 
refusing  to  be  convinced  by  argument  and  to  admit  the  failings 
of  men  who  have  establisheil  some  title  to  gratitude,  might  more 
plausibly  bo  preferred.  Western  fanners  suffer  from  the  high 
jirice  of  the  clothea  they  wear  and  the  implements  tliey  use,  but 
having  an  idea  that  a  protective  tAriff  makes  somehow  for  the 
good  of  the  country  they  have  hitherto  remained  protectionista 
How  little  did  the  blunders  of  President  Oruni's  first  mdmini*- 
tratiou,  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  knot  of  men  who  surroiindrd 
liim,  playing  u[}ou  the  political  iuexpciience  of  a  blunt  soldier, 
impair  the  loyalty  of  the  masses  to  the  man  whose  sword  bad 
saved  the  Union.  Congressmen  and  State  officials  are  no  doubt 
often  changodf  but  they  are  changed  in  pursuance  of  a  doctrine 
and  a  habit  in  which  the  interests  of  a  class  are  involved,  not 
from  any  fickleness  in  the  people.^ 

IwuhordinaHon  and  contempt  for  authority, — On  this  head  tba  i 
evidence  is  more  conflicting.  There  are  States,  and  dties;  in 
which  the  laws  are  imjK'rfocUy  enforced.  Uomicido  is  hardly  ■ 
crime  in  some  parts  of  the  South — tliat  is  to  say,  a  man  who 
kills  another  is  not  always  arrested,  often  not  convicted  when 
^  8m  Chap.  XX.  la  Vol  I. 
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an'oated  and  put  on  his  trial,  very  rarely  hangod  when  conviotod. 
One  might  almost  say  tliat  private  war  is  recognized  by  opinion  in 
these  districts,  as  it  was  in  Europe  during  the  earlier  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  West,  again,  particulariy  in  such  south-western 
States  as  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  brigandage  seems  to  bo 
regarded  with  a  certain  amusement,  rising  into  sympathy,  by  a 
part  of  the  peaceable  population.  Having  arisen  partly  out  of 
the  Border  ruffianism  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  partly  among  men  who  were  constantly  engaged  in  skir- 
mishing with  the  Indian  trilws,  there  is  a  flavour  of  romance 
about  it,  which  ceases  to  gild  tlie  exploits  of  train-robbers  only 
when  their  activity  threatens  the  commercial  interests  of  a  rising 
city.  Jesse  James,  tho  notorious  bandit  of  Missouri,  and  his 
brothers,  were  pojiular  heroes  in  the  region  they  infested,  much 
like  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  in  the  ballads  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  England.  These  phenomena  are,  however,  explicable 
by  other  causes  than  democratic  government.  Tho  homicidal 
habits  of  the  South  are  a  relic  of  that  semi-barbarism  which 
slavery  kept  alive  long  after  the  northern  free  States  had  reached 
the  level  of  European  order.  Brigandage  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  a  mounted  gendarmerie  in  the  vast  and  thinly-peopled  Farther 
West,  and  there  is  no  gendarmerie  because  tho  Federal  govern- 
ment leaves  the  States  and  Territories  to  create  their  own,  and 
thne  unsettled  communities,  being  well  armed,  prefer  to  take 
care  of  themselves  rather  than  spend  their  scanty  corporate  funds 
on  a  task  which  in  such  a  region  could  not  be  effectively  per- 
formed except  at  a  cost  disproportionate  to  the  result* 

Lynch  law  is  not  unknown  in  more  civUized  regions,  such  &s 
Indiana,  Ohio,  even  western  New  York.  Now  lynch  law,  how- 
over  shocking  it  may  seem  to  Europeans,  is  far  removed  from 
arbitrary   violence.      According   to    the    testimony   of  careful 


'  Unrder  doei  not  aeem  to  be  dealt  with  quiU  firmly  enough  even  in  some  of 
tho  Northern  Statej.  ' '  There  \a  no  subject  withiD  the  domain  of  legislation  in 
which  improvemGnt  is  so  needed  ta  in  the  law  against  munlur.  The  practical 
inununity  that  crime  etijoya  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  delay,  dlfB- 
oalty,  and  uncertainly  in  enforcing  tlie  law  almost  everywhere,  ii  a  reproach  to 
our  cirihzntiou.  Efforts  to  oavo  assassins  from  punishment  ore  so  stn^naons,  the 
chances  of  escape  so  nameroux,  and  the  proceedings  so  protracted,  that  the  law 
has  few  terrors  for  those  dlipaied  to  viaUte  iu*' — Addresa  before  the  American 
Bar  AMociation,  delivered  iu  1861  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps,  President  of  the 
Association. 

*  There  ia  always  a  oberiir,  whose  biuinoBS  it  is  to  pnmue  criminal^  and 
them  if  conricted,  but  much  deiwuda  on  his  indlvidnal  vigonr. 
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obflervers,  it  is  very  seldom  abused,  and  its  pi-oceedinga  are 
generally  conducted  with  some  regularity  of  form  as  well  as 
fairness  of  spirit.  What  are  the  circumstances  1  Those  higlily 
technical  rubs  of  judicial  procedure  and  still  more  technical  nilea 
of  evidence  which  America  owes  to  the  En^^dish  common  law, 
and  which  have  in  some  States  retained  antiquated  niinutiaa 
now  expunged  from  English  practice,  or  been  rendered  by  new 
legislation  too  favourablfl  to  prisoners,  liave  to  bo  applied  in 
districts  where  popxdatiun  is  thin,  where  there  are  very  few 
officers,  either  for  tlie  apprehension  of  offenders,  or  for  the 
hunting  up  of  evidence  against  them,  and  where,  according  to 
common  belief,  both  judges  and  juries  are  occasionally  **  squared  *' 
or  "got  at"  Many  crimes  would  go  unpunished  if  some  more 
S[>e6dy  and  efficient  method  of  dealing  with  them  were  not 
adopted.  This  method  ia  found  in  a  volunteer  jury,  summoned 
by  the  leading  local  citizens,  or  in  very  clear  cases,  by  a  simple 
seizure  and  execution  of  the  ciiminaL  Why  not  create  an 
efficient  police  7  Because  crime  is  uncommon  in  many  districts 
— in  such  a  district^  for  instance,  as  western  New  York  and 
Ohio, — and  the  people  have  deliberately  concluded  that  it  is 
cheaper  and  simpler  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  a  police  is  needed  than  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  organizing  and  paying  a  force  for  which  there  is  usually 
no  employment.  If  it  be  urged  that  they  are  thus  forming  habits 
of  lawlessness  in  themselves,  the  Americans  reply  that  experienco 
does  not  seem  to  make  this  probable,  because  lawlessness  does 
not  increase  among  the  farming  population,  and  has  disappeared 
from  places  where  the  rudeness  or  simjtlicity  of  societj 
formerly  rendered  lynch  law  necessary.  However,  the  so-called 
"  Molly  Maguire "  conspiracy,  which  vexed  and  terrified  Penn- 
sylvania for  several  years,  showed  the  want  of  a  vigorous  and 
highly-trained  police.  A  sort  of  secret  society  organized  a 
succession  oF  murders,  much  like  the  Italian  I'amorra,  which 
remained  undetected  till  a  daring  man  succeeded  in  ])ersuading 
the  conspirators  to  admit  him  among  them.  He  shared  their 
schemes,  and  learnt  to  know  their  persons  and  deeds,  then  turned 
upon  them  and  brought  them  to  justice.  This  remarkable  case 
illustrates  not  any  neglect  of  law  or  tenderness  for  crime,  but 
mainly  the  power  of  a  combination  which  can  keep  its  secrets. 
Once  detected,  the  Molly  Maguircs  were  severely  dealt  with. 
The  Pittsburg  riots  of  1877,  and  the  Cincinnati  riots  of   1884, 
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alaiincd  the  Americans  thcmsclvos,  so  long  accustomed  to 
donietjtic  tranquillity  as  to  have  forgotten  those  volcanic  forces 
which  lie  smouldering  in  all  ignoraut  masses,  ready  to  burst  forth 
upon  sufficient  excitement.  Tlie  miners  and  ironworkers  of  the 
Pittsburg  district  are  rough  fellows,  many  of  them  recent 
immigrants  who  have  not  yet  acquired  American  habits  of  order ; 
nor  would  there  have  been  anything  to  distinguish  this  Penn- 
sy  Ivan  tan  disturbance  from  thost?  which  happen  during  strikes  in 
England,  as,  for  instance,  at  Blackburn  a  few  years  ago,  or  in 
limes  of  distress  in  France,  us  at  Decazoville  in  1886,  had  it  been 
promptly  suppressed.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  proper  force 
on  the  spot.  The  governor  was  absent ;  the  mayor  and  other 
local  authorities  lost  their  heads ;  the  police,  feebly  handled, 
were  overpowered  ;  the  militia  showed  weakness ;  so  that  the 
riot  spread  in  a  way  which  surprised  its  authors,  and  the  mob 
raged  for  several  days  along  the  railroads  in  several  States, 
and  over  a  largo  area  of  manufacturing  and  mining  towns. 

The  moral  of  this  event  was  the  necessity,  even  in  a  land  of 
freedom,  of  keeping  a  force  strong  enough  to  repress  tumults  in 
their  first  stage.  The  Cincinnati  riot  began  in  an  attempt  to 
lynch  two  prisoners  who  were  thought  likely  to  escape  the 
punishment  they  richly  deser^'ed ;  and  it  would  probably  have 
ended  there  had  not  the  floating  rabble  of  this  city  of  300,000 
inhabitants  seized  the  opportunity  to  do  a  little  pillage  and  make 
a  great  noise  on  their  own  account.  Neither  sedition  had  any 
political  character,  nor  indeed  any  specific  object,  except  that  the 
Poiinsylvanian  mob  showed  special  enmity  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany. They  were  not  specially  products  of  democracy,  but  they 
are  unhappily  proofs  that  democracy  does  not  secure  the  good 
behaviour  of  its  worst  and  newest  citizens,  and  that  it  must  be 
prepared,  no  less  than  other  governments,  to  maintain  order  by 
the  prompt  and  stern  application  of  physical  force.^ 

One  hears  in  some  States  of  hiws  which  are  systematically 
evaded,  sometimes  by  tlie  connivance  of  officials  who  are  im- 
properly  induced   to   abstain   from    prosecuting    transgressors, 

'  There  U  a  grcAt  dlfTerence  between  tliffereut  States  and  cities  as  regar^ls  police 
arrange  niontB.  Tho  police  of  New  York  City  are  said  to  be  very  efficient  and 
■omowhat  too  promptly  severe  in  the  use  of  Ibeir  atBTSi.  Bnt  when  not  long  ago 
the  Htrikers  at  snme  of  the  railway  yards  In  Jeraey  City,  on  thp  other  hide  of  tho 
Hudson  River  from  New  York,  molested  the  xaen  who  had  taken  work  under  the 
couipanic£,  the  Inttcr  were  obllgml  to  hire  policemen  from  n.  private  firm  to  pro- 
tect their  employe's,     la  tamo  cities  the  police  an  anned  with  rovolvurs. 
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sometimes  with  the  general  consent  of  the  cominiinity  wfatdi 
perceives  that  they  cannot  be  enforced.  Thus  some  yenrt  kgo 
the  laws  against  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays  in  the  dty  of 
Chicago  wore  not  enforced.  The  bulk  of  the  population^  being 
GeiiDAn  and  Iriali,  disliked  them,  and  showed  its  dislike  by 
turning  out  of  the  municipal  ofHces  those  who  had  eaforowl 
them,  while  yet  the  law  remained  on  the  statuto-book  becaoK, 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  Illinois  (one  of  the  moat  expori- 
mental  of  the  newer  constitutions,  as  appears  from  it«  adopdoo 
of  minority  voting),  it  takes  a  majority  of  two- thirds  in  the 
legislature  to  repeal  an  Act;  and  the  rural  membera,  being 
Ijirgely  Prohibitionists,  stand  by  this  law  against  Sunday  deal- 
ing. When  in  Texas  I  heard  of  the  same  thing  as  happening  in 
the  city  of  San  Antonio,  and  doubt  not  that  it  occurs  in  manj 
cities.  Probably  more  laws  are  quietly  suffered  to  be  brol 
America  than  in  either  England  or  Germany.  On  the 
hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  credit  which  the  Americans  claim 
of  being  pre-eminently  a  law-abiding  people  is  borne  out  by  the 
perfect  public  order  and  the  general  security  of  property  and 
peraon  which  strikes  a  traveller  all  over  the  East,  the  luiddk 
States,  and  the  more  thickly  peopled  parts  of  the  West.*  Politi* 
cal  disturbances  arc  practically  unknown  outside  some  few  of  lb* 
southern  States,  where  there  are  occasional  collisions  between 
whites  and  blacks,  nor  are  they  frequent  or  virulent  in  tboee 
States.  Even  when  an  election  is  believed  to  have  been  fraudu- 
lently won,  the  result  is  respected,  because  it  is  externally  reg«- 
lar.  Fights  seldom  occur  at  elections ;  neither  party  distarti 
the  meetings  or  processions  of  the  other  in  the  hottest  preaidcafebJ 
campaigo.  Such  a  seties  of  disturbances  as  London  and  Luiieap 
shire  saw  in  the  beginning  of  188i!,  when  the  meetings  of  • 
number  of  members  of  Parliament  with  their  constituents  were 
broken  up  by  Irishmen,  or  party  opponents  masquerading  as 
Irishmen,  or  such  another  series  as  marked  the  close  of  the 
agitation  on  the  Franchise  Bill  in  1884,  excites  the  wonder  of 
Americans,  who  ask  whether  Englishmen  can  bo  fit  for  free 
govenunent  when  they  have  not  yet  learnt  to  let  their  opponents  fl 
meet  and  talk  in  peace.  V 

The  habit  of  obodionco  to  constituted  authority  is  anotber 

'  Then  I»  liltl*  am  la  ooniptring  th«  oggngaU  of  criam  raporM  vltb  tin 
of  BuropMa  oountiiM.  \mannm  ia  diaoderly  mdoot  not  aU 


mrccttei  of  BuropMA  oountiiMt  bsaasM  ia  cUaoderly  rqgioot 
tvpoftod. 
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test,  and  one  wliich  Plato  would  have  considered  specially  con- 
clusive. The  difficulty  of  applying  it  in  America  is  that  there 
are  so  few  officials  who  come  into  the  relation  of  command  with 
the  people,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  people  are  so  little 
**  governed,"  in  the  French  or  German  sense,  that  one  has  few 
opportunities  of  discovering  how  they  comport  themselves.  The 
officers  of  both  the  Federal  and  the  State  govemmentSj  in  levy- 
ing taxes  and  carrying  out  the  judgraenta  of  the  Courts,  have 
seldom  any  resistance  to  fear.^  Other  authorities  experience  no 
difficulty  in  making  themselves  respected.  A  railroad  com- 
pany, for  instance,  finds  iU  passengers  only  too  submissive. 
They  endure  with  a  patience  which  astonishes  Englishmen 
frequent  irregularities  of  the  train  sei-vice  and  other  discomforts, 
which  would  in  England  produce  a  whole  crop  of  letters  to 
the  newspapers.  The  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the 
war  was  nearly  as  strict  as  in  European  armies.  So  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges  discipline  ia  maintained  with  the  same 
general  ease  and  the  same  occasional  troubles  as  arise  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  children  in  city  schools  are  proverbially 
docile.  Employers  never  complain  of  any  trouble  in  keeping 
order  among  their  workpeople.  So  far,  indeed,  is  insubordina- 
tion from  being  a  characteristic  of  the  native  Americans,  that 
they  are  conspicuously  the  one  free  people  of  the  world  which^ 
owing  to  its  superior  intelligence,  has  recognized  the  permanent 
value  of  order,  and  observes  it  on  every  occasion,  not  least  when 
a  sudden  alai*m  arises.  Anarchy  is  of  all  dangers  or  bugbears 
the  one  which  the  modem  world  has  least  cause  to  fear,  for  the 
tendency  of  ordinary  human  nature  to  obey  is  the  same  as  in 
past  times,  and  the  aggi'egation  of  human  beings  into  great 
masses  weakens  the  force  of  the  indiWdual  will,  and  makes 
men  more  than  ever  like  sheep,  so  far  as  action  is  concerned. 
Much  less,  therefore,  ia  there  ground  for  fancying  that  out  of 
anarchy  there  will  grow  any  tyranny  of  force.  Whether  demo- 
cracies may  not  end  in  yielding  greater  i>ower  to  their  executives 
is  quite  another  question,  whereof  more  anon ;  all  I  observe 
here  is  that  in  no  country  can  a  military  despotism,  such  as  that 
which  has  twice  prevailed  in  France  and  once  in  England,  be 
deemed  less  likely  to  arise.     During  the  Civil  War  there  were 

^  Excisemen  ar«  Mmotimea  reii«ted  in  the  monntJUDS  of  North  CitroIiQt  &&d 
Teanesice,  which  fonn  m  sort  of  «idave  of  &cini-barbamni  in  &  civilized  country, 
:  the  ruj^ed  Albania  was  in  the  Roniou  Empire. 
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many  persons  in  Eui'ope  cultivating,  aa  Gibbon  8a3ra,  tha 
without  the  temper   of   philosophy,  who   predicted   that 
BUCGOssful  leader  of  the  Northern  armies  would  establish  his 
on  the  ruuia  of  the  Constitution.     But  no  sooner  had 
Lee  surrendered  at  Appomatox   th^n  the  disbandment 
victorious   boat  began ;    and    the   only  thing  which   thor^ur 
distinguiBhed  Grenemls  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  from  that 
fellow-citizens  was  the  liability  to  have  **  receptions  "  forced  on 
them  when   they  visited  a  city,  and   find  their  puissant  anu 
wearied  by  the  handshakings  of  their  enthusiastic  admirers 

Cassarism  is  the  last  danger  likely  to  menace  America.  In. 
no  nation  is  civil  order  more  stable.  None  is  more  averse  to 
the  military  spirit  No  political  system  would  offer  a  greater 
resistance  to  an  attempt  to  create  a  standing  army  or  centralis 
the  administration. 

Jealousy  of  greatness^  and  a  desire  to  level  dovjn, — This  charge 
deserves  a  claim  to  respectful  consideration  from  the  authority  h 
of  De  Tocqueville,  who  thought  it  a  necessary  attribute  of  d^fl 
mocracy,  and  professed  to  have  discovered  symptoms  of  it  in 
the  United  States.  It  alarmed  J.  S.  Mill,  and  has  b^^en  fre- 
quently dwelt  on  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many  who  have 
adopted  no  other  part  of  his  teachings,  as  an  evil  equally  incviw  ^ 
able  and  fatal  in  democratic  countries.  There  was  probably  H 
good  ground  for  it  sixty  years  ago.  Even  now  one  dii»coven  a  ™ 
tendency  in  the  United  States,  particularly  iu  the  West^  to 
dislike,  possibly  to  resent,  any  outward  manifestation  of  social 
superiority.  A  man  would  be  ill  looked  upon  who  should  build 
a  castle  in  a  park^  surround  his  pleasure-grounds  with  a  high 
wall,  and  receive  an  exclusive  society  in  gilded  saloons.  One  of 
the  parts  which  prominent  politicians,  who  must  b«  assumed  to 
know  their  business,  most  like  to  play  is  the  part  of  Cincinnati 
at  the  plough,  or  Curius  Dentatus  receiving  the  Samnite  enyoyt 
over  his  dinner  of  tuniip«.  They  welcome  a  newspaper  inter^ 
viewer  at  their  modest  farm,  and  take  pains  that  he  should 
describe  how  simply  the  rooms  are  furnished,  and  how  little 
**be]p"  (t.^  how  few  servants)  is  kept  Although  the  cynics  of 
the  New  York  press  make  a  mock  of  such  artless  ways,  Uw 
desired  impression  is  produced  on  the  farmer  and  the  artisan. 
At  a  senatorial  election  not  long  ago  in  a  north-western  State,  the 
opponents  of  the  sitting  candidate  procurcii  a  photograph  of  his 
residence  in  Woshingtou,  a  handsome  mansion  in  a  fashionabU 
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avenue,  and  circulated  it  among  the  members  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, to  show  in  what  luicury  their  Federal  representative 
indulged.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  of  a  statesman  pro- 
posing to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  that  he  did  not 
venture  during  the  preceding  year  to  occapy  his  house  in  Wash- 
ington, lest  he  should  give  occasion  for  similar  criticism. 
Whether  or  not  this  was  his  real  motive,  the  attribution  of  it  to 
him  is  equally  illustrative.  But  how  little  the  wealthy  fear  to 
display  their  M*ealth  and  take  in  public  the  pleasures  it  procures 
may  be  understood  by  any  one  who,  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue 
in  Now  York,  observes  the  superb  houses  which  line  it,  houses 
wliose  internal  decorations  and  collected  objects  of  art  rival 
those  of  the  palaces  of  European  nobles,  or  who  watches  in 
Newport,  the  most  fashionable  of  transatlantic  watering-places, 
the  lavish  expenditure  upon  sorvanta,  horses,  carriages,  and 
luxuries  of  every  kind.  No  spot  in  Europe  conveys  an  equal 
impression  of  the  lust  of  tlie  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life, 
of  boundless  wealth  and  a  boundless  desire  for  enjoyment, 
as  doog  the  Ocean  Drive  at  Newport  on  an  afternoon  in 
August. 

intellectual  eminence  excites  no  jealousy,  though  it  is  more 
admired  and  respected  than  in  Europe.  The  men  who  make 
great  fortunes,  such  as  the  lato  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  or  '*  Commo- 
dore "  Vanderbilt,  are  not  regarded  with  suspicion  or  envy,  but 
rather  with  admiration.  "  When  thou  doest  good  unto  thyself, 
all  men  shall  speak  well  of  thee."  Wealth  does  not,  as  in  Eng- 
land, give  its  possessors  an  immediate  enirtff!  to  fashionable 
society,  but  it  marks  them  as  the  heroes  and  leaders  of  the 
commercial  world,  and  sets  them  on  a  pinnacle  of  fame  which 
fires  the  imagination  of  ambitious  youths  in  dry  goods  stores 
or  traffic  clerks  on  a  railroad.  The  demonstrations  of  hostility 
to  wealthy  "monopolists,"  and  especially  to  railroad  companies, 
made  in  some  districts,  are  prompted,  not  by  hatred  to  promt* 
nence  or  wealth,  but  by  discontent  at  the  immense  power  which 
capitalists  exercise,  especially  in  the  business  of  transporting 
goods,  and  which  they  have  frequently  abused. 

Tyranny  of  Ute  majority, — Of  this  I  have  spoken  in  a  previous 
chapter,  and  need  only  summorixe  the  conclusions  there  arrived 
at.  So  far  as  compulsive  legislation  goes,  it  has  never  been,  and 
is  now  less  than  ever,  a  serious  or  widespread  evil.  The  press 
is  free  to  advocate  unpopular  doctrines,  even  the  most  brutal 


forma  of  anarchism.  Religious  belief  and  practices  are 
touched  }\v  hiw.  The  sale  of  intoxicants  is  no  doubt  in  many 
plitcea  restricted  or  forbidden,  but  to  assume  that  this  is  » 
tyrannical  ]>i'oi:eedin^  is  to  beg  a  (|uestioii  on  which  the  wise 
are  much  divided.  The  taxation  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  offers  the  greatest  temptation  to  a  majority  disposed  to 
abuse  its  powers.  But  neither  Congress  nor  the  State  legis- 
latures have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  gone  any  farther  in 
this  direction  than  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  I  may  l>o  told 
that  this  aViStention  from  legislative  tyranny  is  due,  not  to  the 
wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  American  democracy,  but  to  the 
restraints  which  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions  impose 
upon  it.  This  is  true.  But  who  impose  and  maintain  these 
restrictions  1  The  people  themselves,  who  surely  deserve  the 
credit  of  desiring  to  remove  from  their  own  path  temptations 
which  might  occasionally  prove  irresistible.  I  am  not,  however, 
arguing  in  favour  of  democracy  in  general,  but  simply  pointing 
out  how  a  self-governing  multitude  has  behaved  under  certain 
given  conditions,  conditions  in  some  points  exceptionally  favour^ 
able.  The  absence  of  class  hatreds  lias  Ijeen  such  a  condition. 
Another  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  two  great  national 
parties  do  not  corresjiond  with  any  class  divisions.  Taking 
the  whole  country,  rich  and  poor  are  equally  represented  in 
both  of  these  parties.  Neither  proposes  to  overtax  the  rich. 
Both  denounce  monopolism  in  the  abstract,  and  promise  to 
restrain  capital  from  abusing  its  power,  but  neither  is  more 
forward  than  the  other  to  take  practical  stops  for  such  a  purpose, 
because  ouch  inohidos  capitalists  whoso  contributions  the  party 
needs,  and  each  equally  leans  upon  the  respectable  and  wealthy 
classes, — the  Republicans  more  particularly  on  those  classes  in 
the  North,  the  Democrats  on  the  same  classes  in  the  South. 
Party  lines  do  not  coincide  with  social  lines  or  religious  lines,  as 
they  have  often  done  in  Eiirope. 

In  the  several  States  in  which  the  masses,  because  the 
sphere  of  legislation  is  wider,  might  more  easily  attack  the  rich 
or  any  unpopular  class,  the  lines  on  which  parties  act  are  fixed 
by  the  lines  which  separate  the  national  parties,  and  each  party 
is  therefore  held  back  from  professing  doctrines  which  menace 
the  interests  of  any  class.  The  only  exceptions  occur  where 
some  burning  economic  question  supersedes  for  the  moment 
the  regular  party  attachments.      This  happened  in  Califomiai 
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with  the  consequences  already  described.  It  came  near  happen- 
ing in  two  or  thrue  of  the  nortb-wostern  Statos,  sucli  as  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  whero  the  farmers,  organized  in  their  Granges  or 
agricultural  clubs,  caused  the  legislatmes  to  pass  statutes  which 
bore  liardly  on  the  railroads  and  the  owners  of  elevators  and 
grain  warehouses.  Yet  even  this  legislation  could  scarcely  bo 
called  tyrannical.  It  was  an  attempt,  however  clumsy  and 
abrupt,  to  deal  with  a  real  economical  mischief,  not  an  undue 
extension  of  the  scope  of  legislation  to  matters  in  which 
majorities  ought  not  to  control  miiioritios  at  all.  On  a  review 
of  the  whole  matter  it  may  safely  bo  said  that  the  majority 
abuses  its  legal  power  no  more  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe.  Its  extra-legal  power,  its  social  and  moral  authority, 
was  doubtless  abused  some  iifty  years  ago.  This  has  ceased,  at 
least  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  fact 
that  a  maLady  which  once  vexed  the  system  has  been  thrown  off 
by  the  natural  forces  of  growth  may  be  deemed  an  auspicious 
omen  for  future  health. 

Lott  oj  novelty ;  passion  for  destroying  old  insiilutions, — It  is 
easy  to  see  how  democracies  have  been  credited  with  this 
tendency.  They  have  risen  out  of  oligarchies  or  ariRtocratic 
monarchies,  the  process  of  their  rise  coinciding,  if  not  always 
with  a  revolution,  at  least  with  a  breaking  down  of  many  old 
usages  and  institutions.  It  is  this  very  breaking  down  that 
gives  birth  to  them.  Probably  some  of  the  former  institutions 
are  spared,  are  presently  found  incompatible  with  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  then  have  to  be  changed  till  the  people  has,  so  to 
speak,  furnished  its  house  according  to  its  taste.  But  when  the 
new  order  has  been  established,  is  there  any  ground  for  believing 
that  a  democracy  is  an  exception  to  the  general  tendency  of 
mankind  to  adhere  to  the  customs  they  have  formed,  admire  the 
institutions  they  have  created,  and  even  bear  the  ills  they  know 
rather  than  incur  the  trouble  of  finding  some  way  out  of  them? 
The  Americans  are  not  an  exception.  They  value  themselves 
only  too  self-complacently  on  their  methods  of  government ;  they 
abide  by  their  customs,  because  they  admire  them.  They  love 
novelty  in  the  sphere  of  amusement,  litoi-ature^  and  social  life ; 
but  in  serious  matters,  such  as  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
government  and  in  religious  belief,  no  progressive  and  civilized 
jieople  is  more  conservative. 

Liab'dUy  to  &«  vUsUd :  influence  of  denuigoguea, — ^No  doubt  the 
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inexporionco  of   the   rocont   immigrants,   tho   want    of    trained 
political  thought  among  the  bulk  even  of  native   cituenn^  t^ 
tendency  to  scntimentahsm  wliich  markB  all  large  masses  of  mea, 
do  lay  the  people  open  to  the  fallacious  reaA>Diag  and  i^iociiMi 
persuasions  of  adventurers.      This   happens   in    all    popolariy- 
governed  countries;  and  a  phonomenon  substantially  the  same 
occurs  in  oligarchies,  for  you  may  have  not  only   aristocratk 
demagogues^  but  demagogues   playing  to  an  aristocratic  mob. 
{Stripped  of  its  externals  and  considered  in  its  essential  feataras, 
demagogism  is  no  more  abundant  in  America  than  iu  England, 
France,  or  Italy.     In  fact,  the  danger  to  be  feared  from  it  aeeBi 
graver  in  these  countries  than  in  the  United  States,  not  msr^ 
because  the  Federal  Constitution  provides  safeguards  which  thoaa 
countries  do  not  possess,  but  also  because  the  American  pe<^ik 
are  shrewd.     A  spouter  like  Denis  Kearney  is  allowed  to  talk 
himself  hoarse,  and  relapses  into  obscurity.     A  demagogue  of 
greater  talent  may  aspire  to  some  high  executive  office;^  if  noC 
to  the  Presidency,  thou  perhaps  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  whera  hs 
may  practically  pidl  the  wires  of  a  President  whom  he  has  pat 
into  the  chair.     Failing  either  of  those,  ho  aims  at  the  governor^ 
ship  of  his  State  or  tho  mayoralty  of  a  great  city.     In  no  one  cl 
these  positions  can  he  do  permanent  harm.     The  Federal  execo- 
tive  has  no  influence  on  legislation,  and  even  in  foreign  poli* 
and  in  the  making  of  appointments  requires  the  consent  of  th« 
Senate.     That  any  man  should  acquire  so  great  a  hold  on  th* 
country  as  to  secure  the   election   of  two  Houses   of   CongTMB 
subservient  to  his  will,   while  at  the  same  time  securing  the 
Presidency  or  Secretaryship  of  State  for  himself,  is  an  event  too 
improbable  to  enter  into  calculation.     Nothing  approaching  il 
has   been   seen   since   the   days   of  Jackson.      The   size   of   tbo 
coontiy,  the  differences  between  tho  States,  a  hundred  otbar 
causes,    make    achievements    possible    enough    in    a    Europaaa 
country  all  but  impossible  hero.     That  a  plausible  adventimr 
should  chinibcr  to  the  presidential  chair,  and  when  seated  tfaera 
should  conspire  with  a  corrupt  congressional  ring,  purchasing  by 
the  gift  of  offices  and  by  jobs  their  support  for  his  own  schomat 
of  private  cupidity  or  public  mischief,  is  conceivable,  but  itnpirolK 
able.     The  system  of  counterchecks  in  the  Federal  govemmenli 
which  impedes  or  delays  much  good  legislation,  may  be  relisd 
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on  to  avert  many  of  tho  dangers  to  which  the  sovereign  cimmbors 
of  European  countries  iire  exposed. 

A  demagogue  installed  as  governor  of  a  State  has  but  limited 
opportunities  for  wTong-doing.  He  can  make  a  few  l»a<l  appoint- 
monU,  anil  can  discredit  tho  comraonwealth  by  umli^^nifiod  acta, 
lie  cannot  seriously  harm  it  Two  politicians  who  seem  to 
deserve  the  title  recently  obtained  that  honourable  i)ost  in  two 
great  Efistem  States.  One  of  them,  a  typical  "ringstor,"  perpe- 
trated some  jobs  and  vetoed  a  few  good  bills.  Tho  other,  a 
man  of  j;reater  natural  gifts  and  greater  capacity  for  miBchicf, 
whose  capture  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State  bad  drawn 
forth  lamentations  from  tho  better  citizens,  seems  to  have  loft 
things  much  as  he  found  them,  and  the  most  noteworthy  incident 
which  marked  his  year  of  office — for  he  was  tiimed  out  at  the 
next  election — was  the  snub  administered  by  the  leading  univer- 
sity in  tho  State,  which  refused  him  the  compliment  usually  paid 
to  a  chief  ma^istrato  of  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

This  inquiry  has  shown  us  that  of  the  faults  traditionally 
attributed  to  democracy  one  only  is  fairly  chargeable  on  the 
United  States ;  that  is  to  say,  is  manifested  there  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Kurop<\ 
This  is  tlie  dis|M>sit)on  to  be  lax  in  enfoi-cing  laws  disliked  by 
any  largo  part  of  the  population,  and  to  bo  too  indidgt^nt  to 
otTendera  and  law-breakere  generally,  Tho  Americans  themselves 
admit  this  to  bo  one  of  their  weak  points.  How  far  it  is  duo  to 
that  deficient  reverence  for  law  wiiich  is  supposed  to  arise  in 
popular  governments  from  the  fact  that  the  peojtle  have  notlniig 
iiigber  than  themselves  to  look  up  to,  how  far  rather  to  the 
national  e-asy-goinguess  and  good-nature,  I  do  not  attempt  to 
determine.  It  has  j»roduced  no  general  disposition  to  lawlass- 
ues.s,  Irtit  on  tho  contrary  diminishes  it  in  the  older  jKirts  of  the 
country.  And  it  is  counter-balanced  or  replaced,  in  a  serious 
crisis,  by  a  firmness  in  poprossing  disorders  which  some  European 
govenmiouts  may  envy.  When  men  are  throughly  awakened 
to  the  need  for  enforcing  the  law,  they  enforce  it  all  tlio  more 
resolutely  because  it  has  the  whole  weight  of  the  people  ^lehind  it 
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We  LnvB  seen  that  the  defects  commonly  altriinit-ed  to  democratic 
government  are  not  specially  characteristic  of  the  United  States 
It  remains  to  inquire  what  are  the  ])ocu1iar  blemishes  which 
the  country  docs  show.  So  far  as  regards  the  constitutional 
machinery  of  the  Federal  :u»d  of  the  State  government  thi« 
question  has  been  answered  in  earlier  chapters.  It  is  now  rather 
the  tendency  of  the  institutions  generally,  the  di8i.>osition  and 
habits  of  the  governing  jieoplc,  that  we  have  to  consider.  The 
word  Democracy  is  often  used  to  mean  a  spirit  or  tendency, 
sometimes  the  spirit  of  revolution,  sometimes  tlie  spirit  o£' 
equality.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  better  to  uike  it  as 
denoting  simply  a  form  of  government,  that  in  which  the 
numerical  majority  ndes,  deciding  questions  of  state  by  the 
votes,  whether  directly,  as  in  the  ancient  republics,  or  mediately, 
as  in  modern  representative  government,  of  the  body  of  citizens, 


the  citizens  benig  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  a  ver}'  largo  propor- 
tion of  the  adult  malea  We  may  properly  begii.  by  asking, 
What  arc  the  evils  to  which  we  may  expect  such  a  form  of 
government  to  be  exposed  7  and  may  then  go  on  to  see  whetlier 
any  othei-s  are  discoverable  in  the  United  States  which,  though 
traceable  to  democracy,  are  not  of  its  essence,  but  duo  to  the 
particular  form  which  it  has  there  taken. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  republics  live  by  Virtue — that  is,  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  public  spirit  and  justice 
among  the  citizens.  If  the  republic  be  one  in  which  power  is 
confined  to,  or  pnictically  exercised  by,  a  smjill  educiited  cUsa, 
the  maint^^nance  of  this  high  level  i^t  helped  by  the  sense  of 
personal  dignity  which  their  position  engenders.  If  the  repubb'c 
itself  bo  small,  and  l>oar  rule  over  others,  patriotism  may  be 
intense,  and  the  sense  of  the  collective  dignity  of  the  state  may 
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ennoble  the  minds  of  the  citixena,  mako  them  willing  to  accept 
sacrifices  for  its  sake,  to  forego  private  interuats  and  suppress 
private  resentments,  in  order  to  be  strong  against  the  outer 
world.  But  if  the  state  be  very  large,  and  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  equal,  we  must  not  expect  tlioni  to  rise  above  the  average 
level  of  human  nature.  Kousfioau  and  JofTerson  will  tell  us  that 
this  level  b  high,  tliat  the  faults  which  governments  have  hitherto 
shown  are  due  to  the  selfishness  of  privileged  persons  and  classes, 
tliat  the  ordinary  unsophisticated  man  will  love  justice,  desire 
the  good  of  otheia,  need  no  constraint  to  keep  him  in  Uie  right 
puth.  Experience  will  contradict  them,  and  whether  it  talks  of 
Original  Sin  or  adopts  some  less  scholastic  phrase,  will  recognize 
tliat  the  tendencies  to  evil  in  human  niituro  are  not  perlmps  as 
strong,  but  as  various  and  abiding  oven  in  the  most  civilized 
societies,  as  its  impulses  to  good.  Hence  the  rule  of  numbers 
means  the  rule  of  ordinary  mankind  without  those  artificial  helps 
whicli  their  privileged  position  has  given  to  limited  governing 
classes,  though  also,  no  <loubt,  without  those  special  teniptutiona 
which  follow  in  the  wake  of  power  and  privilege. 
.  Every  question  that  arises  in  the  conduct  of  government  is 
^ther  a  queption  of  ends  or  a  question  of  moans ;  and  errors 
(flay  bo  committed  by  the  ruling  power  either  in  fixing  on  wrong 
ends  or  in  choosing  wrong  means  to  secure  those  ends.  It  is 
now,  afU'r  long  resistance  by  tliose  who  maintained  that  they 
knew  better  what  was  good  for  tlio  poojile  than  the  people  knew 
themselves,  at  last  agreed  that  as  the  masses  are  better  judges 
of  what  will  conduce  to  their  own  happiness  than  are  the  classes 
|>laced  above  them,  they  must  be  allowed  to  determine  ends. 
This  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  free  or  popular  government,  and 
the  justification  for  vesting  power  in  numbers.  But  assuming 
the  end  to  be  given,  who  is  best  qualified  to  select  the  means  for 
its  accomplishment  t  To  do  so  needs  in  many  cases  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  a  skill  in  interpr^^ting  them,  a  power  of  forecasting 
the  results  of  measiu'cs,  unattainable  by  the  ma^  of  mankind. 
Such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  them.  It  is  attainable  only  by 
trained  economists,  legists,  statesmen.  If  the  masses  attempt  it 
they  will  commit  mistakes  not  less  serious  than  those  which 
befall  a  litigant  who  insists  on  conducting  a  complicated  case 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  attorney  and  counsel.  But  in  popular 
governments  this  distinction  })etween  ends  and  means  is  apt  to 
be  forgotten.     Often  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  sharply  drawn 
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because  eome  ends  are  means  to  larger  ends,  and  some  means  are 
desired  not  only  for  the  sake  of  larger  ends,  but  for  their  own 
sakes  also.  And  the  habit  of  trusting  its  own  wisdom  aijd 
enjoying  its  own  power,  in  which  the  multitude  is  encouraged 
by  its  leaders  and  servants,  dis])oscs  it  to  ignore  the  distinction 
oven  where  the  distinction  is  clear,  and  makes  it  refer  to  the  ^m 
direct  arbitrament  of  the  people  matters  which  the  people  are  ^| 
unfit  to  decide,  and  which  they  might  safely  leave  to  their  " 
trained  ministers  or  reprosontatives.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
direct  govommeut  of  the  multilxide  may  become  dangerous  not 
only  because  the  muUitutlo  shares  the  faults  and  follies  of 
ordinary  human  nature,  but  also  because  it  is  intellectually 
incompetent  for  the  delicate  business  of  conducting  tlic  daily 
work  of  government,  i.e.  of  choosing  and  canning  out  with 
vigour  and  prouiptitude  the  requisite  executive  means.  The 
fact  that  it  is  culled  by  a  singular  name  has  made  many  forget 
that  tiio  people  means  nothing  more  than  so  many  niillions  of 
inilividual  men.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  tiiie  tltat  the 
l>oople  are  wiser  than  the  wisest  man.  But  what  is  tnie  of  tlioir 
ultimate  judgment  after  the  lapse  of  time  sufficient  for  full 
discussion,  is  not  equally  true  of  decisions  that  have  to  be 
promptly  taken. 

What  aro  the  consequences  which  we  may  expect  to  folio 
from   these  characteristics  of  democracy  and  these   conditions 
under  which  it  is  forced  to  work  1 

Firstly,  u  certain  commonness  of  mind  and  bono,  a  want  ol 
ilignity  and  elevation  in  and  about  the  conduct  of  public  affsiiri^ 
Jin  insensibility  to  the  nobler  aspects  and  finer  responsibilities  ol 
national  life. 

Secondly,  a  certain  apathy  among  the  luxurious  classes  and 
fastidious  minds,  who  find  tiiemsolves  of  no  more  account  than 
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the  ordinary  voter,  and  are  disgusted  !>y  the  6Ui>erficial  vulgari- 
ties of  public  life. 

Third!}'-,  a  want  of  knowledge,  tact,  and  judgment  in  the 
details  of  legislation,  as  well  as  in  adminjstrition,  with  an 
inadequate  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  tlieso  kinds  of  work, 
and  of  the  worth  of  special  exp^^rience  and  skill  in  dealing  with 
them.  Because  it  is  incompetent,  the  multitude  will  not  feel  it^j 
incompetence,  and  will  not  seek  or  defer  to  the  counsels  of  tlioao 
who  i>osses8  the  requisite  capacity. 

Fourthly,  laxity  in  the  management  of  [niblio  business.     Thai 
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persons  eiitnuted  with  such  business  being  only  average  meD, 
thinking  themsclvea  and  thought  of  by  others  as  average  men, 
with  a  deficient  sense  of  their  high  responsibilities,  may  succumb 
to  the  temptations  which  tlie  control  of  legislation  and  the 
public  funds  present,  in  cases  where  ])erson8  of  a  more  enlarged 
view  and  with  more  of  a  social  reputation  to  support  would 
remain  incorruptible.  To  repress  such  derelictions  of  duty  is 
every  citizen's  duty,  Imt  for  that  reason  it  is  in  largo  communities 
apt  to  be  neglected.  Thus  the  very  causes  which  implant  the 
dschief  favour  its  growth. 

The  above-mentione<l  tendencies  are  all  more  or  less  observ- 
able in  the  United  State*.  As  each  of  them  has  been  described 
;*lready  in  its  projicr  place,  a  siunmary  reference  may  here  be 
[iVofficient  to  indicate  their  relation  to  the  democratic  form  of 
immcnt  and  to  the  immanent  spirit  or  theory  which  lies 
shind  that  form. 

The  tone  of  public  life  is  lower  than  one  expects  to  find  it 
in  so  great  a  nation.  Just  as  we  assume  that  an  individual 
mitn  will  at  any  supreme  moment  in  his  own  life  rise  to  a  higher 
level  tiian  that  on  which  he  usually  moves,  so  we  look  to  find 
tliose  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great  state  inspired  by  a 
snse  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  them. 
Their  horizon  ought  to  l)0  o3q>audod^  their  feeling  of  duty 
quickened,  their  dignity  of  attitude  enhanced.  Human  nature 
with  all  its  wciiloiesses  does  sho^v  itself  capable  of  being  thus 
rouse<l  on  its  imaginative  side ;  and  in  Europe,  where  the 
tnwlitions  of  aristocracy  survive,  everybody  condemns  as  mean 
or  unworthy  acts  done  or  langutigo  held  by  a  great  official  which 
would  pass  unnoticed  in  a  private  citizen.  It  is  the  principle 
of  iiobksise  oblige  with  the  sense  of  duty  and  trust  substituted 
for  that  of  mere  hereditary  rank. 

Such  a  sentiment  is  comparatively  weak  in  America.  A 
wibinet  minister,  or  senator,  or  governor  of  a  State,  sometimes 
<i\Qix  a  President,  hardly  feels  himself  more  bound  by  it  than 
the  director  of  a  railway  company  or  the  mayor  of  a  town  does 
in  Europe.  Not  assuming  himself  to  be  individually  wiser, 
atronger,  or  better  than  his  fcllow-eitizens,  he  acts  and  speaks 
iis  though  he  were  still  8imi>ly  one  of  them,  and  so  far  from 
magnifying  his  office  and  making  it  honourable,  seems  anxious 
to  show  that  he  is  the  mure  creature  of  the  popular  vote,  so 
filled  by  the  sense  that  it  is  the  people  and  not  be  who  govemu 
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as  to  fear  that  he  should  be  deemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
])er80iiai  insignificance.  There  is  in  the  United  States  abundance 
of  patriotism,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  passion  for  the  greatness  and 
hap^iiness  of  the  Republic,  and  a  readiness  to  make  sacrifices 
for  it  The  history  of  the  Civil  War  showed  that  this  passion 
is  at  least  as  strong  as  in  England  or  France.  There  is  no  want 
of  an  appreciation  of  the  collective  majesty  of  the  nation,  for 
this  is  the  theme  of  incessant  speeches,  nor  even  of  the  past 
and  future  glories  of  each  particular  State  in  the  Union.  But 
these  sentiments  do  not  bear  their  appropriate  fruit  in  raising 
the  conception  of  public  office,  of  its  worth  and  its  dignity. 
The  newspapers  assume  public  men  to  be  selfish  and  cynical 
Disinterested  virtue  is  not  looked  for,  is  perhaps  turned  into 
ridicule  where  it  exists.  The  hard  commercial  spirit  which 
pervades  the  meetings  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  the  spirit 
in  which  most  poliLicians  epeak  of  public  business,  and  ore  not 
blamed  for  speaking.  Something,  especially  in  the  case  of 
newspapers,  must  be  allowed  for  the  humorous  tendencies  of 
the  American  mind,  which  likes  to  put  forward  the  absurd  and 
even  vidgar  side  of  things  for  the  sake  of  getting  fun  out  of 
thorn.  But  oftur  making  such  allowances,  the  fact  remains  that, 
although  no  people  is  more  emotional,  and  even  in  a  sense  more 
I>oetical,  in  no  country  is  the  ideal  side  of  public  life,  what  one 
may  venture  to  call  the  heroic  element  in  a  public  career,  so 
ignored  by  the  mass  and  repudiated  by  the  leaders.  This 
affects  not  only  the  elevation  but  the  independence  and  cotimga 
of  public  men ;  and  the  country  suffers  from  the  want  of  what, 
we  call  ilistinction  in  its  conspicuous  figures. 

I  have  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter  the  difficulties  which 
surround  the  rule  of  public  opinion  where  it  allows  little 
discretion  to  its  agents,  relying  upon  its  own  competonce  to 
supervise  administration  and  secure  the  legislation  which  a 
progressive  country  needs.  Tlie  American  masses  have  been 
obliged,  both  by  democratic  theory  and  by  the  structure  of  their 
government,  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  their  own 
competonca  They  have  succeeded  better  than  could  have  been 
expected.  No  people  except  the  choicest  children  of  England, 
long  trained  by  the  practice  of  local  self-government  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies  before  their  revolt,  could  have  succeeded 
half  so  well.  Still  the  masses  of  the  Utnted  States  us  one  finds 
them  to-day  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  some  problems 
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are  b<'yoiid  the  competence  of  the  average  man.  They  cati  deal 
witli  broad  ildJ  simple  issues,  especially  with  issues  into  which 
a  moi-al  elenieat  enters.  They  spoke  out  with  u  clear  strong 
voice  upon  slavery,  when  at  la«t  it  had  Iiecoiae  plain  that 
slavery  must  either  spread  or  vanish,  and  threw  theiuftelvoa 
Willi  enthusiasm  into  the  struggle  for  tho  Union,  Their  in- 
Btinctivo  dislike  for  foreign  annexation  foiled  President  Grant's 
plan  for  acquiring  San  Donungo.  Their  sense  of  national  and 
commercial  honour  has  defeated  more  than  one  mischievous 
scheme  for  tampering  with  the  puhlic  debt.  But  when  a 
question  of  inti;icacy  presents  itself,  requiring  either  keen  fore- 
sight, exact  reasoning,  or  wide  knowledge,  they  are  at  fault. 
Questions  relating  to  currency  and  coinage,  free  trade  and 
protection,  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  constitutions  or 
of  mutu'cipoJ  governments,  the  control  of  corjionitiontj  by  the 
law,  the  method  of  securing  purity  of  elections,  these  are 
problems  whiclk  have  continued  to  bufHe  them,  just  as  the 
Free  Soil  question  did  before  the  war  or  the  reconstruction 
of  the  revolted  Southern  States  for  a  long  time  after  it.^  In 
tliose  two  instances  a  solution  came  alxiut,  but  in  the  former 
it  was  not  so  much  eflected  by  the  policy  of  the  people  or  their 
ttatosmen  as  forced  on  them  by  events,  in  the  latter  it  has  loft 
serious  evils  behind. 

Is  this  a  defect  incidental  to  all  popular  governments,  or  is 
there  anything  in  the  American  system  specially  calculated  to 
produce  it  ? 

A  state  must  of  course  take  the  people  as  it  finds  them,  with 
such  elements  of  ignorance  and  passion  as  exists  in  masses  of 
men  everywhere.  Nevertheless  a  representative  or  parliamentary 
system  provides  the  means  of  mitigating  the  eWla  to  be  feared 
Irom  ignorance  or  htLste,  for  it  vests  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs 
in  a  body  of  specially  chosen  and  presumably  specially  quaUiied 
men,  who  may  themselves  entrust  such  of  their  functions  as 
need  peculiar  knowledge  or  skill  to  a  smaller  governing  body 
or  bodies  selected  in  respect  of  their  more  eminent  fitness.     By 

>  I  do  not  deny  that  an  Americui  critic  of  the  Engllali  Oovernment  might 
point  to  one  problem  by  which  the  Briti.oh  Parllacioat  him  been  baffled  for  two  or 
three  geiieratioiiit,  and  1  will  even  admit  that  tLe  American  peuple  mig^ltt  probably 
have  settled  it  sooner  tlian  llie  EoglLih  Parliantcut  is  thought  likily  to  dn.  Had 
fSnglaod  hviiii  either  n  monarchy  ILkc  that  of  Oermauy,  or  a  democracy  like  that 
of  the  Uuited  Statea,  nhe  would  probably  have  been  more  successful  in  this  {uir* 
Ucvlar  matter. 
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this  method  Uie  defects  of  democracy  are  remedied,  while  lie 
btrouglh  is  retained.  The  masses  give  their  impulse  to  the 
representatives :  the  representjitivea,  directed  V»y  the  j)eople 
to  secure  certain  ends,  bring  their  skill  and  cxpericuce  to  bear 
uu  the  choice  and  applicatiou  of  the  boat  means.  The  Amoricans, 
however,  have  not  so  constructed  or  composed  tlioir  representa- 
tive bodies  as  to  secure  a  large  measure  of  those  benefits.  The 
legislatures  are  disjoined  from  the  ailministrative  otJices.  The 
members  of  legislatures  are  not  chosen  for  tlieir  ability  or 
experience,  but  are,  five-sixths  of  them,  little  above  the  avcrnge 
citfzcn.  They  are  not  much  respected  or  tnisted,  and  finding 
nothing  exceptional  expected  from  them,  they  behave  as  ordinary 
men.  The  separation  of  the  executive  from  the  Ic^isialure  is 
a  jnirt  of  the  constitutional  arrangements  of  tlic  country,  and 
has  no  dotibt  some  advantages.  The  character  of  the  logia- 
latiii-es  is  due  to  a  mistaken  view  of  iniman  equality  and  an 
exaggerated  devotion  to  jw>pular  sovereignty.  It  is  a  result 
of  democratic  theory  pushed  to  extremes,  but  is  not  necessarily 
incident  to  a  democratic  government  The  government  of 
England,  for  instance,  has  now  become  substantially  a  democracy, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  imitate  America  in  either 
of  the  points  just  mentioned,  nor  does  democratic  France,  apt 
enough  to  make  a  bold  use  of  theory,  seem  to  have  pushed 
tlioory  to  excess  in  these  particular  directions.  I  do  not-,  however, 
deny  that  a  democratic  system  makes  the  people  self-confident^ 
and  that  self-confidence  may  easily  pass  into  a  jealousy  of 
delegated  power,  an  undervaluing  of  skill  and  knowledge,  a 
belief  that  any  citizen  is  good  enough  for  any  political  work. 
Tills  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  hajtpen  with  a  people  who  have 
really  reached  a  high  level  of  political  comjKitence :  and  so 
one  may  say  that  the  reason  why  the  American  democracy 
is  not  bftter  is  because  it  is  so  good-  Wore  it  less  educated, 
less  shrewd,  less  actively  interested  in  public  affairs,  less  in- 
de[>en*Iont  in  spirit,  it  might  be  more  disposed,  like  the  masses 
iu  Europe,  to  look  up  to  the  classes  which  have  hitherto  done 
the  work  of  governing.  So  perhaps  the  excellence  of  rural 
local  self- government  has  lowered  the  conception  of  national 
government.  The  ordinary  American  farmer  or  shopkeeper 
or  artisan  beare  a  part  in  the  local  government  of  his  township 
or  village,  or  county,  or  small  municipality.  Ho  is  quite 
competent  to  discuss  the  questions  that  fu-ise  there.     He  knows 
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bis  follow-citizcTis,  ami  can,  if  he  takes  the  trouble,  select 
fcho  titteat  of  them  for  local  office.  No  high  stantifird  of 
fitness  is  noedod,  for  the  work  of  local  administration  can  be 
adequately  despatched  by  any  sensible  man  of  business  habits. 
Taking  his  ideas  from  this  local  government,  ho  images  Congi'ess 
to  himself  as  nothing  more  than  a  lar;^er  town  council  or  board 
of  county  commissioners,  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  as  a 
sort  of  bigger  mayor  and  city  treasurer  and  education  fiu|»erin- 
tendent ;  be  is  therefore  content  to  choose  for  high  Federal 
posts  such  persons  as  ho  would  elect  for  these  local  offices. 
They  are  such  as  bo  is  himself ;  and  it  would  seem  to  him  a 
dis{)aragement  of  Itis  own  civic  worth  were  he  to  doeui  his 
ncighfioiirs,  honest,  bai-d-working,  keen-witted  men,  unfit  for 
any  places  in  the  service  of  the  Republic. 

The  comparative  indiflference  to  political  life  of  the  educated 
and  wealthy  classes  wtiich  is  so  much  preached  at  by  American 
reformefs  and  dwelt  on  by  European  critics  is  partly  duo  to 
this  attitude  of  the  multitude.  Those  classes  find  no  smooth 
and  easy  path  lying  before  them.  Since  tlie  masses  do  not 
look  to  tliem  for  guidance,  they  do  not  corao  forward  to  give 
it  Tf  they  wish  for  office  they  must  struggle  for  it,  avoiding 
the  least  appearance  of  presuming  on  their  social  position.  I 
think,  however,  that  thu  abstention  of  the  upper  class  is  largely 
ascribable  to  causes,  set  forth  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  Imve 
little  to  do  with  democracy ;  and  while  believing  that  the 
United  States  have  suft'ered  from  this  abstention — it  seems  to 
ho  now  passing  away — do  not  regard  it  as  an  insef»arablc 
incident  of  their  government.  Accidental  causes,  such  as  the 
Spoils  System,  which  is  a  comparatively  recent  and  evidently 
curable  distemper,  have  largely  contributed  to  it. 

The  Spoils  System  reminds  us  of  the  Machine  and  the  whole 
organization  of  Rings  and  Bosses.  This  is  the  ugliest  feature 
in  the  current  politics  of  the  country.  Must  it  be  set  down  to 
democracy  7  To  some  extent,  yes.  It  could  not  have  grown 
up  save  in  a  jiopular  government ;  and  some  of  the  arningomonts 
which  have  aided  its  growth,  such  as  the  number  and  frequency 
of  elections,  have  been  dictated  by  what  may  be  culled  the 
naiTOw  doclrinarism  of  democracy.  But  these  arrangements 
are  not  es.sontial  to  tlio  safety  of  the  goveninient ;  and  the 
other  causes  which  have  bruught  about  the  machine  politics  of 
cities   seem  to   be  preventiblo  causes.      The  city  masses  may 
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improve  if  immigmtion  declines,  offices  may  cease  tx)  be  the 
reward  of  i>arty  victory,  the  belter  citizens  may  throw  themselves 
more  actively  into  political  work. 

That  corruption  should  exist  under  a  democracy  is  no  doubt 
a  reproach  to  a  govenimont  which  holds  up,  and  needs  for 
its  safe  working,  a  higher  standard  of  virtue  than  any  other. 
Rcmeraberini^,  however,  that  it  was  rife  in  tlio  English  Parliji- 
ment  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  English  constituencies  thirty 
years  ago,  and  that  it  prevails  under  the  despotism  of  Russia 
to-day,  whilo  not  uncommon  in  some  other  Eiuropean  monarchies, 
wo  shall  l>o  in  no  danger  of  connecting  it  with  the  fonn  of  the 
American  govuriunent.  There  are  diseosee  which  attack  the 
body  politic,  like  the  natural  body,  at  certain  stages  of  growth, 
but  disappear  when  a  nation  has  passed  into  another  stage,  or 
when  sedulous  oxperiment^ition  has  discovered  the  appropriate 
remedy.  The  corruption  of  Parliament  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
days  charactc'L-i:!ed  a  period  of  trausition  when  power  had  passed 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  control  of  the  people  over 
the  House  had  not  yet  been  fully  established,  and  when,  through 
a  variety  of  moral  causes,  the  tone  of  the  nation  was  compara- 
tively low.  The  conniption  of  the  electorate  in  English  boroughs 
appeared  when  a  seat  had  become  an  object  of  desire  to  rich 
men,  while  yet  tho  interest  of  the  voters  in  public  affairs  was 
so  feeble  that  they  were  willing  to  sell  their  votes,  and  their 
number  often  so  small  that  each  vote  fetched  a  liigh  price.  The 
growth  of  intelligence  and  independence  among  the  people, 
as  well  as  tho  introduction  of  severe  penalties  for  bribery,  and 
the  extinction  of  smidl  constituencies,  have  now  ulmost  ex- 
tinguished electoral  corruption.  So  in  America  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  more  active  conscience  of  the  people  and  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service  will  cut  down,  if  they  do  not  wliolly 
eradicate,  such  corruption  as  now  infeste  tho  legislative  bodies, 
while  better  ballot  and  election  laws  may  do  the  same  for  the 
constituencies. 

A  European  critic  may  remark  that  this  way  of  presenting 
the  case  ignores  the  evils  and  losses  which  defective  government 
involves.  "  If,"  he  will  say,  "  the  mass  of  mankind  posaeaa 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  leisure  nor  the  skill  to  determine 
the  legislation  and  policy  of  a  groat  state,  will  not  the  vigour  of 
the  communwealth  decline  and  its  I'esources  bo  B<|uandcrcd  1 
Will   not  a  nation  ruled  by  its  average  men  in  reliance  on  their 
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own  aveiuge  wisdom  bo  overtaken  in  the  race  of  prosperity  or 
overpowered  in  a  warlike  struggle  by  a  nation  of  equal  resources 
which  is  guided  by  its  most  capable  minds  ? "  The  answer  to 
this  criticism  ia  that  America  has  hitherto  been  able  to  aiTord  to 
squander  her  resources,  and  that  no  other  state  threatens  her. 
With  her  wealth  and  in  her  position  she  can  with  impunity 
commit  errors  which  might  bo  fatal  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe. 

Of  the  deficiencies  summarized  in  this  chapter,  those  which 
might  seem  to  go  deepest,  because  they  have  least  to  do  with 
the  particular  constitutional  arrangements  of  the  country,  and 
are  most  directly  the  offspring  of  its  temper  and  habitS}  are  the 
prominence  of  inferior  men  in  politics  and  the  absence  uf  distin- 
guished figures.  The  people  are  good,  but  not  good  enough  to 
bo  able  to  dispense  with  efficient  service  by  capable  representa- 
tives and  officials,  wise  guidance  by  strong  and  enlightened  leaders. 
But  they  are  neither  well  served  nor  well  led.  If  it  were  clear 
that  these  are  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  prospects  of 
the  world  would  be  darker  than  we  have  been  wont  to  think 
them.  They  are  the  fruita  not  of  liberty  and  equality,  but  of  an 
optimism  which  has  underrated  the  inherent  difficulties  of  politics 
and  failings  of  human  nature,  of  a  theory  which  has  confused 
equality  of  civil  rights  aud  duties  with  equality  of  capacity,  and 
of  a  thoughtlessness  which  has  forgotten  that  the  problems  of 
the  world  and  the  dangers  which  beset  society  are  always  putting 
on  new  faces  and  appearing  in  new  directions.  The  Americans 
started  their  Republic  with  a  determination  to  prevent  abuses  of 
power  such  as  they  had  sufTcrcd  from  the  British  Crown.  Free- 
dom seemed  the  one  thing  necessary  ;  and  freedom  was  thought 
to  consist  in  cutting  down  the  powers  of  legislatures  and  officials. 
Freedom  was  the  national  boast  .during  the  years  that  followed 
do^vn  till  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  delight  of  proclaiming  them- 
selves superior  in  this  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world  they 
omitted  to  provide  themselves  with  the  other  requisites  for  good- 
government,  and  forgot  that  power  may  be  abused  in  other  ways 
than  by  monarchic  tyranny  or  legislative  usurpation.  They  con- 
tinued to  beat  the  drum  along  thetild  ramparts  erected  in  1776 
and  1789  against  George  IIL,  or  those  who  might  try  to  imitate 
1dm,  when  the  enemy  had  moved  quit«  away  from  that  side  of 
the  position,  and  was  beginning  to  threaten  their  rear.  No 
maxim  was  more  popular  amou;'  them  than  that  which  declares 
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eternal  vifplancc  to  he  the  price  of  freedom.  Unforttinatcty 
their  vigilunce  took  account  only  of  the  old  dangers,  aud  did  not 
note  the  development  of  new  ones,  as  if  the  CHpUin  of  a  man-of- 
war  were  to  think  only  of  his  giins  and  armour -plating,  and 
neglect  to  protect  himself  against  torpedoes.  Thus  abuses  were 
suffered  to  grow  up,  which  seemed  trivial  in  the  midst  of  so 
general  a  prosperity  ;  and  good  citizens  who  were  occupied  iit 
other  and  more  engrossing  ways,  allowed  politics  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  mean  men.  The  efforts  which  these  citizens  are  now 
making  to  recover  the  control  of  public  business  would  have 
encountered  fewer  obstacles  had  they  been  made  sooner.  But  the 
obstacles  will  be  overcome.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has  studied 
either  the  history  of  the  Americ-an  people,  or  their  present  mind 
and  habits,  will  conclude  that  there  is  among  them  any  jealousy 
of  merit,  any  [wsitive  aversion  to  culture  or  knowledge.  Neither 
the  political  arrangements  nor  the  social  and  economical  condi- 
tions of  the  country  tend  at  this  moment  to  draw  it6  best 
intellects  and  loftiest  characters  into  public  lifa  But  the  demo- 
cratic temj>er  of  the  people  docs  not  stand  in  the  way. 

The  commonest  of  the  old  charges  against  democracy  was  that 
it  passed  into  ochlocracy.  I  have  sought  to  show  th:it  this  has 
not  happened,  and  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  America.  The 
features  of  mob-rule  do  not  appear  in  her  system,  whose  moet 
characteristic  faults  are  the  existence  of  a  class  of  persons  using 
government  as  a  means  of  private  gain  and  the  menacing  i>ower 
of  wealth.  Plutocracy,  which  the  ancients  contrasted  with 
democracy,  has  shown  in  America  an  inauspicious  affinity  for 
certain  professedly  democratic  institutions. 

Perhaps  no  form  of  government  needs  great  lejwlcrs  so  much 
us  democracy.  The  fatalistic  habit  of  mind  perceptible  among 
the  Americans  needs  to  be  corrected  by  the  spectacle  of  courage 
and  independence  taking  their  own  path,  aud  not  looking  to  soe 
whither  the  mass  arc  moving.  Those  whoso  material  prosperity 
tends  to  lap  them  in  self-complacency  and  dull  the  edge  of 
aspiration,  need  to  be  thrUled  by  the  emotions  which  great  men 
can  excite,  stimulated  by  the  ideals  the}--  present,  stirred  to  a 
loftier  sense  of  what  national  life  may  attain.  In  some  countries 
men  of  brilliant  gifts  may  be  dangerous  to  fi-eedom ;  but  the 
ambition  of  American  statesmen  has  been  schooled  to  tlow  iu 
constitutional  channels,  and  the  Republic  is  strong  enough  to 
stand  any  strain  to  which  the  rise  of  heroes  may  expose  her. 
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CHAPTER  XCVI 


THI  STRENQTH  OF  AHERIOAN  DSUOCRACT 


TnoRK  morits  of  American  govornment  which  belong  to  ita 
Federal  Conetitution  have  been  already  discussed :  ^  we  have 
now  to  consider  such  aa  flow  from  the  nile  of  public  opinion, 
from  the  temper,  hahitfl,  and  ideaB  of  the  people. 

L  The  iirst  is  that  of  Stability. — As  one  test  of  a  human 
body's  soundness  is  its  capacity  for  reaching  a  great  ago,  so  it  is 
high  praise  for  a  political  system  that  it  has  stood  no  more 
changed  than  any  institution  must  change  in  a  changing  world, 
and  that  it  now  gives  every  promise  of  durability.  The  people 
are  j>rofouudly  attached  to  the  form  which  their  national  life  has 
taken.  The  Federal  Constitution  is,  to  their  eyes,  an  almost 
sacred  thing,  an  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  whereon  no  man  may  lay 
nish  hiinds.  Kvery where  in  Europe  one  hears  schemes  of  radical 
change  freely  discussed.  There  is  a  strong  monarchical  party  in 
France,  a  republican  party  in  Italy  and  Spain.  There  aro 
anarchists  in  Germany  and  Russia  Even  in  England,  it  is  im- 
possihle  to  feel  confident  that  any  one  of  the  existing  institutions 
of  the  country  will  be  standing  fifty  years  hence.  IJut  in  the 
United  States  the  discussion  of  political  problems^  busies  itself 
with  details  and  assumes  that  the  main  lines  must  remain  as  they 
are  for  ever.  This  conservative  spirit,  jealously  watchful  even  in 
small  matters,  sometimes  prevents  reforms,  but  it  assures  to  the 
people  an  easy  mind,  and  a  trust  in  their  future  which  they  feel 
to  be  not  only  a  present  satisfaction  but  a  reservoir  of  strength. 

The  best  proof  of  the  well-braced  solidity  of  the  system  is  that 
it  survived  the  Civil  War,  changed  only  in  a  few  points  which 
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liave  not  greatly  affected   the   balance  of  National  and  State 
IK)wera.      Another  must  have  struck  every  European  traveller 
who  questions  Amoricaa  publicists  about  the  institutions  of  their 
country.     When  I  first  travelled  in  the  United  States,  I  used 
to  ask  thoughtful  meu,  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  custom, 
whether  they  did  not  think  the  States'  system  defective  in  such 
and  such  points,  whether  the  legislative  authority  of  Congress 
might  not  i)rofitably  bo  extended,  whether  the  suflrage  ought 
not  to  be  restricted  as  regiirds  negroes  or  immigrants,  and  so 
forth.     Whether  assenting  or  dissenting,  the  persons  qaestioned 
invariably  treated  such  matters  as  purely  speculative,  saying  that » 
the  present  arrangements  were  far  too  deeply  rooted  for  thoiffl 
alteration  to  come  within  the  horizon  of  practical  politics.     So 
when  a  serious  trouble  arises,  a  trouble  which  in  Europe  would 
threaten  revolution,  the  people  face  it  quietl}',  and  assume  thafefl 
a  tolerable  solution  will  lie  found.     At  the  disputed  election  o(9 
1876,  when  each  of  the  two  groat  parties,  heateil  with  conflict, 
claimed  that  its  candidate  had  been  chosen  President^  and  thoM 
Constitution  supplied  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  ptiblic  tran-H 
quillity   was  scarcely   disturbed,  and  the  public  tiinda  fell   but 
little.     A  method  was  inveated  of  settling  the  question  which 
(»oth  sides  acquiesced  in,  and  although  the  decision  was  a  bound- 
less disappointment  to  the  part.y  which  had  cast  the  majority  of 
the  popular  vote,  that  party  quietly  submitted  to  lose  those  spoils 
of  office  whereon  its  eyes  had  het'n  feasting. 

n.  Feoltng  the  law  to  be  its  own  work,  the  people  is  distx>8od 
to  obey  the  law,  —  In  a  preceding  chajiter  I  have  exaniined^H 
occasional  instances  of  the  disregard  of  the  law,  and  the  super-^B 
session  of  its  tardy  methods  by  the  action  of  tlio  crowd.  Such 
instances  scarcely  aifect  the  credit  wlii<;ii  the  Americans  are 
specially  eager  to  claim  of  being  a  law-a}>idiug  community.  It 
is  the  best  result  that  can  be  ascribc<l  to  the  dirnct  participation 
of  thf  people  in  their  government  that  they  have  the  lovo  of  tho 
maker  for  his  work,  that  every  citizen  looks  upon  a  statute  as  a 
regulation  made  by  himself  for  his  own  guidance  no  less  than  for 
that  of  others,  every  official  as  a  person  ho  lias  himself  chosen, 
and  whom  it  is  therefore  his  interest,  with  no  disparagement  to" 
his  personal  independence,  to  obey.  Plato  thought  that  thoatf 
who  felt  their  own  sovereignty  would  }>q  impatient  of  all  control 
nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  prinoiple  of  equ.ah'ty  may  rosu] 
in   lowering   the  status  and   dignity   of  a  magistrate.      Bu 
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rogiirds  law  and  order  the  gain  mucli  exceeds  tlie  loss,  for  every 
one  feels  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  thn  law,  behind  \vhich 
there  fitands  the  force  of  the  nation,  Sncb  a  temper  can  exist 
and  bear  tlieiie  fruits  only  where  minorities,  howeyer  large,  have 
learned  to  submit  patiently  to  majoritiefl,  however  small.  But 
that  is  the  one  lesson  which  tho  American  government  through 
every  grade  and  in  every  department  daily  teaches,  and  which  it 
has  woven  into  the  texture  of  every  citizen's  mind.  Tlie  liabit 
of  living  under  a  rigid  constittition  superior  to  ordinary  statutes 
— indeed  two  rigid  conatitutions,  since  the  State  Constitution  is 
a  fundamental  law  within  its  own  sphere  no  less  t!mn  is  the 
Federal— intenHifies  this  legality  of  view,  since  it  may  turn  all 
sorts  of  questions  which  have  not  been  determined  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  into  questions  of  legal  construction.  It  even 
arcustoms  people  to  submit  to  see  their  direct  vote  given  in  the 
enactment  of  a  State  Constitution  nullified  by  the  decision  of  a 
court  holding  that  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been  contravened. 
Every  page  of  American  history  illustrates  the  wliolesame  results. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  years  present  an  instance  of  the 
constraint  wliicli  the  people  put  on  theiiujelves  in  order  to  respect 
every  form  of  law.  The  Mormons,  a  community  not  exceeding 
140,000  persons,  persistently  defied  all  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
root  out  polygamy,  a  jiractice  eminently  repulsive  to  American 
notions.  U  they  inhabited  a  Stale,  Congress  could  not  have 
interfered  at  all,  but  as  Utah  is  only  a  Territory,  Congress  has  a 
power  of  legislating  for  it  which  overrides  Territorial  ordinances 
passed  by  the  local  legislature.  Thus  they  were  itially  at  the 
mercy  of  Congress,  had  it  chosen  to  employ  violent  methods. 
But  by  eutrenching  themselves  behind  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  continued  for  many  years  to  maintain  their  "peculiar 
institution "  by  evading  tho  statutes  passed  against  it  and 
challenging  a  proof  which  under  the  common  law  rules  of  evi- 
dence it  has  been  usually  found  impossible  to  give.  Vehement 
declaimers  hoimded  on  Congress  to  take  arbitrary  means  for  the 
suppression  of  tho  jiracticc,  but  Congress  and  the  executive 
submitted  to  be  outwitted  mther  than  exceed  their  proper  pro- 
vince, and  succeeded  at  hist  (if  indeed  thoy  have  completely 
succeeded)  only  by  a  statute  whose  searching  but  moderate  and 
strictly  constitutional  provisions  the  recalcitrants  failed  to  evade. 
The  same  spirit  of  legality  shows  itself  in  misgoverned  cities. 
Even  where  it  is  notoriotis  that  officials  have  been  chosen  by  the 
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grosfieat  fraud  aod  that  they  are  robbing  ttc  city,  tho  bod/ of 
the  people,  however  indignant,  recognize  the  authority,  trnd  pt 
on  paying  the  taxes  which  a  Ring  levies,  because  fitrict  legal  jxwi 
of  the  frnuds  and  robberies  in  not  forthcoming.  Wroog-doil^ 
Bupplies  a  field  for  the  display  of  virtue. 

in.  There  is  a  broad  simplicity  about  the  politicA]  iJcmaI 
the  {>ooplc,  and  a  courageous  consistency  in  caixying  them  oot 
in  practice.  When  they  have  accepted  a  principle,  thoj  do  aai 
shrink  from  applying  it  "right  through,"  however  disagreaUs 
in  particular  cases  some  of  the  results  may  be.  I  am  fmr  inm 
moaning  that  thoy  are  logical  in  the  French  senBe  of  tbe  wovd. 
They  have  little  taate  cither  for  assuming  al)stract  propootiflM 
or  for  syliogistically  deducing  practical  conclusions  tlierefraoL 
But  when  they  have  adopted  a  general  maxim  of  fx>licy  or  ml* 
of  action  they  show  more  faith  in  it  than  the  English  for  instaoa 
would  do,  they  adhere  to  it  where  the  English  would  make 
exceptions,  tliey  prefer  certainty  and  uniformity  to  tbe  tkdrta- 
tagcs  which  might  occasionally  be  gained  by  deviation.^  If  thii 
tendency  is  partly  the  result  of  ohi^dionce  to  a  rigid  constitutioa 
it  is  no  less  due  to  the  democratic  dislike  of  exceptions  aad 
complexities,  which  the  multitude  fmds  not  only  difficult  of 
comprehension  but  disquieting  to  the  individual  who  may  xtai 
know  how  they  will  affect  him.  Take  for  instance  the  boua<II«M 
freedom  of  the  press.  There  are  abuses  obviously  incident  to 
such  freedom,  iind  these  abuses  have  not  failed  to  up[>ear.  But 
the  Americans  deliberately  hold  that  in  view  of  the  boodifci 
which  such  freedom  on  the  whole  promises,  abuses  most  te 
lM)rne  with  and  left  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  the  prirat* 
law  of  libel  to  deal  with.  When  the  Ku  Klux  outrages  diagnoed 
several  of  the  Southern  States  after  the  military  occupation  atf 
those  Statoa  had  ceased,  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  Kfndii^ 
back  the  troops  to  protci^t  the  nogrnca  and  northern  immigimnU. 
But  the  general  judgment  that  things  ought  to  be  allowed  to  uk» 
their   nutura.1  course   prevailed ;    and  the   residt   justified  Uiii 
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[>oHcy,  for  the  outrages  after  a  while  tlied  out,  when  ordinniy 
self  guvemmcnt  had  bcca  restored.  When  recently  a  j;igantic 
orgiiuization  of  uiiiona  of  working  men,  purporting  to  uiiitc  tho 
whole  of  Amoncaii  labour,  attempted  to  entbrce  its  Boutences 
against  particular  firms  or  corporations  by  a  boycott  in  irhich 
all  labourers  were  urged  to  join,  there  waa  displeasure,  but  no 
panic,  no  call  for  violent  remedies.  Tho  prevailing  faith  in 
liberty  and  in  the  good  sense  of  the  mass  was  unshuk(.^n ;  and 
the  result  is  already  justifying  this  tranquil  faith.  This  tendency 
ia  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  for  it  sometimes  allows  evils  to  go 
too  long  unchecked.  But  on  tho  whole  it  works  for  good.  In 
giving  equability  to  the  system  of  government  it  gives  steadiness 
and  strength.  It  teaches  the  people  patience,  accustoming  them 
to  expect  relief  only  by  constitutional  means.  It  confirms  their 
faith  in  their  institutions,  as  frioTuls  value  one  anotlicr  more 
when  their  friendship  has  stood  tlie  test  of  a  journey  full  of 
hardships. 

IV.  It  is  a  grout  merit  of  American  government  tliat  it  relies 
very  little  on  officials,  and  anus  them  with  little  j>ower  of  arbit- 
niry  iut^rfereuca  The  reader  who  has  followed  the  description 
of  Federal  authorities,  State  authorities,  county  and  city  or 
township  authorities,  may  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  adminis- 
tration ;  but  the  reason  why  those  descri|)tion3  are  necessarily  so 
minute  is  because  the  powers  of  each  authority  are  so  carefully 
and  closely  restricted.  It  is  natural  to  fancy  tliat  a  government 
of  tho  people  and  by  the  people  will  be  led  to  undertake  many 
and  various  functions  for  the  people,  and  in  the  confidence  of  itaj 
strength  will  constitute  itwclf  a  general  philanthroi»ic  agency  foi 
their  social  and  economic  benefit*  There  boa  doubtless  been  of 
late  years  a  tendency  in  this  direction,  a  tendency  to  which  I 
sliall  advert  in  a  later  chapter.  But  it  has  taken  the  direction 
of  acting  through  the  law  rather  than  through  the  otficials. 
Tluit  is  to  say,  when  it  prescribes  to  the  citizen  a  particular 
course  of  action  it  has  relied  upon  the  ordinary  legal  sanctions, 
instead  of  investing  the  adiuinistrativo  officers  with  inquisitorial 
duties  or  jwwers  that  might  jirove  oppressive,  aad  when  it  has 
devolved  active  functions  upon  odicials,  they  have  been  functiotw 
serving  to  aid  tho  individmd  and  tho  community  rather  tlian  to- 
interfero  with  or  supersede  tho  action  of  private  enterp>rise.  As 
I  have  dwelt  on  tho  evils  which  may  flow  from  tho  undue 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  direct  popular  sovereignty,  so  one 
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must  jilace  to  tbo  credit  of  that  iloctrine  and  the  ai  raiijjcmeuta 
it  h;is  dictated,  the  iutclh'Lfencc  which  the  avcnigc  native  Amori- 
caii  shows  in  his  political  jiulji^mcnts,  tho  strong  scnsp  he 
uiitertiiius  of  tlio  duty  of  j;ivii»j;  a  vote,  tho  spirit  of  iilertuiiss 
and  enterprise,  which  has  made  liim  solf-helpful  above  all  other 
men. 

V.  There  arc  no  stni^lcs  between  privileged  and  unpiivilo^d 
orders,  uot  e>en  that  ]>eriH)tiial  strife  of  rich  and  poor  whicii  is 
tho  oldest  disease  of  civilized  states.  One  must  iutt  pronounce 
broadly  that  there  are  no  classes,  for  in  parts  of  tho  country 
social  distinctions  lia>'e  begun  to  grow  u\x  But  for  ]joliticaI 
purposes  classes  scarcely  exist.  No  one  of  the  questions  which 
now  a;iitate  the  nation  is  a  question  between  rich  and  poor.. 
Inste.'ui  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  arrogance  oinbittcrin^  the 
relations  of  classes,  good  fcelin;;  an<l  kindliness  reign.  Every- 
thing thatgoveniment,  as  the  Aiucncuns  have  hitherto  uuderstood 
the  term,  can  give  them,  the  pum*  have  already,  political  power, 
equal  civil  rights,  a  career  0[>en  to  all  citizens  alike,  not  to  speak 
of  that  gratuitous  higher  as  well  as  elementary  education  which 
on  their  own  econon^ic  princi]>les  the  United  States  miglit  liuve 
abstained  from  giving,  but  which  jKilitical  reasons  have  led  them 
to  provide  with  so  unstinting  a  h;ind.  Hence  the  ])uor  have  hud 
nothing  to  fight  for,  no  grounds  for  disliking  the  well-to  do,  no 
coiu])laints  to  make  against  them.  The  agitation  of  the  last 
few  years  lias  been  directed,  not  against  the  richer  classes 
generally,  but  against  incorporated  companies  and  a  few  Indi- 
vidual CLpitidists,  who  have  not  unfrequently  abused  the  powers 
which  the  pi'ivilego  of  incorporation  coiifenvd  upon  tliora,  or 
employed  their  wealth  to  procure  legislation  opposed  to  the 
jiublic  interests.  AVhevc  language  has  been  used  like  that  with 
which  France  and  Gcrman3'  are  familiar,  it  has  been  used,  not 
by  native  Americans,  but  by  new-comers,  who  bring  their  Old 
World  passions  with  them.  rroi>erty  is  safe,  Imjcuusc  those  who 
holtl  it  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  who  do  not :  the  ukuoI 
motives  for  revolution  vanish ;  iniiversal  sulTi-age,  oven  when 
vestcil  in  ignorant  new-comers,  can  do  comitaratively  little  h:irm, 
Itectiuse  tho  masses  have  obtained  everything  which  they  could 
hope  to  attain  except  by  a  general  pillage.  And  tho  native 
Americ;uis,  though  tho  same  cannot  be  said  of  some  of  the 
recent  immigrants,  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  poor 
would  BUlier  from  such  pillage  no  less  than  the  rich. 
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A  Etiropean  censor  mtiy  inulcc  two  roHoctioiis  «m  the  way  in 
wliicli  1  luLvo  prestiiitud  this  part  of  thu  cuse.  Hu  will  ijl>sorvct 
that,  after  all,  it  is  no  moro  than  sayiiig  that  when  you  liavo] 
^'ot  to  the  hottom  you  Ciin  i'lilJ  no  fiuther.  You  may  be 
wounded  and  hlcedini;  fur  all  that.  And  he  will  ask  whether, 
if  pro]>erty  is  s;ifo  and  cont^utuieiit  reigns,  these  advantages  are 
not  due  to  tliu  econoniieul  conditions  of  a  new  and  resourceful 
country,  with  an  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  and  minend 
wealth,  nither  than  to  tlio  democratic  structure  of  the  p;overn- 
raent.  The  answer  to  the  first  objection  is,  that  tlie  descent 
towards  equality  and  democracy  has  involved  no  injuiy  to  the 
richer  or  better  educat'Cd  classes :  to  the  second,  that  although 
much  must  doubtless  bo  ascnbed  to  the  bounty  of  nature,  h(?r 
favours  have  l>een  su  U8e<l  by  the  people  an  to  brin^  about  a 
prosperity,  a  general  difTusiun  of  property,  an  abundance  of 
freedom,  of  equality,  and  of  good  feeling  which  furnish  the  best 
security  against  the  recurrence  in  America  of  chronic  Old  World 
evils,  oven  when  her  economic  state  shall  have  become  less 
auspicious  than  it  now  ia  Wealthy  and  iK)werfiil  such  a  country 
must  have  been  under  any  foi-m  of  government,  but  the  speed 
with  whioh  she  has  a*lvanccd,  and  the  employment  of  the  sources 
of  wealth  to  diH'use  comfort  among  millions  of  families,  may  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  stimulative  freedom-  Wholesome  habits 
have  Keen  established  among  the  people  whose  value  will  bo 
fotmd  when  the  times  of  proaaurc  approach,  an<i  though  the 
troubles  that  have  arisen  between  labour  and  capital  may  nob 
&ion  pjiss  away,  the  sense  of  human  equality,  the  absence  of 
offensive  privileges  diatinguisluug  class  from  class,  will  make 
those  troubles  less  severe  than  in  Eurojje,  where  they  arc  com- 
plicated by  the  recollection  of  old  wrongs,  by  arrogance  on  the 
one  side  and  envy  on  the  other. 

Some  American  panegyrists  of  democracy  have  weakened 
their  own  cas*.*  by  claiming  all  the  triumphs  which  modern 
science  has  wrought  in  a  land  of  uneipiallud  natural  n^sourcea 
lis  the  resxdt  of  a  form  of  governmcnL  An  active  European 
nice  would  probably  have  mode  America  rich  and  prosperous 
under  any  government.  IJut  the  volume  and  the  chai-acttT 
of  the  prosperity  atuiiied  may  be  in  largo  measure  ascribed 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  As  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot 
ol)8erye8  in  a  singularly  thoughtful  address  delivered  a  few 
months  ago  : —  ■ 
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*' A  Kreat  deal  of  moral  vigour  has  been  put  into  tho  material  dovolopmenfe 
uf  the  Uuitud  States  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  widespread  cumfurt  ought  to  prumot« 
tho  civilizing  of  a  peoplo.  Sensible  and  righteous  g07eromcut  ought  ulti* 
mately  to  make  a  nation  rich  ;  ami  although  this  proposition  cannot  be 
directly  reversed,  yet  difTused  well-being,  comfort,  and  material  pros(>enty 
establish  a  fair  pnwumption  in  favour  of  tho  goromment  and  the  prevailing 
social  conditions  under  which  these  blessings  have  been  secured.  .  .  . 

'*The  succ&ssful  oatablishment  and  support  of  i-eligions  inBtitution»— 
churches,  seminaries,  and  religious  charities — upon  a  purely  voluntary  system, 
ia  an  uiiprocedcntcd  achievement  of  th^  American  democracy,     lu  only  time 
generations  American  democratic  aociety  has  effected  the  complete  soitaratio 
of  Cliurch  and  Statn,  a  reform  which  no  other  people  has  over  attempted. 
Yet  religious  inNtitntions  are   not  stintol   in   the  United   States ;    on  thft 
contrary,  they  abound  and  thrive,  and  all  rdike  ait}  protected  and  encouraged, 
but  not  supported,  by  tho  Slate.     Who  hue  taken  up  the  work  which  tho 
State  has  relinquished !    SomelKidy  h&s  had  to  do  it,  for  tho  work  ia  done. 
Who  provides  the  money  to  build  churchns,  pay  salaries,  conduct  missions, 
a ud  educate  ministers  T    Who  supplies  tho  brains  for  organizing  and  main- 
taining these  various  activities  ?    This  is  tho  work,  not  of  a  few  otficials,  but 
of  millions  of  intelligent  and  devoted  men  and  women  scattered  through  aU 
tho  villages  and  cities  of  the  broad  land.     The  maintenance  of  church 
seminaries,  and  charities  by  voluntary  centrilmtions  and  by  the  administiati 
labours  of  Tolunteera,  implies  an  ciionnoos  and  incessant  expenditure 
mental  and  moral  force.     It  is  a  force  which  must  ever  be  renewed  from 
generation  to  gfineratioii  ;  for  it  ia  a  personal  forcf^,  constantly  expiring,  and 
us  eonntantly  to  bo  replaced.     Into  the  maintenance  of  the  voluntary  system 
iu  religion  has  gone  a  good  part  of  the  motul  energy  which  three  genentions 
have  been  able  to  spare  from  the  work  of  gntting  a  living ;  but  it  is  wortift 
the  sacrifice,  and  will  bo  accounted  in  history  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  American  public  spirit  and  faith  in  freedom. 

"  A  similar  oxhibitiuu  of  dilfused  mental  and  moral  energy  has  accom; 
the  establishment  and  the  development  of  a  sytitem  of  higher  inatructioo  in 
the  United  States,  with  no  inheritance  of  mona^c  endoMrmcnts,  and  no  gifts 
from  royal  or  ecclesiastical  personages  disposing  of  great  resources  derived  from 
the  State,  and  with  but  scanty  help  from  the  public  purse.  Whoever  Is 
familiar  with  thu  colleges  and  nntveraitics  of  the  United  Statee  knows  that 
the  creation  of  these  deuiocratic  institutions  has  cost  the  life-work  of  thouaanda 
ol  devoted  men.  At  the  sacrifice  of  other  a.<!])iration8,  and  under  heavy 
discourugenieuU  and  disajiiKjiutmentJ<,  but  with  faith  and  hojic,  these  t«achen> 
and  tnistocs  have  built  up  institutions,  whieh.  however  imperfect,  have 
cherished  scientific  enthusiasm,  foistered  piety,  literature,  and  art,  maintained 
the  standards  of  honour  and  public  duty,  and  steadily  kept  in  view  the  ethi 
i<leals  which  dumocracy  churishes.  It  has  been  a  jiupular  work,  to  whi 
la2;go  numbers  of  people  in  successive  generations  havu  coutribut^Kl  of  thi 
substance  or  of  their  lalniur.  llie  endowment  of  institutions  of  educatio: 
including  libraries  and  museums,  by  private  ])or8ons  in  the  United  States 
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a  phoDOinenoD  without  precedent  or  par&llel,  and  fa  a  legitimate  offeet  of 
deroocratiG  institntioiia.     Under  a  tynuinj' — wcro  it  th&t  of  a  llarcuR  AnreUiu 
^-or  an  oliffirchy — were  it  as  nnlipJitrnnd  as  that  which  now  niles  Germany—, 
such  a  ]>iicuonmnon  wonld  be  simply  impossible.     Tho  Univemty  of  Stnis- 
burg  was  lately  established  by  an  imjwrial  decree,  and  ia  chiefly  maintained 
ont  of  the  rerenae  of  the  Scat«.     Harvard  Unireraity  has  been  two  Iiundred 
and  6fty  years  in  growinff  to  its  present  statnre,  and  i«  even  now  inferior  at 
many  points  to  tho  new  University  of  Strasburg  ;  but  Harvard  is  the  creation 
of  thoosanda  of  persons,  living  and  dead,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  simple, 
who  havn  volnntarily  given  it  their  time,  thought,  or  money,  and  lavished 
upon  it  their  affection  ;  Strasbnrg  exists  by  the  mandate  of  the  ruling  few 
directing  upon  it  a  ]>&rt  of  the   product  of  ordinary  taxatioiu     Like  the 
voluntary  system  in  religion,  the  voluntary  systum  in  tho  higher  oducatioai 
hnttresses  democracy ;  each  demands  from  the  community  a  Urge  outlay  of  J 
intellectual  activity  and  moral  vigour." 

VI.  Tlie  goveniment  of  the  Kepublic,  limited  and  languid  in 
ordinary'  times,  is  capable  of  developing  immense  vigour.  It 
can  pull  itself  together  at  momenta  of  danger,  can  put  forth 
unexpected  efforts,  can  venture  on  stretches  of  authority  trans- 
cending not  only  ordinary  practice  but  even  ordinary  law.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  unity  of  the  nation.  A  divided  people  is  a 
weAk  people,  even  if  it  ol>ey8  a  monarch ;  a  united  people  is 
doubly  strong  when  it  ia  democratic,  for  tlien  the  force  of  each 
individual  will  swells  the  collective  force  of  the  government, 
encoaragea  it,  relieves  it  from  intetnal  erabarrassments.  Now  the 
American  people  is  united  at  moments  of  national  concern  from 
two  causes.  (_)ne  is  that  absence  of  class  divisions  and  jealousies 
which  has  been  already  described.  The  people  are  homogeneous  : 
a  feeling  which  stirs  them  stirs  alike  rich  and  poor,  fanners  and 
traders,  Eastern  men  and  Western  men — one  may  now  add, 
Southern  men  also.  Their  pjitriotism  haa  ceased  to  be  defiant, 
and  is  conceived  as  the  duty  of  promoting  the  greatness  and 
happiness  of  their  country,  a  greatness  whi<.'h,  as  it  does  not 
look  to  war  or  aggression,  does  not  redound  specially,  as  it  might 
in  Europe,  to  the  glory  or  benefit  of  thi^  riding  caste  or  the 
military  profession,  but  to  tlmt  of  all  the  citizens.  Thu  other 
source  of  nnity  is  the  tendency  in  demc»cracies  for  the  sentiment 
of  the  majority  to  tell  upon  the  sentiment  of  a  minority,  llxat 
faith  in  tho  popular  voice  whereof  I  have  already  spoken 
strengthens  every  feeling  whicli  has  once  become  strong,  and 
makes  it  rush  like  a  wave  over  the  country,  sweeping  everything 
before  it^     I  do  not  mean  that  the  people  Ijocome  wild  with 
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excitement,  for  beneath  their  noisy  demonstrations  they  retain 
their  composure  ami  shrewd  view  of  facts.  I  mc^n  only  that 
the  pcrvmiing  syrajKithy  stirs  them  to  unwonted  efforts.  Th« 
steam  is  superlieated,  but  tho  otfect  is  seen  only  in  the  greater 
expansive  force  which  it  exerts.  Hence  a  spiritt'd  executive  can 
in  critical  times  go  forward  with  a  courage  and  confidence 
possible)  only  to  those  who  know  that  they  have  a  whole  nation 
behind  thorn.  Tlic  people  fall  into  rank  at  onca  AVith  that 
surprising  gift  for  organization  which  they  possess,  they  concen- 
trate themselves  on  the  immediate  object ;  they  dispense  with 
tho  ordinary  constitutional  restrictions ;  they  make  personal 
sacrifices  which  remind  one  of  tho  self-devotion  of  Eoman 
citizens  in  tho  earlier  and  better  days  of  Gomo. 

Speaking  thus,  I  am  tbinkiiig  chieHy  of  the  spirit  evolved  by 
the  Civil  War  both  in  the  North  and  South.  But  tho  sDrt  of 
strength  which  a  democratic  government  derives  from  its  direct 
dopendoiice  on  the  people  is  seen  in  many  smaller  instances.  In 
1863,  when  on  the  making  of  a  draft  of  men  for  the  war,  tho 
Irish  mob  rose  in  New  York  City,  excited  by  Uie  advance  of 
Genenil  Kol)ert  E.  Lee  into  Pennsylvania,  tho  State  governor 
called  out  tho  troops,  and  by  them  restored  order  with  a  stem 
vigour  which  would  have  done  credit  to  luadetzskv  or  Cavaignac, 
More  than  a  thou.suiid  rioters  were  shot  down,  and  jiuhlic  opinion 
entirely  uppruvctl  the  slaughter.  Years  after  tho  war,  when 
the  Orangemen  of  New  York  purposed  to  have  a  12th  of  Jaly 
procession  through  the  streets,  the*  Irish  Catholics  threatened  to 
prevent  it  The  feeling  of  the  native  Americans  was  aroused  at 
once  ;  young  men  of  wealth  ciimo  back  from  their  mountain  and 
seaside  resorts  to  fill  the  militia  regiments  which  were  called  out 
to  guard  the  ]>rocession,  and  the  display  of  force  was  so  over- 
whelming that  no  disturbance  followed.  Theso  Americans  had 
no  H}'mpathy  with  tho  childish  and  miscbievuus  partisim&hJp 
which  leads  the  Orangemen  to  perjH'tuate  Old  World  feuds  on 
New  World  soil.  But  procossiona  were  legal,  and  they  were 
resolved  that  the  law  should  be  respected,  and  the  spirit  of 
disorder  repressed.  They  would  have  been  equally  ready  to 
protect  a  Koman  Catholic  procession. 

Given  an  adequate  occjision,  executive  authority  is  tnoro 
energetic  in  America,  more  willing  to  take  strong  me^isurcs, 
more  sure  of  support  from  tho  lx>dy  of  the  people  than  it  is  in 
England.     I  may  further  illustrate  what  1  mean  by  referring  Ut 
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tho  view  which  I  found  onlinury  Amorieans  tivko  some  eight 
yrars  ago— for  as  to  fh<Mr  present  views  I  e3q>res3  no  opinion — - 
of  tlie  trouVjlea  of  the  Ent^lish  governtnent  and  parliament  in 
their  efforta  to  govern  Ireland.  They  thouglit  that  England 
was  erring  in  hor  refusal  of  tho  demand  for  troncliant  land 
legislation,  and  for  enlarged  self-government;  that  she  wonld 
never  succeed  in  doing  everything  by  the  imjierial  parliament, 
and  througli  officials  taken  from  a  pai'ticular  cIo^a.  Tlicy  held 
that  alio  ought  to  adopt  a  more  l>roadly  consistent  and  courageous 
policy,  ought,  in  fact,  to  grant  all  such  self  government  as  might 
be  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  ultimate  i[n])eriai  control 
and  imperial  unity,  and  ought  to  tako  the  results,  be  they  pleasjwit 
or  the  reverse.  But  they  also  thought  that  she  was  en-iiig  by 
executive  leniency,  that  tho  laws  ought  while  they  stoo<l  to  be 
more  unsparingly  carried  out,  that  parliamentary  obstruction  ought 
to  be  more  severely  repressed,  that  any  attompts  at  disoljcdience 
ought  Ui  be  met  by  lead  and  steel.  "Make  good  laws,*'  they 
said,  "but  sco  that  vphatever  laws  you  make,  you  enforce.  At 
present  you  are  doing  Imrm  both  ways.  You  lu'u  lionuuring 
neither  liberty  nor  authority."  ^ 

VII.  Democracy  has  not  only  taught  tho  Americans  how  to 
use  liberty  without  abusing  it,  an<l  how  to  st-cure  equality :  it 
hits  also  Uiiight  them  fraternity.  That  wonl  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  Old  World,  anil  no  wontler,  considering  what  was 
done  in  its  name  in  1793,  considering  aW  that  it  still  figures 
in  the  prognimmo  of  assassins.  Nevertheless  there  is  in  the 
United  States  a  sort  of  kindliness,  a  senso  of  human  fellowship, 
ft  recognition  of  the  duty  of  mutual  help  owed  by  nmn  to  man, 
stronger  than  anywhere  in  tho  Old  World,  and  certjunly  stronger 
than  in  the  upper  or  middle  classes  of  England,  France,  or 
Cicrmatiy.  The  natnnil  impulse  of  every  citizen  in  America  is 
to  r4-spect  every  other  citii^en,  and  to  feel  tlutt  citizenship  con- 
sritutea  a  certain  ground  of  respect.  The  idea  of  each  man's 
eijiial  righu  is  so  fully  realized  that  the  rich  or  powerful  man 
fcnls  it  no  indignity  to  take  hia  turn  among  the  crowd,  and  does 
not  expect  any  deference  from  the  poorest  An  employer  of 
labour  has,  I  think,  a  keener  sense  of  ins  duty  to  those  whom 
ho  employe  than  employers  have  in  Europe.     He  has  certainly 

*  Of  roiirso  T  cit«  the  opinion  of  Ainericaiia  not  as  cntltk'id  to  weight  in  iliit 
mftttpr — Jhcrr  were  lupect^  of  tbe  question  whirli  lli^y  conM  uot  know — hut 
merely  ts  to  illiutriition  of  tliolr  way  of  tlijnkiug. 
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a  grontftr  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  use  of  his  wealth.  The 
number  of  gifts  for  benevolent  and  other  pulilio  j)uri»o»es,  the 
number  of  educntional,  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific  foiinda- 
tions,  is  larger  tlian  even  in  England,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
liberal  of  European  countries.  Wealth  is  generally  felt  to  be  a 
trusty  and  excltisiveness  condemned  not  merely  as  indicative  of 
flelfishncss,  but  as  a  sort  of  olfonoe  against  the  public.  No  one, 
for  instance,  thinks  of  shutting  up  Ills  pleasure -i,'rounds;  he 
seldom  even  biiil<ls  a  wall  round  tbem,  but  puts  up  low  railings 
or  a  palisade,  so  that  the  sight  of  his  trees  and  shrubs  is  enjoyed 
by  pa-saers-by.  ITiat  any  one  should  bo  permitted  either  by 
opinion  or  by  law  to  seal  up  many  square  miles  of  l>eautifu] 
mountain  country  against  tourists  or  artists  is  to  the  ordinary 
American  almost  incredible.  Such  things  are  to  him  tlie  marks 
of  a  land  still  gmaning  nndcr  feudal  tyranny. 

It  m,iy  seem  strange  to  those  who  know  how  difficult  Kuropcon 
states  have  generally  found  it  to  conduct  negotiations  witli  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  accustomed  to 
reiul  in  EuropeaTi  newsjmpers  tlie  defiant  utterances  which 
American  imlitii'ians  addruss  from  Congress  to  tlie  effete  mon 
archies  of  the  Old  World,  to  be  told  that  this  spirit  of  fraternity 
has  its  intluonL-e  oit  international  relations  also.  Nevertheless 
if  wc  look  not  at  the  irres|>onsible  orators,  who  play  to  tjie  lower 
feelings  of  a  section  of  the  people,  but  at  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  whole  people,  wc  shall  recognize  that  democracy  miikes 
both  for  peace  and  for  justice  as  l^otween  nations.  De^i)ite  the 
wlmiratlon  for  military  CTploita  which  the  AmcricnTis  have  some- 
times shown,  no  country  is  at  bottom  more  pervaded  by  a  liatred 
of  war,  and  a  ncnse  that  national  honour  stands  rooted  in  national 
fair  dealing.  The  nation  is  often  misrepresented  bj'  its  states- 
men, but  although  it  allows  them  to  say  irritating  things  and 
advance  unreasonable  claims,  it  has  not  for  more  than  forty 
years  pennittcd  them  to  abuse  its  enoiinous  strength,  as  most 
European  nations  possessed  of  similar  strength  have  in  time  past 
abiisctj  tlioirs. 

The  c}iaracteri.<^tic8  of  the  nation  wliich  I  have  pa.s.<%cd  in 
review  arc  not  due  solely  to  democratic  government,  but  they 
have  been  strengthened  by  it,  and  they  contribute  to  its  solidity 
and  to  the  smoothness  of  its  working.  As  one  sometimes  sees 
an  individuid  man  who  fails  in  life  because  thi^  different  parts 
of  Ins  nature  seem  unfitted  to  each  other,  so  that  liis  action, 
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swayed  by  contending  influences,  results  in  nothing  definite  or 
effective,  so  one  sees  nations  whose  political  institutions  are 
either  in  advance  of  or  lag  behind  their  social  conditions,  so 
that  the  unity  of  the  body  politic  suffers,  and  the  hannony  of 
its  movements  is  disturbed.  America  is  not  such  a  nation.  It 
is  made  all  of  a  piece;  its  institutions  are  the  product  of  its 
economic  and  social  conditions  and  the  expression  of  its  char- 
acter. The  new  wine  has  been  poured  into  new  bottles :  or  to 
adopt  a  metaphor  more  appropriate  to  the  country,  the  vehicle 
has  been  built  with  a  lightness,  strength,  and  elasticity  whicl} 
fit  it  for  the  roads  it  has  to  traverse. 


CHAPTER  XCVn 


HOW   FAR  AMRRICAN   RXPERIRNCE  IS  AVAIIiABLC  FOR 

TUERR  are  two  substantial  services  which  the  stitdy  of  hutot| 
may  rendor  to  |iolitic».  The  one  is  to  correct  the  use,  which  ii 
generally  the  abiise,  of  the  deductivo  or  a  priori  method  td 
reasoning  in  politics.  The  other  is  to  save  the  politician  fron 
being  misled  by  superficial  historical  analogies.  He  who  re- 
pudiates the  a  priori  method  h  a[>t  to  fancy  himself  a  practical 
man,  when,  ninning  to  the  other  extreme,  he  arj^ncs  dir>?cUy 
from  the  pheDomcna  of  one  ago  or  country  to  thoHe  ui  niiotiicr, 
and  finding  somewhat  similar  causes  or  conditions  hUU  us  to 
expect  similar  results.  Uis  error  is  as  ^^rave  as  that  of  the  msa 
who  robes  on  alistract  reasonings ;  for  he  neglects  that  criticil 
examination  of  the  premises  from  wliich  every  process  of  reasoo- 
ing  ought  to  sttit.  The  bettor  trained  any  historical  inqnnvr 
is,  BO  much  the  more  cautious  will  ho  bo  in  the  emplnymont  (J 
what  are  called  hiatorical  arguments  in  }>olitics.  He  kiiowa  bov 
necessary  it  is  iu  attempting  to  di-nw  any  concliisiou  of  pmrttcil 
worth  for  one  country  from  the  |K»litical  cx|)oricnce  of  Aiiutiier, 
to  allow  for  the  points  in  which  the  cotuitrios  ditrcr,  bccaoM 
amon^  these  points  there  are  usually  some  which  afFc^t  tlw 
Buunilnosa  of  the  inference,  making  it  doulitftd  whether  that 
which  holds  true  of  the  ono  will  hold  true  of  the  other.  The 
value  of  history  for  students  of  |)olitioH  or  practic-al  stAtemnea 
lies  raihor  in  itfj  ]>owrr  of  quickening  their  insight,  in  it«  giwio^ 
thrm  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  man's  nature  af 
a  political  being  and  of  the  tendencies  that  more  grou|>>s  ainJ 
rommtinilies  of  men,  and  thus  teaching  them  how  U*  o 
the  fiu't*  that  come  under  their  own  eyt^s,  an«i  whut  to 
from  tho  men  with  wliuni  they  Imve  to  deal.  A  thinker  <hil 
exercised  in  historical  research  will  carry  his  stores  of  the  world 
political  ex)»erirnoe  about  with  him.  not  us  a  Iwiok  of  preacri' 
tions  {»r  recipes  from  which   he  am   srhTl  ono   lo   apply  t« 
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given  case,  but  mthcr  as  a  physician  carries  a  treatise  on 
pathology  whicli  instructs  him  in  the  general  principles  to  be 
foUowecl  in  observing  the  symptoms  and  investigating  the  causes 
of  the  maladies  that  come  before  him.  So,  although  the  char- 
acter of  democratic  government  in  the  United  States  is  ftill  of 
instruction  for  Eiiropi^ans,  it  supplies  few  conclusions  directly 
bearing  on  the  present  politics  of  any  European  country,  because 
both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the  Araerican  people  are 
not  exactly  repeated  anywhere  in  the  OM  World,  not  even  in 
Buch  countries  as  France,  Switzerland,  and  England  If  the 
picture  given  of  the  phenomena  of  America  in  preceding  chiip- 
ters  has  l)een  sufficiently  full  and  clear,  the  inferences  from  it 
and  such  application  as  they  may  have  to  Europe  will  havo 
already  suggested  tliemselves  to  the  reader ;  if  it  is  confuscil 
or  defective,  no  statement  of  those  inferences  which  might  now 
be  added  could  carry  coiiviction.  Instoad,  therefore,  of  re- 
stating the  facts  I  shall  here  bo  content  with  briefly  indicating 
the  points  in  which  tho  institutions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  methods  employed  in  working  them  seem,  if  not  quite 
directly,  yet  most  nearly  to  touch  and  throw  light  upon  Euro- 
jican  problems.  America  has  in  some  respects  anticipated 
Europttan  nations.  She  is  walking  before  them  along  a  path 
which  they  may  probably  follow.  She  carries  behind  her,  to 
adopt  a  famous  simile  of  Dante's,  a  lamp  whoso  light  helps 
those  who  come  after  her  more  than  it  always  does  herself, 
because  some  of  the  dangers  she  has  poised  through  may  not 
recur  at  any  other  point  in  her  path ;  whereas  they,  following 
in  her  footstejis,  may  stumlile  in  the  same  stony  places,  or  bo 
entangled  in  the  quagmires  from  which  sho  has  suffered. 

I.  Manhood  Stiffraffc—lUhls  has  been  now  adopted  by  so 
many  peoples  of  Europe  that  they  have  the  less  occasion  to 
study  its  transatlantic  aspect*.  The  wisest  Americans,  while 
appreciating  the  strength  which  it  gives  to  their  government, 
and  concL'iving  that  they  could  hardly  have  stopped  short  of  it, 
hold  that  their  recent  exjicrience  does  not  invite  imitation  by 
Pluropean  nations,  unless  at  least  Europeans  adopt  safeguards 
resembling  thoao  thoy  havo  applied.  With  tboso  safeguards 
the  abolition  of  ]>ropei'ty  qualilications  has,  so  far  as  the  native 
popidation  is  concerned,  proved  successful ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  negroes  at  the  South,  or  the  newly  enfranchised  immigrant 
of  the  greot-cftt  citfea,  a  votfl  is  a  means  of  mischief. 
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IF.  Thr  CwU  .Si/TP/f^.~To  keep  minor  udministrativc 
out  uf  polilics,  to  miiko  them  tonable  for  lifo  and  obtaiuftbia  Iff 
merit  inst^^ad  of  by  private  patronage,  is  at  present  the  chirf 
aim  of  American  reformers.  They  are  laboriouBly  striving 
bring  their  civil  aervico  up  to  the  Gorman  or  English  level. 
there  is  any  lesson  they  would  seek  to  impress  on  Euro|>eaii% 
18  the  mischief  of  allowing  politics  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
who  seek  to  make  a  living  by  them,  and  of  suffering  paHic 
offices  to  become  the  reward  of  ]>arty  work.  Rather,  thny  wrmM 
Bay,  interdict  oflBce  holders  from  participation  in  politics  ;  appoint 
them  by  competition,  however  absurd  competition  may  00 
times  appear,  choose  them  by  lot,  choose  them  anyhow ; 
do  not  let  offices  be  tenable  at  tliu  pleasure  of  party  chiefs 
lie  in  the  uncontrolled  jKitronage  of  persons  who  can  use  ihi 
to  strengthen  their  own  political  position. 

Ill-  Thf  Jtulklanj. — The  same  observation  applies  to  jnilifii 
posts,  and  witli  no  leas  force.  The  American  State  Bench  sufTen 
both  from  the  too  prevalent  system  of  popular  election  and  h 
the  scanty  remuneration  it  receives.  To  procure  men  of 
acter,  learning,  and  intellectual  power,  and  to  keep  Ih-^  '  ' 
I»endent,  ample  remunci'ation  must  be  paid,  a  life  tenur. 
und  the  appointments  placed  in  responsible  bands.  Tli<>ro 
nothing  in  the  English  frame  of  government  which  thougliti 
Americans  so  much  admire  as  the  maintenance  of  a  high  leri 
of  inti^grity  and  cAjKacity  in  the  judges,  and  they  oft^n  oxprsw 
a  hope  that  nothing  %vill  be  done  to  lower  the  position  nf  ofBcuts 
on  whose  excellence  the  well-being  and  commercial  credit  of  a 
eountry  largely  depend- 

IV".   Srrond  Chfimlicrs. — The  Americans  consider  the  divi 
of  every  political  legislature  into  two  co-ordinate  bodies  Uj 
nl>solutely  necessary;   and  their  opinion  in   this  resprct  is  tlift 
raore  valuable  because  several  States  tried  for  a  time  to 
with  one  ehaniber,  and  because  they  are  fully  sensible  o( 
inconvenienccb   which   the   frequent   collision   of  two   cham 
involves.      In   cities   it  docs   not  appear  that  cither  the   tw 
chambered  or  the  one  rhamberod  s)'stom  shows  any  mlvitn 
over  the  other ;  but  it  is  now  seen  that  a  city  connril  ought  n 
to  be  conceived  of  ils  a  legislature,  and  that  city  guvernmi'nt  I 
altogether  been  plannetl  an<l  conducted  too  much  on  poliU 
and  ta»»  little  on  common-ial  lines. 

y.  CharaeUr  and  U'orkina  f»f  [^{fidohiw, — Although  th« 
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of  repreflcntftlivo  chnmbeTs  has  been  deemtd  the  most  chanicter- 
istic  feature  of  well-ordered  fre«  governiuents,  oa  contrasted  with 
the  impetuous  democracies  of  antiqiiity  which  legislated  by 
primary  assemblies,  it  must  bo  conl'essed  that  the  legislative 
bofliea  of  the  United  States  have  not  raised  the  credit  uf  repre- 
sentative government.  Whether  this  result  is  mainly  due,  as 
some  think,  to  the  disconnection  of  the  Executive  from  the 
Legislature,  or  whether  it  must  be  traced  to  deeper  sources  of 
weakness,  it  is  not  without  instruction  for  those  who  would  in 
Euiope  vest  in  legislatiu-es,  and  perhaps  even  in  one-chambered 
legislatures,  still  wider  powers  of  interference  with  administra- 
tion than  they  now  possess. 

VI.  LcTtgih  of  Legisiative  Terms. — The  gain  and  the  loss  in 
having  legislatures  elected  for  short  terms  are  suHiciently  ol»vious. 
To  a  European  the  experience  of  Congress  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  shortness  of  its  term  ia  rather  to  be  avoided  thati  imitated. 
It  is  not  needed  in  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  Congress  lo 
the  popular  will :  it  increases  the  cost  of  politics  by  making 
elections  more  frequent,  and  it  keeps  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  legislators  employed  in  learning  a  business  which  they  are 
dismiRsed  from  as  soon  as  thoy  have  learnt  it 

VII.  A  Jiigid  CoTistitulu/n. — Although  several  Eurojtean  gtates 
have  now  placed  themselves  under  constitutions  not  alterable  by 
their  legislatiires  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  statutes  are. 
altered,  America  furnishes  in  her  State  governments,  a&  well  as 
in  her  Federal  government,  by  far  the  most  instinietive  examples 
of  the  working  of  a  system  under  which  certain  laws  are  made 
fundamental,  and  surrounded  not  only  with  a  sort  of  consecra- 
tion, but  with  provisions  which  makt*  change  comparatively 
dillicult.  There  is  nothing  in  their  byetcm  with  whoSL^  results, 
despite  some  obvious  drawbacks,  the  multitude  as  well  as  tho 
wise  are  so  well  satisfied  ;  nothing  which  they  more  frequently 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those  Europeans  wlio  are 
alarmed  at  the  progress  which  democracy  makes  in  the  OKI 
World. 

VIII.  DivfXt  Legislation  hy  the  PeojiU. — In  this  resjK;<;t  also  the 
oxamplo  of  the  several  .States — for  the  Federal  government  is 
not  in  point — deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  English  and  French 
stat^men.  I  greatly  doubt  if  tho  plan,  whoso  merits  seem  to 
me  in  America  to  outweigh  its  defeet:^!,  would  work  as  well  in  a 
large  country  aa   it  docs  in  communities  of   the  size  of   the 
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American  States.  But  its  working  th(»ro  shows  democracy  in 
uu  aspt'ct  which  lias  hitherto  Ixieu  too  little  regunled,  and  en- 
coura,!j^ea  the  belief  that  in  local  matt-ers  this  method  of  consulting 
the  popular  will  mi|^ht  be  employed  with  advantage  more  fuUy 
than  England  has  as  yet  thought  of  applying  it 

IX.  Local  Sdf-gotemm^nt. — Nothiiig  h;i3  more  contributod  to 
give  strength  and  flexibility  to  the  government  of  the  United 
Stutea,  or  to  train  the  masses  of  the  people  to  work  their 
demooiiaic  institutions  than,  the  existence  ovorywhei'e  in  the 
northern  SUiles  of  self-governing  udministrative  units,  such  as 
townHhi[>s,  small  enough  to  enlist  the  personal  interest  and  bu 
subject  to  the  personal  watchfulness  and  control  of  the  ordinary 
citizen.  Abuses  have  indeed  sprung  U{>  in  the  cities,  and  in  the 
caae  of  the  largest  among  thum  have  become  fonaidabk%  partly 
because  the  principle  of  local  control  has  not  licen  suflicicntly 
iwlhered  to.  Nevertheless  the  system  of  local  government  i\a  a 
whole  hiis  been  not  merely  beneticial,  but  indisj>ensabIo,  and  well 
deserves  the  study  of  those  who  in  Europe  are  alive  to  the  evils 
of  centraliziition,  and  ]»erceivo  that  those  evils  will  not  necessarily 
iliminiKh  with  a  further  tlemocratization  of  such  countries  as 
luigland,  Gei-raany.  and  Italy.  I  do  not  say  that  in  iuiy  of  the 
great  European  states  the  mass  of  the  rural  population  is  equally 
corajietont  with  the  American  to  work  snch  a  system  :  still  it 
presents  a  model  towards  which  Kuro])can  institutions  ought  to 
tend,  while  the  examples  of  cities  like  New  York  and  Phila- 
ilolphia  oti'cr  sjilutiry  warnings  of  what  municip;d  goverumeuta 
ought  to  avoid. 

X.  The  Absence  of  a  Ghtrctt.  EsUihlUhiunU. — As  the  discussion  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  belongs  to  a  later  part  of  this  bonk,  I  must 
be  content  with  observing  that  in  AnuMJcii  everybody,  to  what- 
ever religious  communion  ho  Iwlongn,  professes  satisfaction  with 
the  complcto  separation  of  Church  and  State.  This  sc(»aration 
has  not  tended  1^  make  religion  less  of  a  force  in  Anu'ricji  as 
I'espccts  either  political  or  social  reform,  nor  clocs  it  prevent  the 
people  from  coiisklcrini^  (Thriatianity  to  be  the  national  religion,  ' 
and  their  conmjoiiwealLli  an  object  of  the  Divine  craro. 

XI.  Party  Machinery. — The  tremendous  power  of  party  organ- 
izAtion  has  been  described.  It  enslaves  lociil  officials,  it  increasoa 
the  tendency  to  regard  members  of  Congn^ss  as  mere  delegates, 
it  kco|»s  men  of  iude|^>endent  character  out  of  local  and  national 
lK}litic8,  it  puts  bod  men  into  place,  it  perverts  the  wishes  of  the 
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po(»|)le,  it  liiLs  in  sutiui  pliiocs  sot  u])  a  tytimuy  undor  tho  forms 
of  dfiuocnicy.  Vet  it  is  bard  to  aetj  bow  free  governnieut  cau 
go  on  witbout  parties,  and  certain  that  the  strenuous  riviilry  of 
parties  will  not  disjtenge  with  machinery.  The  moral  for  Europe 
fieems  to  be  tlie  old  one  that  **  Perpetual  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
rreedonif"  that  tbc  best  citizcne  must,  as  tbo  Americans  say, 
"  take  liolil/'  must  by  themselves  accepting  posts  in  the  organiza- 
tion keep  it  from  falling  into  the  bands  of  professionals,  must 
entrust  as  few  lucrative  places  as  possible  to  popular  election  or 
lK>liticaI  patronage,  must  leave  reasonable  discretion  to  their 
xej)resentatives  in  tbo  national  councils,  must  endeavour  to 
maintain  in  politics  the  same  standard  of  honour  which  guides 
them  in  private  life.  These  are  moral  rather  than  jkolitical 
precepts,  but  party  organisation  is  one  of  those  things  which  is 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  worked, 

XIL  The  Uixattmdivcneas  of  Politics. — Partly  from  tho  influ- 
ence of  jiarty  iiiaohinory,  partly  from  ]>cculiaritie8  of  tlie  Federal 
Constitution,  ])nrtly  from  social  and  economical  causes,  the 
American  system  docs  not  succeed  in  bringing  tho  best  men  to 
the  top.  Yet  in  democracy  more  perhaps  than  in  other  govern- 
ment, seeing  it  is  the  most  delicate  and  dillicultof  govcrnmontfl, 
it  is  essentia]  tliat  the  best  men  should  come  to  the  top.  There 
is  in  this  fact  matter  for  Eurojieans  to  reHect  upon,  for  they 
have  assumed  that  ]julitical  success  will  always  attract  ambition, 
anil  that  public  life  will  draw  at  leiist  enough  of  the  highe-st  ability 
into  its  whirlpool.  America  dispruve.s  tbo  assumption.  Her 
example  does  not,  however,  throw  much  light  on  the  way  to 
keep  i>oIilics  attnwtive,  for  her  conditions  arc  dissimilar  to  those 
of  Kuropiaii  countries,  and  tho  whole  problem  do{>ends  as  much 
on  economic  and  social  as  U]>on  political  causes. 

XIIL  7V*/;  Power  of  JFetUth. — Plutocmcy  used  to  be  considored 
a  form  of  oligarchy,  and  opposed  to  democracy.  But  thrre  is 
:i  strong  plutocratic  element  infused  into  American  democracy  ; 
and  the  fiict  that  it  is  entirely  unrecognized  in  constitutions 
jiiakes  it  not  less  potent^  and  possibly  more  mischievous.  The 
infiue?ice  of  money  is  one  of  tho  dangers  which  the  peo])le  have 
always  to  ^uard  against,  for  it  assails  not  merely  the  legislatures 
but  the  party  machinery,  and  its  methods  aro  oa  numerous 
as  they  aro  insidious. 

To  these  scattered  observations,  which  I  liave  made  abrupt 
in  order  to  avoid  being  led  into  repetitions,  I  need  hardly  add 
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the  general  moral  wliich  tlie  United  Stati'S  t^ach,  tbat  tlio  masses 
of  the  people  are  wiser,  fairer,  and  more  touiperate  in  any 
matter  to  which  thoy  can  bo  inducetl  to  bend  their  minds  thfui 
most  European  philotiophers  have  believed  it  possible  for  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  be ;  becamse  this  is  the  moral  which  tho 
preceding  cha]»ters  uu  Pnblic  Opinion  have  been  intended  to 
make  clear.  But  I  must  say  once  more  that  while  indicating 
the  foregoing  points  as  those  in  which  Americau  experience 
seems  most  directl}'  available  for  Eui'opoan  states,  no  one  who 
knows  America  will  expect  the  problems  she  hiis  solved,  or  those 
which  still  perplex  her,  to  reappear  in  Europe  in  the  same  forma. 
Such  facts — to  mention  two  only  out  of  many — as  the  abundance 
of  land  and  tht'  absence  of  menace  from  other  Powers  show  how 
dissimilar  are  the  conditions  under  which  popular  government 
works  in  tho  Eastern  and  in  tho  Western  hemisphere.  Nothing, 
can  be  more  instructive  than  American  experience  if  it  be 
discreetly  used,  nothing  will  be  more  misleading  to  one  who  tries 
to  apply  it  without  allowing  for  tlie  ditTerences  of  economic  and 
social  environment 
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Among  the  organized  inetitutions  of  a  country  which,  while  not 
directly  a  part  of  the  govenimcH^  influence  poHtics  as  well  as 
society,  the  Bar  has  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Fninco  played  a 
part  only  second  to  that  played  by  the  Church.  Certainly  no 
£n<;]ish  institution  is  moro  curiously  and  distinctively  Englisli 
than  this  ]>ody,  with  its  venerable  traditions,  its  aristocratic 
sjTnpathiea,  its  strong,  though  now  declining,  corporate  spirit,  its 
affinity  for  certain  forms  of  literature,  its  singular  n-lation,  half 
of  dependence,  half  of  condesceu.sion,  to  the  solicitors,  its  friendly 
control  over  its  official  superiors,  the  jndges.  To  see  how  such 
an  institution  has  shaped  itself  and  thriven  in  a  new  country  is 
to  secure  nn  excellent  means  of  estimating  the  ideas,  conditions, 
and  liabit<;  which  afl'ect  ami  colour  the  social  system  of  that 
countr}',  as  well  as  to  examine  one  of  the  chief  among  the 
secondary  forces  (if  public  life.  It  is  therefore  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  the  curiusity  of  English  lawyers  that  I 
propose  to  sketch  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  it  exists  in  tlie  United  States,  and  to  show  how  it  Ima 
developed  apart  from  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it  in  England 
by  ancient  custom,  and  under  the  unchecked  operation  of  the 
laws  of  ilemand  atnl  supply. 

When  England  suMit  out  her  colonies,  the  Bar,  like  most  of 
her  other  institutions,  reappcare^l  upon  the  new  soil,  and  had 
gained  betbre  the  revolution  of  1776  a  position  similar  to  that 
it  held  at  home,  not  o\ring  to  any  deliberate  purpose  on  the 
part  of  those  who  led  and  ruled  the  new  communities  (for  the 
Puritan  settlers  at  least  held  lawyers  in  slight  esteem),  but 
VOL.  H  Hi 
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becauBn   the   conditions  of   a   ]>rogreft8ive   society   required   ill 
existence.     That  di8[>ogitioii  to  simplify  and  popularise  Uw,  to 
mnke  it  less  of  a  mystery  and  hnn^;  it  more  ^^-ithin  the  resell  of 
an  average  citizen,  u-bich   is  strong   in  modem    Europe,  i»  oi 
coarse  still  stronger  in  a  colony,  and  naturally  tended  in  Amrrica 
to  lessen  the  cori>oraU)  excluaiveness  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
do  away  with  the  antiquated  rulea  which  had  governed  it  ia 
England.      On   the  other   hand,   the  increasing   complexitr  of 
relations  in  moderit  society,  and  the  development  of  many  new 
arts  and  dejKirtmonU  of  ajiplied  science,  bring  into   an   alvara 
clearer  light  the  importance  of  a  division  of  hibour,   and,   hy 
attacliiiig  greater  value  to  special  knowledge  and  skill,  tend  to 
Jmit  and   define  the  activity   of  every  profession.       In   spite. 
therefore,  of  the  democratic  aversion  to  exclusive  organisadorai 
the  lawyers  in  America  soon  acquired  professional   habits  and% 
corporate  spirit  simitar  to  that  of  their  bretliren  in  Ertgl&nd  ;  and 
some  fif^y  years  ago  they  had  reached  a  power  and  social  oon- 
aideration  relatively  greater  than  the  Bar  lias  ever  held  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  English  system 
disappeared.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  some  parts  of  Eunype, 
and  most  British  colonics,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
baiTisters  and  attorneys.  Every  lawyer,  or  "counsel/*  is  per- 
mitted to  take  every  kind  of  business  :  he  may  argue  a  cause  in 
the  Supreme  Federal  court  at  Washington,  or  write  six-aod- 
eightpenny  letters  from  a  shopkeeper  to  an  obstinate  debtor. 
He  may  himself  conduct  all  the  proceedings  in  a  cause,  oonCBr 
vith  the  client,  issue  the  ^n-it^  draw  the  declaration,  get  togetlMT 
the  evidence,  prepare  the  brief,  and  conduct  the  ease  when  it 
comes  on  in  court  Ho  is  emplo^^cd,  not  like  the  En^i^lish 
barrister,  by  another  profesflional  man,  but  by  the  tli»  nt  himseU, 
irho  seeks  him  out  and  makes  hi.'<  bargain  directly  with  him,  JMt 
as  in  England  people  call  in  a  physician  or  make  their  bargain  fl 
with  an  architect  In  spite,  however,  of  this  union  of  aU  s^ 
lawyer's  functions  in  the  same  person,  considerations  of  pnctieal 
convenience  have  in  many  places  established  a  division  of  lahoor 
similar  to  that  existing  in  England.  Whore  two  or  more 
lawyers  vo  in  partnership,  it  often  ha;>peus  that  one  mem' 
undert&KeA  the  court  work  and  the  duties  of  the  advocate,  vhiki 
another  or  others  transact  the  rest  of  the  business,  see  tbo  client^ 
conduct  correspondence,  himt  up  evidence,  prepare  witnesses 
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examination,  and  manage  the  thoiiaand  little  things  for  which  u 
mau  goes  to  hisattomey.  The  merits  of  the  plan  are  obvious. 
It  saves  the  senior  member  from  drudgery,  and  from  being 
distracted  by  petty  details ;  it  introduces  the  juniors  to  business, 
and  enables  them  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  mature  practitioner ;  it  secures  to  the  client  the  benefit  of  a 
closer  attention  to  details  than  a  leading  counsel  could  be 
expected  to  give,  while  yet  the  whole  of  his  suit  is  managed  in 
the  same  office,  and  the  responsibility  is  not  divided,  as  in 
Eni^iand,  between  two  independent  j)ei-8onages.  However,  the 
custom  of  forming  legal  partnerships  is  one  which  prevails  much 
more  extensively  in  some  jiarts  of  the  Union  than  in  othera  In 
Boston  and  New  York,  for  instance,  it  is  common,  and  I  think 
in  the  Western  cities  j  in  the  to^vns  of  Connecticut  and  in 
I^fciliulelphia  one  is  told  that  it  is  rather  the  exception.  Even 
apart  from  the  arrangement  which  distributes  the  various  kinds 
of  busitiGss  among  the  members  of  a  firm,  there  is  a  certain 
tendency  for  work  of  a  different  character  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  different  men.  A  beginner  is  of  course  glad  eiiough  to  be 
employed  in  any  way,  and  tikes  willingly  the  smaller  jobs;  he 
will  conduct  a  defence  in  a  police-court,  or  manage  the  recovery 
of  a  tmdesman's  petty  debt.  I  rera«ml»er  having  been  told  by  a 
very  eminent  counsel  that  when  an  old  apple-woman  applied  to 
his  son  to  have  her  market  licence  renewed,  which  for  some 
reason  had  })een  witiulrawn,  he  had  insisted  on  the  young  man's 
taking  up  the  case.  As  he  rises,  it  becomes  easier  for  him  to 
select  his  business,  and  when  he  has  attained  real  eminence  he 
may  confiue  himself  entirely  to  the  higher  walks,  argiiing  cases 
and  giving  opinions,  but  leaving  most  of  the  preparatory  work 
and  all  the  communications  with  the  client  to  be  done  by  the 
juniors  who  are  retained  along  witli  him.  He  is,  in  fact,  with 
the  im|>ortant  difference  that  ho  is  liable  for  any  negligence, 
very  miich  in  the  position  of  :in  English  Queen  s  counsel,  and 
his  services  are  sought,  not  only  by  the  client,  but  by  another 
counsel,  or  firm  of  counsel,  who  have  an  important  suit  in  hand, 
to  which  they  feel  themselves  unequal.  Ho  may  however  be, 
and  often  is,  retained  directly  by  the  client ;  and  in  that  case  he 
is  allowed  to  retain  a  junior  to  aid  him,  or  to  desire  the  client 
to  do  so,  naming  the  man  he  wishes  for,  a  thing  which  the 
etiquette  of  the  English  bar  is  supposed  to  forbid.  In  every 
great  city  there  are  several  practitioners  of  this  kind,  men  who 
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only  undortftko  the  weightiest  business  at  the  largest  fees ;  and 
even  in  the  minor  towns  court  |>t-actico  is  in  tlie  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  group.  In  one  New  England  city,  for 
instance,  whoso  population  is  about  50,000,  there  are,  I  was 
tuld,  some  sixty  or  seventy  ju-actiaing  lawyers,  of  wliom  not 
more  than  ton  or  twelve  ever  conduct  a  case  in  court,  the 
remainder  doing  what  Englishmen  would  call  attorney's  and 
conveyancer's  work. 

Whatever  disadvantages  this  system  of  one  undivided  legal 
profession  ha$,  it  has  one  conspicuous  merit,  on  which  any  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  watch  the  career  of  the  swarm  of  young 
men  who  annually  press  into  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn  full 
of  bright  hopes,  may  be  jMirdoncd  for  dwelling.  It  affords  a  far 
better  prospect  of  speedy  emplojinont  and  an  active  i)rofes8ional 
life,  than  the  beginner  who  is  not  "strongly  backed"  can  look 
forward  to  in  Rngland.  Private  friends  can  do  much  more  to 
help  a  young  man,  since  ho  gets  business  direct  from  the  client 
instead  of  from  a  solicitor ;  he  may  pick  up  little  bits  of  work 
which  his  prosperous  seniors  do  not  care  to  have,  may  thereby 
Icai'u  those  details  of  practice  of  which  in  England  a  barrister 
often  remains  ignorant,  may  gain  experience  and  confidence  in 
his  own  powers,  may  teach  himself  how  to  speak  and  how  to 
deal  with  men,  may  gradually  form  a  coiuiection  among  those 
for  whom  he  has  managed  trifling  matters,  may  commend  himself 
to  the  good  opinion  of  older  lawyers,  who  will  bo  glad  to  retaiu 
him  as  their  junior  when  they  have  a  brief  to  give  away.  So 
far  he  is  better  off  than  the  young  barrister  in  England.  Ho  ia 
also,  in  another  way,  more  favourably  placed  than  the  young 
English  solicitor.  He  is  not  tiinght  to  rely  in  ca-ies  of  legal 
difficidty  ujKju  tin;  opinion  of  another  person.  lie  is  not  com- 
pelled to  seek  his  acquaintances  among  the  less  cultivated 
members  of  the  profession,  to  the  majority  of  whom  law  is  not 
much  of  an  art  and  nothing  of  a  soieuco.  Ho  does  not  see  the 
[}ath  of  an  honourable  ambition,  the  opportunities  of  forensic 
oratory,  the  access  to  the  judicial  bench,  irrevocably  closed 
against  him,  btit  has  the  fullest  freedom  to  choose  whatever  line 
his  talents  tit  him  for.  Every  Englisli  lawyer's  experience,  as  it 
faraishee  him  with  eases  where  a  man  was  obliged  to  remain  an 
attorney  who  would  have  shone  as  a  counsel,  so  aUo  suggests  ca&ea 
of  persona  who  wore  believed,  and  with  reason  believed,  by  their 
friends  to  possess  the  highest  forensic  abilities,  but  literally  nover  had 
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the  chaiiceof  displaying  them,  and  languiehed  on  in  obscurity,  while 
others  in  every  way  inferior  to  them  became,  by  mere  dint  of 
practice,  titter  for  ultimate  success.  Quite  otherwise  in  America. 
There,  according  to  the  universal  witness  of  laymen  and  lawyers, 
no  man  wlio  is  worth  his  salty  no  man  who  combines  fair  talents 
with  reasonable  industry,  fails  to  earn  a  competence,  and  to  have, 
within  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  his  career,  an  opportunity 
of  Allowing  whether  ho  has  in  him  the  makings  of  something 
great  This  is  not  due,  as  might  be  supposed,  merely  to  the 
greater  opportunities  which  everylK>dy  has  in  a  new  country,  and 
which  make  America  the  working  man's  paradise,  for,  in  the 
eastern  States  at  least,  the  professions  are  nearly  as  crowded  as 
they  are  in  England.  It  is  owing  to  the  greater  variety  of 
practice  which  lies  0[>cn  to  a  young  man,  and  to  the  fact  that 
his  patrons  are  the  general  public,  nnd  not  aa  in  England,  a 
limited  class  who  have  their  own  friends  and  connections  to 
push.  Certain  it  is  that  American  lawyers  profess  themselves 
un.iblc  to  understand  how  it  can  happen  that  deserving  men 
remain  briefless  for  the  best  years  of  their  life,  iind  are  at  the 
last  obliged  to  quit  the  profession  in  disgust.  In  fact,  it  seems 
to  require  an  effort  of  politeness  on  their  part  to  believe  that 
such  a  sUite  of  things  can  exist  aa  that  with  which  England  and 
Scotland  have  grown  so  familiar  as  to  deem  it  natural  and 
legitimate.  A  further  result  of  the  more  free  and  open  character 
of  the  j>rofession  may  be  seen  in  the  absence  of  many  of  those 
nUea  of  etiquette  which  are,  in  tlieory  at  least,  observed  by  the 
English  lawyer.  It  is  not  thought  undignified,  evcept  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  eastern  States,  for  a  counsel  to  advertize 
himself  in  the  newspapers.  He  is  allowed  to  make  whatever 
bargain  he  pleases  with  hiti  client :  he  may  do  work  for  nothing, 
or  may  stipulate  for  a  commission  on  the  result  of  the  suit  or  a 
share  in  whatever  the  verdict  piixluces — a  practice  which  is 
open  to  grave  objections,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  more  than 
one  eminent  American  lawj-cr,  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  the 
mischief  which  cJiuscd  it  to  be  seventeen  centuries  ago  prohibited 
at  Rome.  However  in  some  cities  the  sentiment  of  the  Bar 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  practice,  and  in  some  States  there 
are  rules  limiting  it  A  counsel  can,  exce])t  in  New  Jersey  (a 
State  curiously  conservative  in  some  points),  bring  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  his  foes,  aud^  jHiri  raiionej  can  bo  sued  for 
uegLigeuce  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause. 
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Every   Inwj'er   can   practise   in    any    Federal    courts   and  k 
practically  by  courtt»8y  permitted  to  practise  in   the   coarts  d 
every  State.     But  each  State  has  its  own  Bar,  that  is  to  my^ 
there  is  no  general  or  nutional  organization  of  U\e   legal  pro- 
fession, the  laws  regulating  wliich  are  State  hwa,   differing  in 
each  of  the  thirty-eight  commouwealthH.     In  no  State  does  tbov 
exist  any  body  resembling  the  Englisli  Inns  of  Court,  with  tin 
right  of  admitting  to  the  practice  of   public  advocacy  and  of 
exercising  a  disciplinary  jurisdiction  :  and  in  very  few  have  any 
professional    associations    resembling   the  English    Incorporated 
Law  Society  obtained  statutory  recognition.     Usually  the  State 
law   vests   in    the   courts    the   duty   of   admitting   persona  m 
attorneys,  and  of  excluding  them  if  guilty  of  any  serious  offmce. 
But   the  oversight  of   the  judges  is  necessarily  so   lax   tliat   in 
many  States  and  cities  voluntary  bar  associations   have    hten 
formed  with  the  view  of  exercising  a  sort  of  censorship  ovor  the 
profession.     Such  associations  can  blackball  had  candidatea  for 
admission,  and  expel  offenders  against  professional  honour ;  afid 
they  are  said  to  accomplish  some  good  in  this  way.     More  raivly 
they  institute  proceedings  to  have  black  sheep  removed  from 
practice.     Being  virtually  an  open  profession  like  fltocklHoldii| 
or  engineering,  the  profession  has  less  of  a  distinctive  cbanctar 
and  corporate  feeling  than  the  barristers  of  England  or  Pruioe 
have,  and  I  think  rather  less  than  the  solicitors  of  England  hart. 
Neither   wig,   bands,    gown,    cap,    nor    any   other   professional 
costume  is  worn,  and  this  circumstance,  trivial  as  it  may  tMrn, 
no  doubt  contributes  to  weaken  the  t^entiment  of  profenional 
privilege  and  dignity,  and  to  obscure  tlie  distinction  between  the 
atlvocate  as  an  advocate,  not  deemed  to  be  pledging  himiielf  to 
the  truth  of  any  fact  or  the   soundness   of  any  argument  bat 
simply  presenting  bis  client's  case  aa  it  is  pre&enteil  to  him,  and 
the  advocate  in  his  individual  capacity. 

In  most  States  the  courts  impose  some  sort  of  examination 
on  pcrsdns  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  practice,  often  delegating 
the  duty  of  questioning  the  candidate  to  two  or  three  connael 
named  for  the  purpose.  Candidatee  are  sometimes  recjuired  to 
have  read  for  a  certain  pericnl  in  a  lawyers  office,  but  this 
condition  is  easily  evaded,  and  the  examination,  nowhere  atricti 
is  often  little  better  than  a  form  or  a  farce.  Notnithstandtng 
this  laxity,  the  level  of  legal  attainment  is  in  some  citic-»  as  high 
or  higher  than  among  either  the  I>arrister8  or  the  soHcitort  of 
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London.  This  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  many 
of  the  law  schools.  1  do  not  know  if  there  is  anything  in  which 
Amcric-a  has  advanced  more  beyond  the  mother  country  tlian  in 
the  provision  she  makes  for  legal  education.^  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  there  was  nothing  tliat  could  be  called  a  scientific 
school  of  law  in  Kngland,  the  Inns  of  Court  haviiii;  practically 
oeasod  to  teach  law.  and  the  universities  having  allowed  their 
two  or  three  old  chairs  to  fall  into  neglect  and  provided  scarce 
any  imw  ones,  many  American  universities  possessed  well- 
equipped  law  departments,  giving  a  hitrhly  efficient  instruction. 
Even  now,  when  England  has  bestirreti  herself  to  make  a  more 
ac]ecj\iate  provision  for  the  professional  training  of  both 
barristers  and  solicitors,  this  provision  seems  insignificant  beside 
that  wliich  wo  find  in  the  Unit#»d  States,  where,  not  to  speak  of 
minor  institutious,  all  the  leadin*^  universities  possess  law  schools, 
in  each  of  which  every  bmnch  of  Anglo-Ammcan  law,  i.e, 
common  law  and  equity  as  modified  by  Fetleral  and  St:ite 
Constitutions  and  statutes,  is  taught  by  a  strong  siatT  of  able 
men,  sometimes  including  tlic  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
State.'^  Here  at  least  the  princi|ile  of  demand  and  snpply  works 
to  perfection.  No  one  is  obliged  to  attend  these  courses  in  order 
to  obtain  admission  to  practice,  and  the  examinations  are 
generally  too  lax  tn  reqtiire  elaborate  pre]jai-ation.  But  the 
instruction  is  found  so  valuable,  so  helpful  for  profossioiiul 
success,  that  young  men  throng  the  lecture  halls,  willingly 
spending  two  or  three  years  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  law 
which  they  raiglit  have  spent  in  the  charubers  of  a  [iractising 
lawyer  as  pupils  or  as  junior  i>artners.  The  indirect  results  of 
this  theoretic  study  in  maintaining  a  philosophical  interest  in 
the  law  among  the  higher  class  of  practitioners,  and  a  higher 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession,  are  doubly  vahuibk-  in 

'  Modem  Rnglnnd  g^enui  to  atand  nlone  in  her  compATBtive  ut*f;U-ct  oT  the 
thoontlo  study  of  law  as  a  prcpamtion  for  legal  pncticc.  Other  countries,  from 
Gtrmftny  at  the  one  end  of  tht*  M^le  of  civilizAtion  to  the  Moh&ininedan  Ka»t  ut 
the  other  end,  exact  three,  four,  five,  or  evcu  more  years  spent  in  this  sUidy  hefura 
thD  as]nraiit  IwijiuA  liis  practical  work. 

'  ThtH  inntnictioii  is  in  nearly  all  the  Uw  scliools  confmed  lo  Anglo-Amerii'an 
law,  omiuiui,'  tliL*or«tic  juiiflpriideuct;  {i.f.  the  wienca  of  law  in  peuum!),  Rotiiaa 
law,  except,  of  coiirBC,  in  Loniniann,  wliero  the  Ci^il  Law  is  the  h;iiii  of  th<?  rwle, 
and  internatioual  law.  Where  the  latlur  siibjertK  are  taught,  which  rarely 
happens,  they  tire  uKually  included  in  th<*  hiJitoric^l  curricttlmn.  In  some  Inw 
schools  much  educational  vnluc  is  ottribnted  to  the  moot  rourta  in  which  the 
stadenta  are  net  to  nrgne  cama,  a  raetho<l  murh  in  vogiie  in  li^rijiland  two  ceuturieii 
sgo. 
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that  absence  of  cor])orate  organiz&tions  on  wliich  I  have  already 
commeuted  * 

In  what  may  be  called  habits  of  legal  thonglity  their  way  of 
regarding  legal  questions,  their  attitude  towards  changes  in  the 
form  or  substance  of  the  law,  American  practitioners,  while 
closely  resembling  their  English  brethren,  seem  on  the  whole 
more  conwjrvative.  Such  law  reforn^'i  aa  have  l»een  effected  in 
England  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  mostly  come  from  the 
])rofeasion  itsell'.  Tliey  Iiave  been  carried  through  Parliament 
by  attorneys-general  or  lord-chancellors,  usually  with  the  tacit 
approval  of  the  bar  and  the  solicitors.  The  masses  and  their 
leaders  have  seldom  ventured  to  lay  profane  fingers  on  the  law, 
either  in  despair  of  undei^standing  it  or  because  they  saw  nearer 
and  more  important  work  to  be  done.  Hence  the  profession  has 
in  England  been  seldom  roused  to  oppose  projects  of  change ; 
and  its  division  into  two  branches,  with  interests  sometimes 
divergent,  weakens  its  political  influence.  In  the  United  States, 
although  the  legislatures  are  largely  composed  of  lawyers,  many 
of  these  have  little  practice,  little  knowledge,  comparatively 
little  professional  feeling.  Hence  there  is  usually  a  latent  and 
sometimes  an  open  hostility  between  the  better  kind  of  lawyers 
and  the  impulses  of  the  miisses,  seeking  probably  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  lawyer  of  a  demagogic  turn  to  carry  tlirough  legal 
ohanges.  The  defensive  attitude  which  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
profession  is  thus  led  to  assume  fosters  those  conservative 
instincts  which  a  system  of  case  law  engenders,  and  which  are 
further  stimulated  by  the  habit  of  constantly  recurring  to  a 
fundamental  instnimont,  the  Federal  Constitution.  ThuB  one 
finds  the  same  dislike  to  theory,  the  same  attachment  to  old 
forms,  the  same  unwillingness  to  l>e  committed  to  any  broad 
principle  which  distinguished  the  orthodox  type  of  English 
lawyers  sixty  years  ago.  Prejudices  survive  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi  which  Benthani  assailed  seventy  years  ago  when 
those  shores  were  inhabited  by  Indians  and  bearers;  and  in 
Chicago,  a  place  which  living  men  remember  as  a  lonely  swamp, 

'  Some  of  the  but  Ajuerlcan  Uw-bootu,  aa  for  iiutaDce  that  adxainbte  series 
wbidi  hu  inaile  Justice  Story  fuuiotis,  bnve  tieea  prodoood  aa  liKturas  given  to 
atudenta.  Story  was  professor  at  Harvard  while  ju'lgo  of  the  Supremo  court,  and 
tiaed  to  travel  to  and  from  Wiuliiiiiiftuu  Uj  giv«  Iiis  li-clurus.  A  few  yiMini  ago 
thefe  were  several  men  in  ItiTgt  pmctice  who  uxed  to  teach  in  tho  U«  schoulA  out 
of  public  spirit  atkI  fttim  their  love  of  the  subject,  rather  than  in  rexpect  of  the 
comparatively  uiiall  |iayincnt  tliey  received. 
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special  demurrcre,  replicatioTis  de  injuria^  and  various  elaborate 
formalities  of  pleading  which  were  swept  away  by  the  Kuglish 
Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1850  and  1852,  tlourish  and 
abound  to  this  day. 

Is  the  American  lawyer  more  like  an  English  barrister  or  an  Eng- 
lish Holicitor  t   Thisd^^ponds  on  the  position  he  holds.    The  leading 
counsel  of  a  city  recall  the  former  chiss,  the  average  practitioners 
of  the  smaller  places  and  rural  districts  the  latter.     But  as  every 
American  lawj'er  has  the  right  of  advocacy  in  the  highest  courts, 
nd  is  accustomed  to  advise  clients  himself  instead  of  sending  u 
e  for  opinion  to  a  counsel  of  eminence,  the  level  of  legal  know- 
edge— that  is  to  say,  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  subfctance 
f  the  law,  and  not  merely  of  the  rules  of  practice — is  somewhat 
igher  than  among  English  solicitors,  while  the  familiarity  with 
etails  of  practice  is  more  certain  to  be  found  than  among  Eng- 
lish   barristers.     Neither  an  average  barrister  nor  an   average 
solicitor  is  so  likely  to  have  a  good  working  all-round  knowledge 
of  the  whole  field  of  common  law,  equity,  admiralty  law,  pro- 
bate law,  patent  law,  as  an  average  American  city  practitioner, 
nor  to  be  so  smart  and  quick  in  ajjjdying  his  knowledge.     On 
the  other  hani^l,   it  mu.st  be  admitted  that   England  possesses 
more  men  eminent  as  draftsmen,  though  perhaps  fewer  eminent 
in  patent  cases,  and   that  much   American   business,  especially 
State  Courtis,  ig  done  in  a  way   which  English  critics  might 
1  lax  and  slovenly. 

I  have  already  oliservotl  that  both  in  Congress  and  in  most  of 
the  State  legislatures  the  lawyers  rmtnumi)er  the  persons  belong- 
ing  to  other  walks  of  life.     Nevertheless,  they  have  not  that 
hold  on  politics  now  which  they  had  in  the  first  and  second 
generations  of  the  Ticpnblie.     Politics  have,  in  falling  so  com- 
pletely into  tlie  hands  of  party  oi'ganizations,  becmne  more  dis- 
inctly  a  separate  profession,  antl  an  engrossing  profession,  wliicli 
man  occupied  with  his  clients  cannot  follow.     Thus  .imong  the 
leading  lawj'crs,  the  men  who  win  wealth  and  honour  by  advo- 
cacy, comparatively   few   enter  a    legislative    IkkIv    or    become 
candidates  for  public  office.     Their  influence  is  still  great  when 
y  question  arises  on  which  the  ]»i*ofe8sion,  or  the  more  respect- 
ble  )mrt  of  it,  stands  together.     Many  Imd  measures  have  been 
defeated  in  State  legislatures  by  tht;  action  of  the  Rir,  many  bad 
judicial  appointments  averted.     Tiicir  intluence  strengthens  the 
pect  of  the  people  for  the  Constitution,  and  is  felt  by  tliv  jxidges 
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when  they  are  called  to  deal  with  constitutional  queationa.  But 
taking  a  general  survey  of  the  facts  of  today,  as  compared  with 
those  of  sixty  years  ago,  it  is  clear  that  the  Bai-  coujita  for  i 
as  a  guiding  and  restraining  power^  tempering  the  crudity  or 
haste  of  democracy  by  its  attachment  to  rule  and  precedent,  than 
it  did  then. 

A  similar  decline,  due  partly  to  this  dimini8he<l  political 
authority,  may  be  observed  in  its  social  position.  In  a  country 
where  there  is  no  titled  class,  no  landed  class,  no  military  class, 
the  chief  distinction  which  [lopiilar  sentiment  can  lay  hold  of  as 
raising  one  set  of  persons  above  another  is  the  character  of  their 
occupation,  the  degree  of  culture  it  implies,  the  extent  to  which 
it  gives  them  an  honourable  prominence.  Such  distinction 
carried  great  weight  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  whe 
society  was  smaller  and  simpler  than  it  lias  now  become.  Bu 
of  late  years  not  only  has  the  practice  of  public  speaking  ceased 
to  bo,  as  it  omiR  was,  almost  their  monopoly,  not.  only  has  the 
direction  of  politics  Rlijijifd  in  p-eat  mcainre  from  their  hands, 
but  the  growth  uf  huge  mercantile  hirtuuen  and  of  a  iumticial  class 
has,  as  in  France  and  Enghmd,  lowered  the  relative  importance 
and  dignity  of  ihe  Bar.  An  individual  merchant  holds  perhaps 
no  better  place  compared  with  an  avorago  individual  lawyer  thaii< 
he  did  forty  years  ago  :  but  the  millioniure  is  a  much  moi-e 
quent  and  potent  i>er8onago  than  he  was  then,  and  outshin 
everyliody  in  the  country.  Now  and  then  a  brilliant  orator  or 
writer  acliicves  fame  of  a  ditferont  ami  hi^^ltcr  kind  ;  but  in  the 
main  it  is  the  glory  of  successful  commerce  which  in  America 
and  Europe  now  dj-aws  wondering  eyes.  Wealth,  it  is  tine,  is 
by  no  means  out  of  the  reach  of  the  leiuling  lawyers :  yet  still 
not  such  wtialth  as  may  ho  and  constantly  is  anmssed  by  con- 
tractors, railwiivnien,  financial  speculators,  hotel  pi*oprietor%l 
newspa[)er  owners,  and  retail  storekeepers.  The  incomes  of  tiie 
Krst  rounscd  in  cities  like  New  York  are  probably  as  large  as 
those  of  the  great  English  leaders.  I  have  heard  firms  men- 
tioned as  dividing  a  sum  of  $250,000  (£50,000)  a  year,  of  which 
the  senior  member  may  probably  have  Si  00,000.  It  is,  however,] 
only  in  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  cities  tliat  such  incomes  ca; 
be  made,  and  possibly  not  more  than  fifteen  counsel  in  the  whol«; 
country  make  by  their  profession  more  than  ^oO.OCO  a  yearj 
Next  after  wealth,  education  may  be  taken  to  he  the  element 
quality  on  which  social  standing  in  a  purely  democratic  country 
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depends.  In  this  respect  the  Bar  ranks  high.  Most  lawyers 
hftve  had  a  college  training,  and  are,  by  the  necessity  of  their 
employment,  persons  of  some  mental  cultivation  ;  in  the  older 
towns  they,  with  the  leading  clergy,  form  the  intellectual  ^liic  of 
the  place,  and  maintain  worthily  the  literary  traditions  of  the 
Roman,  French,  English,  and  Scottish  Ixirs,  But  education  is  so 
much  more  diffused  than  formerly,  and  cheap  literature  so  much 
more  abundant^  that  they  do  not  stand  so  high  above  the  multi- 
tude as  tiiey  once  did.  It  may,  however,  still  be  said  that  the 
law  is  the  profession  which  an  active  youth  of  intellectual  tastes 
naturally  takes  to,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  hij^rhest  talent 
of  the  country  may  bo  found  in  its  ranks,  and  that  almost  all 
the  first  statesmen  of  the  present  and  the  last  generation  have 
belonged  to  it,  though  many  soon  resigned  its  practice.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  links  which  best  serves  to  bind  the  United 
States  to  England.  The  interest  of  the  higher  class  of  American 
lawyers  in  the  English  law,  bar,  and  judgea,  i&  wonderfully  fresh 
and  keen.  An  English  hamster,  if  properly  authenticated,  is 
welcomed  as  a  brother  of  the  art,  and  finds  the  law  reports  of 
his  own  country  ;i.s  sedulously  read  and  as  acutely  criticized  as 
he  woidd  in  tlio  Temple.* 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  question  which  a  stranger  finds  it 
most  difficult  to  answer.  The  legal  profession  has  in  every 
country,  apart  from  its  relation  to  politics,  very  important  func- 
tions to  dischai'ge  in  connection  with  the  ailministration  of 
justice.  Its  members  are  the  confidential  advisers  of  private 
persons,  and  the  depositaries  of  their  secrets.  They  have  it  in 
their  i»ower  to  promote  or  to  restrain  vexatious  litigation,  to  be- 
come accomplices  in  chicane,  or  to  check  the  abuse  of  legal  righta 
in  cases  where  morality  may  require  men  to  abstain  from  exact- 
ing all  tlmt  the  letter  of  the  law  allows.  They  can  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  mag^istracy  by  shaming  an  unjust 
judge,  or  by  misusing  the  ascendency  which  they  may  happen  to 
possess  over  a  weak  judge,  or  a  judge  who  has  something  to 
hope  for  from  them.  Does  the  profession  in  the  United  St^ites 
rise  to  the  hei^'ht  of  these  functions,  and  in  maintaining  its  own 
tone,  help  to  maintain  the  tone  of  the  community,  esj-tccially  of 

'  American  lawycra  Teninrk  that  the  EugU«b  Law  Reports  !ia\u  become  less 
aefol  since  tho  Dumbor  of  iloci&ionB  opon  tbe  conittruction  of  Rtatates  bu  m 
greatly  iucreaaed.  They  coitipliun  of  tliu  «xtruuie  diOicuUy  of  kuepiiijj  abreast  of 
the  Toxt  niuUitiiiJe  of  cues  reported  iu  thai  own  coputry,  from  the  courts  of 
thirty-eight  ijtatu  u  well  as  Ketleral  courts. 
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the  mercantile  community,  which,  under  the  pressure  of  compe- 
tition, seldom  observes  a  higiier  moral  standard  tlian  that  whi 
tlie  law  exacts  }     So  far  as  my  limited  opportunities  for  obs 
ration  enable  me  to  answer  this  question,  I  should  answer  it  by 
saying  that  the  profession^  taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  stand  on  a 
level   with   the  profession,  also   taken  as  a  whdlo,  in  England. 
But  I  am  bound  to  add  that  some  judicious  American  observers 
hold  that  the  last  thirty  years  have  witu^sed  a  certain  decadeni 
in  the  Bar  of  the  greater  cities.     They  say  tliat  the  growth 
eiiomiouBly  rich  and  powerful  coi-porations,  willing  to  pay  v; 
sums  for  questionable  BBrnces,  has  seduced  the  virtue  of  so 
counsel  who=ti  eminence  mitkcs  their  example  important^  and  thi 
in  a  few  States  the  degradation  of  the  Bench  has  led  to  sec 
understandin^Ts  between  jinlges  and  couiisfl  for  the  iwrvorsion 
justice.     Whether  the^e  alarms  be  well  founded  I  cannot 
It  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  the  conditions  which  give  rise 
them  exist 

As  tlje  question  of  fusi!i<»  the  two  branches  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession into  one  body  has  been  of  late  much  canvassed  in  Eng 
land,  a  few  words  may  be  expected  as  to  the  light  whicli  Am 
can  experience  throws  upon  it. 

There  are  two  sets  of  jxtrsona  in  England  who  cam]>1ain  of 
present  arrangements — a  section  of  the  solicitors,  who  are 
barred  from   the  exercise  of  advocacy,  and  therefore  from  the 
great  prizes  of  the  profession  ;  and  a  section  of  the  junior 
whose  members,   depending  entirely  on  the  patronage  of 
Bolicitors,  find  themselves,  if  they  happen  to  have  no  private  coi 
nectioDs  among  that  branch  of  the  profession,  unable  to  get  e 
ployment,  since  a  code  of  etiquette  forbids  them  to  unde 
certain  sorts  of  work,  or  to  do  work  except  on  a  fixed  scale 
fees,  or  to  take  court  work  directly  from  a  client,  or  to  fo 
partnerships  with  other  counsel.     An  attempt  has   been 
to  eidist  the    general   [uiblic  in    favoiu"   of   a   change,  by 
argument  that  law  would  bo  cheapened  by  allowing  the  attorney 
to    argue    and    cany    through    the    courts    a    cause  which 
has  prepared  for  trial ;  but  so  far  the  general  public  has  n 
responded. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from  which  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  change  inay  be  regaitlwl.     These  are  the  intcre 
respectively  of  the  prof eesion,  of  the  client,  and  of  the  commuuil 
at  large. 
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As  far  lis  the  advantft|j;e  of  the  iiiilividiml  memhors  of  the 
profe&^ioti  ia  coucomed,  the  example  of  the  United  StaU^s  seeius 
to  show  that  the  balauce  of  advantage  is  in  favour  of  uniting 
barrist-ers  and  attorneys  in  one  body.  The  attorney  woidd  have 
a  wider  field,  greater  opportunities  of  di.stinguishinp  himself,  anrl 
the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  seeing  liis  caiiRO  thruiigh  all  its 
stt^ea.  The  junior  barrister  M'ould  Bnd  it  easier  to  get  on,  even 
as  an  advocate,  and,  if  ho  discovered  that  advocacy  was  not  liia 
line,  could  subside  into  the  jierhapa  not  less  profitable  or  agree- 
able function  of  u  solicitor.  The  senior  ban'ister  or  leader  might 
uufl'er,  for  his  attention  would  be  more  distracted  by  calls  of 
dilTerent  kinds. 

The  gain  to  the  client  is  still  clearer ;  and  even  those  (very 
few)  Anieiican  counsel  who  say  tliat  for  their  own  sake  they 
would  prefer  the  English  plan,  admit  that  the  litigant  is  more 
expeditiously  and  effectively  served  where  he  has  but  one  person 
to  look  to  and  deal  with  throughout  It  does  not  suit  him,  say 
the  Americaim,  to  be  lathered  in  one  sliop  and  shiived  in  another  ; 
he  likes  to  go  to  his  lawyer,  tell  him  tlio  facts,  get  an  otf-hand 
opinion,  if  the  case  be  a  simple  one  (as  it  is  nine  times  out  of 
ten),  and  issue  his  writ  with  some  confidence  :  whereas  under 
the  English  system  he  might  eitlier  have  to  wait  till  a  regular 
case  for  the  opinion  of  counsel  was  drawn,  sent  to  a  barrister, 
and  returned,  written  on,  after  some  days,  or  else  take  the  risk 
of  bringing  an  action  which  turned  out  to  be  ill-founded.  It 
may  also  bo  belteve'l  that  a  case  is,  on  the  whole,  better  dealt 
with  when  it  is  ke|)t  in  one  ofiice  from  first  to  last,  and  managed 
by  one  person,  or  by  partners  who  are  in  constant  communica- 
tion. Mistakes  and  oversights  are  less  likely  tu  occur,  since  the 
advocate  knows  the  facts  better,  and  has  almost  invariably  seen 
and  questioned  the  witnesses  before  ho  comes  into  court.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  that  an  advocate  does  his  work  with  more 
case  of  conscience,  and  perhaps  irtoro  sanfj/roid,  when  he  knows 
nothing  but  his  instructions.  But  American  practitioners  are  all 
clear  that  they  are  able  to  serve  tlieir  clients  better  than  they 
could  if  the  responsibility  were  divided  between  the  man  who 
preimres  the  case,  and  the  man  who  argues  or  addresses  the  jury. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  heard  them  say  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  English  counsel,  who  rarely  see  the  witnesses  before- 
hand, were  able  to  conduct  witness  causes  satisfactorily. 

14  however^  we  go  oa  to  ask  what  is  the  result  to  the  whole 


community  of  having  no  distinction  between  the  small  body  of 
advocates  and  the  large  body  of  attorneys,  approval  will  be 
more  hesitating.  Society  is  interested  tii  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  tone  among  those  who  have  that  influence  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  standard  of  commercial  morality  which 
has  boon  already  adverted  to.  It  is  easier  to  maintain  such  a 
tono  in  a  small  body,  which  can  be  kept  under  a  comparatively 
strict  control  and  cultivat^i  a  warm  professional  feeling  than  in 
a  large  body,  many  of  whose  members  are  practically  just  as 
much  men  of  business  as  lawyers.  And  it  may  well  be  thought 
that  the  conscience  or  honour  of  a  member  of  either  branch  of 
the  profession  is  exposed  to  less  strain  whei-e  the  two  branches 
are  kept  distinct.  The  counsel  is  under  h?B3  temptation  to  win  his 
cause  by  doubtful  means,  since  he  is  removed  from  the  client  by 
the  interposition  of  the  attorney,  and  therefore  leas  personally 
identified  with  the  cUcnt's  success.  He  probably  has  not  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  client's  affairs  which  he  must  have  i 
he  had  prepared  the  whole  case^  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to 
be  drawn  into  speculating,  to  take  an  obvious  instance,  in  the 
shares  of  a  client  company,  or  otherwise  playing  a  double  aii< 
disloyal  game.  Similarly  it  may  l>e  thought  that  the  attorne 
also  is  less  tempted  than  if  he  appeared  himself  in  court,  and 
were  nut  obliged,  in  carrying  out  the  schemes  of  a  fraudulent 
client,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  rvnother  practitioner,  amenable  to  a 
strict  professional  discipline.  Where  the  advocate  is  also  the 
attorney,  he  may  bo  more  ajjt,  when  be  sees  the  witnesses,  to 
leail  them,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  stretch  their  recollection 
and  it  is  harder  to  check  the  practice  of  paying  for  legal  servic 
by  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  action. 

l^ooking  at  the  question  as  a  whole,  I  doubt  whether  th 
result  of  a  study  of  the  American  arrangements  is  calculated  t 
commend  them  for  imitation,  or  to  induce  England  to  allow  her 
historic  bar  to  be  swallowed  up  and  vanish  in  the  more  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  profession.  Those  arrangements,  however, 
suggest  some  useful  minor  changes  in  the  present  English  rules. 
The  passage  from  each  bmnch  to  the  other  might  be  made 
easier ;  barristers  might  be  pt-rmittui  to  form  open  (as  they  now 
sometimes  do  covert)  partnersliips  among  themselves ;  tlie 
education  of  students  of  both  branches  might  be  conducted 
together  in  the  professional  law  schools  as  well  us  in  the  uni- 
versities. 
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So  much  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  constitution  and 
jiu*isdiction  of  the  variona  courts,  Federal  and  State,  that  what 
remains  to  bo  stated  regarding  tho  judicial  bench  need  refer  only 
to  its  personal  and  social  side.  What  is  the  social  standing  of 
the  judges,  the  average  standard  of  their  learning  and  capacity, 
their  integrity  ond  lidelity  in  the  discharge  of  functions  whose 
gravity  seems  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  wealth  1 

The  English  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  American 
judiciary  ought  to  begin  by  realizing  the  fact  that  his  conception 
of  a  judge  is  purely  English,  not  applicable  to  any  other  country. 
For  some  centuries  Englishmen  have  associated  tho  ideas  of 
power,  dignity,  and  intellectual  eminence  with  tho  judicial  office  j 
a  tradition,  shorter  no  doubt,  but  still  of  resi^ectable  length,  has 
made  them  regard  it  as  incoiTU])tiblc.  The  judges  are  among 
tho  gi'eatest  perraanpnt  officials  of  the  etivte.  They  have  earned 
their  place  by  success,  more  or  less  brilliant,  but  almost  always 
considerable,  in  tho  struggles  of  the  Bar ;  they  are  rt-movable  by 
the  Crown  only  upon  an  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
they  enjoy  large  incomes  and  gi-eat  social  respect.  Some  of 
them  sit  in  llio  House  of  Lords ;  some  are  members  of  the  Privy 
Council.  When  they  traverse  the  country  on  their  circuits, 
they  are  received  by  the  High  Sheriff"  of  each  county  with  tho 
ceremonious  pomp  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  followed  hither  and 
thither  by  admiring  crowds.  The  criticisms  of  an  outspoken 
press  rarely  assail  their  ability,  hardly  ever  their  fairness.  Even 
the  Bar,  which  watches  them  daily,  which  knows  all  their  ins 
and  outs  (to  use  an  American  phrase)  both  before  and  after 
their  elevation,  treats  them  with  more  respect  than  is  comm()uIy 
shown  by  the  clergy  to  tho  bishops.  Thus  tho  English  forni 
their  conception  of  the  judge  as  a  personage  necessarily  and 
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natuiuUy  dignified  and  upright ;    and,  having  formed  it,  they 
carry  it  abruad  with  tlieiu  like  theii*  notions  of  land  tenure  and 
other  insular  conceptions,  and  are   astonished   when   they   tind 
that  it  does  not  hold  in  other  countries.     It  is  a  fine  and  fruitful 
conception,  and  one   which   one  might  desire  to  see  accept 
everywhere,  though  it  has  been  secured  at  the  cost  of  com{»elliuj 
litigants  to  cany  to  London    much    business   which   in    othei 
countries  would  have  been  dealt  with  in  local  courts.     But  it 
peculiar  to  England  ;   the  British  judge  is  as  abnormal  an  th< 
British  Cunstitution,  and  owes  his  character  to  a  not  le^  curioui 
and  complex  combination  of  conditions.     In  most  parts  of  th< 
Continent  the  judge,  even  of  t}ie  superior  courts,  dues  not  hol< 
a  very  high  social  position.     He  is  not  ehosen  from  the  rai 
of  the  Bar,  and  has  not  tliat  community  of  feeling  with  it  whii 
Enghuid  has  found  so  valuabla      Its  leaders  outshine  him  in 
Franco ;    the   famous   professors  of  law   often  oxeii  a  greater 
authority   in    Germany.      His  in<lcpcn<icnce,   and   even   purity^ 
have  Ijecu  at  times  by  no  means  above  suspicion.     In  no  part  o 
Europe  do  his  wishes  and  opinions  carry  the  sanu^  weight,  o 
does  he  command   the  same   deference  as   in   England.      Th< 
English  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  at  finding  him  ii 
America  different  from  what  they  ex]>ect.  for  it  is  not  so  much' 
his   inferiority   there   tliat  is  exceptional  as   his   excellence    in 
England. 

In  America,  the  nine  Fe<ieral  judges  of  the  Supreme  com 
retain  much  of  the  dignity  which  surrounds  the  English  Supix*mt 
Court  of  Judicature.     They  are  almost  the  only  officials  who  a:*i 
appointed  for  life,  and  their  functions  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portituce  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  Constitution.     Accord- 
ingly great  public  interest  is  felt  iu  the  choice  of  ajudge,  an< 
the  post  is  an  object  of  ambition.     Tliougli  now  and  then  an 
eminent  lawyer  m:vy  decline  it  becaiuje  he  is  ali'e;idy  making  by 
practice  five  times  as  much  as  the  sulai'y  it  C4LrrieJ^,  still  thei 
has  been  no  difiiculty  in  finding  first-rate  men  to  fill  the  court 
The  minor  Tederal  jutlges  are  usually  persons  of  ability  an( 
experience.      They  are  inadetpiately  paid,  but  the   life  tenm 
makes  tlio  jilaco  desired  and  secures  respect  for  it. 

Of  the  State  judges  it  is  Iiard  to  speak  generally,  becauso] 
there  are  greut  differences  between  State  and  State.  In  six  otJ 
seven  corninonwealtliA,  of  which  Massachusetts  is  the  best  ex* 
:tmple  among  eastern  and  Michigan  among  western  States,  they 


stand  high — that  is  to  say,  the  post  will  attract  a  prosperous 
barrister  though  he  will  loso  in  income,  or  a  law  professor 
though  he  must  sacrifice  his  leisure.  But  in  some  Stati-s  it  is 
otherwise.  A  place  on  the  bench  of  the  sujR'rior  courts  cjirries 
little  honour,  and  coraiiiiinds  but  nlight  social  ctuisideration.  It 
is  lower  than  that  of  an  English  county  court  judge  or  stipen- 
diary magistrate,  or  of  a  Scotch  sheriff-sub8tit.ute.  It  raises  no 
presumjitiun  that  its  holder  is  able  or  cultivated  or  trusted  by 
his  fellow-citiisens.  He  may  be  all  of  these,  but  if  so,  it  is  in 
respect  of  his  personal  merits  that  he  will  be  valnod,  not  for  his 
official  position.  Often  he  stands  below  the  leading  members  of 
the  State  or  city  bar  in  all  these  points  and  docs  not  move  in 
the  best  society.^  Hence  a  leading  counsel  sfMom  accepts  the 
post,  and  men  often  resign  a  judgeship,  or  when  their  term  of 
office  expires  do  not  seek  re-election,  but  return  to  practice  at 
the  bar.^  Houce,  too,  a  judge  is  not  expected  to  set  an  example 
of  confonnity  to  the  conventional  standarils  of  decorum.  No 
one  is  suri>rised  to  see  him  in  low  com|iany,  or  to  Imar,  in  the 
ruder  parts  of  tlie  South  and  West,  that  he  took  part  in  a  shoot- 
ing affray.  Ho  is  as  weleome  to  be  "  a  child  of  nature  and  of 
freedom"  as  any  private  citizen. 

The  European  reader  may  think  that  these  facts  not  only 
betoken  but  tend  to  perpetuate  a  low  standard  of  k-aruing  and 
capacity  among  the  Stato  judges,  and  from  this  low  standiu'd  ho 
will  go  on  to  conclude  that  justice  must  be  badly  administered, 
and  wll  ask  with  surprise  why  an  intelligent  and  practical 
people  idlow  this  very  important  part  of  their  public  work  to  l*e 
ill  discharged.  I  shrink  from  making  positive  statements  on  so 
large  a  matter  as  the  administration  of  justice  over  a  vast 
country  whose  States  ditler  in  miiny  respects.  But  so  far  ;w  I 
could  ascertain,  civil  justice  is  better  administered  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  character  which  thf  B<mch  hears  in  most  of 
the  States.  In  the  Federal  cuurtti  and  in  the  gujierior  courts  of 
the  six  or  seven  States  just  mentioned  it  is  equal  to  the  justice 

'  A  prominent  New  Yorker  oni.'C  fiuiJ  to  me,  sjifaUiu^  nf  unc  of  the  chief 
jndgtti  of  tlie  city,  "  I  don't  tkiiik  liim  such  a  batl  fdlow  ;  lie  liu  nlways  been 
very  friendly  to  ine,  And  wonld  give  me  a  midniglit  iiijuin*tioti  or  dofturtliin^eUc 
for  me  at  a  nioinont'n  notii-e.  And  he'a  not  an  ill-naturiHl  man.  But,  of  course, 
he's  the  lnMt  {it-rson  t  should  drf:im  of  asktnj;  to  my  houw."  TliingH  are  beltur  iu 
New  York  to  day. 

^  5foKt  States  art  fuVl  of  ex- judges  practising  at  the  bar,  the  title  being  con- 
tinned  BJi  a  matter  of  oonrlesy  to  the  pereon  who  has  formerly  enjoyed  it  Fc 
social  purpDMs,  once  a  Judge,  always  a  judj^u. 
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dispensed  in  the  superior  courts  of  England,  France,  and  Ger-; 
many.  In  the  remainder  it  is  iuferiur,  that  is  to  say,  civil  trials,^, 
whether  the  issue  be  of  law  or  of  fact,  more  frequently  give  an 
unsatisfactory  result  j  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  judges  are 
wanting  in  scientific  accuntcy,  and  the  law  becomes  loose  and 
uncertain.  This  inferiority  is  more  or  less  marked  according  to 
the  general  tone  of  the  StAte,  the  better  States  taking  more 
pains  to  Hccure  respectable  men.  That  it  is  everywhere  less 
marked  than  a  priori  reasonings  would  have  si^ggested,  may  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  way  shrewd  juries  have  of  rendering  sub- 
stantially just  verdicts,  partly  to  the  ability  of  tlie  Bar,  whose 
arguments  make  up  for  a  judge's  want  of  learning,  by  giving 
him  the  means  of  reaching  a  sound  decision,  partly  to  that 
native  acuteness  of  Americans  which  enables  them  to  handle  any 
sort  of  practical  work,  roughly  p«'rhai>8,  but  well  enough  for  the 
absolute  needs  of  the  case.  The  injury  to  the  quality  of  State 
law  is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  abundance  of  good  law  is 
duced  by  the  Federal  courts,  by  the  highest  courts  of  the 
States,  and  by  the  jud,L;os  of  England,  whose  reported  decisions 
are  frequently  referred  to.  Having  constantly  questioned  those 
I  met  on  the  subject,  I  have  heard  comparatively  few  complainta 
from  commercial  men  as  to  the  inetticicncy  of  State  tribunal 
and  not  many  even  from  the  lending  lawyers,  though  their  i 
terest  iu  the  scientitic  character  of  law  makes  them  severe  criti 
of  current  legislation,  and  i*[>|)onents  of  thost^  schemes  for  codify- 
ing tlu?  common  law  which  iiave  been  dangled  before  the  multi- 
tude in  several  States.  It  is  otherwise  as  regards  criminal 
justice.  It  is  accused  of  being  slow,  uncertain,  and  unduly 
lenient  both  to  crimes  of  violence  and  to  commercial  frauds. 
Yet  the  accusers  charge  the  fault  less  on  the  judges  than  on  the 
eoftrheartedness  of  juries,  nnri  on  the  facilities  for  escape  which  a 
cumbrous  and  highly  technical  procedure,  allowing  numerous 
opportunities  for  iuteri)osiiig  ilolays  and  raising  pointii  of  law, 
provides    for   prisonei-s.^      Indulgence    to   prisoners   is  now  «s 
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'  £v«ri  jtulices  siifTer  from  this  uu»placed  leuiency.  I  beani  of  s  case  wlil 
bAppentKl  iu  Kentucky  ■  ftw  years  ngo.  A  decree  of  lorecloaare  was  prom 
by  A  respucted  judge  ogniiuit  a  dttfeiulniil  of  good  locd  fuiitily  t'OUDecttouK.  The 
jnd^  could  not  do  otherwine  than  pronounce  it,  for  there  was  ]tractically  no 
defeoce.  An  the  judgu  was  walking  from  the  court  tu  tbe  railway  statiou 
aamfi  aflemooti  the  defendant,  who  wait  waitinft  near  the  roail,  xhot  Mm  dtad. 
WM  hard  to  avoid  arresting  and  trying  a  rnna  guUty  c^f  so  iLograut  au  offence, 
arretted  he  waa,  tried,  and  convicted ;  but  oa  au  allegation  of  lunacy  being  p( 
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marked  as  harshness  to  them  was  iu  England  before  the  days  of 
Bontliam  and  Romilly.     The  legislatures  mti.st  bear  the  blame  of 
this  procodnre,  though  stronger  men  on  the  Bench  would  more 
often  overrule  trivial  points  of  law  and  exjiedite  convictiona. 
The  causes   which   have   lowered   tiie   (quality  of  the  State 

;  fudges  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  chapters.  Shortly 
fitateil  they  are :  the  smallness  of  the  salaries  paid,  the  limited 
tenure  of  office,  often  for  seven  years  only,  and  the  method  of 
apI>ointment,  nominally  by  jiopidar  election,  practically  by  the 
agency  of  party  wirepullers.  The  first  two  causes  have  pre- 
vented the  ablest  lawyers,  the  last  often  prevents  the  most 
honourable  men,  from  seeking  tlie  post.  All  are  the  result 
of  democratic  theory,  of  the  l>elief  in  equality  and  popular 
sovereignty  pushed  to  extremes.  jVnd  this  theory  has  aggra- 
vated tlie  mischief  in  withdrawing  from  the  judge,  when  it  has 
appointed  him,  those  external  badges  of  dignity  wluch,  childish 
as  they  may  appear  to  the  philosopher,  have  power  over  the 
imagin.ition  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  are  not  without  a 
usi-ii'ul  rr^flex  influence  on  the  i)orson  whom  they  surround, 
raising  his  sense  of  his  position,  and  reminding  liim  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. No  American  magistrate,  except  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  court  when  sitting  at  Washington,  and  the  judges 
of  the  Now  York  Court  of  Appeal  at  Allmny,  wears  any  robe  of 
office  or  other  distinctive  dre^,  or  has  any  attendant  to  escort 
him,*  or  is  in  any  respect  treated  differently  from  an  ordinary 
citizen.  I*opidar  sentiment  tolerates  nothing  that  seems  to 
elevate  a  man  above  his  fellows,  even  when  his  dignity  is  really 
the  dignity  of  the  people  who  have  jiut  him  where  he  is.  I 
remember  in  New  York  eighteen  years  ago  to  have  been  taken 
into  one  of   tlie  ooiii*t^.     An   ill-omened   looking  man,  flashily 

'"dressed,  and  mdo  in  demeanour,  was  sitting  behind  a  table,  two 
men  in  front  wei'e  addressing  him,  the  rest  of  the  roum  woa 
given  u])  to  disorder.  Had  one  not  been  told  that  he  was  a 
judge  of  the  highest  court  of  the  city,  one  might  have  taken 

forward  be  was  onlertKl  to  be  kept  iu  aii  ouyluut,  whrnce  ho  waa  praeutlj  allowed 
escape   into  Ohio,  wtmri*,  ot   tbu  dnte  or  my  iufuriiialiou,  be   waa  living  uu< 

molGste<L     TbLTo  woji,  I  wiut  told,  a  good  deal  of  syntpalhy  for  liim. 

CbetHly  nf  Dnlry,  tliu  fnlUur  of  the  Inmouiii  Ludy  Graogo,  got  into  trouble  in 

fiootlnnd  early  in  lost  crntary  for  Hbootiiig  a  Judge  who  had  decided  againai  him 

■but  woa  uot  so  iKdulgKiitly  den.lt  wit-b. 

'  Sare  that  iu  tbe  riirol  counties  of  Ma&achnsetta  and  poMibly  of  name  other 

New  England  States,  the  aherilf  as  in  Kcgloud,  eworta  th«  judges  to  uid  from  the 

Court- ho  uite. 
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him  for  a  cnminal.     His  jurisiliction  was  unlimit'ed  in  amount, 
and  though  an  appeal  lay  from  him  tx>  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  State,  his  power  of  issuing  injunctions  put  all  the  property 
in  the  district  at  his  mercy.     This  was  what  democratic  theorj^H 
had  brought  New  York  to.     For  the  change  which  that  StatJH 
made  in   1846  was  a  perfectly  wanton   change.     No  practical 
object  was  to  be  gained  by  it     Tliere  had  been  an  excellent 
Bench,  adorned,  aa  it  happened,  by  one  of  the  greatest  judges  <4H 
modern  times,  the  illustrious  Chancellor  Kent.     But  the  Con^" 
rention  of  1846  thought  that  the  power  of  the  people  was  in- 
sufficiently recognized  while  judges  were  named  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  held  office  for  life,  so  theory  was  obeyed.     The 
Convention  in  its  circular  address  announced,  in  proposing  the 
election  of  judges  for  five  years  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  that 
"  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  State  will  henceforth,  under 
God,  bo  in  their  own  hands."     But  the  quest  of  a  more  perfect 
freedom   and    equality  on  which   the  Convention   started   the 
people  gave  them  in  twenty-five  years  Judge  Barnard  instead  o^H 
Chancellor  Kent  ^| 

The  limited  attainnienrs  of  the  Bench  in  many  Statea,  and  its 
conspicuous  inferiority  to  the  counsel  who  practise  before  it  are, 
however,  less  serious  evils  than  the  corruption  with  which  it  is 
often  charged.    Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  discredit  AraericAii^ 
institutions  in  Enropo  aa  the  belief  that  the  fountAins  of  justiod^l 
are  there  genorully  polluted  ;  nor  is  there  any  point  on  which  a 
\mter  treating  of  the  United  States  would  more  desire  to  be 
able  to  set  forth  incontrovertible  facts.     Unluckily,  this  is  just 
what  from  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  done  as  regards  some 
parts  of  the  country.     There  is  no  doubt  ae  to  the  purity  of 
most  States,  but  as  to  others  it  is  extremely  hai'd  to  test  th*^ 
rumours  that  arc  current     I  give  such  results  as  man}'  qucstion^H 
in  many  districts  enable  me  to  reach. 

The  Federal  judges  are  above  suspicion.     I  do  not  know  that 
any  member  of    the  Supreme  court  or  any  Circuit  judge  baa 
been  ever  acctised  of  corruption  ;  nor  have  the  allegations  occap, 
aiomdly  mmle  by  partisans  against  some  of  the  soutliern  Distrii 
Federal  judges  been  seriously  pressed. 

The  State  judges  have  hwii  and  are  deemed  honest  and 
partial  in  nearly  all  the  northern  and  most  of  the  southern  an< 
western  States.     In  a  few  of  these  States,   such  as  Ahussachu- 
Bette,   Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan,  the  Bench  has  within  tl 
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present  generation  included  men  who  would  do  credit  to  any 
court  in  any  country.  Even  in  other  States  an  eminent  man  is 
occasionally  found,  as  in  England  there  are  some  County  Coiirt 
judges  who  are  anunrler  lawvf^rs  and  abler  men  than  some  of 
the  persons  whom  poiitica]  favoui-  has  of  late  years  raised  to  the 
bench  of  the  High  Court. 

In  a  few  States,  perhaps  six  or  seven  in  all,  suspicions  have 
at  one  time  or  another  within  the  last  twenty  years  att-iched  to 
one  or  more  of  the  superior  judges.  Sometimes  these  suspicions 
may  have  been  ill-founded.*  But  though  I  know  of  only  one 
case  in  which  they  have  been  8n}>stantiate<l,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  several  instances  impropn'eties  have  been  com- 
mitted. The  judge  may  not  have  taken  a  bribe,  but  he  has 
perverted  justice  at  tlie  instance  of  some  person  or  persons 
who  either  gave  him  a  consideration  or  exercised  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  liinL  It  would  not  follow  that  in  such  instances 
the  whole  Bench  was  tainted  ;  indeed  I  have  never  lieaid  of  a 
State  in  which  more  than  two  or  three  judges  were  the  objects 
of  distrust  at  the  same  time.^ 

In  one  State,  viz.  New  York,  in  1869-71,  there  were  flagrant 
scandals  which  led  to  the  disappearance  of  three  justices  of  the 
superior  court  who  had  unquestionably  both  sold  and  denied 
justice.  The  Tweed  Ring,  described  in  a  previous  chapter, 
when  engaged  in  plundering  the  city  treasury,  found  it  con- 
venient to  have  in  the  seat  of  justice  accomplices  who  might 

'  A  recent  Western  instance  shows  how  suspicions  may  arise.  A  penon  living 
iu  the  capital  of  the  State  osed  his  iutimocy  with  the  superior  judges,  most  of 
whom  were  in  the  hftbit  of  occosioually  dining  witli  him,  to  lead  Utlginta  to 
beliere  tbnt  bis  inflneuce  with  the  Beuoh  would  procure  for  them  ftvourable  de- 
d!itoQ9.  Coandcrablo  sums  were  accordingly  given  bim  to  sccura  his  good  word. 
Whcu  the  litigant  obtained  the  det  JNioii  he  desired,  tlte  money  given  was  retained. 
Wiicn  the  case  wttit  BgainHt  him,  th»  confidant  of  the  Bench  was  delicately 
scrupulous  in  handing  it  back,  saying  Uist  as  his  iuflueuce  bud  failed  to  prevail, 
he  could  not  possibly  think  of  keeping  the  money.  Everything  was  done  in  the 
moat  secret  oiid  confidential  way,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  this 
Judicious  dinnoT<giver  that  it  was  discovered  that  bo  had  never  spoken  to  the 
judges  about  law-suits  at  all,  and  that  they  had  lain  under  a  groundlesa  suspicion 
of  shoring  the  gains  their  friend  had  mndc. 

*  For  instance,  there  is  a  western  State  in  which  a  year  or  two  ago  there  was 
one,  but  only  one,  of  the  auperlor  judges  whose  mteghty  was  doubted.  So  little 
secret  was  made  of  the  matter,  that  when  a  very  distinguished  English  lawyer 
visited  the  city,  and  wsa  taken  to  see  the  Courts  sitting,  the  newspapen  announced 
the  bet  next  jay  as  follows  : 

"  Lord  X.  in  the  city, 
He  has  seen  J  udge  Y. " 
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check  inquirj'  into  their  misdeeds.  This  the  syatem  of  popiiliir 
elections  for  very  short  terms  enahled  thom  to  do ;  and  men 
were  accordingly  placed  on  the  Kench  whom  one  might  rather 
have  exp*?cted  to  see  in  tlie  dock  —  bar-room  loafer;*,  broken- 
down  Tombs  ^  attorneys*  needy  itdventurcrs  whose  want  of  char- 
acter made  them  absolutely  dependent  on  their  patrons.  Being 
elected  for  eight  yeai^s  only,  these  fellows  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase re-election  by  constant  8ubser\'ience  to  the  party  managers. 
They  did  not  regard  social  censure,  for  they  were  already  ex- 
cluded from  decent  society ;  im])eachment  ha<l  no  terrors  for 
thi'ui,  since  the  State  legislature,  as  well  as  the  executive  ma- 
chinery of  the  city,  was  in  the  hands  of  their  masters.  It  would 
have  been  vaiis  to  expect  such  people,  without  fear  of  GotI  or 
man  before  their  eyes,  to  resist  the  t«mj)tations  which  capitalista 
and  powerful  companies  could  offer. 

To  what  precise  point  of  infamy  they  descended  I  cannotk' 
attempt,  among  so  many  discordant  stories  and  nimoura, 
determine.  It  is,  however^  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  madu 
orders  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  rules  of  pnictice  ;  issued  in 
mm-shops  injunctions  which  they  had  not  even  rea<l  over  ;  ap- 
pointed notorious  vagabonds  receivers  of  valuable  property  ;■' 
turned  over  important  cases  to  a  friend  of  their  own  stamp,  and 
gave  whatever  decision  he  suggested.  There  were  members  o 
the  Bar  who  cotild  obtain  from  these  magistrates  whatever 
order  or  decree  they  chose  to  ask  for.  A  leading  lawyer  and 
man  of  high  character  said  to  mo  in  1870,  "When  a  client 
biings  me  a  suit  which  is  before  (naming  a  judge),  I  feel 


I 

or 
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myself  bound  to  tell  him  that  though  I  will  take  it  if  he  pleaaes, 
he  had  much  better  give  it  to  So-and-So  (naming  a  lawyer),  for 
we  all  know  that  he  owns  that  judge."  A  system  of  client 
robbery  had  sprung  up  by  which  each  judge  enriched  the  kn 

^  Tlie  Tombs  is  the  name  of  the  cUy  priMa  of  New  York,  round  wfakh  Uwyenj 
of  the  iQwest  class  hovor  iu  tho  hope  of  picking  up  defences. 

^  **In  the  miuds  of  curtain  New  York  jadges,"  said  a  wellknown  writer  atj 
that  time,  "  the  old-foKhioned  dlAttnctlon  between  n  receiver  of  proiH'rty  in  a  Coarft  J 
of  Kqiiity  and  a  receiver  of  stolen  good*  at  common  law  may  be  Aaid  to  bav«  bi 
lost.'  Tlie  ahu5Kji  of  judicial  authority  were  mofitly  perpetrated  in  the  eJCerdM] 
of  eqnitable  jurisdiction,  which  is  no  doubt  tlie  mnst  dtilir-jite  part  of  a  jadge'tl 
work,  not  only  becnuse  there  ii  no  jury,  but  because  the  etTect  of  an  injnnctioai| 
may  be  irremediable,  whereaa  a  demioD  on  t)ie  main  queetiou  may  be  revenedoB' 
(Lpiwal.  In  Scotland  some  of  the  local  courts  have  a  jurisdiction  unlimited  in 
amonnt,  but  do  action  can  he  taken  on  an  interdict  issued  by  such  a  court  if  an 
appeal  is  made  with  due  promptness  to  the  Court  of  SeAston. 
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of  tlisreputable  Ian*yer.s  who  aurroiinfiefl  him  ;  he  referred  cases 
to  them,  granted  them  monHtrouH  nllowancoH  in  tho  name  of 
coats,  gave  them  receiverships  with  a  large  percentage,  and  so 
forth  ;  they  in  turn  either  at  the  time  sharing  the  booty  with 
him,  or  undertaking  to  do  the  same  for  him  when  he  should 
have  descended  to  the  Tiir  and  they  have  nlimbed  to  the  Bench. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  criminals  who  had  any  claim  on 
their  party  often  managed  to  elude  punishrneut.  The  police,  it 
was  said,  would  not  arrest  such  an  offender  if  they  could  help 
it ;  the  District  Attorney  would  avoid  prosecuting ;  the  court 
officials,  if  public  opinion  had  forced  t!»e  attorney  to  act,  would 
try  to  pack  tlie  jury ;  the  judge,  if  the  jury  seemed  honest, 
would  do  his  best  to  procure  an  ucquittal  ;  and  if,  in  sjute  of 
i>oIice,  attorney,  officials,  and  judge,  the  criminal  was  convictetl 
and  sentenced,  ho  might  still  hope  that  the  influence  of  his 
party  would  prociuT  a  [Mirdon  from  the  governor  of  the  State, 
or  enable  him  in  some  other  way  to  slip  out  of  the  grasp  of 
justice.  For  goveraor,  judg<!,  attorney,  officials,  and  j>olico 
were  all  of  them  ]iarty  nonu'nees ;  and  if  a  man  cannot  count 
on  being  helped  by  his  party  at  a  pinch,  who  will  be  faithful  to 
his  party  ? 

Although  these  malpractices  diverted  a  good  deal  of  business 
from  the  courts  to  private  arbitration,  the  damage  to  tho  regular 
course  of  civil  justice  was  much  less  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Tho  guilty  jndges  were  but  throe  in  nimiber,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  even  they  decided  unjustly  in  an 
ordinary  commercial  suit  between  man  and  man,  or  took  direct 
money  bribes  from  one  of  tho  jMirties  to  such  a  suit.  The 
bettor  opinion  i*eemB  to  b«  that  it  was  only  where  the  influence 
of  a  political  party  or  of  some  particular  persons  came  in  that 
iujnstice  was  perpetrated,  and  the  truth,  I  believe,  was  sjjoken 
by  another  judgo,  an  honest  aud  worthy  man,  who  in  talking 
to  me  at  tho  lime  of  tho  most  unblushing  of  these  offenders, 

said,    *' Well,  I  don't   much   like  ;  he   is  certainly  a  l«d 

fellow,  with  very  little  delictcy  of  mind.  He'll  give  you  an 
injunction  without  hearing  what  it's  about.  But  I  dun't  think 
ho  takes  moiioy  do^vn  from  everybody."  In  the  instance  which 
mado  motit  noise  in  Europe,  that  of  the  Erie  Railroad  suits, 
there  was  no  need  to  give  bribes.  The  gang  of  thieves  who 
had  gained  control  of  the  line  and  wore  •'  watering "  its  stock 
were  leagued  with  the  gang  of  thieves  who  ruled  the  city  and 
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nominated  iho  jiid-ires ;  and  nobody  tloubts  that  the  monstrous 
deuiaions  in  tliese  suits  were  obtained  by  tlie  influence  of  the 
Tammany  leaders  over  their  judicial  minions. 

The  fall  of  the  Tammany  Ring'  was  swiftly  followed  by  the 
impejichnicnt  or  resignation  i>f  theso  jndgfts,  and  no  similar 
scamla]  has  Bince  disi^mi^ed  Uie  Kni])iru  Stato,  tlmtigli  it  mUHt  be 
confessed  that  some  of  the  criminal  courts  of  the  city  would  bo 
mure  worthily  presified  over  if  tliey  wore  "taken  out  of  politics." 
At  present  New  York  api>ointa  her  chief  city  judges  for  four- 
teen yeai's  and  pays  them  a  large  salary,  bo  she  gets  fairly  good 
if  not  first-rate  men,  Unhajipily  the  magnitude  of  this  one 
judicial  fiwindal,  hnpppning  in  the  greatest  city  of  the  Union, 
and  the  one  which  Europeans  h«ir  most  of,  has  thrown  over  the 
integi'ity  of  the  Americ:in  Bench  a  shadow  which  does  great 
injustice  to  it  as  a  whole. 

Although  judicial  purity  luvs  of  late  years  come  to  be  deemed 
an  indisi>enRahle  accompaniment  of  high  civilization,  it  is  one 
w h iL- h  has  been  realized  in  very  fe  w  ti mea  and  countries. 
Hesiod  complained  that  the  kings  who  heard  the  cause  between 
himself  and  his  brother  received  gifts  to  decide  against  him. 
Felix  expected  to  get  money  for  loosing  St  Paul.  Among 
Orientals  to  this  day  an  inounuptible  magistrate  is  a  rare  excep- 
tion.* In  England  a  lord  chancellor  was  removed  for  taking 
bribes  as  late  as  the  time  of  George  I.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
Kussia,  partH  of  the  Austro-Hungariun  monarchy,  and,  one  is 
told,  oven  in  Italy,  the  judges,  except  perhaps  those  of  the 
highest  court,  ure  not  assumed  by  general  opitiion  to  Iw  above 
suspici^in.  Many  are  trusted  individually,  but  tho  office  ia  not 
deemed  to  guarantee  the  honour  of  its  i^ccupaut.  Yet  in  all 
these  countries  the  judges  are  ap[)ointed  by  the  government,  and 
hold  either  for  life  or  at  its  pleasure,^  whereas  in  America 
stispicion  has  arisen  only  in  States  where  popular  election  pre- 
vails ;  that  ia  to  say,  where  tho  responsibility  for  a  bad  appoint- 

*  See  Ch*pU)r  LXXXVFTI.  ante, 

9  In  £j?ypt,  for  iustancu,  one  is  told  that  tlicre  triay  he  here  aud  Ihure  imoiig 
the  imtire  jiifl^M  a  man  who  doe.**  not  take  bribes,  but  probably  not  more  than 
two  or  thrcQ  iu  tlio  wLuk'  country. 

*  There  is  the  important  difference  Wtween  these  cnutitriwt  and  England  that 
in  all  of  them  not  only  ts  little  or  no  use  made  of  the  rivil  jury,  but  pubjic  opinion 
is  lejts  nctivo  and  justice  iiinri!  localized,  %.e.  a  i*tnalh>r  projKirtiou  of  iniportuit 
Biiits  are  brought  tHrfore  the  nnpremo  courts  of  thu  capital.  The  cuntrallzatioti  of 
£iig:li«b  jtiitticf,  costly  to  snltors,  has  contributed  to  make  law  more  pare  u  w«ll 
a«  more  wientific. 
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ment  cannot  be  fixed  on  any  one  person.  The  shortcomings  of 
the  Bench  in  these  States  do  not  therefore  indicate  unsoundness 
in  the  general  tone  either  of  the  people  or  of  the  profession 
from  whom  the  ofifenders  have  been  taken,  but  are  the  natural 
result  of  a  system  which,  so  far  from  taking  precautions  to  place 
worthy  persons  on  the  seat  of  justice,  has  left  the  choice  of  them 
in  four  cases  out  of  five  to  a  secret  combination  of  wirepullers. 
Thus  we  may  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  present  tendency  is 
not  only  to  make  judges  more  independent  by  lengthening  their 
term  of  office  but  to  withdraw  their  appointment  from  popular 
vote  and  restore  it  to  the  governor,  from  whom,  as  a  responsible 
officer,  the  public  may  exact  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of 
able  and  upright  men. 
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No  one  will  expect  to  find  in  a  book  like  this  a  description 
thEt  prodigy  of  lalwur,  wealth,  and  skill — th§,  American- tailwaj 
syatem.     Of  its  numagement,  its   fiimnct*,  its  commercial   proa-i 
pocta,  I  do  not  attempt  to  bpeak.     But  railruad.'S  and  those  who] 
own  and  control  them,  occupy  a  place  in  the  jiolitical  and  socii 
life  of  tho  cotuitry  which  roquires  some  piii»sing  words,  for  it 
a  place  far  more  significant  than  simitar  enterprises  have  o2 
taitif-d  in  the  Old  World. 

The  United  States  are  so  much  larger,  and  have  a  pi>pulutiDi 
so  much  more  scattered  than  any  Enropcan  stnto  that  they  dei)en( 
even  more  upon  means  of  internal  comraimictition.     It  is  thea«1 
oommunications  that  hold  the  country  together,  and  render  H 
ono  for  all  social  and  political   purposes  as  well  as  for  commerce,] 
They  may  indeod  he  said  to  have  ma<ie  the  West,  for  it  is  alonj 
the  lines  of  railway  that  the  West  has  l>een  settled,  and  }wpu- 
latioii  still  follows  the  rails,  stietching  out  to  suuth  and  north  of  ^ 
the  great   tnuik  lines    wherover   tJicy  send  off  a  branch.      The 
Americaris  are  an  eminently  locomotive  i)coplo.     AVere  8tatisti< 
on  such  a  point  attainable,  they  would  probably  show  tliat 
average  man  travels  over  thrico  as  many  miles  by  steam  in 
year   as   the   average  Englishman,   six  times  as  many   aa  th<r^ 
average  Frenchman  or  fierman.     The  New  Yorker  thinks  of  a 
journey  to  Chicago  (900  miles)  as  a  Londoner  of  a  journey 
Glasgow  (400  miles) ;  and  a  family  at  8t.  Louis  will  go  for 
bathing  to  Cape  May,  a  journey  of  thirty.five  or  forty  hours, 
readily  as  a  Birmingham  family  goes    to   Scarborougli.      lli*^ 
movements    of    goods    traflic    a.ve  on  a   gigantic    Bcal&      The 
greatest  branch  of  heavy  freight  transportation  in  England,  that.^y 
of  coal  from  the  north  and  west  to  London,  is  not  to  bo  com-^| 
pared  to  the  weight  of  cotton,  grain,  bacon,  cattle,  fruit,  and 
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ores  which  comes  from  the  inlatid  regions  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
This  traffic  does  not  merely  give  to  the  tnink  linea  an  enormous 
yearly  turnover, — it  interests  aU  classes,  I  might  almost  say  all 
individualsj  in  railway  oper.itiona,  seeing  that  every  branch  of 
industry  and  every  profession  except  divinity  and  medicine  is 
more  or  loss  directly  connected  "with  the  movements  of  com- 
merce, and  proft[ier8  in  proportion  to  its  prosperity.  Conse- 
quently, railroads  and  th**ir  receipts,  railroad  directors  and  their 
doings,  occupy  men's  tongues  and  jiens  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  in  Europe. 

Some  of  the  great  railway  companies  possess  yet  another 
source  of  wealth  and  power.  At  the  time  when  tliey  were 
formed  the  enterprise  of  htyiiig  down  rails  in  thinly-peopled,  or 
perhaps  quite  uninhabited  regions,  in  some  instances  over 
deserts  or  across  lofty  mountains,  seemed  Ukely  to  prove  so 
unremunei'fltive  to  the  first  shareholders,  yet  so  beneficial  to 
the  countiy  at  large,  that  Congress  was  indnccd  to  encjourage 
the  promoters  by  vast  grants  of  unoccupied  land,  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  lying  along  the  projected  line.^  The 
grants  were  often  improvident,  and  they  gave  rise  to  endless 
lobbying  and  intrigue,  first  to  secure  them,  then  to  keep  them 
from  being  deciartd  forfeited  in  respect  of  some  breacli  of  tlie 
conditions  imposed  by  Congress  on  the  company,  However, 
the  lines  were  made,  colunists  came,  much  of  the  lands  has  l>een 
sold,  to  speculators  as  well  as  to  individual  settlers;  but 
much  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  companies. 
These  gifts  made  the  railroads  great  landowners,  gave  them  a 
local  influence  and  divers  local  interests  besides  those  arising 
from  their  proper  business  of  carrici-s,  and  brought  them  into 
intimate  and  often  perilouslr  delicate  relations  with  leading 
politicians. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  tho  railroads,  even  thoRe  that  held  no 
land  beyond  that  on  which  their  rails  i-an,  ae<piired  immense 
power  in  the  districts  they  traversed.  In  a  new  and  thinly- 
peopletl  State  the  companies  were  by  far  the  wealthiest  bodies, 


1  Thotte  grnuta  usually  conKiit^il  ofalternAte  iectionx,  in  tlw  enrliTca^os  of  five 
■to  the  mile  along  thu  linu.  Tbu  total  ^aut  made  to  the  Uuiou  Pai^tflc  E^Ailway 
VM  13.000,100  acres  ;  to  the  Kaiuas  I'licilic,  fl.000.000  ;  to  tho  Ceiitml  Pacilie, 
12,100,100;  to  the  Northern  Puciflc,  47,000^000;  to  tho  Atlantic  tuid  Paciac, 
42,000,000;  to  tho  Southern  Pocitic  9,520,000.  Enormous  money  nitbsulies, 
ext^eedlng  9^|000,000,  wore  aUo  granted  by  Congress  to  tho  first  tranacontineiital 
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tfca  InaWnaeL  Tliai  k  to  oi^r,  tte  ^aat  Mapubv  kdd  in 
iliiii  iMMh  ihii  fulMai  irfnliii,  iJiaiiaiiii,  inia  MBBlaeaof 
TcnitorieL'  dfifionia  vaa  fior  a^r  jaan  inetkillr 
at  ^  SMT^  of  tho  Ceatal  Ftette  lUflvay,  t&ea  bar  only  raad 
to  the  MiMWppi  TaBejr  and  tb  AUwtk.  Orogoa  aad  WmIi. 
ia|;taa  vera  ahaoat  eqinlly  deypdpnt  apan  tba  Oragoa  Railroad 
aad  Savi^ilioa  Camfaay,  aad  aftannffdi  ^pom  the  Nortlieni 
FMifie.  Wlfett  nade  Um  |iuMli»»  aofa  ■■I'ahr  aaa  that, 
abboa^  theae  nflpoads  hftd  beaa  boas  mAr  nattii  piweii  ty 
tba  State  thef  travoaed  (or,  ia  tlie  oaoe  ol  Tcnitorie*,  whollf  or 
partkll/  ander  Fodetal  aUtatca^  they  vera  boilt  witb  Eastern 
Mpiial,  and  were  ovned  hy  a  nomber,  often  a  small  Dainber»  of 
riek  men  linng  in  Xev  York,  Boston,  or  Pbiladelphia,  onalnco- 
aide  to  local  tDfloeDcear  and  caring  no  more  abont  tlie  wishea  and 
fsrfnm  of  tbe  State  wbence  tbeir  pnita  eime  tbaa  an  bgliflh 
boBdmder  cam  about  tbe  fec^gs  of  CbiH  Moveorer, 
ahboogh  tbe  nflroads  held  a  fuller  svsj-  in  tbe  newer  States, 
tbcj  were  eometitnes  potent  political  £i£ton  in  tbe  older  ones. 
In  1870  I  often  heard  men  say.  "^Ckmden  and  Araboy  (tbe 
Csmden  and  Amboy  Railroad)  roles  New  Jersey."  In  New  Yoric 
lb«  great  New  York  Central  BaOroad.  in  Pe&Etfylvania  the 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad  under  its  able  chief,  exerted  immense  infla- 
onoe  witii  the  legislatore^  partly  by  their  wealth,  panly  by  the 
opportunities  of  bestowing  favours  on  indiriduiU^  and  localities 
which  they  possessed,  including  the  gift  of  free  passes  and 
sometimes  inflnence  exercised  on  the  votes  of  their  employes. 


*  TUi  w  of  eoutm  apeeUUj  the  cue  vHh  tbe  nnrar  wwttra  State ;  yet 
ma  in  tba  oUcr  pwti  of  tbe  conotry  anj  vcvy  Urge  raflwiy  BTsten  had  gnsl 
pevtf;  for  It  mi^t  kura  m  monopolj  of  conuiisniealwo  ;  or  if  then  were  two  lina 
t^  n%bt  hsTe  sfned  to  *'  pool,"  u  ft  n  eiOsd.  tbeir  tnffic  reoeipto  and  moA 
Is  hanouy. 
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Sometimes,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  they  even 
threw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  u  political  party,  giving  it 
money  as  well  as  votes.  But  more  commonly  they  have  confined 
themselves  to  securing  their  own  iuterofcts,  and  obliged,  or 
threatened  and  usocl,  the  State  leaders  of  both  paities  alike  for 
that  purpose.  The  same  sort  of  power  was  at  one  time  exerted 
over  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  by  tlie  greater  Swiss  rail- 
way companies  ;  though,  since  the  Constitution  of  1674,  it  is 
said  to  have  quite  disappeared.^ 

In  Buch  circumstances  conflicts  between  the  railroads  and  the 
State  governments  were  inevitable.  The  companies  might 
sncceed  in  "capturing"  individuai  legislators  or  committees  of 
either  or  both  Houses,  but  they  could  not  silence  the  diecon- 
tent<»d  cities  or  counties  who  compl:iine<i  of  tlie  way  in  which 
they  were  neglected  whil«  some  other  city  obtained  butter 
facilities,  still  less  the  farmers  who  denounced  the  unduly  high 
rates  they  were  forced  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  produce» 
Thus  a  duel  began  between  the  companies  and  the  peoples  of 
some  of  the  States,  which  has  gone  on  with  varying  fortune  iu 
the  halls  of  the  legislatures  and  in  the  courts  of  law.  The 
fjirmera  of  the  Nortii-west  formed  agricultural  associations  called 
"  Patrons  of  Hu-slmndry,"  or  popularly  "Granges,"  and  passed  a 
number  of  laws  imposing  various  restrictions  on  the  railroads, 
and  provitling  for  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  scale  of  charges. 
But  although  the  railroad  companies  had  been  formed  under, 
and  derived  their  [Mwers  of  taking  land  and  making  bye-laws 
from,  State  statutes,  these  statutes  hiul  in  some  cases  omitted  to 
reserve  the  right  to  deal  freely  with  the  lines  by  subsequent 
legislation  ;  and  the  companies  therefore  attempted  to  resist  the 
Granger  laws  as  being  unconstitutional.  They  were  defeated  by 
two  famous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Federal  court  iu  i876,^ 
establishing  the  right  of  a  State  to  imi>08e  restrictions  on  public 
undertaking  in  the  nature  of  monopolies.  But  in  other  direc- 
tions they  had  better  Inok.  The  Granger  laws  proved  in  many 
respects  unworkable.  The  companies,  alleging  that  they  could 
not  ctixry  goods  at  a  loss,  refused  to  construct  branches  and 
other  new  lines,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  people,  and 
in  vai'ious  wavs  contrived  to  make  the  laws  difficult  of  execution. 


*  Tbo  Swias  niUwoys  nro  uow  uutk-r  Uit?  coitlrnl  i>f  tlu'  FciUtoI  rtovuriiuietit. 

*  8tM  Munn  v.  lUinou,  BOd  I*eaJie  T.  ChioOifo,  HuHitujton^  and  i^uiney  liaU- 
foad^  H  U.S.  Re{«rti. 
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Thus  ihey  procured  (in  moat  States)  the  repeal  of  the  first  set  of 
Granger  laws  ;  and  when  further  legislation  was  projected,  secret 
engines  of  inHuence  were  made  to  play  upon  tlie  legislatures, 
influences  which,  since  the  fir&t  wave  of  [>opular  impulse  had  now 
Epont  itself,  often  proved  eificacious  in  averting  further  restrictions 
or  imiMiiling  the  enforcement  of  those  imposed.  Those  who 
profited  most  by  the  strife  were  the  less  scrupulous  among  the 
le^^isiators,  who,  if  they  did  not  receive  some  favour  from  a  rail- 
road, cuuld  levy  blackmail  upon  it  by  bringing  in  a  threatening 
bilL> 

The  contest,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  several  Stutee. 
It  poBsed  to  Conj^ess.  Congress  has  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  deal  wiili  a  railway  lying  entirely  within  oue 
State,  but  is  held  entitled  to  legislate,  under  its  power  of  regu- 
lating commerci'  between  different  States,  for  all  lines  (including 
connecting  lines  which  are  worked  together  as  a  through  line) 
which  traverse  mure  than  one  State.  ,  And  of  course  it  has 
always  had  power  over  railways  situate  in  the  Territories.  As 
the  Federal  courts  decided  a  few  years  ago  tliat  no  State  could 
legislate  against  a  railway  lying  partly  outside  its  own  limits, 
because  this  would  trench  on  Fe<leral  competence,  the  need  for^ 
Feder.al  legislation,  long  pressed  upon  Congress,  becauie  urgent ; 
an<r  after  much  dobat*;  an  Act  was  passed  in  1887  efital>li8lung 
an  Inter-State  Commerce  Commisaion,  with  power  to  regulate 
railroad  transportation  and  charges  in  many  material  rosjiects. 
Thi>  companies  had  opppsedlt ;  but  now  that  it  has  passed  they 
hkve  discovered  that  it  hurts  them  less  than  they  hwl  feared, 
and  in  some  [loints  even  beneiits  them  ;  fur  having  {trohibitcd  all 
discritninations  ;.nd  secret  reljate^,  and  re<iuirpd  them  to  adhere 
to  their  publiahod  list  of  charges,  it  has  given  them  a  i*eady 
answer  to  demands  for  exceptional  privileges.*'*  Too  little  time 
bos,  however,  yet  elapsed  for  the  result  of  this  momentous  statute 
to  lie  duly  estimated.  That  the  railroads  had  exercised  autucratic 
and  irresponsible  power  uver  some  regions  of  the  country^  and 
had  occasionally  abused  this  power,  esjMJcially  by  imposing  di»- 

1  Hinc6  thU  otupter  ww  in  typp  I  lienr  that  Iowa  htm  imr.^iyl  ■  aiatut«  givtog 
litr  Ilallway  Cotumiiwiicn  fUU  j^owitb  to  fiir  diaries  ;  oml  thiit  a  Fe^tsml  District 
Ja<l(fe  hna  gnutled  au  iuiuuclion  ruALnituiiig  tbu  CuuiniibHJoii  from  iniptMiug,  as 
thtiv  wero  proc^siling  to  iln,  mtiy  ho  low  ns  t^  \mi  litstnictive  i>f  r*a»oiiahl«  {^rodt*. 

'*  It  luu  oUo  att«iupt«d,  liioui^li  m  yul  Hiili  incoiuplclu  liui^^eaa,  to  put  nu  end 
to  the  Ifcstowal  of  five  [mssca  for  pufiseogen,  «  fonn  of  pT«rureace  which 
Kwumed  large  proponious. 
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criminations  in  their  f"rei<;|jt  charges,  is  not  to  be  dcnictl.^  They 
Lad  become  extremely  unpopular,  a  constant  theme  for  demagogic 
denunciations  ;  aiid  their  success  dunnjz  some  years  in  resisting 
puhltc  clamour  by  their  secret  control  of  le^alaturca,  or  even  of 
the  St:Lte  comuiissionerE>  ap]K>intcd  to  deal  with  thi^m,  increased 
the  irriUition.  All  corporjitions  are  at  present  un]K)puUr  in 
America,  and  especially  corj^oralions  possessed  of  monopolies. 
The  ngitJition  may  possibly  continue,  thou^li  the  confidence  folt 
in  the  Commission  has  done  something  to  allay  it,  and  attempts 
be  made  to  cairy  still  more  stringent  legi$!iition.  There  is  even 
a  section  of  opinion  which  desires  to  soo  all  railways,  as  well  aa 
telegraphs,  in  the  hands  of  the  nation,  and  that  not  merely  for 
revenue  purposes,  but  to  make  them  serve  more  perfectly  the 
public  convenience.  The  objection  which  to  most  men  seems 
decisive  against  any  such  arrangement  is  that  it  would  throw  a 
stupendous  mass  of  patronage  ami  jiower  into  the  hands  of  the 
party  for  the  time  being  holding  uflice.  Considering  what  a 
perennial  spring  of  bitt<;rness  partisan  patrouj^e  has  been,  and 
how  liable  to  perversion  under  the  best  regulations  patronage 
must  always  Ihj,  he  would  l>e  a  bold  man  who  wouhl  toss 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  places,  many  of  them  imixirtant  and 
highly  paid,  into  the  lap  of  a  party  minister.  Economic  gain, 
assuming  that  such  gain  could  be  secured,  would  be  dearly 
bought  by  political  danger. 

Tlieir  strife  with  the  State  governments  has  not  been  enough 
to  occupy  the  pugnacity  of  the  companies.  They  must  needs 
fight  with  one  another ;  and  their  wars  have  been  long  and  fierce, 
involving  immense  pecuniary  interests,  not  only  to  the  share- 
holders in  the  combatant  lines,  but  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
distiicts  which  thtiy  served.  Such  conflicts  have  been  most 
frequent  between  the  trunk  lines  competing  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  have  been  con- 
ducted nut  only  by  lowering  charges  so  as  to  etar%'e  out  the 
weaker  line,'-^  but  by  attacks  upon  iUi  stocks  in  the  great  share 
niiu-kets,  by  efforts  to  defeat  its  bills  in  the  State  legislatures,  and 

'  1  am  iDfonuril  bT  a  high  Jinthortty  th&t  th«  bv-ight  chuge*  aa  wall  m  pfta- 
clmJv***  ^^  Americau  raUwnys  were,  before  1887,  goiwrally  lower  Ihaa 
in  Kiiglatiil  and  in  WeKturu  Kiirope  gent>rally. 
•  Id  one  of  these  conti'6ts,  one  railway  having  lowered  iU  rates  for  catUti  to  a. 
figairu  below  jmyiiig  pciiiit,  the  iiiannjjtT  of  the  olhcr  pioiujilly  Um(,'ht  up  all  the 
cattle  he  could  tlnd  at  the  inland  UTminud,  luid  sout  tUem  to  the  cooat  by  the 
enemy*!  line,  a  costly  loaaun  to  tlie  latter. 
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by  law-suits  witli  appliaitions  for  injunctions  in  the  courU. 
Sometinn'6,  as  in  the  famous  ca«e  of  tho  struggle  of  the  Atcliison 
Topeka  and  Santa  F^  railway  with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
for  the  possession  of  the  great  canon  of  the  Arkansas  river.*  the 
easiest  route  into  an  important  group  of  Rocky  Mountain  valleya, 
the  navvies  of  the  two  companies  fought  with  shovels  and  pick- 
axes on  the  spot^  wliile  their  counsel  were  fighting  in  the  Uwr 
courts  sixteen  hundred  miles  away.  A  well  eatnhlished  company 
has  sometimes  to  apprehend  u  peculiarly  annoying  form  of 
attack  at  the  hands  of  audacious  adventurers,  who  construct  & 
competing  line  where  tiie  traffic  is  only  sufficient  to  enable  the 
existing  one  to  pay  a  dividend  on  tho  capital  it  has  expended, 
aiming,  not  at  tho  creation  of  a  profitable  undertaking,  but  at 
levying  blackmail  on  one  which  exists,  and  obtaining  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manipulating  bonds  and  stocks  for  their  own  benefit. 
In  such  a  case  the  railway  company  in  possession  has  its  choice 
between  two  courses  :  it  may  allow  the  new  enterprise  to  go  on, 
then  lower  its  own  rates,  and  so  destroy  all  possibility  of  profits; 
or  it  may  buy  up  the  rival  line,  perhaps  at  a  heavy  price.  Some- 
times it  triee  the  first  course  long  enough  to  beat  down  the 
already  small  pros[wcts  of  the  new  line  and  then  buys  it ;  but 
although  tills  may  mi n  the  "pirates"  (as  they  are  commonly 
called)  who  have  built  the  new  line,  it  involves  a  hideous  waste 
of  the  money  s|>ent  iji  construction,  and  the  shareholders  of  the 
old  oomiKiny  as  well  as  the  bondholders  of  the  new  one  sufTor. 
Thia  is  a  forai  of  raid  ujjoii  property  which  evidently  ought  to  bo 
prevented  by  a  greater  care  on  the  part  of  State  legislatures 
in  refiising  to  pass  special  Acts  for  unnecessary  railroads,  or  in 
so  modifying  their  law  as  to  prevent  a  group  of  promot4?r8  from 
!ising  for  purjKwes  of  blackmail  the  jiowers  of  taking  land  an 
constructing  railroads  which  general  statutes  confer. 

This  atmosphere  of  strife  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
feature  of  railway  miiuagement  which  a  Kuro})ean  finds  most 
remarkable  ;  I  mean  its  autocratic  character.  Nearly  all  the 
great  lines  are  controlled  and  managed  either  by  a  small  knot  of 
persons  or  by  a  sirtglo  man.  Sometimes  one  miin,  or  a  knot  of 
ihreo  or  four  capitalists  acting  as  one  man,  holds  an  actual  nujority 
of  the  shares,  and  then  ho  can  of  course  do  exac 
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'  This  so-called  "  Royal  GorRe  "  of  the  Arkansas  is  one  of  tho  most  ntrikEn^j 
)McM:eM  of  scenery  od  the  North  American  cuuttucnt,  not  unlike  the  grandest  pal 
of  tho  funoiv  Pnritil  Pass  in  tlio  Cuucasns. 
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pleases.  Sometimes  the  interest  of  the  ruling  man  (or  Icnot) 
comes  60  near  to  being  a  controlling  interest  that  he  may  safely 
assume  that  no  mu.jonty  can  be  Virought  against  him,  the  ten- 
dencies of  many  shareholders  l>oing  to  support  "the  tulrainistra- 
tiou  "  in  all  its  policy.  This  accumulation  of  votin<^  power  in  a 
few  liiLiiils  seems  to  be  ilue  partly  to  the  fact  tliat  the  shares  of 
new  lines  do  not,  in  the  fii*st  instance,  get  saitterod  through  the 
general  public  as  in  England,  but  are  commonly  allotted  in 
masses  to  a  ffw  jyersona,  often  as  a  sort  of  bonus  upon  their 
snWribing  fur  the  bonds  of  the  company.^  In  the  United  States 
shares  do  not  usually  represent  a  casli  subscription,  the  practice 
being  to  construct  a  railway  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  and 
to  regard  the  shares  as  the  materiala  for  future  profit,  things 
which  may,  if  the  line  be  nf  a  speculative  character,  be  run  up  in 
price  and  sold  off  by  thu  jjromoters  ;  or,  if  it  be  hkely  to  prosper, 
be  held  by  them  for  the  pnrposo  of  controlling  as  well  as  gaining 
profits  from  the  undertaking.-  It  is  partly  also  to  l)e  ascribed 
to  the  splendid  boldness  with  which  financial  operations  are 
conducted  in  America,  where  the  leaders  of  Wall  Street  do  not 
hesitate  to  buy  up  enormous  masses  of  shares  or  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  some  coup.     Hanng  once  got  into  a  single  hand,  or  a 

few  hands,  these  stock  masses  stay  there,  and  give  their  possessors 

* 

*  "It  h  an  eitmonUnary  fact,"  aaya  Mr.  Hitchcock,  '*tliftt  tho  power  of 
eminout  (lomain  wliich  tlie  SUito  itself  coafessedly  ou>fht  never  tu  ukd  save  on 
gmunda  of  public  tiert^^aitj  ahnuUl  bu  at  the  couimaad  of  iire^tpDiLsiblo  mdiviUmilB 
for  puqK)'<e*!i  of  privtttv  gain,  uot  only  without  any  guarantee  tlmt  tht*  public 
intrrDst  will  ho  promoted  thereby,  bnt  wheti  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  it 
Bwy  be,  and  has  been  dolibcrtilely  availed  of  for  merely  speciilative  pnrpoaea. 

fnc-ility  with  which,  under  looAuly  drawn  railroad  lawi,  purely  M]*ecuLitlve 
ul  chartun  can  bo  obtalnod  has  coDtribiited  not  a  little  to  develop  the  law  of 
tveraliJpH,  In  MistHitiri  tliere  is  nothiu^  to  prevent  any  five  uiuu  whom  com- 
d  capital  woald  not  enalilo  them  to  build  five  roilea  of  track  on  a  level  prairiD 
from  forming  a  railroad  corporation  with  (lOwer  to  construct  a  road  five  hiindred 
niilt's  Iniijf,  and  to  condemn  private  property  for  thit  purp^we,  for  a  line  who« 
coustniclion  no  pnblio  inten^st  deniund.t,  and  from  which  no  cxprrioiiccd  man 
rould  expect  diWHendB  1o  nccrne." — Address  to  the  American  Bur  Auociation, 
1»S7. 

*  Tlie  great  Central  Pacific  Railway  w:us  eonstructeil  by  four  men,  two  of  whom 
were  when  they  be^an  storpkeepera  in  a  small  way  In  Ban  Frnnriscn,  and  none  of 
Itrbom  could  be  called  capita lislo.  Thvir  united  fund*  when  they  bv|,niD  iu  1860 
were  only  8120,000  (i:'24,000).  They  went  on  isaning  hoods  an<l  htiilding  the 
line  bit  by  bit  oa  tho  bonds  put  them  in  funds,  retainini;  tlie  control  of  the  com- 
pany through  the  sliares.  Tliia  Central  Facillc  Company  ultimately  built  the 
Soathem  PaciUo  and  uumerotu  branches,  and  become  by  far  the  greatest  power 
in  tho  West,  owning  nearly  all  the  railways  in  CalifornJa  and  Nevada.  When 
one  of  the  four  died  in  1878,  his  estato  was  worth  $30,000,000  (£6,000,OOOJ. 
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the  control  of  the  line.     Bat  the  power  of  the  raUwayg^  and 
position  they  hold  towards  local  governmetita,  StaUs  legmUtora^! 
and  one  another,  have  also  a  great  deal  to  do  with  tho  phaoD* 
menon.    War  ia  tho  natural  state  of  an  American  railway  towanlf 
all  other  authorities  and  its  own  fellows,  just  na  war  was  the  nalani 
State  of  cities  towards  one  another  in  tho  ancient  world.     And  u  aa 
army  in  the  fieUl  must  be  commanded  by  one  general,  so  must  thii 
latest  militant  product  of  an  eminently  peac-eful  civiliratioa     'Hm 
president  of  a  great  raitraad  needs  gifts  for  fitratcgical  combiB»> 
tions  scarcely  inferior  to  those^  if  not  of  a  great  general,  yet  of  • 
great  war  minister — a  Chatham  or  a  Caraot.    If  hit*  line  exteiuii 
into  a  new  country,  ho  must  l>e  quick  to  seize  the  Tiest  routai^ — 
tho  beat  physically,  because  they  will  be  cheaper  to  operate^  the 
beat  in  agricultural  or  mineral  resources,  because  they  will  afbr 
a  greater  prospect  of  traffic.     He  must  so  throw  out  his  brandias 
as  not  only  to  occupy  promi.'^ing  tract*,  but  keep  his  competing 
enemies  at  a  di.stjinco;  he  must  annex  small  lines  when  h«  sees 
a  good  chance,  damaging  them  Brst  so  as  to  get  them  cheaper; 
be  must  make  a  close  alliance  with  at  least  one  other  great  line, 
which  completes  his  communications  with  the  East  or  irith  the 
farther  West,  and  be  prepared  to  join  this  ally  in  a  conflict  with 
some  threatening  competitor.     He  must  know  the  Governors  and 
watch  the  legislatures  of  the  State's  or  Territories  through  whicli 
his  line  runs ;  must  have  adroit  ageuts  at  the  State  c;ipitaK  well 
supplied  with  the  sinews  of  war,  ready  to  **  see  "  leading  legislators 
and  to  defeat  any  legislative  attacks  that  may  be  made  by  black- 
mailers or  the  tools  of  rival  presidents.    And  all  the  wliiie  he  rnnai 
not  only  keep  his  eye  upon  the  markets  of  New  York,  pre{mrvd 
,for  the  onslaught  which  may  be  made  upon  his  own  stock  hf 
■ome    other   railroad    or   by    s|>ecuIators    desiring   to    make  a 
profit  as  "bears,"  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  witli  the 
capitalists  whose    help    he   will    noed    wlien    he   brings   out  a 
new  loan,  but  jsrast  supervise  tho  whole  administrative  syaten 
of    the    railroad  —  its    stations,    permanent    way,    looomotivei^ 
rolling  stock,  engineering  shops,  freight  and  {Kiuenger   n/bm, 
perhaps  also  the  sale  of  its  land  grants  and  their  defence  againat 
the  cabals  of  Washington.  ,  No  talents  of  tho  practical  order  ctt 
he  too  high  for  such  a  position  as  this ;  and  even  tho  higbvit 
talents  would  fail  to  fill  it  properly  except  with  a  free  liaod 
Concentration  of  power  and  an  almost  uncontrolled  discretion 
are  needed ;  and  in  America  whatever  commerrial  success  needs 
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is  sure  to  he  yielded.  Hence,  when  a  group  of  capitalists  own  a 
railway,  they  commit  its  management  to  a  very  small  committee 
among  themaelvea,  or  even  to  a  single  man  ;  and  when  the  shares 
ai-e  more  widely  distributed,  the  8hai*ehoIders,  recognizing  the 
necessary  conditions  of  prosperity,  not  to  say  of  survival  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  leave  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the 
president,  who  has  little  to  fear  except  from  the  shares  heing 
qntetly  bought  up  by  some  syndicate  of  enemies  seeking  to 
dethrone  him. 

Of  these  great  railway  chieftains,  some  have  come  to  the 
top  gradually,  by  the  display  in  subordinate  posts  of  brilliant 
administrative  gifte.  Some  have  begun  as  financiers,  and  liave 
sprung  into  the  presidential  saddle  at  a  bound  by  forming  a 
combination  which  has  captured  the  railway  by  buj-ing  up  its 
stock.  Occasionally  a  groat  capitalist  will  seize  a  railroad  only 
for  the  sake  of  manipulating  its  stock,  clearing  a  profit,  and 
tlirowing  it  away.  But  more  frequently,  when  a  really  important 
line  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  man  or  group,  it  is  hold  fast 
and  developed  into  a  higher  efficiency  by  moans  of  the  capital 
they  command. 

These  railway  kings  are  among  the  greatest  men,  perhaps  I 
may  say  are  the  greatest  meti,  in  America.  They  have  wealth, 
else  they  could  not  bold  the  position.  They  have  fame,  for  every 
one  has  heard  of  their  achievements  ;  every  newspaper  chronicles 
their  movements.  They  have  power,  more  power — that  is,  more 
opi>ortunity  of  making  their  pci-sonal  will  prevail — than  perhaps 
any  one  in  political  life,  except  tho  President  and  the  Speaker, 
who  after  all  hold  theirs  only  for  four  years  and  two  ypjirs, 
while  the  railroad  monarch  may  keep  bis  for  life.  \  UTien  the 
master  of  one  of  the  greatest  Western  lines  travels  towards  the 
Pacific  on  his  palace  car,  his  journey  is  like  a  royal  progress. 
Governors  of  States  and  Territories  bow  before  him  ;  legislatures 
receive  him  in  solemn  session  j  cities  and  towns  seek  to  propitiate 
him,  for  has  he  not  the  means  of  making  or  marring  a  city's 
fortunes  ?  Although  the  railroad  companies  are  unpopular,  and 
although  this  autocratic  sway  from  a  distance  contributes  to  their 
uniwpularity,  1  do  not  think  that  the  ruling  magnates  are  them- 
selves generally  disliked.  On  the  contrary,  they  receive  that  tribute 
of  admiration  which  the  American  gladly  pays  to  whoever  has 
done  best  what  every  one  desires  to  do.  Probably  no  career 
draws  to  it  or  unfolds  and  develops  so  much  of  the  characteristic 
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ability  of  the  nation;  und  I  doubt  whcthor  any  congrenioBal 
legislation  will  greatly  reduce  the  comniandiiig  positioiu  wfaidt 
these  potentates  hold  as  tho  masters  of  enterprises  whose  wealth, 
geographical  extension,  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  tiM 
country  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  find  no  [uirallcl  in  the 
Old  World. 

It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the  phenomenA  I  lun 
described  1)eIong  to  an  era  of  colonization,  and  that  whea  the 
West  hns  been  filled  up,  and  nil  the  aiteriiil  railways  made,  nhn^ 
in  fact|  the  United  States  liave  become  even  as  England  or  Fmeo^ 
the  power  of  railroads  and  their  presidents  will  decline.  No 
doubt  there  will  bo  less  room  for  certain  bold  ventures  and  fuiU 
of  constructive  strategy ;  and  as  the  network  of  railways  grcivi 
closer,  States  and  districts  uiny  come  to  depend  less  upon  ooi 
particular  comi>any.  At  the  same  time  it  nnist  be  rcmeroherad 
that  the  more  populous  and  wealthy  the  country,  so  much  Uh 
larger  tho  business  of  a  trunk  line,  and  the  uuinber  of  its 
branches  and  its  employt^s ;  white  tho  consolidation  of  small  lioai, 
or  their  absorption  by  large  ones,  is  a  process  evidently  dentincd 
to  continue.  It  may  therefore  be  conjfctured  that  tho  railrotd 
will  long  stand  forth  as  a  great  and  perplexing  force  in  tfa« 
econumicu-political  life  of  the  Uniteil  States.  It  cannot  bo  Irfi 
to  itself — tho  most  extreme  advocate  of  laissfz  faire  would  no 
contend  for  that«  for  to  leave  it  to  itself  would  be  to  make  it  a 
tyrant.  It  cannot  Im  absorbed  and  worked  by  the  National 
government ; — only  the  most  sanguine  state  socialist  would  pn>- 
IKtsQ  to  impose  bo  tenible  a  strain  on  the  virtue  of  Ameriaui 
politicians,  and  so  seriously  to  disttu'b  the  constitutional  halaDM 
between  the  Statei;  and  the  Federal  authority.  Many  experineisU 
may  be  needed  before  the  true  mean  course  between  tbeae 
extremes  is  discovered.  Meanwhile,  the  railroads  illustrate  two 
tendencies  specially  conspicuous  in  Amcrini,— ^the  power  of  t^ 
principlt*  of  associationA  which  makes  commercial  cur|)onujoii% 
skilfully  handled,  formiitliblo  to  individual  men ;  and  Uie  way  m^M 
which  the  principle  of  monarchy,  banished  from  tho  field  ol^l 
goverumentv  creeps  back  again  and  asserts  its  strength  in  the 
scarcely  less  momentous  contests  of  industry  and  finanoo. 
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No  invention  of  modern  times,  not  even  thut  of  negotiable  paper, 
has  80  changed  the  face  of  commerce  and  delighted  lawyers  with 
a  variety  of  new  and  intricate  problems  as  the  creation  of  incor- 
porated joint-stock  companies.  America,  though  she  came  latest 
into  the  field,  has  developed  tfaeae  on  a  giutider  scale  and  with  a 
more  refined  skill  than  the  countries  of  the  Old  World.  Nowhere 
do  trading  corporatinna  play  so  great  a  part  in  trade  and  industiyj 
nowhere  are  so  many  huge  undertiikings  in  their  hands ;  nowhere 
else  has  the  method  of  controlling  them  become  a  political  pro- 
blem of  the  first  magnitude.  So  vigorous,  indeed,  is  the  inventive 
genius  of  American  commerce  tliat,  not  satisfied  with  the  new 
applications  it  has  found  for  the  principles  of  the  joint-stock 
corporation,  it  has  lately  attempted  a  further  development  of  the 
arts  of  combination  by  creating  those  anomalous  giants  called 
Trusts,  groups  of  individuals  and  corporations  concerned  in  one 
branch  of  trade  or  niaruifacture,  which  are  placed  under  the 
irresponsible  management  of  a  small  knot  of  persons,  who, 
through  their  command  of  all  the  main  producing,'  or  distributing 
agencies,  intend  and  oxiJect  to  dominate  the  market,  force  manu- 
facturers or  dealers  to  submit,  and  hold  the  consumer  at  their 
mercy.^ 

Here,  however,  I  am  concerned  with  the  amazing  expansion 
of  joint-stock  companies  in  America,  only  as  the  cause  of  the  not 
less  amazing  activity  in  buying  and  selling  shares  which  the 
people  display.  This  is  almost  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a 
European  visitor,  and  the  longer  he  remains  the  more  deeply  is 

1  The  question  what  U  tlio  legnl  sUtns  (if  nay)  of  tb«M  Tmsti,  a  creatton  of 
UiA  liut  few  yean,  ii  beiug  actively  dlsetused  hy  Aniuricau  Jarista  at  thia 
Ecioiubut.  The  dniig^roiu  extent  of  the  power  they  have  begun  to  exert  ia  gcDerally 
recogniKoil. 
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he  impre8tiuil  by  it  as  eomething  to  which  his  own  countryi  be  it 
Euglaiid,  France,  or  Germany,  furnishes  no  parelleL  In  Europe, 
speculation  in  bonds,  shares,  and  stocks  is  confined  to  a  section 
of  tho  comincrcial  world,  with  a  few  stragglers  from  other  walks 
of  bubinesfi,  or  from  the  professions,  who  flutter  near  the  flame 
and  bum  their  wings.  Ordinary  steady-going  people,  even  i>eople 
in  business,  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  seldom 
think  of  reading  the  share  lists.  When  they  have  savings  to 
invest  they  do  as  they  are  bidden  by  their  banker  or  stockbroker, 
if  indeed  they  have  a  stockbroker,  aud  do  not  get  their  banker 
to  engage  one."  In  the  United  States  a  much  larger  part  of  the 
population,  including  professional  inon  as  well  as  business  men, 
seem  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  there  are  times  when  the 
whole  community,  not  merely  city  people  but  also  storekeepers 
in  country  towns,  even  farmers,  even  domestic  servants,  interest 
themselves  actively  in  share  speculations.  At  such  times  they 
watch  the  fluctuations  of  price  in  the  stocks  of  the  great  railroads, 
telegraph  conij  unties  (or  rather  the  Telegraph  Company,  since 
there  ia  practiculjy  but  one),  and  other  leading  undertakings ; 
they  discuss  the  prospects  of  a  rise  or  fall,  and  the  probable 
policy  of  the  great  operators  ;  they  buy  and  sell  bonds  or  stocks  on 
a  scale  not  always  commensurate  with  their  own  means.*  In  the 
great  cities  the  number  of  persons  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
occupation  is  very  large,  and  naturally  so,  because,  while  the 
undertakings  lie  all  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  the  capital 
which  owns  them  is  mostly  situate  in  the  cities,  and,  indeed,  six- 
sevenths  of  it  (so  far  as  it  is  held  in  America)  in  four  or  five  of 
the  greatest  Kaatern  cities.  It  is  chiefly  in  railroads  that  these 
Easterns  speculate.  But  in  the  Far  West  mines  are  an  even 
more  exciting  and  pervasive  interest  In  San  Francisco  every 
one  gambles  in  mining  stocks,  even  the  nursemaids  and  the 
Chinese.  The  share  lists  showing  the  oscillations  of  prices  are 
hung  up  outside  tho  newspajjcr  uflSces,  and  fixed  on  posts  in  the 

'  There  are,  of  oourae,  Blmple  folk  in  Kngland  wbo  Uike  ehoroB  on  tho  faltb  of 
prospectuses  of  nair  compouiea  Acnt  to  tliem  ;  but  tho  fart  th«t  it  pxys  to  send 
•nch  prospectuses  is  the  neat  prouf  of  the  gcnornl  Ignorance,  In  such  mattcin,  of 
Uymeo  (ineluding  tho  clerg)-)  ftcd  wtmivu  iu  that  country. 

'  In  Koiiic  of  tlie  country  tOMnis  there  are  small  ofBcca,  commonly  cftlled 
"  buok«t  bUups,"  to  which  fanners  aud  tnt'leanmu  reaort  to  eflect  tlieir  ptirohucs 
iBd  aalea  in  the  great  stock  uiarkots  of  New  York.  Not  a  few  rum  Uifinsclves, 
Borne  8t*te«  hare  endsaroured  to  exlingnisfa  them  by  penal  logulaSion. 
p.  422  ante. 
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streets,  and  are  clianged  every  hour  or  two  duriiig  the  day.  Li 
the  silver  districts  of  Colorado  aud  New  Mexico  the  same  kind 
of  thing  goes  on.^  It  is  naturally  in  aueh  spots  that  the  fire 
burns  hottest.  But  go  where  you  will  in  the  Union,  except,  to 
be  sure,  in  tlie  more  stagnant  and  impecunious  parts  of  the  South, 
you  feel  bonds,  stocks,  and  shares  in  the  atmosphere  all  round 
you.  Te  venienie  die — they  begin  the  day  with  the  newsjKiper  at 
brealcfast :  they  end  it  with  the  chat  over  the  nocturnal  cigar,' 

This  eager  interest  centres  itself  in  New  York,  for  finance, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  kind  of  business,  draws  to  few 
points,  and  New  York,  which  Ikls  as  little  claim  to  be  the  social 
or  intellectual  as  to  \vg  the  [jolitical  capital  of  the  country,  is 
emphatically  its  financial  capital.  And  as  the  centre  of  America 
is  New  York,  so  the  centre  of  New  York  is  Wall  Street.  This 
famous  thorouji^hfare  is  hardly  a  quai'tcr  of  a  mile  long,  a  little 
longer  than  Lombard  Street  in  London.  It  contains  the  Sub- 
Treasuiy  of  the  L^iiited  Statics  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  it 
and  the  three  or  four  streets  that  open  into  it  are  situated 
the  Produce  Exchange,  the  ofiices  of  the  great  railways,  and 
the  plact.'3  of  business  of  the  financiers  and  stockbrokers,  to- 
gether representing  an  accumulation  of  capital  and  intellect 
comparable  to  the  capital  and  intellect  of  London,  and  destined 
before  many  years  to  surpass  every  similar  spot  in  either 
hemisphere.^  Wall  Struct  is  the  great  nerve  centre  of  all  Ameri- 
can business  ;  for  finance  and  transportation,  the  two  determining 
powers  in  business,  have  here  their  headquarters.  It  is  also  the 
financial  bai-ometer  of  the  country,  which  every  man  engaged  in 
large  affairs  must  constantly  consult,  and  whose  only  fault  is  that 
it  is  too  sensitive  to  slight  and  transient  variations  uf  pressure. 

The  share  market  of  New  York,  or  rather  of  the  whole  Union, 
in   '*  the  Street,"  as  it  is  fondly  named,  is   the   most  remark- 

^  In  ■  mining  toMm  in  Colorado  the  laudUdy  of  an  inn  in  which  I  stayed  Tor  a 
night  preued  ne  to  bring  oot  Id  Loudoii  b  ooiupany  to  woric  a  miniug  claim  which 
she  had  aoqntred,  oflfering  me  what  ia  coiled  au  opiioa.  I  inquired  how  much 
mouey  it  would  take  to  begin  to  work  the  claim  and  got  out  the  ore,  *'  Leag  than 
thirty  thousand  dollara  "  (£6000).  (The  i-orhonatfia  are  in  that  part  of  Colorado 
T(5ry  tuiar  the  surface.)  "And  what  is  to  be  tho  capital  of  your  company!" 
"  Five  milUona  of  dollars  "  (£1,000,000)  I 

'  Of  coiirM  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  man  you  meet  in  travelling,  who  is 
a  sample  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  In  polite  society  one's  entertainer  would  no 
mora  bring  up  such  a  subjcctt  unless  you  drew  hira  on  to  do  so,  tlian  he  woold 
tmnk  oriiUkiiig  politics. 

'  Tlio  balances  settled  In  the  New  York  Cleuing  Houm  each  dAy  are  tn-o- 
tbtnls  of  aU  the  clearings  in  the  United  BtateM. 


foruL  uiriiii  iioj^ 


rtmrrr         ' 


Urn, 
and  Ihutimv  ntdf  to 

A»  Um  cj^uf  aad  piwinn  of  5ev  Tocli 
itoek  BHilDBtt  6r  belnad,  lor  vfctt  tk»  Park  and 
flt  me  ■DMit  Wd  Stntt  k  fer  weeing 
ptrhf^  with  a  few  ntaanaaoM^  for  aoatiia  tqgetkr,  ao  4lw 
of  Wall  Street  are  netet^  more  hMfy  concatm^ 
witli  a  ateedser  prectnoo,  tlnn  tiioae  oTEoropeaD  qnen- 
latotB,  It  k  MCool]rtb»  bearing  on  the  proepcritj  of  nilroade 
or  cfker  groat  andartakia^i  that  k  eagerijr  watched  ali  orer  the 
umaurjf  hot  aba  their  psaonl  aed  dnzaauc  npeeta.  The 
▼arioee  canen  and  duncten  of  the  leadhig  opeiatoca  aie 
fiumtiar  to  every  one  vho  reads  a  newmprnptr ;  hk  edietnea  aad 
eg|4oita  are  foUowad  as  Europe  fcAowed  the  foftimee  of  Prtnee 
Alennder  of  Battenberg  or  Oenerml  Botdangv.  A  great 
♦•  corner/'  for  ineuoce*  k  one  of  the  exciting  erents  of  the  year, 
not  merely  to  those  concerned  wilb  the  stock  or  spedea  of  pro- 
doaa  in  which  it  is  attempted,  but  to  the  public  at  large. 

Bow  far  ia  tliia  atate  of  tbingi  transitory,  due  to  temporary 
cenace  arising  out  of  the  swift  materkl  development  of  the 
United  Kuteat  During  the  Civil  War  the  creation  of  a  paper 
ettrroncy,  which  rapidly  depreciated,  produced  a  wild  speculation 
hi  gold,  lasting  for  several  years,  whose  slightest  Rnctuations  were 
foUowad  with  Wn  interest,  because  in  indicatiug  the  value  of 
tha  paper  currency  they  indicated  Uie  credit  of  the  nation,  and 
the  view  taken  by  the  financial  commuuiiy  of  the  pro^poctfi  of 
tlie  war.  The  re-establitihnient  of  pe.-tce  brought  with  it  a  buret 
of  industrial  activity,  specially  directed  to  the  making  of  new 
railroads  and  gcueraJ  opening  up  of  the  West.  Thus  the  eyes 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  watch  Wall  Street  did  not  cease  to 
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watch  it,  for  these  new  enterprises  involved  many  fortunes,  had 
di'awn  much  capital  from  small  investors,  and  were  really  of 
great  consequence — the  tranRcontinental  railways  most  of  all — to 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  It  is  some  time  since  the  work  of 
railway  construction  began  to  slacken,  as  it  slackened  in  England 
a  generation  ago,  although  from  time  to  time  there  is  a  revival. 
Mines  are  less  profitable  since  the  great  fall  in  silver  ;  the  price 
of  United  States  bonds  f1uctinit<>B  hardly  (if  at  all)  more  than 
consuls  do  in  England.  The  last  two  or  three  yeura  have  been 
cum])anitively  quiet,  yet  even  when  transactions  are  fewer,  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  tito  stock  markets  does  not  greatly 
diminish.  Trndo  and  manufactures  cover  the  whole  horizon  of 
Americjin  life  far  more  than  they  do  anywhere  in  Europe.  They 
— I  include  agi-iculture,  because  it  has  been,  in  America,  com- 
mercialized, and  become  really  a  branch  of  trade- — are  the  main 
concern  of  the  country,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate.  So 
large  a  part  of  the  whole  capita!  employed  is  in  the  hands  of 
joint-stock  companies,^  so  easy  a  method  do  these  compitniea  fur- 
nish by  which  the  smallest  investor  may  take  part  in  commercial 
ventures  and  increase  his  pile,  so  general  is  the  diffufiion  of  infor- 
mation (of  course  often  incorrect)  regai'ding  their  state  and 
prospects,  bo  vehement  and  pervading  is  the  pAHsion  for  Avealth, 
so  seductive  are  the  e3cami»les  of  a  few  men  who  have  realized 
stupendous  fortunes  by  clever  or  merely  hicky  hits  when  there 
came  a  sharp  rise  or  fall  in  the  stock  market,  so  vast,  and  there- 
fore so  impressive  to  the  -imagination,  is  the  scale  on  which  these 
oscillations  take  place*  that  the  universal  attention  given  to 
stocks  and  shares,  and  the  tendency  to  epeculation  among  the 
non-fiuancia]  classes  which  reveals  itself  from  time  to  time,  seem 
amply  accounted  for  by  permanent  causes,  imd  therefore  likely 
to  prove  nonnal.  Even  admitting  that  neither  such  stimulations 
as  were  present  during  the  war  period  nor  those  that  belonged 
to  the  era  of  iullated  prosperity  which  followed  are  likely  to 
recur,  it  must  be  observed  that  habits  fomied  under  ti-ausitory 

*  The  weoltb  of  corporotionB  liua  been  crtimftted  by  high  inthoritiM  at  one- 
Tourlh  of  Uio  total  value  of  all  propurt;;^  In  the  United  Statei.  I  And  that  in 
the  StAt«  of  lUinoifi  slone  (population  in  ISSO,  3,077,000)  there  were  formed 
duriug  the  year  IS86,  under  the  gvneral  law,  1714  incorpDrntcfl  companies,  vrith 
an  aggregate  capital  itocJc  (authorized)  of  $819,101,110,  Of  these  632  wore 
tnBnafocturing  companies,  104  miniug  eonipanJe«,  41  rnilrovl  companies. 

'  The  great  rebonnd  of  trade  in  1879-83  trebled  within  Uir«o  yean  the  ralue 
of  many  railroad  bouda  and  stockn,  and  roiaod  at  a  BttU  more  rapid  rate  the  Tolne 


of  lands  in  many  ports  of  the  West. 


conditions  do  not  alwiiys  pass  away  with  those  conditions,  but 
may  become  a  permanent  and,  so  to  apeak,  hereditary  element  in 
national  life. 

So  far  as  politics  are  concorno*!,  T  do  not  know  that  Wall 
Street  does  any  haroL  There  is  hardly  any  speculation  in 
foreign  securities,  because  capital  finds  ample  employment  in 
domestic  undertaldngs ;  and  the  United  States  arc  so  little  likely 
to  be  involved  in  foreign  complications  that  neither  the  action  of 
European  powers  nor  that  of  tiie  Federal  government  bears 
directly  enough  upon  the  stock  markets  to  bring  politics  into 
stocks  or  stocks  into  politics.^  Hence  one  source  of  evil  which 
poisons  public  life  in  Europe,  and  is  believed  to  have  proved 
specially  pernicious  in  France — the  influence  of  financial  specula- 
tors or  holders  of  foreign  bonds  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
government — is  wholly  absent.  An  American  Secretary  of 
State,  suppoaiuf;  him  base  enough  to  use  his  official  knowledge 
for  stock-jobbing  operations,  would  have  little  advantage 
over  the  meanest  broker  in  Wall  Street.*  Even  as  regards 
domestic  politics,  the  division  of  power  between  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures  reduces  the  power  of  the  former  over  industrial 
undertakings,  and  leaves  comparatively  few  occasions  on  which 
the  action  of  the  Federal  government  tends  to  affect  the  market 
for  most  kinds  of  stocks,  though  of  course  changes  in  the  public 
debt  and  in  the  currency  aifect  by  sympathy  ever)'  part  of  the 
machinery  of  commerce.  The  shares  of  railroad  companies  own- 
ing land  grants  were,  and  to  some  slight  extent  still  are,  depressed 
and  raised  by  the  greater  or  slighter  prospects  of  legislative 
interference ;  but  it  may  be  expectt^d  that  this  point  of  contact 
between  speculators  and  politicians,  whiclt,  like  the  meoting-point 
of  currents  in  the  sea,  is  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  rough  and 
turbid  wator,  will  soon  ce?Lge  to  exist,  as  the  remaining  railroad 
lands  gets  sold  or  are  declured  forfeited. 

The  more  serious  question  remains :  How  does  Wall  Street 
tell  on  the  character  of  the  people  ?     They  are  naturally  inclined 

*  Of  conrao  the  prospectR  of  war  or  peace  in  Europf*  do  sensibly  alTcct  tba 
American  produi-o  markets,  ami  Ihcraforu  tbe  railroads,  and  indeed  all  groat  coni-> 
rnercial  undertakings.  Bat  thesG  prospecta  are  a&  nmch  outside  the  province  of 
thQ  AiDericao  titateiiaiuu  as  the  lirQU^ht  which  afTvcts  llio  coming  crop  or  tfae 
blixmr<l  th&t  EtnjiA  iho  oariittigs  of  a  railway. 

■  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry,  by  lii»  control  of  the  public  debt,  haa  uo 
doubt  moans  of  alTi-cting  t)ic  mai'kcta ;  bnt  1  have  never  hcahl  any  clMu>n*  of  im* 
proper  conduct  in  such  mattera  on  the  part  of  any  one  connected  with  the  Ttie&suTy 
Dt^piirinient. 
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to  be  speculative.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  is  uowhere  so  eager  as 
in  America,  the  opportunities  for  acquiriug  it  are  nowhere  bo 
numeroua  Nowli^re  is  one  equally  impressed  by  the  progress 
wliich  Uie  science  and  arts  of  gain — I  do  not  mean  the  arts  tliat 
add  to  the  world's  wealth,  but  tliose  by  which  indi>iduals  appro- 
priate an  exceptionally  large  share  of  it — make  from  year  to 
year.  The  materials  with  which  the  investor  or  the  speculator 
has  to  work  may  receive  no  sensible  addition ;  but  the  confitant 
application  of  thousands  of  keen  intellects,  spun*ed  by  sharp 
desire,  evolves  new  combinations  out  of  these  old  materials, 
devises  new  methods  and  contrivances  apt  for  a  bold  and  sldJPuI 
hand,  just  as  electricians  go  on  perfecting  the  machinery  of  the 
telegraph,  just  as  the  accumulated  labours  of  scholars  present  us 
with  always  more  trustworthy  texts  of  the  classical  writers  and 
ore  precise  rules  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax.  Under  these  new 
methndfl  of  business,  speculation,  though  it  seems  to  become 
more  of  a  science,  does  not  become  less  speculative.  People 
seem  to  buy  and  sell  on  even  sligliter  indications  than  in  Paris 
or  London.  The  processes  of  "  bulling  "  and  "  bcanng  '  are  more 
constant  and  more  skilfully  applied.  The  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  "  margins "  bas  been  more  completely  worked  out. 
However,  it  is  of  less  consequence  for  oiu-  present  purpose  to 
dwell  on  the  proficiency  of  the  professional  operator  than  to  note 
the  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  speculation  :  it  is  not  iiitonsity  so 
much  as  extension  that  affects  an  estimate  of  the  people  at  large. 
Except  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  Chicago,  which  is  more 
and  more  coming  to  reproduce  and  rival  the  characteristics  of 
New  York,  Americans  ])efc  less  upon  horse-races  than  the  English 
do.  Horse-races  are,  indee<l,  far  less  common,  though  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  fuss  made  about  trotting-matches.  However,  much 
money  changes  hands,  especially  in  Eastern  cities,  over  yachtr 
races,  and  plenty  everywhere  over  elections.^  The  purchase  and 
sale  of  "produce  futures,"  i.e.  of  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  bacon, 
lard,  and  other  staples  not  yet  in  existence  but  to  be  delivered  at 
some  distant  day,  has  i-eached  an  enormous  development.'     There 


^  Tbe  miachlef  buA  beea  tbonghi  ttafficieut  to  be  HpecioIIy  checked  by  the  cou- 
stltutii>as  or  sUtutes  of  some  SUtci. 

*  It  iA  sUted  that  the  Produce  Exchange  sells  in  each  yo&r  6ve  timtH  the  value 
of  tbe  cotton  crop,  aitd  thnt  in  1887  tbe  Petroleum  Exchange  sold  tiiiy  tiutes  the 
amount  of  that  year's  yield. 

I  have  rercrrcl  in  a  note  to  a  precodiog  chapter  to  some  recent  attcmpte  to 
check  by  legJNlntiou  tbifi  form  of  <tpeculatioi)  (p.  422  anto]. 


ii,  ercn  in  the  Eokstem  citaea,  vhere  the  ralae  of  l^nd  might  be 
thought  to  hare  become  stable,  a  real  estate  market  in  vhid> 
land  and  houfiea  are  dealt  in  as  matter  for  pore  specolatioii,  with 
no  intention  of  holding  except  for  a  rise  within  the  next  few 
hours  or  days  ;  while  in  the  new  West  the  price  of  lands,  especi- 
ally near  cities,  undergoes  fluctuations  greater  than  those  of  the 
moat  unstable  stocks  in  the  London  market.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  pre-existing  tendency  to  encounter  nska  and 
**  back  one's  opinion,"  inborn  in  the  Americans,  and  fostered  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  coantry,  is  further  stimulated  by  the 
existence  of  so  vast  a  number  of  joint-stock  enterprises,  and  by 
the  facilities  they  offer  to  the  smallest  capitalists.  Similar  facili- 
ties exist  in  the  Old  World  ;  but  fevr  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Old  World  have  yet  learned  bow  to  use  and  abuse  them.  Hie 
Americans,  quick  at  everything,  have  learned  long  aga  'Dia 
habit  of  speculation  is  now  a  part  of  their  character,  and  it  in- 
creases that  constitutional  excitability  and  high  nervous  tension 
of  which  they  are  proud. 

Some  may  think  that  when  the  country  fills  up  and  settles 
down,  and  finds  itself  altogether  under  conditions  more  nearly 
resembling  thost*  of  the  Old  World,  these  peculiarities  will  fade 
away.  I  doubt  it.  They  seem  to  have  already  passed  into  the 
national  fibre. 
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Amono  the  universities  of  America  there  is  none  which  haa 
sprung  up  of  itself  lilte  Bulogna  or  Paris  or  El  Azhar  or  Oxford, 
none  founded  by  an  Emperor  like  Prague,  or  by  a  Poiie  like 
Glasgow.  All  have  been  the  creatures  of  private  munificence  or 
denominational  zeal  or  State  action.  Their  history  ia  short  in- 
deed compared  with  that  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is 
full  of  interest,  for  it  shows  a  steady  growth,  it  records  many 
experiments,  it  gives  valiuible  data  for  comparing  the  educational 
resnits  of  diverse  systems. 

When  the  first  English  colonists  went  to  America,  the  large 
and  liberal  mediteval  concei)tion  of  a  university,  as  a  place  whei*e 
graduates  might  teach  freely  and  students  live  freely,  was  waxing 
feeble  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Tlie  instruction  was  given 
chiefly  by  tlie  colleges,  which  had  already  become,  what  they 
loug  continued,  organisnjs  so  strou;^  as  collectively  to  eclipse  the 
university  they  had  been  meant  to  aid.  Accordingly  when 
places  of  8ui>erior  instruction  began  to  grow  up  in  the  colonies, 
it  was  on  the  model  not  of  an  English  university  but  of  an* 
English  college  that  they  were  created.  The  glory  of  founding 
the  first  place  of  learning  in  the  English  parts  of  America 
belongs  to  a  Puritan  minister  and  graduate  of  Cambridge,  John 
Harvard  of  Kmmanuol  College,^  who,  dying  in  1638,  eighteen 
yearti  after  the  lauding  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  gave  half  his  pro- 
perty for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
three  miles  from  Boston,  which,  originally  organized  on  the 
plan  of  Emmanuel  College,  and  at  once  taken  under  the  pro- 


*  Euuuaiiael  wm  a  ooUoge  then  mnch  freqnenled  by  the  PnriUnn.  Of  the 
Kngluh  gndiutes  who  emi^atad  to  New  £ogIatid  b&twoen  1620  and  1647, 
DMxly  one  htmdrod  In  aumbur,  tbTee-fourthji  came  £rom  tbe  UnirerBity  of  C^- 
bridgc. 
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tection  of  the  ii»fant  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has  now 
grown  into  the  moat  famous  university  on  the  North  American 
continents 

The  second  foundation  was  due  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  So  oarly  as  1619,  twelve  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment at  Jamestown,  the  Virginia  Computiy  in  England  voted 
ten  tliousand  acres  of  land  in  the  colony  for  the  establishment 
of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  a  site  was  in  1624  actually  set 
apart,  on  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  for  the  "  Found- 
inge  and  Maintenance  of  a  University  and  such  schools  in  Vir- 
ginia as  shall  there  be  erected,  and  shall  be  called  Academia 
VirginientjiH  et  Oxoiiiensia."  Tliis  scheme  was  never  carried  outv 
But  in  1G93  the  Virginians  obtaitied  a  grant  of  land  and  money 
from  the  home  government  for  the  erection  of  a  college,  ■which 
received  the  name  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.^  The 
third  foundation  was  Yale  College,  established  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  in  1700;  the  fourth  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey, 
in  1746.  None  of  these  received  the  title  of  university  :  Har- 
vard is  called  "a  school  or  colk'd^e":  and  at  New  Haven  the 
name  '* collegiate  school"  was  used  for  seventeen  years.  "Wo 
on  purpose  gave  your  academy  as  low  a  name  aa  we  coald  that 
it  might  the  better  stand  the  wind  and  weather"  was  the  reason 
assigned.  Other  academies  or  colleges  in  New  England  and  tJio 
Middle  States  followed :  such  as  that  which  is  now  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  in   1749;  King's,  now  Columbia,  College 

>  In  1636  tho  General  Court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  agreed  "to 
give  Kour  Iluudred  PouacU  towards  a  school  or  coU«g«,  whereof  Two  nuudivd 
PoiiiHlt  »ha]l  be  paid  tl»c  next  year,  aud  Two  Haudrcd  Pounds  w}ieD  tho  work  is 
flnishud,  an<l  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and  wliat  buililitjg."  lu  1637  the 
General  Conrt  appointed  a  CoininisBion  of  twelve  "to  take  onier  for  a  college  at 
Newtouu."  Tha  name  Newton  was  presently  changed  to  Cambridge.  John  Har- 
vard's bequest  being  worth  nmre  thiui  ivnce.  thi*  X400  vot«d,  tht;  name  of  Uarvard 
College  was  given  to  the  Institution  ;  nnd  in  1642  a  statute  was  passed  for  tha 
ordeiing  of  tlie  some. 

3  Tho  Viri^iiiaas  had  worked  at  this  project  for  more  than  thirty  years  liefaiv 
thay  got  their  charter  and  grant.  "  When  Wiliiam  (lud  Murj'  had  agrevd  to  allow 
jWOOO  oHt  of  the  quit  rents  of  Virginia  towardu  building  the  college,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Blair  went  to  Seymour,  tho  attorney -gen  end,  with  the  royal  command  to  issue  a 
charter,  Seymour  demurred.  Tho  country  was  then  engaged  in  war,  and  oonld 
ill  afford  to  plant  a  college  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Blslr  urged  that  tho  institutioii  vaa 
to  prepare  young  men  to  become  mini!it«nt  of  the  gonpftl.  Virginians,  be  said. 
hod  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  their  English  countr>'nion.  'Souls  1'  «ud 
Seymonr.  'Daiim  your  touls  !  Make  tobacco  I' " — The  VoUcffe  qf  Wiliiam  and 
AXary^  by  Dr.  H.  E  Adams,  published  by  the  U.3.  Bureau  of  Edttcatlon  in  1897. 
Tlds  oldest  of  Southern  colleges  waa  destroyed  in  the  Civil  War  {186X),  mad  Liia 
Dover  h-xa  restored. 
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in  New  York,  in  1754;  and  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown 
Universitv),  in  1764;  and  the  habit  of  granting  degrees  grew  up 
naturally  and  almost  imperceptibly.  A  new  departure  is  marked 
after  the  Kevolutiou  by  the  establishment,  at  the  instance  of 
Jefferson,  of  the  University  of  Virginia^  on  lines  bennng  more 
resemblance  to  the  universities  of  the  European  continent  than 
to  the  then  educationally  narrow  and  socially  domestic  colleges 
of  England. 

At  present  most  of  the  American  ujiiversities  are  referable  to 
one  of  two  types,  which  may  be  described  as  the  older  and  the 
newer,  or  the  Private  and  the  Public  type.  By  the  Old  or 
Private  type  I  denote  a  college  on  the  model  of  a  college  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  a  head  called  the  President,  and  a 
number  of  teachers,  now  generally  called  professors ;  a  body  of 
governors  or  trustees  in  whom  the  jtroperty  and  general  control 
of  the  institution  is  vested ;  a  prescribed  course  of  instruction 
which  all  students  lire  expected  to  follow ;  buildings,  usually 
called  dormitories,  provided  for  the  lodging  of  the  students,  and 
a  more  or  less  strict,  but  always  pretty  effective  discipline  en- 
forced by  the  teaching  staff.  Such  a  college  is  usually  of  private 
foundation,  and  is  almost  always  connected  with  some  religious 
denomination. 

Under  the  term  New  or  Public  type  I  include  universities 
ehtAblishcd,  endowed,  and  governed  by  a  State,  usually  through 
a  body  of  persons  called  Regents.  In  such  a  university  there 
commonly  exists  considerable  freedom  of  choice  among  various 
courses  of  study.  The  students,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
tiiera,  reside  where  they  please  in  the  city,  and  arc  subject  to 
very  little  discipline.  There  are  seldom  or  never  denominational 
afliliatioiis,  and  the  iustniction  is  often  gratuitous. 

There  are,  however,  institutions  which  it  is  hard  to  refer  to 
one  or  other  type.  Some  of  these  began  as  private  foundations, 
with  a  collegiate  and  quasi-domestic  character,  but  have  now 
develo[»ed  into  true  universities,  generally  resembling  those  of 
Germany  or  Scotland.  Harvard  in  Massachusetts  and  Yale  in 
Connecticut  are  instances.  Others  have  been  founded  hy  private 
persona,  but  as  fully  equipped  universities,  and  wholly  unde- 
nominational. Cornell  at  Ithaca  in  Western  Now  York  is  an 
instance;  Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore  is  anotht*r  of  a  different 
order.  Some  have  been  founded  by  ]>ubhc  authority,  yet  have 
been  practically  left  to  be  controlled  by  a  body  of  self-renewing 
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trustees.     Columbia  College  in  New  York  City  is  an  instance. 
Still  if  we  were  to  run  througli  &  list  of  the  universitifts  and 
coUefjes  in  the  Uuitud   Statos,   we   should   find  that  the   gre 
majority   were  either  strictly  private  foiindations,  governed 
trustees,  or  wholly  public  fouiidntions  governed   hy  the  Sta 
That  is  to  say,  the  two  familiar  Enj^lish  types,  viz.  the  Unive 
sity,  which  though  a  public  institution  is  yet  little  interfered 
with  by  the  State,  which  is  deemed  to  be  comi)osed  of  its  gradi; 
ates  and  students,  and  whoso  solf-govomment  consists  in  its  bein 
governed  by  the  graduates,  and  tho  College,  which   is   a  priva 
corporation,  consisting  of  a  head,  fellows,  and  scholars,  and  gov 
emed  by  the  head  and  follows — neither  of  them  appear  in  mode 
America.     On  the  other  bund,  the  American  university  of  t 
Public   typo  differs  from  the  univtrsities  of  Germany  in  bein 
placed  under  i\  Stato  Board,  not  utidcr  a  Minister.     Keither  in 
Germany  nor  in  Scotland  do  we  find  anything  coixesponding  to 
tho  American  university  or  college  of  the  Private   type,  for  in 
neither  of  these  countries  is  a  university  governed  by  a  hiMly  of 
self-renewing  trustees.* 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  chapter  to  do  more 
than  stato  a  few  of  the  more  salient  cliaracteristics  of  the 
American  universities.  I  stmll  en<leav(tur  to  present  thoso 
characteristics  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  shall  gn>up  what  I  have  to  say  under  separate 
heads. 

Sialvttics.—ThG  report  for  18.S5-86  of  the  United  St 
Education  Bureau  gives  the  total  ntimber  of  inetitntions  grantin 
degrees  and  professing  to  give  an  instruction,  higher  than  th 
of  schools,  in  tho  liberal  arts,  at  345,  with  4670  professors  an 
67,623  students— viz.  25,3D3  ]irei)aratory,  14,420  classi 
4872  scientific.'  Many  of  those  institutions  have  also  p: 
fessional  depiulments,  for  tlie»>li>gy,  law,  or  mclicine.  But  thai 
figures  are  confessedly  imperfect^  because  some  ius>titutions  oi 
to  send  returns,  and  cannot  bo  compelled  to  do  so,  the  Fedo 
Government  having  no  authority  in  the  matter.  The  num 
of  degi*ee-giving   bodies,    teachers,   and   students  is   therefore 

*  Tlio  S<?ntrh    anivcnnlidB  (sinoo  tho  Act  of  1858),  TiDder  theh"  Univermit 
OonrU,  and  th«  Victoriit  Dmrersity  in  MauclieisUT  prtr.sent,  however,  a  i.'ertjun 
soinblanco  to  tljo  Aniericui  sygteiii,  Iniuuach  as  the  govurulu^  body  ii  in 
iustitutions  tiot  the  t«ftchiiig  body. 

'  Institutions  for  womeu  only  are  not  tncladed  in  tbis  liau 
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somewhat  larger  than  is   here  stated*  htit  how  much  larger  it  ia 
not  easy  to  ascertain.     Besides  these  there  are  retumeJ — 


Bcbools  of  science 

90 

with     971 

„           theology 

142 

„       803 

Uw 

49 

,,        283 

„           medicinp' 

175 

.,     9829 

teat^hera 


10,532  studenta. 

(3,344      „ 

8.054      ., 
16.407      „ 


(inclnding  deuti«try  and  ])harmacy] 


* 


The  number  of  degrees  confcired  is  retumwl  aa  being,  in 
classical  and  scientific  colleges,  7185,  and  in  professional  scliools, 
3290,  besides  475  honorary  degrees. 

Getyral  characier  of  the  Unio^sUUs  and  Colleges. — Out  of  this 
enormous  total  of  degree -gran ting  bodies  very  few  answer  to 
the  modern  couceptioii  of  ii  university.  If  we  define  a  univer- 
sity as  a  place  where  teaching  of  a  high  order^  teachin;^  which 
puts  a  man  abreast  of  the  fullest  and  most  exact  knowledge  of 
the  time,  ia  given  in  a  range  of  subjects  covering  all  the  groat 
departTURUts  of  intell(?eHial  life,  not  more  than  twelve  and 
possibly  only  eight  or  nine  of  the  American  institutions  would 
fall  within  the  definition.  Of  thrae  nearly  all  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  Next  below  them  come  some  thiity 
or  forty  foundations  which  are  scarcely  untitled  to  tlio  name  of 
univei*fcity,  some  because  their  range  of  instruction  is  still  limited 
to  the  traditional  literary  and  scientific  course  such  as  it  stood 
thirty  yoars  ago,  others  because,  while  professing  to  teach  n 
great  variety  of  subjects,  they  teach  them  in  an  imperfect  way, 
having  neither  a  sufficiently  large  stafl"  of  highly  trained  pro- 
fessors, nor  an  adequate  provision  of  laboratories,  libraries,  and 
other  external  ajipliancea.  The  older  New  England  colleges  are 
good  types  of  the  former  group.  Their  instruction  is  sound  and 
thorough  as  far  aa  it  goes,  well  calculated  to  Ht  a  man  for  the 
professions  of  law  or  divinity,  but  it  omits  many  branches  of 
learning  and  science  which  have  grown  to  im[»ortance  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Tliere  are  also  some  Western  colleges  which 
deserve  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  Most  of  the  Western 
State  universities  belong  to  the  other  group  of  this  second  class, 
that  of  institutions  which  aim  at  covering  more  ground  than 
they  are  as  yet  able  to  cover.  They  have  an  ambitious  i)ro- 
gramme ;  but  neither  the  state  of  preparation  of  their  students, 

^  or  these  176,  IS  iu«titutiouii  (with  213  te&obeni  and  llOS  stndcnU)  are 

bomceopathic.  i 
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nor  the  strengtli  of  the  teucbiiig  stafl',  euables  them  to  do  justice 
to  the  promise  which  the  programme  holds  out  They  are  true 
universiiiea  rather  in  aapiiiit.ion  than  in  fact. 

Below  these  again  there  ia  a  thii'd  and  much  larger  class  of 
collogcft,  let  us  say  three  hundred,  which  are  fur  most  intents 
and  purposes  schools.  They  difier  from  the  gytmuma  of  Ger 
many,  the  /yt'/ftj  of  France,  the  grammar  schools  of  England  and 
high  schools  of  Scotland  rmt  only  in  the  fact  that  they  give  degrees 
to  those  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  through  their  prescribed 
course  or  courses,  but  in  permitting  greater  personal  free<lom  to 
the  students  than  boys  would  be  allowed  in  those  countries. 
They  are  uuivci*sities  or  colleges  as  respects  some  of  their 
amLUgements,  but  schools  in  respect  of  the  educational  resulu 
attained.  These  three  hundred  may  ho  further  divided  into 
two-snli-clasaes,  distinguishoil  from  one  anotlier  partly  by  their 
revenues,  j^rtly  by  the  character  of  tlio  population  they  serve, 
partly  by  the  personal  gifts  of  the  president,  as  the  head  of  the 
establishment  is  usually  called,  and  of  the  teachers.  Some 
seventy  or  eighty,  though  comparatively  small,  are  strong  by  the 
zeal  and  capacity  of  their  teachers,  anil  while  not  attempting  to 
teach  everything,  teach  the  subject-s  which  they  do  undertake 
with  incr<^asing  thoroughness.  The  remainder  would  do  better 
to  renounce  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees  ami  l>e  content  to 
do  school  work  according  to  school  methods.  The  West  and 
South  are  covered  ^vith  these  small  colleges.     In   Illinois  I  find 

25  named  in  the  Report  of  the  U.S.  Education  Bureau,  in 
Tennessee  18,  in  Kentucky  12.  In  Ohio  more  than  33  are 
returned — and  tho  number  is  probably  larger— none  of  which 
deserves  to  be  called  a  university.  The  most  fully  equijiped  would 
seem  to  be  the  State   University  at  Columbus,  ^vith  a  faculty  of 

26  teachers;  but  of  its  students  141  are  in  the  preparatoiy  de- 
partment, only  34  in  tho  classical,  and  29  in  the  scientific  branch 
of  the  collegiate  department.  Oberlin,  Wooster,  and  Marietta 
(all  denominational)  have  larger  totals  of  students,  and  are  prob- 
ably quite  as  efficient,  but  in  these  colleges  also  tho  majority 
of  students  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pmparatory  Department. 

Bevenu^s. — Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  degree-granting  bodi 
are  endowed,  the  great  majority  by  private  founders,  but 
good  many  also  by  grants  of  land  made  by  the  State  in  which 
they  staufi,  paitly  out  of  lands  set  apart  for  educational  j)urpoB6s 
by  the  Federal  government     In  most  cases  the  lands  have  beeti 
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sold  and  the  proceeds  invested.  Many  of  the  State  univeraitiefl 
of  the  West  receive  a  giunt  from  the  State  trciisury,  voted 
anmially  or  biennially  by  the  legislature.  The  greater  univer- 
Bities  are  constantly  being  enriched  by  the  gifte  of  private  in- 
dividuals, often  tiieir  own  graduates ;  but  the  complaint  ia  heard 
that  these  gifts  are  too  frequently  appropriated  to  some  s|)ecific 
pui*pos6,  instead  of  being  added  to  the  general  funds  of  the  uni- 
versity. Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins 
are  now  all  of  them  wealthy  foundations,  and  tlic  stream  of  muni- 
ficence swells  daily.^  Before  long  there  will  bo  universities  in 
America  with  rcaourcea  far  surpa-ssing  those  of  any  Scottish  univer- 
sity, and  approaching  the  collective  income  of  the  university  and  all 
the  colleger  in  Oxford  or  in  Cambridga  In  some  States  the  real 
property  and  funds  of  universities  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

Gomnincnt. — As  already  remarked,  no  American  university 
or  college  is,  so  f:ir  as  I  know,  governed  either  by  its  graduates 
alone,  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  by  its  beaching  staff  alono, 
like  the  Scotch  univorsities  before  the  Act  of  1858.  The 
State  universities  ore  usually  controlled  and  managed  by  a  board 
generally  called  the  Regents,  sometimes  elected  by  the  people  of 
3ie  State,  sometimea  appoint-ed  by  the  Governor  or  the  legis- 
latwu  There  are  States  with  an  enlightened  population,  or  in 
which  an  able  president  has  been  able  to  gxiide  and  influence  the 
Eegenta  or  the  legislature,  in  which  this  plan  has  worked  excel- 
lently, securing  liberal  appropriations,  and  interesting  the  common- 
wealth in  the  welfare  of  the  highest  organ  of  its  intellectual  life. 
Such  a  State  is  Michigan.  There  are  also  States,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  the  haste  or  unwisdom  of  the  legislature  seemis 
for  a  time  to  have  cramped  the  growth  of  the  university. 

All  other  universities  and  colleges  arc  governed  by  boai'ds 
of  governors  or  trustees,  sometimes  allowed  to  renew  themselves 
by  co-optation,  sometimes  nominated  by  a  religious  denomination 
or  other  external  authority.''     The  pi^esidont  of  the  institution 

^  Mr.  Johus  Uopkiiu  gave  £700,000  to  the  unircrUty  he  founded  gt  Balti- 
more. Within  the  lAf:C  thrco  yean  a  u&gniUceDt  enilowrmeut  hiia  buen  giTen  hf 
Mr.  Ia'Iuih!  Stanford,  i>en&tor  for  Califoniia,  to  foaud  a  new  uuiveraty  at  Polo  Alto 
In  th&t  SUta. 

*  ill  U.arvutl  Uic  )j;ovemniL'nt  U  vested  In  a  Eelf-reDuwiug  body  of  B«veu  per- 
sons called  the  Corimrition,  or  tccliiiir^lly,  the  I'reftJdent  ond  Fellows,  of  Hnr^'ard 
College,  who  have  the  charge  of  the  proi>ercy ;  and  ia  a  Board  of  Overacers, 
appointed  forniurly  by  the  legislature,  now  by  the  gmduatos,  Bve  each  year  to 
•erre  for  six  years,  with  a  general  saperrbiion  of  the  edncationa]  syBtcm,  cdaca- 
tional  delails  and  ilijicipluie  being  left  to  tbo  KacuUy. 
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is  oft«n,  but  not  always,  an  «7  officio  member  of  this  board,  to 
which  the  management  of  property  and  financial  interests 
belongs,  while  internal  discipline  and  educational  arrangements 
are  osaally  left  to  the  academic  stafif.  A  visitor  from  Europe 
is  struck  by  the  prominence  of  the  president  in  an  American 
university  or  college,  and  the  almost  monarchical  position  which 
be  sometimes  occupies  towards  the  professors  as  well  as  towards 
the  students.  Far  more  authority  seems  to  be  vested  in  him, 
far  more  to  turn  upon  his  individual  talents  and  character,  than 
in  the  universities  of  Europe.  Neither  the  German  IVo-Rector, 
nor  the  Vice -Chancellor  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  nor  the 
Principal  in  a  Scottish  university,  nor  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
College  in  Dublin,  nor  the  heatl  in  one  of  tl»e  colleger  in  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  is  anything  like  so  important  a  personage  in 
TCBpect  of  his  office,  whatever  iiiAueuce  his  individual  gifts  may 
give  him,  as  an  American  college  president.^  In  this,  as  in 
not  a  few  other  respects,  America  is  less  republican  than  England. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  active  movemeuts  to  secure  ^B 
the  representation  of  the  graduates  of  each  university  or  college  ^M 
upon  its  governing  body  ;  and  it  now  frequently  happens  that 
some  of  the  trustees  are  elected  by  the  alumni.  Good  results 
follow,  because  the  alumni  are  disposed  to  elect  men  y(»unger 
and  more  abreust  of  the  times,  than  most  of  the  persons  whom 
the  existing  trustees  co-opt 

Th;  Tearhing  Staff.— The  Faculty,  as  it  is  usually  callexl, 
varies  in  numbers  and  efficiency  according  to  the  popularity  of 
the  university'  or  college  and  its  financial  resources.  The  largest 
staif  mentioned  in  the  tables  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Etiucation 
is  that  of  Harvarrl,  with  62  professors,  instructors,  and  lecturers 
in  its  collegiate  department  (excluding  theology,  law,  and  medi* 
cine) ;  while  Yale  has  4G,  Columbia  60,  Princeton  39,  tlie 
University  of  Michigan  47,  Johns  Hopkins  49.  Cornell  returns 
74,  but  apparently  not  all  of  these  are  constantly  occupied  in 
teaching. 

In   the  colleges  of  the   West  and   North-west  the  aver^;e 
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^  The  President  of  a  colle^  wu  formerly  oiaally,  and  in  denominalioiuU 
collefrcA  almosl  invariably,  *  cler^^mnn,  and  generally  letitnred  on  mental  and 
tnorni  pliil'-wpliv.  (When  a  layinan  wan  choncn  at  Har^'nrd  In  1 828  the  clergy 
thonglil  it  rvf)  eticroacbmi'Dt. )  lie  is  to-day  not  so  likely  to  be  In  ordera.  Bow- 
ever,  of  the  33  Oliio  cnlli'gei  15  tuive  clerical  pri*fti.i(>iiti.  Tlie  grciiter  nnlvenitles 
of  liie  Eiut  (eicept  Yule,  Princeton,  and  Brown),  and  the  Western  State  mt- 
veziitiat  are  now  oiuidly  ruled  by  laymen. 
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nuutber  of  teacliers  is  ten  in  the  collegiate,  three  in  the  prt^ 
[itiratory  department.  It  is  larger  in  the  State  univerftities, 
but  in  some  of  the  Southern  and  rnder  Western  States  sinks 
to  five  or  six,  each  of  them  taking  two  or  three  subjects.  I 
remember  to  have  met  in  the  Far  West  a  college  president — 
I  will  call  him  Mr.  Johnson — who  gave  me  a  long  account  of 
his  youn^  university,  established  by  public  authority,  and 
receiving  some  small  grant  fn>m  the  legislature.  He  was  an 
active  sanguine  man,  and  in  dilating  on  his  plans  frequently 
referred  to  "  the  Faculty  "  as  doing  this  or  contemplating  that. 
At  last  I  asked  of  Jiow  many  professors  the  Faculty  at  present 
consisted.  "Well,"  he  answtjred,  "just  at  present  the  faculty 
is  below  its  full  strength,  but  it  will  soon  be  more  numerous." 
■'And  at  present?"  I  inquired.  "At  present  it  consists  of 
Mrs.  Johnaon  and  myself." 

The  salaries  paid  to  professors  seem  small  compared  with 
the  general  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  cost  of  living.  The 
highest  known  to  me  are  those  in  Columbia  College,  a  few  of 
which  exceed  ^5000  (£1000)  a  year.  I  doubt  if  any  others 
reach  this  figure.  Even  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Cornell,  most  fall  below  §4000.  Over  the  country  generally 
I  sliould  guess  th.-it  a  president  rarely  receives  $-1000,  often 
only  S3O00  or  82000,  and  the  professors  less  in  proportion. 
Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  foimd  surprising  that  so  many 
able  men  are  to  be  found  on  the  teaching  staff  of  not  a  few 
colleges  as  well  as  universities,  and  that  iu  the  greater  universities 
tlipre  are  also  many  who  have  trained  themselves  by  a  long  and 
expensive  education  in  Europe  for  their  work.  The  reason  is 
to  be  found  partly  in  the  fondness  for  science  and  learning 
which  has  lately  shoAvn  itself  in  America,  and  which  makes  men 
of  intellectual  tastes  prefer  a  life  of  letters  with  poverty  to 
success  in  business  or  at  the  bar,  partly,  as  regards  the  smaller 
Western  colleges,  to  religious  motives,  these  colleges  being 
largely  officered  by  the  clei-gy  of  the  denomination  they  belong 
to,  especially  by  those  who  love  study,  or  find  their  talents 
better  suited  to  the  class-room  than  to  the  pulpit. 

The  professors  seem  to  be  always  among  the  social  aristocracy 
of  the  city  in  which  they  live,  though  usually  unable,  from  the 
smallnoss  of  their  incomes,  to  enjoy  social  life  as  the  correspond- 
ing class  does  in  Scotland  or  even  in  England.  The  position 
of  president  is  often  one  of  honour  and  influence :  no  university 
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dignitaries  in  Great  Britain  are  so  well  kno\m  to  the  public, 
or  have  their  opinions  quoted  with  so  much  respect,  as  the  heads 
of  the  seven  or  eight  leading  universities  of  the  United  States. 

The  Stiuimts. — It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  universities, 
as  of  those  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  to  be  freely  accessible 
to  all  classes  of  the  peopla  In  the  Eastern  States  comparatively 
few  nre  the  sous  of  working  men,  because  parents  can  rarely 
bear  the  exi>ense  of  a  university  course,  or  dispense  with  a  boy's 
earnings  after  Ite  reaches  thirteen.  But  even  in  the  East  a  good 
many  como  from  straitened  homes,  receiving  assistance  from 
some  richer  neighbour  or  from  charitable  funds  belonging  to 
the  college  at  which  they  may  present  themselves.  In  the 
West,  where  there  is  little  distinction  of  clashes  though  great 
disparity  of  wealth,  so  many  institutions  exact  a  merely  nominal 
fee,  or  are  so  ready  to  receive  without  charge  a  promising 
student,  that  the  only  difficulty  in  a  young  man's  way  is  that 
of  supporting  himself  diunng  his  college  cotu^e :  and  this  he 
frequently  does  by  earning  during  one  half  the  year  what  keeps 
him  during  the  other  half.  Often  he  teaches  school : — nearly 
all  tlie  eminent  men  of  the  last  forty  years,  including  several 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  have  taught  school  in  some 
part  of  their  earlier  cju*eer8.  Sometimes  he  works  at  a  trade, 
as  many  a  student  has  done  in  Scotland  ;  and,  as  in  Scotland, 
he  is  all  the  more  respected  by  his  class-mates  for  it.  The 
instruction  which  he  gets  in  one  of  these  Western  colleges  may 
not  carry  him  very  far,  but  it  opens  a  donr  through  which  mea 
of  real  power  can  pass  into  the  professions,  or  even  into  the 
domain  of  learning  and  scientific  research.  In  no  country  are 
the  higher  kinds  of  teaching  more  cheap  or  more  accessible. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  well-to-do  parents  to  send  their 
aona  to  one  of  the  greater  universities  irrespective  of  the 
profession  thoy  contomjilate  for  him,  that  is  t*>  say,  purely  for 
the  sake  of  genei-al  culture,  or  of  the  social  atlvantages  which 
a  university  course  is  thouglit  to  confer.  The  usual  age  at 
which  students  crit>»r  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  East 
is,  as  in  England,  from  cighti^en  to  nineteen,  and  the  usual  age 
of  graduation  twenty-two  to  twenty-three,^  the  roguhu*  course 
covering  four  years.  In  the  West  many  students  come  at  a 
more  advanced  age,  twenty -four  or  twenty -five,  their  early 
education  having  been  neglocted,  so  the  average  in  Western 
*  President  Eliot  givet  it  for  Hnrvoid  at  22  jmus  and  7  months. 
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colleges  ia  higher  than  in  the  JCiist  In  Scotland  hojB  of  fourtoon 
and  men  of  twenty-four  used  to  sit  side  by  side  in  university 
class-rooms,  and  compete  on  efjual  terms.  The  places  of  less 
note  draw  sttidenta  from  their  immediate  vicinity  only ;  to  those 
of  imporUinoe  boys  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The 
University  of  Michigan  has  been  a  sort  of  metropolitan  university 
for  the  North-wfstem  State's.  Harvard  and  Yale,  which  ustd 
to  draw  only  from  the  Atlantic  States,  now  receive  students 
from  the  \\  est  and  even  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  A 
student  generally  completes  his  four  years'  graduation  course 
at  the  same  institution,  but  there  are  some  who  leave  a  small 
college  after  one  year  to  enter  at  a  larger  one.  A  man 
who  has  graduated  in  a  college  which  has  only  an  Arts  or 
collegiate  department,  will  often,  in  c^ise  he  designs  himself 
for  law  or  medicine,  resort  to  the  law  or  medical  school  of  a 
larger  university,  or  even,  if  he  means  to  devote  himself  to 
science  or  philology,  will  pursue  what  is  called  a  "post-graduate 
course "  nt  some  one  of  the  greatest  seats  of  learning.  Thus 
it  may  happen,  as  in  Germany,  that  a  man  has  studied  at  three 
or  four  universities  in  succession.  , 

Buildings  and  exlenuU  a^fpfct — Few  of  the  buildings  in  any 
college  or  university  are  more  than  a  century  old,'  i^'id  among 
these  there  is  none  of  an  imposing  character,  or  with  marked 
architectural  merit  Many  of  the  newer  ones  are  handsome 
and  well  arranged,  but  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  too  much 
money  is  now  being  spent,  at  least  in  the  West,  upon  showy 
buildings,  possibly  with  the  view  of  coramauding  attention. 
The  ground  plan  ia  rarely  or  never  that  of  a  quadrangle  as 
in  England  and  Scotland,  not  because  it  was  desired  to  avoid 
monastic  preoodeuLs,  but  because  detached  buildings  are  thought 
to  be  better  adapted  to  the  cold  and  snows  of  winter.  At 
Harvard  and  Yale  the  hnck  dorntitoriea  (buildings  in  which 
the  students  live)  and  cliuss-rooms  are  scattered  over  a  large 
space  of  grass  planted  with  ancient  elms,  and  have  a  very 
phasing  effect.  But  none  of  the  universities  fi'equentrd  by 
men,  unless  it  be  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  stu'h  an 
ample  and  agreeable  pleasure-ground  sunounding  it  as  tliuse 
possessed  by  the  two  oldest  w^omen'a  colleges,  Vassar  and 
Wellcsley. 

^  I  roiiiemlwr  one  in  Vale  of  a.d.  1753,  called  Sonth  Hiddle,  which  was 
venerftted  u  the  oldest  boUding  there. 
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degice-yjiitiag  bodies  lecnt  to  be  bsftr  is  tbft  Middle  aad 
Horth-watem  Sutea  tfcAB  etifcgr  in  New  WhgJMrf  or  in  the 
BmOl  la  the  UUes  of  the  BKnra  off  BiiKasaoa  I  &id  Nov 
Yoric.  FBMUii|p«Bim  Ohio,  mmam.  Ion,  ovditod   vilii    ISi, 


oa»4lnid  qI  the  total  for  the  Unfed  Sfeetei;  but 
tbe  iMee  mamihet  doee  noi 
olid  pfonMi  of  edaeetMB. 
Indeed  Ofeao  and  UHnoia,  with  a  popwiktmo  of  aboQt  aeren 
anl&NH»  have  not  a  ma^  trntitntiom  approadkii^  the  fint 
fuk.  The  thirteen  Soothen  Stnlea  (ezdoding  likeoiiri, 
Maiykod,  and  Delaware)  stand  in  the  Tables  aa  poaaeaBt^  9S, 
but  DO  one  of  theae,  ezoepi  the  UniTersitf  of  YhpaaM,  attains 
the  itat  imnk ;  and  the  great  uiijoiitj  are  nnderaaanned  and 
hampered  hy  the  imperfect  pr^iaratioo  of  the  stndents  whom 
thi»y  re«eiv«.^  In  this  respect^  and  aa  repnds  edoeatioD  gcoe 
rally,  the  Sooth,  thongfa  advancing,  is  still  £ar  behind  the  other 
sections  of  the  eoantrr.  There  are  sererai  colleger  all  or  nearly 
atl  of  them  denominatioiial,  eataldished  for  coloured  people  onljr. 
SfM^aa  and  methods  tff  MsfriK^ioii. — Thirty  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  comparatively  easy  to  describe  these,  fur  neariy  all 
the  omversities  and  colleges  pre»cnbed  a  regolar  four  yeaiV 
cttrrieulum  to  a  starlent^  chiefly  consisting  of  classics  and 
mathematiea,  and  leading  up  to  a  fi.A.  degree.  A  yonth  bad 
little  or  no  option  what  he  would  study,  for  everybody  was 
expected  to  Uke  certain  classes  in  each  year,  and  received  hie 
degree  upon  having  satisfactorily  performed  what  was  in  each 
chus  required  of  him.'  The  course  was  not  unlike  tlmt  of  the 
Scottish  aniversities :   it  began  with  lAtin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 

*  It  !■  hoped  that  tb«  ncentlf- founded  TnUne  Univenttj  in  Xev  Oricuu  wSQ 
•veDtaalljr  tnaiu  iu  yfxy  to  tha  front  nok.  It  ha*  an  eadowmeat  of  sboot 
93,000.000  (£400,000). 

*  The  Unirmitx  of  VinpnU  was  aa  ezeeptUie,  bating  receEvod  from  the 
«nll^tcoed  Tiem  of  Jcffenon  as  hnptilM  toTxnlf  greater  freadom. 
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xnatics,  and  wound  up  with  logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  a  tincture  of  physics.  Inatruction  waa  mainly,  indeed  in 
the  small  colleges  wholly,  catechetical.  NowadayB  the  fiimplo 
uniformity  of  this  traditional  system  haa  vanished  in  the  greater 
universities  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  in  most 
of  the  State  universities  of  the  West  There  are  still  regular 
classes,  a  certain  number  of  which  every  student  mui^t  attend, 
but  he  ia  allowed  to  choose  for  himself  between  a  variety  of 
courses  or  curricula,  by  following  any  one  of  which  he  may 
obtain  a  degree.  The  freedom  of  choice  is  greater  in  some 
universities,  less  in  others  ;  in  some,  choice  is  permitted  from 
the  first,  in  some  only  aiter  two  years.  In  Harvard  this  freedom 
seems  to  have  reached  its  maxinuim.  Tliia  so-called  elective 
system  has  been  and  is  the  subject  of  a  warm  controversy, 
which  has  raged  chiefly  round  the  question  wlirtlier  Oreek  shall 
be  a  compulsory  subject  The  cliange  was  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  scientific  subjects  into  the  curriculnm  and 
enabling  men  to  specialize  in  them  and  in  mutters  like  history 
and  Oriental  or  Romance  philology,  and  was  indeed  a  necessary 
concomitant  to  such  a  broadening  of  universities  as  may  enable 
them  to  keep  pace  with  the  swift  development  of  new  branches 
of  study  and  research  dimng  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  defended 
both  on  this  ground  and  as  being  more  likely  than  the  old 
strictly  limited  courses  to  give  every  student  something  which 
will  interest  him.  It  is  opposed  as  tending  to  bewilder  him, 
to  disperse  and  scatter  his  mind  over  a  too  wide  range  of 
subjects,  perhaps  unconnected  with  one  another,  to  t4>mpt  him 
with  the  offer  of  an  unchartered  freedom  which  he  wants  the 
experience  to  use  wisely.  Several  of  the  leading  universities — 
Yale  and  Princeton,  for  example — and  all  or  nearly  all  the 
Bmallor  colleges,^  have  clung  to  the  old  system  of  one  or  two 
prescribed  degree  courses  in  which  little  variation  is  admitted.* 
An  elective  system  is  indeed  possible  only  where  the  teaching 
staff  is  able  to  do  justice  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

A  parnllel  change  has  passed  upon  the  methods  of  teaching. 
Lecturing  with  few  or  no  questions  to  tlie  class  interposed  is 

^  The  small  collegw  ara  Uie  more  anwllltiif^  to  drop  Greek  as  a  compabory 
wbject  bec*uw  they  think  that  by  doiu>,'  so  they  woiili.1  lose  th«  aachor  by  which 
they  hold  to  tho  higher  cnlture,  and  confcad  themselTea  to  be  do  longer 
universities. 

*  Yale,  under  the  admimstration  of  ita  lately -appointed  president,  haa  very 
recently  begun  to  allow  a  greater  nuige  of  ohoiee. 
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becoming  the  rule  in  the  larger  universities,  thoae  especially 
which  atlopt  the  elective  systeni,  while  what  are  called  "  recita- 
tions," that  is  to  say,  catechetical  methods  resembling  those  of 
Scotland  or  of  a  college  (not  university)  lecture  in  Oxford 
twenty-five  years  ago,  remain  tlie  rule  in  the  more  conservative 
majority  of  institutions,  and  are  practically  universal  iu  Western 
colleges.  Some  of  the  Eastern  universities  have  recently  estab- 
lished a  system  of  informal  instruction  by  the  professor  to  a 
small  group  of  students  on  the  model  of  tlio  German  Seminar. 
Private  "  coaching."  such  as  prevailed  largely  in  Oxford  and  still 
prevails  in  Cambridge,  is  almost  unknown. 

BequiremenU  for  entrance, — All  the  better  universities  and 
colleges  exact  a  minimum  of  knowledge  from  those  who  matri- 
culate. Some  do  this  by  imposing  an  entrance  examination. 
Others  allow  certain  schools,  of  whose  excellence  they  are  »:alisfied, 
to  issue  leaving  certificates,  the  production  of  wliich  entitles  the 
bearer  to  be  admitted  without  examination.  This  plan  is  said  to 
work  well.^  No  State  seems  to  have  succeedo<l  better  thaa 
Michigan  in  establishing  a  judiciously  regulated  and  systematized 
relation  between  the  public  schools  and  the  State  university.* 

Dfgrees  and  ejraminaiiittut. — It  is  only  institutions  which  have 
been  chartered  by  Statu  authority  that  are  deemed  entitled  to 
grant  degrees.  Thoio  are  others  which  do  so  without  any  such 
legal  title,  biit  as  the  value  of  a  degree  ptir  h  is  slight,  the  mis- 
chief done  by  these  interlopers  can  lianlly  be  .serious.  B.A., 
M.A.,  D.D.,  and  LLD.,  the  two  latter  usually  for  honorary 
purposes,^  are  the  only  degrees  conferred  in  the  great  majority 
of  colleges :  but  of  lato  years  the  lai'ger  universities  have,  in 
creating  new  courses,  created  a  variety  of  new  degrees  aUo.* 

'  At  liarvanl  1  was  informed  that  about  onc-tbird  of  tbe  siuduaU  canio  ttxxm 
the  pablic(i.f'.  publicly  supported)  Bchooln.  Tlie  proportion  ia  in  most  nnivernties 
largOT.  There  U  a  growiag  Uutlency  in  Amorica,  •specially  ia  the  East,  for  boyt 
of  the  richer  clau  to  be  scat  to  private  seiioolfi,  and  t1ie  number  and  excellcnc*  of 
such  schoobi  iacretuiea. 

'  See  Pre-oidcnt  AnguU's  Ooinmemoratife  Address  to  the  University  of  Michi 
gas.  June  30,  1887. 

'  Honorary  degrees  ore  in  some  institutions^  and  not  usually  those  of  tbs 
higbL'st  stentUng,  conferred  with  a  profuscness  which  seein.s  to  argue  an  exaggnrmt*! 
appreciation  of  inconspicnoos  merit 

*  Mr.  D,  C.  Gilman  (President  of  Joliiw  Hopkins  University)  mention.^  th 
following  nmong  the  dcffrw  titles  awarded  in  iiiaine  institutions  to  women,  Um 
titles  of  Bachelor  uid  Master  bein^  deemed  inappropriate  : — Laureate  of  Scionce, 
Proticiout  in  Moslo,  Uaid  of  PblloBophy,  MistresK  of  Polite  Literature,  BlisttvM  t4. 
Uiuio  {NortK  Aineriean  Heview  for  March  1885). 
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Degrees  are  awarded  by  examination,  but  never,  I  think,  as  often 
in  Europe,  upon  a  single  examination  held  after  the  course  of 
study  has  been  completed.  The  student,  as  he  goes  through  the 
various  classes  which  make  up  his  course,  is  examined,  some- 
times at  frequent  intervals^  sometimes  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
on  the  work  done  in  the  classes  or  on  prescril>ed  books,  and  the 
degree  ia  ultimately  awarded  or  refused  on  the  combined  result 
of  all  these  tests.  At  no  point  in  his  career  is  he  expected  to 
submit  to  any  one  examination  comparable,  for  the  combined 
number  and  difficulty  of  the  subject-s  in  which  he  ia  questioned, 
to  the  final  honour  examinations  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  even 
as  now  constituted,  much  less  aa  they  stood  fifty  years  ago. 

There  ia  indeed  no  respect  in  which  the  American  system  is 
more  contrasted  with  that  of  Oxfortl  and  Cambridge  than  the 
comparatively  small  part  assigned  to  the  award  of  honours.  In 
England  the  Class  list  or  Tripos  has  for  many  years  past,  ever  since 
the  universities  awoke  from  their  lethargy  of  last  century,  been 
the  main  motive  power  in  stimulating  undergraduates  to  exer- 
tion and  in  stemming  tlio  current  which  nms  so  strongly 
towards  amusement  and  athletic  exercises.  Examinations  have 
governed  teaching  instead  of  being  used  to  test  it.  In  the 
United  States,  although  most  universities  and  colleges  reward 
with  some  sort  of  honourable  mention  the  students  who  have 
acquitted  themselves  conspicuously  well,  graduation  honours  are 
not  a  great  object  of  ambition  ;  they  win  little  fame  within  the 
institution,  they  are  scarcely  noticed  beyond  its  walls.  In  many 
univei-sities  there  is  not  even  the  stimulus,  which  acts  powerfully 
in  Scotland,  of  class  prizes,  awarded  by  examination  or  hy  the 
votes  of  the  students.  It  is  only  a  few  institutions  that  possess 
scholarships  awarded  by  competition.  American  teachers  seem 
to  Had  the  discipHne  of  their  regidar  class  system  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  diligence  among  their  students, 
being  doubtleas  aided  by  the  fact  that,  in  all  but  a  very  few 
universities,  the  vast  majority  of  the  students  come  from  pimple 
homes,  possess  scanty  means,  and  have  tlieir  way  in  life  to  make. 
Diligence  is  the  tradition  of  the  American  colleges,  especially  of 
those  remote  from  the  dissipating  inBuences  and  social  demands 
of  large  cities.  Even  the  greater  universities  have  never  been, 
as  the  English  universities  avowedly  were  in  last  centurj',  and 
to  a  great  extent  ai*e  still,  primarily  places  for  spending  three 
or  four  pleasant  years,  only  incidentally  places  of  instruction. 
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With  some  drawbacks,  this  featiire  of  the  American  semmAru 
has  two  notable  merits     One  is  that  it  escapes  that  separatii 
which  has  grown  up  in  Oxfoi*d  and  Cambridge  between  pass  or 
poll  men  and  honour  men-      Every  student  supposes  himself 
have  come  to  college  for  the  purpose  of  learning  something, 
all  countries^  even  in  Switzerland  and  Scotland,  there  is  a  per- 
centaj^  of  idle  men  in  places  of  study;  but  the  idleness  of  an 
American  student  is  due  to  something  in  bis  own  character  or 
circumstances,  and  does  not^  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  "  poll- 
man,"  rest  on  a  theory  io  his  own  mind,  probably  shared  by  his 
parents,  that  he  entered  the  university  in  order  to  enjoy  himself 
and  form  useful  social  connections.     The  other  merit  is  that  the 
love  of  knowledge  and  truth  is  not,  among  the  better  minds, 
vulgarized  by  being  made  the  slave  of  competition  and  of  the^^ 
passion   for   quick    and    conspicuous   snccess.       An    America^H 
student  is  not  induced  by  his  university  to  think  less  of  th^^ 
intrinsic  value  of  what  ho  is  learning  than  of  how  far  it  will  pay 
in  an  examination  :  nor  does  he  regard  his  iiblest  fellow-students 
as  his  rivals  over  a  difficult  course  for  high  stakes,  rivals  whose      , 
speed  and  strength  he  must  constantly  be  comparing  with  hi 
own.    Americans  who  have  studied  in  an  English  university  aft 
graduating  in  one  of  their  own  have  told  me  that  nothing  sur- 
prified  them  more  in  Engliind  than  the  incessant  canvassing 
one  another's  intellectual  capabilities  which  went  on  aiuoug 
undergraduates.*     Probably  less  work  is  got  out  of  the  bett 
American  students  than  the  examination  system  exacts  from 
same  class  of  men   in  Oxford   and  Cambridge.      Possibly   the 
qualities  of  readiness  and  accuracy  are  not  so  thoroughly  traiuoA^ 
Possibly  it  is  a  loss  not  to  be  compelled  to  carry  for  a  few  woel 
a  large  mass  of  facts  in  one's  mind  under  the  obligntion  of  fim 
ing  any  one  at  a  moment's  notice.     Those  who  direct  tlio  leadii 
American  universities  recognize  in  these  points  the  advani 
of  English  practice.     But  they  conceive  that  the  correspondii 
disadvantages  are  much  greater,  and  are  in  this  matter  moro 
inclined  to  commiserate  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  to  imitat 
them. 

Nearly  all  American  students  do  graduate,  that  fs  to  say, 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  fail  dmp  off  before  the  close  of  i\ 
fourth  year,  the  proportion  of  plucks  in  the  later  examinatioi 

'  If  this  be  true  of  Buglnad,  the  erU  Is  probably  no  smaller  ondur  the  dmrn 
piiie  system  of  Sootland. 
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]B  unalL  As  regards  the  woilh  of  the  degrees  given,  there  is  of 
course  the  greatest  possible  diflerence  between  those  of  the 
better  and  those  of  the  lower  institutions,  nor  is  this  difference 
merely  one  l>etween  the  few  irreat  univei'sities  and  the  inass  of 
smali  colleges  or  Western  State  universities,  for  among  the 
smaller  colleges  there  are  some  wliicli  maintain  as  high  a 
standard  of  thoroughness  as  the  greatesL  The  degrees  of  the 
two  hundred  colleges  to  which  I  have  referred  as  l)elonging  to 
Che  lower  group  of  the  third  class  liave  no  assignable  value, 
except  that  of  indicating  that  a  youth  hivs  been  made  to  work 
during  four  years  at  s\ibject3  above  the  elementary.  Those  of 
institutions  belonging;  to  the  higher  group  and  the  two  other 
classes  represent,  on  an  average,  as  miicli  knowledge  and  mental 
disciiiline  as  the  poll  or  pass  degrees  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
possibly  rather  less  than  the  pass  degrees  of  the  Scottish 
universities.  Between  the  highest  American  degrees  and  tlie 
honour  degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  is  hard  to  make  any 
comparison. 

A  degree  is  in  the  United  States  given  only  to  those  who 
have  followed  a  prcscril)ed  course  in  the  teaching  institution 
which  confers  it.  No  American  institution  has  so  far  depai*ted 
from  the  old  and  true  conception  of  a  university,  approved  by 
both  history  and  policj',  as  to  become  a  mere  examining  board, 
awarding  degrees  to  anybody  who  may  present  himself  from  any 
(juarter.  However,  the  evils  of  exiKting  arrangements,  under 
M'hich  places  below  the  level  of  German  fpjmtiajriia  are  permitted 
to  grant  academic  titles,  are  deemed  so  serious  by  some  educa- 
tional reformers  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  create  in  each 
State  a  single  degree-conferring  authority  to  which  the  various 
institutions  within  tlie  SUite  should  be,  so  to  apeak,  tributary, 
sending  up  their  students  to  its  examinations,  which  would  of 
course  bo  kept  at  a  higher  level  than  most  of  the  present  in- 
dependent bodies  maintain.  This  is  what  physicians  call  a 
"  heroic  remedy";  and  with  all  respect  to  the  high  authorities  who 
now  advocate  it,  I  hope  they  will  reconsider  the  problem,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  methods  of  reform  less  likely  to  cramp  the 
freedom  of  luiiversity  teacliing. 

Notwithstanding  these  evils,  iind  the  vast  distance  between 
the  standard  of  a  university  like  Johns  Hopkins  at  the  one  end 
of  the  scale,  and  tliat  of  the  colleges  of  Arkansas  at  the  other,  a 
degree,  wherever  obtained,  seems  to  have  a  certain  social  value. 


"It  is,"  said  one  of  my  informants,  "a  thing  which  yoa  wotjld 
mention  rcganling  a  young  man  for  whom  you  wrre  writing  a 
letter  of  introductioa"  This  does  not  mean  vert  much,  but  it 
is  better  than  nothing  ;  it  would  api^ear  to  gire  a  man  some  sort 
of  advantage  in  seeking  for  educational  or  litemy  work.  In 
several  States  a  man  who  can  point  to  his  degree  obtains  speedier 
entrance  to  the  bar,  and  some  denominations  endeavour  to  securo 
that  their  clt-rg)'  shall  have  graduated. 

Post-^a/hiitt^  cnursf.i. — Several  of  the  leading  universitiea  have 
lately  instituted  sete  of  lectures  for  students  who  have  completed 
the  regular  four  years'  collegiate  course  and  taken  their  RA.  or 
RSc.,  hoping  in  this  way  to  provide  for  the  special  study  of 
subjects  for  which  room  cannot  be  found  in  the  regular  coursa 
Johns  Hopkius  University  has  devoted  itself  especially  to  this 
function.  Its  object  was  not  so  much  to  rival  the  existing 
universities  as  to  discharge  a  function  which  many  of  them  had 
not  the  means  of  undertaking — that  of  providing  the  highest 
special  instruction,  not  necessarily  in  every  subject^  but  ia 
snbjects  which  it  could  secure  the  ablest  professors  to  teach. 
It  has  already  done  much  admirable  work  in  this  direction,  and 
made  good  its  claim  to  a  place  in  tho  front  rank  of  tninsatlantie 
seAta  of  education.  There  are  also  many  graduates  who,  desiring 
to  devote  themselves  to  some  particular  branch  of  science  or 
learning,  such  as  experimental  physics,  philology,  oir  history, 
spend  a  semester  or  two  at  a  German  university.  Esctremely 
few  come  to  Oxfonl  or  Cambridge,  American  professors,  when 
askeii  why  they  send  their  men  exclusively  to  Germany,  con 
siderini*  that  in  Engl.iinl  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  % 
more  interesting  social  life,  and  of  seeing  how  England  is  trying 
to  deal  with  problems  similar  in  many  respects  to  their  own 
answer  that  the  English  universities  make  no  provision  for  any 
students  except  thoee  who  msh  to  go  through  one  of  the  regular 
di'gree  courses,  and  are  so  much  occupied  in  preparing  men  to 
pass  examinations  as  to  give,  except  in  two  or  three  branches, 
but  little  advanced  t<?aching.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  offered  the  advantivges  M*hich  Leipzig  and 
Berlin  do,  tho  afflux  to  the  two  foiiuer  of  American  ^^luitea 
would  soon  be  considerable. 

Profesximud  and  Scientijic  Schooh. — Besides  the  very  large 
number  of  schools  for  oil  the  practical  arts,  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, mining,   and   so   forth,  as  well  as  for  the  professions  of 
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theology,  law,  and  medicine,  statistics  of  which  have  been 
already  given,  some  universities  have  established  scientific 
schooli!,  or  agricultural  ftnhonls,^  or  theological,  legal,  and  medical 
faculties.  The  theological  faculties  ace  usually  denominational; 
but  ilarvard,  which  used  to  be  practically  Unitarian,  has  now  an 
unflectjirian  faculty,  in  whicli  there  arc  several  learned  ilivinos 
belonging  tu  Triuitariau  denominations ;  and  no  difficulty  seoms 
to  have  arisen  in  working  this  arrangement.  The  law  &chool  is 
usually  treated  as  a  separate  department,  to  which  students  may 
resort  who  have  not  graduated  in  the  unirersity.  The  course 
is  nsiudly  of  two,  sometimes  of  three,  years,  and  covers  all 
the  leading  branches  of  common  law,  equity,  crimes,  civil  and 
criminal  procedure.  Many  of  tliese  schools  are  extremely 
otiicicnt. 

HaearcL — No  special  provision  seems  to  have  been  made 
(except  by  the  Johns  lio^jkins  and  Harvard  fellowships)  for  the 
promotion  of  research  as  apart  from  the  work  of  learning  and 
teaching ;  but  there  has  been  some  talk  as  to  the  desirability  of 
founding  fellow^iips  or  other  endowments  for  this  pnri)08e,  and 
the  unceasing  muniticcnce  of  piivate  benefactors  may  be  expected 
to  supply  the  neces.sary  funds.  There  is  now,  especially  in  the 
greater  universities,  a  good  deal  of  specialization  in  teaching,  so 
an  increasing  number  of  professors  are  able  to  occupy  themselves 
with  research. 

Aids  to  desfiring  students,  —  Extremely  few  colleges  have 
scholarships  or  bursaries  open  to  competition  like  tho.qe  of  the 
colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  of  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities, still  fewer  have  fellowshijjs.  But  in  a  large  nimiber  tliere 
exist  fluids,  generally  placed  at  the  dispo.<yil  of  the  President 
or  the  Faculty,  which  arc  applicable  for  the  benefit  of  indus- 
trious men  who  need  help  :  and  it  is  common  to  remit  fees  in 
the  case  of  those  whose  circumstances  warrant  the  indulgence. 
When,  as  occasionally  happens,  free  places  or  grants  out  of  these 
fimds  are  awarded  upon  examination,  it  would  he  thought  im- 
proper for  any  one  to  compete  whose  circumstances  placed  him 
above  the  need  of  pecuniary  aid  :  when  the  selection  is  left  to 
the  college  authorities,  they  are  said  to  discharge  it  with  honour- 
able impartiality.  Having  often  asked  wliethor  favouritism  was 
complained  of,  I  coidd  never  hear  that  it  was.  In  some  colleges 
there  exists  a  loan  fund,  out  of  which  money  is  advanced  to  the 
^  Oornell  has  one  for  wbkh  the  SUto  nisdc  *  libenl  gnwl. 
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poor  atudent  who  aftorwaids  rc^mys  ick   The    denonrinatio; 
often  give  assistance  to  proinieing  youths  who  intt^nd  to  en 
the  ministry.     Sava  one  of    my   moat  cx])erienced  informants 
"  In  our  country  any  young  fellow  of  ability  and  energy  can  get' 
education  without  paying   for  it/'-     The  experiment  tried  at 
Cornell  University  in  the  way  of  providing  remunerative  labo 
for  poor  students  who  were  at  the  same  time  to  follow  a  co 
of  inBtruction,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  qualified  auccess, 
the  double  effort  is  found  to  impose  too  severe  a  etrain. 

Social  life  of  //kf  shtd^s.  —  Those  who  feel  that  not  only 
the  keenest  pleasure,  but  the  most  solid  moral  and  Intel  lee 
benefit  of  their  university  life  lay  in  the  friendships  which  th 
formed  in  that  happy  s|frin*j;-time,  will  ask  how  in  this  res 
America  compares  with  England.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  wi 
their  historic  colleges  maintaining  a  corj)orate  life  from  century  to 
century,  bringing  the  teachers  into  easy  and  frierully  relations  with 
the  taught,  forming  between  the  members  of  each  society  a  close 
and  almost  family  tie  which  is  not  incompatible  with  h)yalty  to 
the  great  coi-poration  for  whoso  sake  all  the  minor  corporations 
exist,  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  more  polished,  graceful, 
and  I  think  also  intellectually  stimulative,  type  of  student  life 
than  either  Ciormany,  with  its  somewhat  boyish  frolics  of  duel- 
ling and  compotations,  or  Scotland,  where  the  youth  has  few 
facilities  for  social  intercourse  with  his  class-mates  and  none  with 
his  professor.  The  American  universities  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  those  of  England  and  those  of  Germany 
Scotland.  Formerly  all  or  nearly  all  the  students  were  lodged 
in  buildings  called  dormitories — which,  however,  were  not  merely 
sleeping  places,  but  contained  sitting-room?  jointly  tenanted  b 
two  or  more  students^ — and  meals  were  t^iken  in  common.  This' 
is  still  the  practice  in  the  snmller  colleges,  and  remains  firmly 
rooted  in  Yale,  Han-ani,  and  Princeton.  In  the  new  State 
universities,  and  in  nearly  all  universities  planted  in  large  cities, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  students  board  with  private  families, 
(more  rarely)  live  in  lodgings  or  hotels,  and  an  increasing  num 
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>  Presideut  GarReld  obtaiafid  hU  cducAtion  at  Williams  College  b^  th«  belp  of 
mKb  a  fuud. 

■  Fee*,  ill  the  Webt  especially,  are  low,  indccdtnany  Western  State  uuivervltJM 
nquire  none.  In  the  Univeniity  of  HichigaD  a  itudent  bflnn;i;nii(!  to  the  State 
pays  %\^  on  ftdtnusion  and  an  annuKl  fee  uf  $20  (L!t«rary  Di']>artmcnt),  or  $25 
(other  departmentfl),  Rtudenta  from  without  the  State  paying  $^5  (.idmiBsion), 
(liiterary  Department),  $35  (other  departments). 
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have  begun  to  do  ao  even  in  places  which,  like  Hnrvaixl  and 
Brown  University  (Rhode  Island)  and  Cornell,  hiivo  some  dormi- 
tories. The  dormitory  plan  works  well  in  comparatively  small 
establishmente,  especially  when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  smaller 
denominational  colleges,  thoy  are  almost  like  lai-ge  families,  and 
are  permeated  by  a  religious  spirit.  But  in  the  larger  universi- 
ties the  tendency  is  now  towai-ds  letting  the  students  reside 
where  they  please.  The  maintenance  of  discipline  gives  less 
trouble ;  the  poorer  student  is  leas  inclined  to  imitate  or  envy 
the  luximous  habits  of  the  rich.  The  chief  breaches  of  order 
which  the  authorities  have  to  deal  with  arise  in  dormitories  from 
the  practice  of  "  hazing,"  i.e.  playing  practical  jokea,  especially 
upon  froshmon.  In  nn  American  college  the  students  are  classed 
by  years,  those  of  the  tirat  year  being  called  freshmen,  of  the 
second  year  sophomores,  of  the  third  year  juniors,  of  the  fourth 
year  seniors.  The  bond  between  the  members  of  each  "class  " 
(i.c.  the  entrants  of  the  same  year)  is  a  pretty  close  one,  and  they 
are  apt  to  act  together.  Between  sophomores  and  freshmen — 
for  the  seniors  and  juniors  are  supposed  to  have  put  away  childish 
things — there  is  a  smoulderingjealousy  which  sometimes  breaks 
out  int-o  a  strife  sufficiently  acute,  though  there  is  seldom  any- 
thing mort)  than  mischievously  high  spirits  behind  it,  to  give 
the  President  and  Faculty  trouble.^  Otherwise  the  conduct  of 
the  students  is  generally  good.  Intoxication,  gaming,  or  other 
vices  are  rare,  those  who  come  to  work,  as  the  vast  majority  do, 
being  little  prone  to  such  faults;  one  scarcely  hearH  them  men- 
tioned as  evils  to  be  deiilt  with  except  in  two  or  tlu*ee  of  the 
universities  situate  in  or  near  large  cities  and  resorted  to  by  the 
sons  of  the  rich.  Of  late  years  the  passion  for  baseball,  foot- 
ball,  rowing,  and  athletic  exercises  genei*ally,  lias  become  very 
strong  in  the  universities  last  mentioned,  where  fashionable  youth 
congregates,  and  the  student  who  excels  in  these  seems  to  be  ae 
much  a  hero  among  his  comrades  as  a  member  of  the  University 
Eight  or  Eleven  is  at  Cambridge  ur  Oxford. 

The  absence  of  colleges  constituting  social  centres  within  a 
UJiivereity  has  helped  to  develop  in  the  American  universities 
one  of  their  most  peculiar  and  interesting  institutions — I  mean 

^  8ophomar«8  aod  freshmen  hive  a  whimsicAl  habit  of  meeting  one  Another  in 
dense  musei  ind  trying  which  c&q  pa.ih  the  other  aside  on  thu  stain  or  patlu 
This  if  called  ''rushing."  In  some  uruveraitiw  the  admission  or  women  ae 
students  has  put  an  end  to  It. 
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the  Greek  letter  Hocietiea.  There  are  clubs  nr  fraternities  of 
students,  denoted  hy  two  or  three  Greek  letters,  the  initials  of 
the  secret  fraternity  motto.  8ome  of  these  fraternities  exist  in 
one  college  only,  but  the  greater  are  established  in  a  good  many 
universities  and  colleges,  having  in  each  what  is  called  a 
Chapter,  and  possessing  in  each  a  sort  of  club  house)  with 
sevenil  meeting  and  reading  rooms,  and  sometimes  also  with 
bedrooms  for  the  memWrs.  In  some  colleges  as  many  as  a 
third  or  &  half  of  tjie  stadenU  belong  to  a  fraternity,  which  is 
an  institution  recognized  and  patronized  by  tlie  authorities. 
New  members  are  admitted  by  the  votes  of  the  Chapter ;  and  to 
obtain  early  admission  to  one  of  the  best  is  no  small  compliment. 
They  are,  bo  far  as  I  know,  always  non-political,  though  political 
questions  may  be  debated  and  political  essays  read  at  their 
meetings  ;  and  one  is  told  that  they  allow  no  intoxicants  to  be 
kept  in  their  buildings  or  used  at  the  feasts  they  provide.  They 
are  thus  something  between  an  English  club  and  a  German 
Shidrnt^m  CorpSy  but  with  the  element  of  the  literary  or  "mutual 
improvement"  society  thrown  in.  They  are  deemed  a  valuable 
part  of  the  university  system,  not  so  much  because  they  cultivate 
intellectual  life  as  on  account  of  their  social  influence.  It  is  an 
object  of  ambition  to  be  elected  a  member;  it  is  a  point  of 
honour  for  a  member  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  fraternity. 
Former  members,  who  are  likely  to  include  some  of  the  university 
professors,  keep  up  their  connection  with  the  fraternity,  and 
often  attend  its  chapters  in  the  college,  or  its  general  meetings. 
Membenihip  constitutes  a  bond  between  old  members  during 
their  whole  life,  so  that  a  member  on  settling  in  some  distant 
city  would  probably  find  there  persons  who  hud  belonged  to  bis 
fnvt^rnitj',  and  would  be  admitted  to  their  local  gatherings.^ 
R'sities  these  there  exist  a  few  honorary  societies  into  which 
students  are  elected  in  virtue  of  purely  literary  or  scientific 
acquirements,  as  evidenced  in  the  college  examinations.  The 
oldest  and  most  famous  is  called  the  <^  B  K,  which  is  said  to 
mean  fjuKoTotftta  piov  Kvptpyrfrrf^,  and  exists  in  nearly  all  the 
leading  universities  in  most  of  the  States. 

Religion, — 1  have  already  observed  that  many  of  the  American 
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*  Then  an,  of  conrse,  other  sttidenW  societies  besides  thow  Greek  1ett«r  oiie«, 
lOid  to  (wnio  uiiiveraitiM  thn  Greek  letter  socioUes  have  become  purely  sodftt 
nther  tlian  literary.  One  of  thorn  is  regmnleil  with  mach  nuspicion  by  th« 
ttnthorittcft. 
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univorsitiea,  and  prol>ably  a  majority  of  the  sTnaller  colleges,  are 
deiioniinatioiial.  This  term,  however,  does  not  mean  what  it 
would  mean  in  Euroy>6,  or  at  least  in  England.  It  means  that 
thoy  have  lieen  fotmdod  by  or  in  connection  with  a  particular 
church,  and  that  they  remain  to  some  extent  associated  ^vith  it 
or  influenced  by  it.  But,  except  as  re^i^ards  the  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  there  is  seldom  any  exclusion  of  teachers,  and  never 
of  students  belonging  to  other  churches,  nor  any  attempt  to  give 
the  instruction  (except,  of  course,  in  the  theological  department, 
if  thera  be  ono)  a  sectarian  cast.  Although  it  usually  happens 
that  students  belonging  to  the  church  which  influences  the  college 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  church,  student 
of  other  persnasiona  abound  ;  nor  are  efforts  made  to  proselytize 
them.  For  iiiatauce,  Harvard  retains  a  certain  flavour  of  Unitar- 
ianism,  and  has  one  or  two  Unitarian  clergymen  among  the 
professors  in  its  theological  faculty;  Yale  has  always  been 
Congregationalist,  and  has  by  its  charter  t-on  Congregationaiist 
clergymen  among  its  trustees,  and  it  always  has  a  Congrego-^ 
tionalist  clergyman  as  its  president,  as  Brown  University  hag^ 
a  Ba])tist  clergyman.  Princeton  is  still  more  specifically 
Ptcsbytorian,  and  thi?  Episcopalians  have  several  denominational 
colleges,  in  which  tlie  local  bishop  is  one  of  the  trustees.^  But 
neither  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  or  Princeton  now  gives  a 
preference  as  regards  the  choice  of  it«  professors  to  one  denomi- 
nation over  another ;  all  are  resorted  to  alike  by  students 
belonging  to  any  church  or  to  none. 

la  all  the  older  uuivei*6itie8,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
more  recent  ones,  there  is  a  chapel  in  which  religious  services 
are  regularly  held,  short  prayers  on  the  five  week -days  and 
sometimes  also  a  full  service  twice  on  Sundays.  In  most 
institutions  every  student,  unless  of  course  he  has  some  con- 
scientious objection,  is  expected  to  attend.  The  service  seldom 
or  never  contains  anything  of  a  sectarian  character,  and 
arrangements  are  sometimes  made  for  having  it  conducted  by 
the  clergy  of  various  denominations  in  turn.  Even  among  the 
professedly  neutral  new  State  universities,  there  are  some  which, 
like  the  University  of  Michigan,  have  daily  prayers.     There  are 

*  Browu  University,  fonnerly  called  Rhode  Ittbuid  Oollege  (fonnded  in  1764), 
is  in  the  rathor  pecaliu  position  of  having  by  tta  regaUtUon  (oxu  dexiomiiutions, 
BnptiKts  Con^fniKatiotULlbU,  Kpisoopaiiaus,  and  Quakers,  e(|uall>-  representctl  on 
iU  governing  body. 
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of  course  persons  who  think  that  an  unsectarian  plane  of  education 
cannot  be  a  truly  Christian  place  of  education^  and  Cornell 
University  in  its  early  days  hod  to  face  attacks  directed  against  it 
on  this  score.*  But  the  more  prevalent  view  is  that  a  university 
ought  to  be  in  a  general  sense  religious  without  being  sectarian.' 

Tfi^  jrrovision  of  UnivcrsHy  Editcaiioii  ftrr  IVomm. — The  efforte 
made  and  experiments  tried  in  this  matter  furnish  matter  for  a 
treatise.  All  I  have  space  to  mention  is  that  these  efforts  have 
chiefly  flowed  in  two  channels.  One  is  the  admission  of  women 
to  co-education  with  men  in  the  same  ]>Iaces  of  higher  education. 
This  has  gone  on  for  many  years  in  some  of  the  denominational 
colleges  of  the  West,  such  as  Oberlin  and  Antioch  in  Ohio. 
Both  sexes  liave  been  taught  in  the  same  classes,  meeting  in  the 
hours  of  recreation,  but  lodged  in  separate  buildings.  My 
informants  all  commended  the  plan,  declaring  that  the  effect  on 
the  manners  and  general  tone  of  the  students  was  excellent. 
The  State  universities  founded  of  late  years  in  the  West  are  by 
law  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  The  number  of  women 
attending  is  always  smaller  than  tliat  of  men,  yet  in  some 
institutions  it  is  considerable,  as  for  instance  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  there  were,  in  1885-a6,  135  women 
and  461  men,  while  Antioch  had  80  women  and  114  men. 
Students  live  whore  they  will,  but  are  tavight  in  the  same  classes, 
generally,  however,  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  class-room. 
The  evidence  given  to  me  as  to  the  working  of  thii?  system  in 
the  Universities  of  California  and  Michigan,  us  well  as  in 
Cornell  University,  was  favourable. 

In  the  Eastern   States  the  tendency  has  been  to  establish 

^  At  OomoU  UnivoFBity  there  exisU  a  Sunday  preadienhip  endowed  with  a 
fhnd  of  $30,000  (£6000),  which  is  used  to  recompeaae  the  serriues  of  distio^ahed 
ministera  of  differcut  deDouiniitions  who  preach  in  sucobbsIoq  during  twL*uty-oDe 
SuDfUys  of  the  acAdemic  year.  Tho  founder  was  on  Bpiscopalian,  whose  Hrst  idea 
wiu  to  have  a  chaplaincy  limited  to  ministon  of  his  denomiuation,  but  the  tnuton 
reftued  the  endowment  on  such  temis.  The  only  students  who  ab«ent  themselTW 
are  Roman  Catholics. 

'  Tlii!>  idea  is  exactly  exprfivwd  in  the  regulations  for  the  most  recent  great 
foundation,  that  of  Mr.  Lcland  Stanford  in  California.  It  is  declared  to  be  the 
daty  of  the  truntees  "  to  pn.<hibit  suctariau  iixstructiou,  but  to  hare  taught  in  the 
University  the  immortality  nf  tha  soul,  the  existence  of  on  all-wise  and  benevolent 
Creator,  and  that  obedience  to  His  laws  is  the  highest  duty  of  man."  Ilie 
founders  further  declare,  *'  While  it  is  onr  de-sire  that  there  shall  be  no  sectarian 
teaching  iu  this  inetituttoD,  it  is  very  far  f^m  our  thoughts  to  exclude  diTlne  8er> 
vice.  We  have  prorided  that  a  suitable  building  be  erected,  wherein  the  professor* 
of  the  rarioun  religious  denominations  shall  from  time  to  time  be  indtcd  to  deliw 
dimwuTMe  nut  ^^ctarian  la  chnj-acter." 
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imiversitiea  or  colleges  exclusively  for  women.  There  iire 
persons  even  in  the  East  who  would  prefer  the  scheme  of 
co-education,  but  the  more  general  view  is  that  the  stricter 
etiquette  and  what  ifi  called  the  "more  complex  civilization"  of 
the  older  States  render  this  undesirable.  Among  these  colleges 
the  best  known,  and  apparently  the  most  complete  and  efficient,* 
are  Vassar,  at  Foughkeepsie,  New  York ;  Wollesley  and  Smith 
in  Massachusetts ;  Bryn  Mawr  in  Pennsylvania.  I  visited  the 
two  former,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  earnestness  and 
zeal  for  learning  by  which  both  the  professors  and  the  students 
seemed  to  be  inspired,  as  well  as  by  the  high  level  of  the  teaching 
given.  They  have  happily  escaped  Uie  temptation  to  which  some 
similar  institutions  in  England  seem  to  yield,  of  making  everything 
turn  upon  degree  examinations.  Harvard  has  established,  in  what 
is  crtlloil  its  Annex,  a  sort  of  separate  department  for  women,  in 
which  the  university  professors  lecture.  I  have  no  adequate 
data  for  comparing  the  quality  of  the  education  given  to  women 
in  America  with  that  provided  by  women's  colleges,  and 
especially  by  fiirton  and  Newnham,  in  England,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  eagernese  to  make  full  provision  for 
women  has  been  keener  in  the  former  country,  and  that  a  much 
larger  number  avail  themselves  of  what  has  been  provided.* 

General  observaiums.— The  European  reader  will  by  this  time 
have  perceived  how  hard  it  is  to  give  such  a  general  estimate  of 
the  educational  and  social  worth  of  the  higher  teaching  in  the 
United  States  as  one  might  give  of  the  universities  of  Germany, 
England,  or  Scotland.  In  America  the  universities  are  not,  as 
they  are  in  those  countries,  a  well-detined  class  of  institutions.. 
Not  only  is  the  distance  between  the  best  and  the  worst  greater 
than  that  which  in  Germany  separates  Leipzig  from  Rostock, 
or  in  England  Cambridge  from  Durham,  but  the  gradations 
from  the   best  down  to  the  worst  are  so  imperceptible  that 

'  In  1886-86  Wellesley  bad  &20  studonU,  wHh  75  profeasoni  and  teacberB  (61 
women  and  14  oieD),  and  an  Income  from  its  endowment  of  $23,000. 

*  The  Tablej  (for  1887)  of  the  Bureau  of  Edncation  mention  204  inatitntioQui 
for  the  superior  inBtraction  of  women,  and  itate  thai  a)>out  two-third!?  of  these  aru 
anthorixcd  by  law  to  confer  degrees.  Nearly  all  of  thtsae,  indeeil  all  but  four  rtr 
five,  arc  practically  acboolB.  nio  two-thirds  giring  degrees  "ofl'er  a  curriculum 
closely  reumbling  the  ordinary'  ('ol]<!ge  course  ;  greater  option,  however,  seems  to 
be  ullowed  than  in  the  Artfl  colleger  for  men,  and  aa  n  rule  modern  languftgea 
engage  more  attention  than  the  clwwicH.  On  the  whole,  the  exjierience  of  these 
•ohools  seems  to  indicate  that  identity  of  training  for  the  two  Hexes  is  not  as  yet 
genenlly  deouuided  in  the  United  States. "—Report,  p.  410. 
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one  cao  novrhere  draw  a  tin«  and  say  that  here  the  tme 
imireraity  stopa  and  the  pretentious  school  begiof.^  As  has 
been  ohserred  already,  a  large  number  preaent  the  external 
•eeming  and  organiaatioii — the  skeleton  plan,  so  to  speak — of  a 
univendty  vritb  the  actcul  performance  of  a  rather  raw  scbooL 

Moreover,  the  American  universities  and  colleges  are  in  a 
state  of  transition.  True,  nearly  everything  in  America  is 
changing,  the  apparently  inflexible  Constitution  not  excepted. 
But  the  changes  that  are  passing  in  the  universities  are  only  to 
be  paraUeled  by  those  that  pass  upon  Western  cities.  The 
nomber  of  small  colleges,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  and 
Pacific  States,  ia  increasing.  The  character  of  the  Eafitera 
usirersities  is  being  constantly  modified.  The  former  multiply, 
because  under  the  Federal  system  every  State  likes  to  have  its 
own  universities  numerous  and  its  inhabiunts  independent  of 
other  States,  even  as  respects  education ;  while  the  abundance  of 
wealth,  the  desire  of  rich  men  to  commemorate  themselves  and  to 
benefit  their  community,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  churches,  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  new  colleges  where  none  are  needed,  and 
where  money  would  be  better  spent  in  improving  those  wliich 
exist.  Indindualism  and  hissez/aire  have  in  this  mutter  at  least 
&ee  scope,  for  a  State  legislature  is  always  ready  to  charter  any 
number  of  new  degree -giving  bodiea'  Meanwhile  the  great 
institutions  of  the  Atlantic  States  continue  to  expand  and 
develop  not  merely  owing  to  the  accretion  of  wealth  to  them 
from  the  liberality  of  benefactors,  but  because  they  are  in  close 
touch  with  Kuropo,  resolved  to  bring  their  highest  education  up 
to  the  European  level  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
science,  filled  with  that  love  of  experiment  and  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  are  so  much  stronger  in  America  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

Not  tlie  least  interesting  of  the  phenomena  of  to-day  ia  the 
struggle  which  goes  on  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  between 

'  Bv«u  In  Europe  it  U  oarions  to  not«  bow  each  ooantry  is  apt  to  tliiuk  the 
nnlrmiitloM  of  1ti(>  other  to  1>«  rather  schooU  than  niUTenitics.  The  OcrmuiscaU 
Oifonl  iind  C^mbhdgo  Bchoolit,  because  tbey  have  hfthorto  given  comi«ratiTeI]r 
UlUo  proft'iniotijil  nnd  apeciiUhed  teachiiig.  Tlie  English  call  the  Scotch  oni- 
vcnltlei  Khoola  bccaiue  many  of  their  stcdentfi  enter  at  llflcen. 

'  The  New  York  legislature  recently   offeretl   a   charter   to   the    Chatnuqqa 

fathoringi  one  of  the  moHt  interestiug  iustitutioiis  in  America,  vtanding  tn'ttlway 
ntwoen  a  uuiverBity  Bud  a  camp  meetiag,  aad  representing  both  the  roU^oas 
jqilrtt  and  the  lore  of  knowledge  which  oharootenze  the  better  pArt  of  the  naUve 
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the  greater,  and  especially  the  State  universities,  and  the  small 
denomiuatiunal  colleges.  Tiie  latter,  wiucli  used  to  have  the 
iield  Lo  UiemBelvos,  are  uow  afraid  of  being  driven  oil  it  by  the 
growth  of  the  former,  and  are  redoubling  their  exertions  not 
only  to  increase  theii*  own  resources  and  sludentfi,  but — at  least 
in  some  States — to  prevent  the  State  university  from  obtaining 
larger  grants  from  the  State  treasury.  They  allege  that  the 
unseetarian  character  of  the  State  establishments,  as  well  as  the 
freetlom  allowed  to  their  students,  makes  tliem  less  capable  of 
giving  a  moral  aud  religious  training.  £ut  as  the  graduates  of 
the  State  universities  become  munerous  in  the  legialaturet*  and 
intinential  generally,  and  as  it  is  more  and  more  clearly  seen  that 
the  small  colleges  cannot,  for  want  of  funds,  provide  the  various 
appliances — libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and  so  foith — which 
universities  need,  the  balance  seems  likely  to  incline  in  favoui'  of 
the  State  universities.  It  is  probable  tliat  while  these  will  rise 
towards  the  level  of  their  Eastern  sisters,  many  of  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  will  subside  into  the  jKJsition  of  places  of  pre- 
paratory training. 

One  praise  which  has  often  been  given  to  the  universities  of 
Scotland  may  be  given  to  those  of  America.  While  the  German 
universities  have  l>oen  poptilar  but  not  free,  while  the  English 
universities  have  been  freu^  but  not  popular,  the  American 
universities  have  been  both  ^e  and  popular.  Although  some 
have  been  managed  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  the  number  has  been 
so  great  that  the  community  have  not  suffered.  Tiioy  have 
been  established  so  easily,  they  have  so  fully  reflected  ilie  Imbits 
and  conditions  of  the  people,  as  to  have  been  accessible  to  every 
stratum  of  the  population.  They  show  all  the  merits  and  all  the 
faults  of  a  development  absolutely  uncontrolled  by  government, 
and  little  controlled  even  by  the  law  which  binds  endowments 
down  to  the  purposes  fixed  by  a  founder,*  bctcause  new  foundations 
were  constantly  rising,  and  new  endowments  were  accruing  to 
the  existing  foundations.  Accordinjjly,  while  a  European  ob- 
server is  struck  by  their  inequalities  and  by  the  crudcneas  of 

^  Free  u  regards  nelf-goveniaiciit  in  matters  of  edacation,  for  they  were  tlghUy 
'boand  by  theo!og:ical  rutrictlona  till  ieventeen  years  ago, 

^  The  l&w  of  most  AinericAn  States  Itaj  not  yet  rec(^bted  ths  neeeMtty  of 
providing  proper  methodi  for  netting  aside  the  dinpOBitioun  made  by  fouuilers  whrn 
circunutanoes  change  or  their  regulations  prove  unsuitabli*.  kudownienlH.  if 
they  continue  to  increAM  at  tlieir  prewnt  rate,  will  become  a.  very  ilotiblful 
bleuing  unl&ia  thb  qacstion  in  boldly  dealt  with. 
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many  among  them,  he  is  also  stmck  by  the  life,  the  spirit,  the 
sense  of  progress,  which  pervadt^a  them.  In  America  itself 
educational  reforraora  are  apt  to  deplore  the  aheence  of  control. 
They  complain  of  the  multiplication  of  degree-giving  bodies,  and 
consequent  lowering  of  the  worth  of  a  degree.  They  point  to 
the  dissipation  over  more  than  thirty  colleges,  as  in  Ohio,  of  the 
funds  and  teaching  power  which  might  have  produced  one  firsts 
rate  university.  One  strong  institution  in  a  State  does  more, 
they  argue,  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  to 
civilise  the  region  which  it  serves,  than  can  be  done  by  twenty 
weak  ones. 

The  European  observer^  while  he  admits  this,  conceives  that 
his  American  friends  may  not  didy  realize  the  services  which 
these  small  colleges  perform  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country. 
They  get  hold  of  a  multitude  of  poor  men,  who  might  never 
resort  to  a  distant  place  of  education.  They  set  learning  in  a 
visible  form,  plain,  indeed,  and  humble,  but  dignified  even  in  her 
humility,  before  the  oyea  of  a  rustic  people,  in  whom  the  love  of 
knowledge,  naturally  strong,  might  never  break  from  the  bud 
into  the  flower  but  for  the  care  of  some  zealous  gardener.  They 
give  the  chance  of  rising  in  some  intellectual  walk  of  life  to  many  a 
strong  and  earnest  nature  who  might  otherwise  have  remained  an 
artisan  or  storekeeper,  and  perhaps  failed  in  those  avocations. 
They  light  up  in  many  a  country  town  what  is  at  first  only  a 
firthing  rushlight,  but  which,  when  the  town  swells  to  a  city,  or 
when  fndowmenta  flow  in,  or  when  some  able  teacher  is  placed 
in  charge,  becomes  a  lamp  of  growing  flantc,  which  may  tinzdly 
throw  its  rays  over  the  whole  State  in  which  it  stands.  In  some 
of  these  smaller  Western  colleges  one  finds  to-day  men  of  great 
ability  and  great  attainments,  one  finds  students  who  are  receiv- 
ing an  education  quite  as  thorough,  though  not  always  as  wide, 
as  the  best  Eastern  universities  can  give.  I  do  not  at  all  deny 
that  the  time  for  more  concentration  has  come,  and  that  restric- 
tions on  the  power  of  granting  degrees  would  be  useful.  But 
one  who  recalls  the  history  of  the  West  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  bears  in  mind  the  tromendouR  rush  of  ability  and  energy 
towards  a  purely  material  development  which  has  marked  its 
people,  will  fed  that  this  uncontrolled  freedom  of  teaching,  this 
multiplication  of  small  institutions,  have  done  for  the  country 
a  work  which  a  few  State-regulated  universities  might  have 
failed  to  do.     The  higher  learning  is  in  no  danger.     The  great 
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universities  of  fche  East,  as  well  aa  one  or  two  in  the  West,  are 

already  beginning  to  rival  the  ancient  univeraitiea  of  Europe. 
They  will  soon  have  far  greater  funds  at  their  command  with 
which  to  move  towards  the  same  ideal  as  Germany  sets  before 
herself ;  and  they  have  already  what  is  better  than  funds — an 
ardour  and  industry  among  the  teachers  which  equals  that  dis- 
played fifty  years  ago  in  Germany  by  Uie  foremost  men  of  the 
generation  which  raised  the  Qennan  schools  to  their  glorious 
pre-eminence. 

It  may  be  thought  that  an  observer  familiar  with  two  uni- 
versities which  are  among  the  oldest  and  moat  famous  in  Europe, 
and  are  beyond  question  the  most  externally  sumptuous  and 
beautiful,  would  be  inclined  to  disparage  the  corresponding  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States^  whose  traditions  are  com- 
paratively short,  and  in  whose  outward  aspect  there  is  little  to 
attract  the  eye  or  touch  the  imagination.  I  have  not  found  it 
su.  An  Englishman  who  visits  America  can  never  feel  sure  how 
far  his  judgment  has  been  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the  welcome 
he  receives.  But  if  I  may  venture  to  state  the  impression  which 
the  Ajueiican  universities  have  made  upon  me,  I  will  say  that 
while  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country  they  are  those  of 
which  the  Americans  speak  most  modestly,  and  indeed  de- 
precatingly,  they  are  those  which  seem  to  be  at  this  moment 
making  the  swiftest  progress,  and  to  have  the  brightest  promise 
for  the  future.  They  are  supplying  exactly  those  things  which 
European  critics  have  hitherto  found  lacking  to  America:  and 
they  are  contributing  to  her  political  as  well  as  to  her  con- 
templative life  elements  of  inestimable  worth. 
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all  religioua  sentiments  and  forms  of  worship  shall  be  hold 
sacred;^  must  also  provide  that  no  man  shall  he  compelled  to 
sujipLUt  or  attend  any  church ;  some  forbid  tlie  creation  of  an 
established  church,  and  many  the  showing  of  a  preference  to  any- 
particular  sect ;  while  many  provide  that  no  money  fihall  ever 
bo  drawn  from  tlio  State  treasury,  or  from  the  funds  of  any 
municipal  body,  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  any  church  or 
sectarian  institution  or  denominational  school.  Twenty-seven 
constitutions  forbid  any  religious  test  to  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication for  office ;  some  declare  that  this  principle  extends  to  all 
civil  rights ;  some  specify  that  religious  belief  is  not  to  aifect  a 
man's  competence  as  a  witness.  But  in  several  SUitcs  there 
still  exist  qualifications  worth  noting.  Vermont  and  Delaware 
declare  that  every  sect  ought  to  maintain  some  form  of  religious 
worship,  and  Yermout  adds  that  it  ought  to  observe  the  Lord's 
Day,  Six  Southern  States  exclude  from  office  any  one  who 
denies  the  existence  of  a  Supremo  Being.  Besides  these  six. 
Pennsylvania  and  Tonneseee  pronounce  a  man  ineli^ihlo  for 
office  who  does  not  believe  in  God  and  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  puniiihrnents.  Maryland  and  Arkansas  even  make 
such  a  person  incompetent  as  a  juror  or  witnesa*  Religious 
freedom  has  been  genemlly  thought  of  in  America  in  the  fonn 
of  freedom  and  equulity  as  between  different  sorts  of  Christians, 
or  at  any  rate  different  sorts  of  theistsj  persons  opposed  to 
religion  altogether  have  till  recently  been  extremely  few  every- 
where and  practically  unknown  in  the  South-  The  neutrality 
of  the  State  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  theoretically  com- 
plete.' 

In  earlier  days  Uie  States  were  very  far  from  being  neutral 
Those  of  New  England,  except  Rhode  Island,  bogan  with  a  sort 
of  Puritan  theocracy,  and  excluded  from  some  civil  rights  per- 
sons who  stood   outside  the  religious  community.      Congrega- 
^—tionalisra  was  the  ruling  faith,  and  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers, 
^Bnd  Baptists  were  treated  with  great  severity.    The  early  constitu- 

^^B  '  Pour  States  provide  that  this  decloratiou  U  not  to  be  taken  to  excuse 
^Hbeachos  of  tbe  public  poico,  many  tbat  it  shAll  not  excuse  acti  of  liceuliouaueu 
^^V  justify  practices  iuuousistcnt  with  tbe  pe«c«  iind  safety  nf  the  State,  and  throe 
^^fcat  no  person  ttball  disturb  otliers  in  their  reli^otis  worsliip. 
^^T^  "  FuU  details  on  these  points  will  be  fannd  in  Hr.  Stinuou's  valuable  collection 
untitled  American  Statute  Law. 

p ^  Nevada  has  recently  di^frandiiaed  all  Mormona  resideut  within  her  bonnda ; 

^^■ut  Mornioiii^m  is  attacked  not  so  lauob  as  a  religion  aa  tn  respect  of  tta  social 
^^■klores  and  hierarchical  character. 
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all  religious  sentimeTits  and  forms  of  worship  shall  be  held 
sacred;^  must  also  provide  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
support  or  attend  any  church ;  some  forbid  the  creation  of  an 
established  church,  and  many  the  showing  of  a  preference  to  any 
particular  sect ;  while  many  provide  that  no  money  shall  ever 
be  di*awn  from  the  State  treasury,  or  from  the  funds  of  any 
municipal  body,  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  any  church  or 
sectarian  institution  or  denominational  achool.  Twenty-seven 
constitutions  forbid  any  religious  test  to  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication for  office ;  some  declare  that  this  principle  extends  to  all 
civil  rights ;  some  specify  that  religious  belief  is  not  to  affect  a 
man's  com])ctence  as  a  witncsa  But  in  several  States  there 
still  exist  qualifications  worth  noting.  Vermont  and  Delaware 
declare  that  every  sect  ought  to  maintain  some  foim  of  religious 
"worsliip,  and  Vermont  adds  that  it  ought  to  observe  the  Lord's 
Day.  Six  Southern  States  exclude  from  office  any  one  who 
denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Besides  these  six, 
Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  pronounce  a  miiu  ineligible  for 
office  who  doe-6  not  believe  in  God  and  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  Maryland  and  Arkansas  even  make 
Buoh  a  person  incompetent  as  a  juror  or  witness.'  Religious 
freedom  has  been  generally  thought  of  in  America  in  the  form 
'Of  freedom  and  equality  as  between  different  sorts  of  Christians, 
or  at  any  rate  different  sorts  of  theists*  persons  opposed  to 
religion  altogether  have  till  recently  been  extremely  few  every- 
where and  practically  unknown  in  the  South.  The  neutrality 
:of  the  State  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  theoretically  com- 
plete,* 

In  earlier  days  the  States  were  very  far  from  being  neutral. 
Those  of  New  England,  except  Rhode  Island,  began  with  a  sort 
of  Puritan  theocracy,  and  excluded  from  some  civil  rights  per- 
sons who  stood  outside  the  religious  community.  Congrega- 
tionalism was  the  ruling  faith,  and  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers, 
and  Baptists  were  treated  with  great  severity.    The  earl)'  constitu- 

^  Konr  SUteA  provide  that  this  dectaratiou  is  not  to  be  taken  to  excose 
breoclieii  of  thu  public  puce,  Diaoy  that  it  shall  not  exoiue  acti  of  liocntioosnea 
or  jiutify  practices  tucoDsiiitcnt  with  tho  peace  And  safety  of  the  State,  uud  tluM 
that  no  person  shall  disturb  others  in  their  religious  worship. 

*  Full  dotails  on  these  points  wQI  be  found  in  Mr.  Stiiusun'a  valuable  collection 
entitled  Attierican  Statute  Law. 

'  Kflvada  has  recently  disfranchised  all  Mormons  reeidvut  williiu  ber  Iwunds ; 
but  MonnoniRiii  \a  Attacked  not  so  much  as  a  religion  a»  in  rcHpuct  of  tta  social 
features  and  hierarchical  character. 
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forms  of  faitli,  but  ought  bo  leave  these  matters  entirely  on  one 
side,  reganllDg  them  no  more  than  it  regards  the  artistic  or 
literary  pursuits  of  the  citizens.^  There  seem  to  be  no  two 
opinions  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States.  Even  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalian  clergy,  who  are  in  many  ways  disposed  to 
admire  and  envy  their  brethren  in  England ;  even  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  whose  creed  justifies  the  enforcement  of  the 
true  faith  by  the  secular  arm,  assure  the  European  visitor  that 
if  State  establishment  were  offered  them  they  would  decline  it, 
preferring  the  freedom  they  enjoy  to  any  advantages  the  State 
could  confer.  Every  religious  community  can  now  organize 
itself  in  whatever  way  it  pleases,  lay  down  its  own  rules  of  faith 
and  discipline,  create  and  adniiniBter  its  own  system  of  judi- 
cature, raise  and  apply  its  funds  at  its  uncontrolled  discretion, 
A  church  ostablislicd  by  the  State  would  not  be  able  to  do  all 
these  things,  because  it  would  also  be  controlled  by  the  State, 
and  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  other 
sects. 

The  only  controversies  that  have  arisen  regarding  State 
action  in  religious  matters  have  tiu'ned  upon  the  appropriation 
of  public  funds  to  charitable  mstitutions  managed  by  some 
particular  denomination.  Such  appropriations  are  expressly 
prohihiteil  in  thu  constitutions  of  some  States.  But  it  may 
happen  that  the  readiest  way  of  promoting  some  benevolent 
public  purpose  is  to  make  a  grant  of  money  to  an  institution 
already  at  work,  and  successfully  serving  tliat  purpose.  As  this 
reason  may  sometimes  be  truly  given,  so  it  is  aUo  aometimoa 
advanced  where  the  real  motive  is  to  purchase  the  political 
support  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  institution  belongs,  or 
at  least  of  its  clergy.  In  some  States,  and  particularly  in  New 
York,  State  or  city  legislatures  are  often  charged  with  giving 
money  to  Roman  Catholic  institutions  for  the  sake  of  securing 
the  Catholic  vote.^  In  these  cases,  however,  the  money  always 
purports  to  be  voted  not  for  a  religious  but  for  a  philanthropic 


^  Then  in,  bovever,  an<l  has  for  wme  lime  beau*  a  movement  led  T  thiuk  hy 
Bapttst  and  MetbodUt  ininiiiteni,  for  obtaining  the  inserUon  of  the  iiaine 
of  Go<I  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  Thoae  who  deaire  thia  appear  to  hold  that 
the  iniiLTumeut  would  be  thureby  iu  ■  uuoner  sanoUQed,  and  a  distluul  oatioual 
recoguitioD  of  theUm  exproaaed. 

^  In  1870  tbe  Roman  Cutholfc  and  sohoola  ebvitiea  of  New  York  reoaired 
mon  tban  $400,000  (£80,000) ;  aboat  f72»000  were  then  alao  giyen  to  other  de- 
uominationol  institntiooa. 
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or  educational  purpose.  No  ecclesiastical  body  would  b«  atroc^ 
enough  to  obtain  any  grant  to  it«  general  funds^  or  anj  wpead 
immunity  for  its  ministers.  The  passion  for  equality  in  rel^^iaai 
as  well  as  secular  matters  is  everywhere  in  America  far  loo 
strong  to  be  braved,  and  nothing  excites  more  general  duuppto- 
bation  than  any  attempt  by  an  ecclesiastical  or^puiizatka  H 
interfere  in  politics.  The  hostility  to  Mormonisni  ia  due  ix* 
merely  to  the  practice  of  polygamy,  but  also  to  the  notion  tlul 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  constitutes  a  eecrvt  md 
tyrannical  imparium  in  impmo  opposed  to  the  genius  of  damo* 
cratic  institutiona 

The  refusal  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  or  endow  any  fom 
of  religion  is  commonly  represented  in  Europe  as  equmUeot  l» 
a  declaration  of  contemptuous  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  people.  A  State  reoognis- 
ing  no  church  is  called  a  godless  State ;  the  disestablishment  of 
a  church  is  described  as  an  act  of  national  impiety.  NoUui^ 
can  be  further  from  the  American  view,  to  an  ozpIanaUoa  tff 
which  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  lines. 

The  abstention  of  the  State  from  interference  in  matten  of. 
faith  and  worship  may  bo  advocated  on  two  principles.  whi< 
may  be  called  the  political  and  the  rohgious.     The  former 
out  from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.     It  holdm 
attempt  at  comjudsion  by  the  civil  power  to  be  an  infringeoMBt 
on  liberty  of  thouglit,  as  well  as  on  liberty  of  action,  vhicb 
could  he  justified  only  when  a  practice  claiming  to  be  religioai 
is  BO  obviously  anti-social  or  immoral  as  to  threaten  the  wdl- 
boing  of  the   community.      Religious  persecution*  even  in 
milder  forms,  such  as  disqualifying  the  raembent  of  a  parti<:Qiar 
sect  for  public  office,  is,  it  conceives,  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
ception of  individual  freedom  and  the  respect  due  to  the  prinor 
ilial  rights  of  the  citizen  which  modern  thought  huH  cmbrMed* 
Even  if  State  action  stops  short  of  the  imposition  of  diaabilitieiv 
and  contincs  itself  to  favouring  a  particulzu*  church,  whether  by 
granta  of  money  or  by  giving  special  immunities  to  its  clergy. 
this  is  an  infringement  on  equality,  putting  one  man  at  a  dia^ 
adviuitage  comjnred  with  others  in  respect  of  matters  which  art 
not  fit  subjects  for  State  eogoinuice.^ 

^  Tho  qu«tiuu  of  covtm  follows,  Wh«t  or*  the  Buitt«n  At  lar  ftafa  co^ 
niliffr?  but  into  lliii  I  do  not  rat«r,  u  1  luu  uut  ftllamptiiig  tu  aryw 
iDtrlcAte  lacstioiu.  but  in«>«ly  to  itnlicxte  tlie  yiutcral  wpocl  tJirr  tAk?  in 
dtacnwrioo. 
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The  Becond  principle,  embodying  the  more  purely  religious 
riow  of  the  question,  ataits  from  the  conception  of  the  cliurch 
as  a  spiritual  body  existing  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  moving 
along  spiritual  paths.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  men  who  are 
united  by  their  devotion  to  an  unseen  Being,  their  memory  of  a 
past  divine  life,  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  imitating  that 
life,  so  far  as  human  frailty  allows,  their  hopes  for  an  illimitable 
future.  Compulsion  of  any  kind  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
such  a  body,  which  lives  by  love  and  reverence,  not  by  law.  It 
desires  no  State  help,  feeliug  that  iU  strength  comes  from  abovOi 
and  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  It  does  not  seek  for 
exclusive  privileges,  concci\*ing  that  these  would  not  only  create 
bitterness  between  itself  and  other  religious  bodies,  but  might 
attract  {lersons  who  did  not  really  share  its  sentiments,  while 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  those  who  are  already  its  members. 
Least  of  al!  can  it  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  State,  for  the 
State,  in  such  a  world  as  the  present,  moans  persons  many  or 
most  of  whom  are  alien  to  its  beliefs  aud  cold  to  its  emotions. 
The  conL'lusion  follows  that  the  cliui*ch  as  a  spiritual  entity  will 
be  happiest  and  strongest  when  it  is  left  absoltitely  to  itself,  not 
patronized  by  the  civil  power,  not  restrained  by  law  except 
when  and  in  so  far  as  it  may  attempt  to  quit  its  proper  sphere 
and  intermeddle  in  secular  aflfairs. 

Of  these  two  views  it  is  the  former  much  more  than  the 
latter  that  has  moved  the  American  mind.  The  latter  would 
doubtless  bo  now  generally  accepted  by  religious  people.  But 
when  the  question  arose  in  a  practical  shape  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic,  arguments  of  the  former  or  political  order  were 
foniid  amply  sufficient  to  settle  it,  and  no  practical  purpose  lias 
since  then  compelled  men  either  to  examine  the  spiritual  basia 
of  the  church,  or  to  inrjuire  by  the  light  of  history  how  far 
State  action  has  during  fifteen  centuries  helped  or  marred 
her  usefulness.  There  has  however  been  another  cause  at 
work,  I  mean  the  comparatively  limited  conception  of  the 
State  itself  which  Americans  have  formed.  The  State  is  not  to 
them,  as  to  Germans  or  Frenchmen,  and  even  to  some  English 
thinkers,  an  ideal  moral  power,  charged  with  the  duty  of  form- 
ing the  characters  and  guiding  the  livc^  of  its  subjects.  It  is 
more  like  a  commercial  company,  or  perhaps  a  huge  municipality 
created  for  the  management  of  certain  business  in  which  all  who 
reside  within  its  bounds  are  interested,  levying  contributions 
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or  educational  purpose.  Xo  ecclesiasiical  body  irould  be 
enough  to  obtain  any  grant  to  iu  general  hinds,  or  mny : 
immunity  for  its  ministere.  The  paseion  for  equality  in  nbffom 
aji  welt  as  secular  matters  is  everywhere  in  America  hr  te 
strong  to  be  braved,  and  nothing  excites  mof«  generml  dimfft^ 
bation  than  any  attempt  by  an  ecclesiastical  '^"ymm^fma  li 
interfere  in  politics.  The  hostility  to  Mormoniam  ta  dot  atf 
merely  to  the  practice  of  polygamy,  but  also  to  the 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  constitntev  a 
tyrannical  imperium  m  impgrio  opposed  to  the  geoiaa  of  d^i» 
cratic  institutions. 

The  refusal  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  or  endow  aoy  ftooB 
of  religion  is  commonly  represented  in  Europe  as  rf]niTalMil  Is 
a  declaration  of  contemptuous  indifference  on  the  part  of  iIm 
State  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  people.  A  Sta^  ■  ■  i  gp  I'r 
ing  no  church  is  called  a  godless  State  ;  the  di«ft«tmKIWK— ^<|^  ^ 
a  church  is  described  as  an  act  of  national  impiety.  NcdHf 
can  be  farther  from  the  iVmcrican  ^iew,  to  an  explanaticMi  «f 
which  it  may  bo  well  to  devote  a  few  lines. 

The  abstention  of  the  State  from  interference  in  noUlara  sf 
faith  and  worship  may  be  advocated  on  two  ptiActplca,  wfcaA 
may  be  called  the  political  and  the  religious.  The  fonaar  ssSs 
out  from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  It  bolds  aay 
attempt  at  compulsion  by  the  civil  power  to  be  an 
on  libert)*  of  thought,  as  well  as  on  liberty  of  acfcioiv 
ooold  be  justified  only  when  a  practice  claiming  to  be 
is  so  obviously  anti-social  or  immoral  as  to  threateo  tht 
being  of  the  community.  Beligious  persecution,  even  to 
milder  forms,  such  as  disqualifying  the  members  of  a 
sect  for  public  office,  is,  it  conceives,  inconsistent  with  the 
ception  of  individual  freedom  and  the  respect  due  to  the 
dial  rights  of  the  citixen  which  modem  thought  has  embnwsd 
Even  if  State  action  stops  short  of  the  imposition  of  disabilitia^ 
and  confines  itself  to  favouring  a  particular  church,  whether  bf 
grants  of  money  or  by  giving  special  immunities  to  its  derg', 
this  is  an  infringement  on  equality,  putting  one  man  at  a  ili»^ 
adranta^  compared  with  others  in  respect  of  matters  which  ai« 
not  fit  snbjeets  for  Stale  eognisanea' 

1  Tkt  ^vMtka  flf  MOM  folkwai  Wtet  ■•  th«  msttOT  At  far  Siste  o^- 
idwMst  Ut  laSo  lUt  I  do  Mt  cBtar,  m  1  am  bM  ftOcn^at^  to  mga*  1^ 
katokata  gwrttaBW  b«t  nmntf  te  {wlUiftto  tha  gnMnl  Mpcet  tWy  ts)E«  fa  tmamk 
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The  second  principle,  embodying  tho  more  purely  religious 
▼lew  of  the  qaefltion,  starts  from  tlie  conception  of  the  church, 
fts  a  spiritual  body  existing  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  moving 
along  8piritua]  paths.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  men  who  are 
united  by  their  devotion  to  an  unseen  Being,  their  memory  of  a 
past  divine  life,  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  imiutini:;  that 
life,  so  far  as  human  frailty  allows,  their  hopes  for  an  illimitable 
future.  Compulsion  of  any  kind  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
Buch  a  body,  which  lives  by  love  and  reverence,  not  by  law.  It 
desires  no  State  help,  feeling  that  ite  strength  comes  from  above, 
and  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  It  does  not  seek  for 
exclusive  privileges,  conceiving  that  these  would  not  only  create 
bitterness  between  itself  and  other  religious  bodies,  but  might 
attract  persons  who  did  not  really  share  its  sentimenta,  while 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  those  who  are  already  its  members. 
Least  of  all  can  it  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  State,  for  the 
State,  in  such  a  world  as  the  present,  means  persons  many  or 
most  of  whom  are  alien  to  its  beliefs  and  cold  to  its  emotions. 
The  conclusion  follows  that  the  church  as  a  spiritual  entity  will 
be  happiest  and  strongest  when  it  is  left  absolutely  to  itself,  not 
patronized  by  the  civil  power,  not  restrained  by  law  except 
when  and  in  so  far  as  it  may  attempt  to  quit  its  proper  sphere 
and  intermeddle  in  secular  affairs. 

Of  these  two  views  it  is  the  former  much  more  than  the 
Utter  that  has  moved  the  American  mind.  The  latter  would 
doubtless  be  now  generally  accepted  by  religious  people.  But 
when  the  question  arose  in  a  practical  shape  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic,  arguments  of  the  former  or  political  order  were 
found  amply  sufficient  to  settle  it,  and  no  practical  purpose  hag 
since  then  compelled  men  either  to  examine  the  spiritual  basis 
of  the  church,  or  to  inquire  by  the  light  of  histoiy  how  far 
State  action  has  during  fifteen  centuries  helped  or  marred 
her  usefulness.  There  has  however  been  another  cau^e  at 
work,  I  mean  the  comparatively  limited  conception  of  the 
State  itself  which  Americans  have  formed.  The  State  is  not  to 
them,  as  to  Germans  or  Frenchmen,  and  even  to  some  English 
thinkers,  an  ideal  moral  power,  charged  with  the  duty  of  form- 
ing the  characters  and  guiding  the  lives  of  its  subjects.  It  is 
more  like  a  commercial  company,  or  perhaps  a  hnge  municipality 
created  for  the  management  of  certain  business  in  which  all  who 
reside  within  its  bounds  are  interested,  levying  contributions 
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or  educational  purpose.  No  eoclesiastica]  body  would  be 
enough  to  obtain  any  grant  to  iu  general  funds,  or  anj 
immiinitjr  for  ita  ministers.  The  passion  for  equalitr  in 
as  wfll  as  secular  matters  is  ever)'where  in  America  isr  tv 
strong  to  be  braved,  and  nothing  excites  in<H:e  general  di«pfii» 
bation  than  any  attempt  by  an  ecclesiastieal  nrj^aniiitMa  li 
interfere  in  politics.  The  hostility  to  Mormonism  is  dae  IM 
merely  to  the  practice  of  polygamy,  but  also  to  the  noCsoo  tfctf 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  constitutes  a  mucniiwmk 
tyrannical  impfHum  in  imperio  opposed  to  the  genioa  ol  dor 
cratic  institutions. 

The  refusal  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  or  endow  any  krm 
of  religion  is  commonly  represented  in  Europe  aa  eqoivaleBft  I* 
a  declaration  of  contemptuous  indifference  on  the  part  of  tht 
State  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  people.  A  SMm  ininigBii 
ing  no  church  is  called  a  godless  State ;  Uie  diseetabliahaMat  «f 
a  church  is  described  as  an  act  of  national  impioty.  KoClrim 
can  be  farther  from  the  American  nevr,  to  an  explanatioa  if 
which  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  lines. 

The  ub&tention  of  tlie  State  from  interferenoa  in  matten  at 
faith  and  vrorship  may  be  advocated  on  two  principles,  whitk 
may  be  called  the  political  and  the  rcligioosw  Hie  foi 
out  from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  It 
attempt  at  compulsion  by  the  civU  power  to  be  an 
on  liberty  of  thought,  as  well  sua  on  liberty  of  action,  wfcU 
could  be  justified  only  when  a  practice  claiming  to  be  rcHgiavi 
is  80  obviously  anti-social  or  immoral  as  to  threateo  tKe  wA 
being  of  the  community.  Religious  persecution,  eren  in  its 
milder  forms,  such  as  disqualifying  the  members  of  a  paitaealsr 
sect  for  public  ofHce,  is,  it  conceives,  inconsistent  with  t 
oeption  of  individual  freedom  and  the  respect  due  to  the 
dial  righta  of  the  citizen  which  modem  thought  lias 
Even  if  State  action  stops  short  of  the  imposition  of 
and  confines  itself  to  favouring  a  particular  church,  wfaetlMr  hf 
grants  of  money  or  by  giving  special  immunities  to  ita  elaqgf, 
this  is  an  infringement  on  equality,  putting  one  man  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  others  in  respect  of  matten  wliioii  an 
not  fit  subjects  for  State  oogninncei^ 

■  Ibo  qacstioa  of  cwm  foUovi,  What  an  the  outUn  At  far  ftals  fl^ 
iilwiiK  T  baft  into  tkii  J  do  not  enter,  m  I  sm  not  aUMVptiig  to  mgnm  tkmt 
tBtzkat*  qoMkloB^  b«t  mcnlT  to  Utdlcate  the  (renenl  Mpeot  tfcqr  taks  ia 
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The  second  principle^  embody ing  the  more  purely  religious 
view  of  the  qaestion,  starts  from  the  conception  of  the  church 
as  a  spiritual  body  existmg  for  spiritaal  purposes,  and  moving 
along  5[tiritnal  paths.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  men  who  are 
united  by  their  devotion  to  an  unseen  Being,  their  memory  of  a 
past  divine  life,  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  imitating  that 
life,  so  far  as  human  frailty  allows,  their  hopes  for  an  illimitable 
futureL  Compulsion  of  any  kind  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
such  a  body,  which  lives  by  love  and  reverence,  not  by  law.  It 
desires  no  State  help,  feeling  that  its  strength  comes  from  above, 
and  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  It  docs  not  seek  for 
exclusive  privileges,  conceiving  that  these  would  not  only  create 
bittemesa  between  itself  and  other  religious  bodies,  but  might 
attract  persons  who  did  not  really  share  its  sentiments,  while 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  those  who  are  already  its  members. 
Least  of  all  can  it  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  State,  for  the 
State,  in  such  a  world  as  the  present,  means  persons  many  or 
most  of  whom  are  alien  to  its  beb'efs  and  cold  to  its  emotions. 
The  conclusion  follows  that  the  church  as  a  spiritual  entity  will 
be  happiest  and  strongest  when  it  is  left  absolutely  to  itself,  not 
palronixed  by  the  civil  power,  not  restrained  by  law  except 
when  and  in  so  far  as  it  may  attempt  to  quit  its  proper  sphere 
and  intermeddle  in  secular  affairs. 

Of  these  two  views  it  is  the  former  much  more  than  the 
latter  that  has  moved  the  American  mind.  The  latter  would 
doubtlesjs  be  now  generally  accepted  by  religious  people.  But 
when  the  question  arose  in  a  practical  shape  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic,  arguments  of  the  former  or  poUtical  order  were 
found  amply  sufficient  to  settle  it,  and  no  practical  purpose  has 
since  then  compelled  men  either  to  examine  the  spiritual  basis 
of  the  church,  or  to  inquire  by  the  light  of  history  how  far 
State  action  has  during  fifteen  centuries  hel[ted  or  marred 
her  usefulness.  There  has  however  been  another  cause  at 
work,  I  mean  the  comparatively  limited  conception  of  the 
State  itself  which  Americans  have  formed.  The  State  is  not  to 
them,  as  to  Germans  or  Frenchmen,  and  even  to  some  English 
thinkers,  an  idt-al  moral  power,  charged  with  the  duty  of  form- 
ing the  characters  and  guiding  the  lives  of  its  subjects.  It  is 
more  like  a  commercial  company,  or  perhaps  a  huge  municipality 
created  for  the  management  of  certain  business  in  which  all  who 
reside  within  its  bounds  are  interested,  levying  contributions 
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or  educational  puri>06e.  No  ecclesiastical  body  would  be  strong^ 
enough  to  obtain  any  grant  to  ite  general  funds,  or  any  special 
immunity  for  ita  ministora.  The  passion  for  equality  in  roligioiu 
as  well  as  secular  matters  is  everywhere  in  Auiorica  far  too 
Btrong  to  be  braved,  and  nothing  excites  more  general  disappro- 
bation than  any  attempt  by  an  ecclesiastical  organization  to 
interfere  in  politics.  The  hostility  to  Mormoniam  ib  due  not 
merely  to  thfi  practice  of  polygamy,  but  also  to  the  notion  that 
the  hierarchy  uf  the  Latter  Day  Saints  conslitutes  a  secret  and 
tyrannical  impmum  in  imperio  opposed  to  the  genius  of  demo- 
cratic iustitutions. 

The  refusal  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  or  endow  any  form 
of  religion  is  commonly  represented  in  Europe  as  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  contemptuous  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  [wople.  A  State  recogniz- 
ing no  church  is  called  a  godless  State  ;  the  disestablisliment  of 
a  church  is  described  as  an  act  of  national  impiety.  Nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  American  view,  to  an  explanation  of 
which  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  lines. 

The  abstention  of  the  State  from  interference  in  matters  ofl 
faith  and  worship  may  be  advocated  on  two  principles,  which 
may  be  called  the  politiad  and  the  religious.  The  former  aeta 
out  from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  It  holds  any 
attempt  at  compulsion  by  tlie  civil  power  to  be  an  infringement 
on  liberty  of  thought,  as  well  as  on  liberty  of  action^  which. 
could  be  justified  only  when  a  practice  claiming  to  be  rcligioua 
is  80  obWously  anti-social  or  immoral  as  to  threaten  the  well- 
being  of  the  community.  Religious  persecution,  even  in  its 
milder  forma,  such  as  disqualifying  the  members  of  a  particular 
sect  for  public  office,  is,  it  conceives,  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
ception of  individual  freedom  and  the  respect  due  to  the  primor- 
dial rights  of  the  citizen  which  modem  thought  has  embraced. 
Kven  if  Statu  action  stops  short  of  the  imposition  of  disabilitiea, 
and  confines  itself  to  favotuing  a  particular  church,  whether  by 
grants  of  money  or  by  giWng  special  immunities  to  ita  clergy, 
this  is  an  infringement  on  eqtiality,  putting  one  man  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  others  in  respect  of  matters  which  are 
not  fit  subjects  for  State  cognizance.^ 

^  The  qQestioB  of  courtte  followd,  A¥h&t  Ud  the  matters  lit  for  State  oog> 
nizuice  T  but  into  tliis  1  do  not  ent«r,  ms  I  am  not  attemptiug  to  argue  Hum 
intricate'  qnestioiis,  but  merely  to  indimte  th«  goncml  aspect  they  tnlce  in  crumat 
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The  second  principle,  embodying  the  more  purely  religious 
view  of  the  question,  starts  from  the  conception  of  the  church 
as  a  spiritual  body  existing  for  spiritual  purpof^es,  and  moving 
along  spiritual  paths.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  men  who  are 
united  by  their  devotion  to  an  unseen  Being,  their  memory  of  a 
past  divine  life,  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  imitating  that 
life,  so  far  as  human  frailty  allows,  their  hopes  for  an  illimitable 
future.  Compulsion  of  any  kind  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
such  a  body,  which  lives  by  love  and  reverence,  not  by  law.  It 
desires  no  State  help,  feeling  that  its  strength  comes  from  above, 
and  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  It  does  not  seek  for 
exclusive  privileges,  conceiving  that  these  would  not  only  create 
bitterness  between  itself  and  other  religious  bodies,  but  might 
attract  persons  who  did  not  really  share  its  sentiments,  while 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  those  who  arc  already  its  members. 
Least  of  all  can  it  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  State,  for  the 
State,  in  such  a  world  as  the  present,  means  persons  many  or 
most  of  whom  are  alien  to  its  beliefs  and  cold  to  its  emotions. 
The  Cvoncluaion  follows  that  the  church  as  a  spiritual  entity  will 
be  happiest  and  strongest  when  it  is  left  absolutely  to  itself,  not 
patronized  by  the  civil  power,  not  restrained  by  law  except 
when  and  in  so  far  as  it  may  attempt  to  quit  its  proper  sphere 
and  intermeddle  in  secular  affairs. 

Of  thc»e  two  views  it  is  the  former  much  more  than  the 
latter  that  has  moved  the  American  mind.  The  latter  would 
doubtless  be  now  generally  accepted  by  religious  people.  But 
when  the  t^uestion  arose  in  a  practical  shape  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic,  arguments  of  the  former  or  political  order  were 
found  amply  sufficient  to  settle  it,  and  no  practical  purpose  has 
since  then  comiMslled  men  either  to  examine  the  spiritual  basis 
of  the  church,  or  to  inquire  by  the  light  of  history  how  far 
State  action  has  during  fifteen  centuries  helped  or  marred 
her  usefulness.  There  has  however  been  another  cau^e  at 
work,  I  mean  the  comparatively  hmited  conception  of  the 
State  itself  which  Americans  have  formed.  The  State  is  not  to 
them,  as  to  Qormans  or  Frenchmen,  and  even  to  some  Ejiglish 
thinkers,  an  ideal  moral  power,  charged  with  the  duty  of  form- 
ing the  characters  and  guiding  the  lives  of  its  subjects.  It  is 
more  like  a  commercial  company,  or  pierhaps  a  huge  municipality 
created  for  the  management  of  certain  business  in  which  all  who 
reside  within  its  bounds  are  interested,  levying  contributions 
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and  ex})endiiig  them  on  this  businefis  of  common  interest,  but 
for  the  most  part  lea^-ing  the  shartiholders  or  burgesses  to  them- 
selves. That  an  organization  of  this  kind  should  trouble  it«olf, 
otherwiBo  than  as  matter  of  police,  with  the  opinions  or  conduct 
of  its  members  would  be  as  unnutui'al  as  for  a  railway  com- 
pany to  inquire  how  many  of  the  shareholders  were  total 
abstainers.  Accordingly  it  never  occurs  to  the  average  American 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  State  churcbos  should  exist,  and 
he  stands  amazed  at  the  warmth  of  European  feeling  on  the 
matter. 

Just  because  these  questions  have  been  long  since  disposed 
of^  and  excite  no  present  passion,  and  perhaps  jJso  because  the 
Americans  are  more  practically  easy-going  than  pedantically 
exact)  the  National  government  and  the  State  governments  do 
give  to  Christianity  a  sjiccies  of  recognition  inconsistent  with 
the  view  that  civil  government  should  be  absolutely  neutral  in 
religious  matters.  Each  House  of  Congress  has  a  chaplain,  and 
opens  its  proceedings  each  day  with  prayers.  The  President 
annually  after  the  end  of  harvest  issues  a  proclamation  ordering 
a  genera]  thanksgiving,  and  oucasioually  appoints  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  humiliation.  So  prayera  are  offered  in  the  State  legis- 
latures,' and  State  governors  issue  proclamations  for  days  of 
roligious  observance.  Congress  in  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War 
(July  1363)  requested  the  President  to  appoint  a  day  for 
humiliation  and  prayer.  In  the  army  and  navy  provision  is 
made  for  religious  services,  conducted  by  chaplains  of  various 
denomi nations,  ami  no  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  found  in 
reconuiliiig  their  claims.  In  most  States  there  exist  lawa 
punishing  blasphemy  or  profane  swearing  by  the  name  of  God 
(laws  which  however  arc  in  some  places  openly  tmnsgressed  and 
in  few  or  none  enforced),  laws  restricting  or  forbidding  trade  or 
labour  on  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  laws  protecting  assemblage* 
for  religions  purposes,  such  as  camp-meetings  or  religious  proces- 
sions, from  being  disturbed.  The  Bible  is  read  in  the  public 
State-sup(>orled  schools,  and  though  controversies  have  arisen  on 
this  head,  the  practice  is  evidently  iu  accord  with  the  general 
sentiment  of  iho  people. 

The  wholo  matter  may,  I  think,  be  summed  up  by  sapng 
that  Christianity  is  in   fact  understood  to  be,  though  not  the 

^  Tboogh  Michigan  ud  Oregon  forbid  any  appropriation  of  State  foods  lor 
religiottB  sorvices. 
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legally  established  religion,  yet  the  national  religion.'  So  far  from 
thinking  their  commonwealth  godless,  the  Americana  conceive  that 
the  religious  character  of  a  government  consists  in  nothing  but  the 
religious  belief  of  the  individual  citizens,  and  the  conformity  of 
their  conduct  to  that  belief.  They  deem  the  general  acceptance 
of  Christianity  to  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their  national 
prosperity,  and  their  natiou  a  special  object  of  tlic  Divine  favour 

The  legal  position  of  a  Christian  church  is  in  the  United 
States  simply  that  of  a  voluntary  association,  or  group  of  asso- 
ciations, corponite  or  unincorporato,  under  the  ordinary  law. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  special  ecclesiastical  law  ;  all  ques- 
tions, not  only  of  property  but  of  church  discipline  and  jurisdic- 
tion, are,  if  brought  before  the  courts  of  the  land,  dealt  with  as 
questions  of  contract  ;*  and  the  court,  whore  it  is  obliged  to 
examine  a  question  of  theology,  as  for  inslanco  whether  a 
clergyman  has  advanced  opinions  inconsistent  with  any  creed  or 
formula  to  which  he  has  bound  himself — for  it  will  prefer,  if 
possible,  to  l^ave  such  matters  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity— will  treat  the  point  ae  one  of  pure  legal  interpretation, 
neither  assuming  to  itself  theological  knowledge,  nor  suti'ering 
considerations  of  policy  to  intervene.' 

As  a  rule,  every  religious  body  can  organize  itself  in  any  vrny 
it  pleases.  The  State  does  not  require  its  leave  to  b»  asked, 
but  permits  any  form  of  church  government,  any  eccWsiasticid 
order,  to  be  created  and  endowed,  any  method  to  be  ado])teil  of 
vesting  church  property,  either  simply  in  triLstees  or  in  ct-rpiirat*. 
bodies  formed  either  under  the  general  law  of  the  State  or 
under  some  special  statute.  Sometimes  a  limit  is  imposed  on 
the  amount  of  property,  or  of  real  estate,  which  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation  can  hold  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  bo  said  that 
the  civil  power  manifests  no  jealousy  of  the  spiritual,  but 
allows  the  latter  a  perfectly  free  field  for  expansion.     Of  coarse 

'  It  bu  often  bwn  uid  that  Christianity  is  &  part  of  tlio  common  law  of  the 
St&t««,  u  it  liu  been  said  to  b«  of  the  coidtiioii  law  of  EogiKad  ;  but  on  thia  point 
there  bare  been  diaerepant  judicial  opiniooa,  nor  cilq  it  bts  said  to  And  any  apeclfla 
practical  application.  A  disetusion  of  It  may  be  found  in  Justice  Story's  opinion 
in  the  famous  Girard  will  case. 

■  Or  othcrwiw  as  r|U09ti0D«  of  private  dril  law.  Actions  for  damiunH  are 
Bometiiuea  brought  against  occlcelasticat  Authorities  by  pflnuins  deeming  thtfinselvee 
to  have  been  improperly  tccnjied  or  disciplined  or  deprived  of  the  enjoymeut  of 
property. 

*  The  I^peror  Aurelian  decided  in  a  like  ocntral  spirit  a  qnestion  that  had 
Rftsen  between  two  Clirhrtiaa  chnrcbei. 
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if  any  ecclesiastical  authority  were  to  become  formidable  either 
by  its  wealth  or  by  it«  control  over  the  members  of  its  body, 
this  easy  tolerance  would  disappear;  all  I  observe  is  that  the 
difficulties  often  experienced,  and  still  more  often  feared,  in 
Europe,  from  the  growth  of  organizations  exercising  tremendoua 
Bpiritiial  powers,  have  in  America  never  proved  serious.  Reli- 
gious bodies  are  in  so  far  the  objects  of  special  favour  that 
their  property  is  in  most  States  exempt  from  taxation  ;^  and 
this  is  reconciled  to  theory  liy  the  ai^ument  that  they  are 
serviceable  hr  moral  agencies,  and  diminish  the  expenses  incurred 
in  respect  of  police  atiministration.  Two  or  three  States  impose 
restrictions  on  the  creation  of  religious  corporations,  and  one, 
Maryland,  requires  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  dispositiona 
of  property  to  religious  uses.  But  speaking  generally,  religious 
bodies  are  the  objects  of  legislative  favour.' 

I  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  religious  bodies  of 
the  country.^  Their  respective  numbers  are  uncertain,  for  the 
attempt  made  Ui  take  a  religious  census  in  1880  foiled.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  figures  given  by  the  denominations  themselves  in 
1887,  the  statistics  of  the  chief  among  them  are  as  follows  : — 
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Methodists — 

Miulaten. 

Memben. 

Episcopal     .         .         .         , 

14,075 

1.990.377 

Episcopal  of  the  South  . 

4,434 

1,056.058 

Other  Methodist  bodies 

■          > .. 

1,480,000 

Baptiste  .... 

.     19,377 

2,732,670 

Minor  Baptist  bodies     . 

.       5,872 

854,000 

Presbyterians  . 

5,654 

696,827 

Southern  Presbyterian  Chiircl 

i       1,116 

150,398 

Other  Presbyterian  bodies 

2,486 

270,000 

Lutherans 

.       4,315 

987,600 

Congrcgationalista     . 

.       4.090 

436,379 

Protestant  Episcopalians    . 

.       3,919 

432,323 

^  Id  LU  message  of  1S81  the  Governor  of  WuhUgton  Territory  recommends 
tlie  leglitlaturt!  to  exempt  church  property  from  tajcntion,  not  only  on  the  groand 
that  *'  churcheA  and  scboolhouses  are  the  templea  of  edacHtion,  and  alike  condno* 
to  the  ouUivation  of  peace,  happmess,  and  prosperity,"  but  alxu  became  "cburchei 
enhance  the  volnc  of  coutiguouH  property,  which,  were  thvy  aboUahed,  would  fa* 
of  len  value  and  return  leu  revenue. " 

*  New  llampahini  haa  lately  taxed  churches  on  the  value  of  their  n*]  estaU 
exoeedlng  $10,000  (X2000). 

'  An  iatereiting  and  impartia,!  Biimmary  riow  nf  the  hifitory  of  the  ctitti 
denominations  in  thu  United  States  may  l>e  found  iii  Dr.  Oeorgo  P.  Piahei'l 
BitUtry  tjf  Uu  Chri9lutn  Church,  pjx  509582. 
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No  data  seem  to  exist  for  forming  an  estimafce  of  the  number 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  is  no  doubt  vory  large,  especially 
in  the  great  cities  where  so  many  of  the  Euroj^ean  imiiiigi-ant* 
are  to  be  foand.  They  state  it  themselves  at  upwards  of  six 
millions.  Of  the  above-mentioned  denominations,  tlio  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists  are  numerous  everywhere,  but  the  Methodists 
esiwcially  numerous  in  the  South,  where  they  have  been  the 
chief  evangelizers  of  the  negroes.  The  Congregationalists  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  New  England  and  such  parts  of  the 
Wnstern  States  as  have  been  peopled  from  New  England.  The 
Presbyterians  are  strongest  in  the  Middle  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  South,*  but  are  well 
represented  over  the  West  also.  The  Unitarians  are  very  few 
outside  New  England  and  the  regions  settled  from  New  Eng- 
land, but  have  exercised  an  influence  far  beyond  that  of  their 
numbers  owing  to  the  eminence  of  some  of  their  divines,  such 
as  Channing,  Emeraon,  and  Theodore  Parker,  and  to  the  fact 
that  they  include  a  large  number  of  highly-cultivated  men.* 
The  Roman  Catholics  are,  except  in  Maryland  and  Louisiana, 
nearly  all  either  of  Irish,  or  German,  or  French-Canadian  ex- 
traction. Of  late  years  many  Southern  negroes  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  within  the  Koman  fold. 

It  need  hanlly  be  said  that  there  exi.st  no  such  social  .distinc- 
tions between  different  denominations  as  those  of  England.  No 
clergyman,  no  layman,  either  looks  down  upon  or  looks  up  to 
any  other  clergyman  or  layman  in  respect  of  his  worshipping 
God  in  another  way.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  course 
stands  aloof  from  the  Protestant  Christians,  whom  she  considers 
schismatic  ;  and  although  what  is  popularly  called  the  doctrine 
of  apostolic  succession  is  less  generally  deemed  vital  by  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians  in  America  than  it  has  come  to  be  by  them 
of  late  years,  in  England,  the  clergy  of  that  church  do  not 
admit  to  their  pulpits  pastors  of  other  churches,  though  they 
sometimes  appear  in  the  pulpits  of  those  churches.  Such  ex- 
changes of  pulpit  are  common  among  Presb^'terians,  Congrega- 
tionalists, and  other  orthodox  Protestant  bodies.  In  mnny  pt^ts 
of  the  North  and  West  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 


^  Tbr  Jitrungth  of  Prtisb>-teriuiiani  in  the  South  in  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
tiDmigrfttiou  iuUi  Uiose  SUtea  of  UUtennen  in  the  middlo  of  last  century,  and  of 
settleni  from  Holland  at  a  sliU  earlier  dato. 

*  Tb«  Unitflrinn  ministers  are  returned  at  450. 
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long  been  slightly  more  fashionable  than  its  sister  churches ;  and 
people  who  have  no  particular  "religious  preferences,"  but  wish 
to  stand  well  socially,  will  sometimes  add  themselves  to  it^  In 
the  South,  however,  Presbyterianism  (and  in  some  places 
Methodism)  is  equally  well  regarded  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view ;  while  everjrwhere  the  strength  of  Methodists  and 
Baptists  and  Roman  Catholics  resides  in  the  masses  of  the 
people.* 

Of  late  years  proposals  for  union  between  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Protestant  churches,  and  especially  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalista  and  Lutherans,  have  been  freely  can- 
vassed. They  witness  to  a  growing  good  feeling  among  the 
clergy,  and  a  growing  indifforence  to  minor  points  of  doctrine  ^M 
and  church  government.  The  vested  interests  of  the  existing  ^U 
clergy  create  some  dij^culties  serious  in  small  towns  and  countr)* 
districts  ;  but  it  seems  possible  that  before  many  years  more 
than  one  such  union  will  be  carried  through. 

The  social  standing  of  the  clergy  of  each  denomination 
corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the  character  of  the  denomination 
itself — that  is  to  say,  the  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congre- 
gatjonaliat,  Episcopalian,  and  Unitarian  bodies  come  generally 
from  a  higher  social  stratum  than  those  of  the  Methodista, 
Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  foiiuer  are  almost  univer- 
saDy  graduates  of  some  university  or  college,  have  there  mixed 
with  other  young  men  belonging  to  the  better  families  of  the 
place  where  they  reside,  and  have  obtained  that  university 
stamp  which  is  much  prized  in  America.  As  in  Great  Britain, 
comparatively  few  are  the  sons  of  the  wealthy ;  and  few  come 
from  the  working  classes.  The  position  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  always  carries  with  it  some  dignity — that  is  to  say,  it 
gives  a  man  a  certain  advantage  in  the  society,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  which  he  naturally  belongs  in  respect  of  his  family  con- 
nections, his  means,  and  his  education.  In  the  great  cities  the 
leading   ministers   of   the   chief   denominations,   including   the 
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^  The  proposal  which  hu  been  more  llian  once  uiade  ia  ihs  annunl  cnnveiition 
of  the  ProtMlftiit  Episcopal  amrch,  that  It  should  coli  iuelf  "The  Nationftl 
Clinroh  of  America,*  bis  been  always  rvjectod  by  the  good  sense  of  the  ninjority, 
who  porceivo  that  nn  assmnption  of  this  kind  would  proroke  much  diBplea^nr* 
from  other  bodies  of  Cbriitiaas. 

^  Tlie  Methodists  aD>l  Bnptijts  are  sold  to  make  more  use  of  sodal  meaiia  in 
the  work  of  evaugelizfng  the  raasseit,  and  to  adapt  tbomaelToi  more  perfectly  ta 
(femocratic  Ideas  than  do  the  other  l^teetaat  bodies. 
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Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops,  whether 
they  be  eminent  as  preachers  or  as  active  philanthropists, 
or  in  respect  of  their  learning,  are  among  the  first  citizens, 
and  exercise  an  influence  often  wider  and  moro  powerful  than 
that  of  any  layman.  In  cities  of  the  second  order,  the  clergy- 
men of  those  denominations,  supposing  them  (as  is  usually  the 
case)  to  be  mon  of  good  breeding  and  personally  acceptable, 
move  in  the  best  society  of  the  place.  Similarly  in  country 
places  the  pastor  is  better  educated  and  more  enlightened  than 
the  average  members  of  his  flock,  and  becomes  a  leader  in  works 
of  beneficence.  The  level  of  education  and  learning  is  riding 
among  the  clergy  with  the  steady  improvement  of  the  Hniver- 
sities.  This  advance  is  perhaps  most  marked  among  thoso 
denominations  which,  like  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  have 
heretofore  lagged  behind,  because  their  adherents  were  mostly 
among  the  poor.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy  are  also  increasing.  Some  few  in  the  great  cities  receive 
SlOjOOO  (£2000),  or  even  more;  while  in  smaller  cities  the 
average  from  all  sources,  including  fees  and  gifts,  among  Presby- 
terianSj  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  and  Unitarians,  is 
stated  to  be  about  S3000  (£600),  and  in  rural  districU 
seldom  to  fall  below  $1000  (£200).^  These  figures,  which, 
however,  may  be  a  little  too  high  for  some  parts  of  the  country, 
compare  favourably  with  the  incomes  received  by  the  clergy 
in  England  or  Scotland,  and  are  of  course  much  above  the 
salaries  paid  to  priests  in  France  or  to  Protestant  pastors  in 
Germany.  Keckoning  in  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  I  think,  that  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  strike  an  average,  both  the  pecuniary  and 
the  social  ]x>8ition  of  the  American  clergy  must  be  pronounced 
slightly  better. 

Although  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  still  great  it  has 
changed  its  nature,  yielding  to  the  uruversal  current  which 
makes  for  equality.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  New 
England  ministers  enjoyed  a  local  authority  not  unlike  that  of 
tho  bishops  in  Western  Europe  in  the  sixth  century  or  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland  in  tho  seventoonth.  They 
were,  especially  in  country  places,  the  leaders  as  well  as  instruc- 
tors of  their  congregations,  and  were  a  power  in  politics  scarcely 

^  13m  incoinea  of  BtptUt  uid  Methodist  prnKton  are  smaller,  except  iu  a  faw 
oftiea,  bttcauu  the  congregatioiu  are  poorer. 
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less  than  in  spiritual  aflurs.^  That  order  of  things  had  quite 
passed  away.  His  profession  and  bis  eUucation  still  secare 
respect  for  a  clergyman,^  but  he  must  not  now  interfere  in 
politics  ;  he  must  not  speak  on  any  secular  subject  ex  cathedra  / 
his  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  no  longer  official  but  can 
only  be  that  of  u  citizen  distinguished  by  his  talents  or  char- 
acter, whose  office  gives  him  no  greater  advantage  than  that  of 
an  eminence  where  shining  gifts  may  be  more  widely  visible. 
Now  and  then  this  rule  of  abstention  from  politics  is 
broken  through.  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  took  the  field  as  a 
Mugwump  in  the  pre^dential  campaign  of  1884,  and  was 
deemed  the  more  courageous  in  doing  so  because  the  congrega- 
tion of  Plymouth  Church  were  mostly  "  straight  out "  Hepubli- 
cans.  A  powerful  demonstration  of  clergymen  was  organized  in 
the  same  year  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Blaine.  The  JRoman  Catholic 
bishops  are  sometimes  accused  of  lending  secret  aid  to  the  politi- 
cal party  which  will  procure  subventions  for  their  schools  and 
charities,  and  do  no  doubt,  as  indeed  their  doctrines  require, 
press  warmly  the  claims  of  denominational  education.  But 
otherwise  they  also  abstain  from  politics.  Such  action  as  is 
constantly  taken  in  England  by  ministers  of  tlie  Established 
Church  on  the  one  side  of  politics,  by  Nonconformist  ministers 
on  the  other,  would  in  America  excite  disapproval.  It  is  ouly 
on  platforms  or  in  conventions  whore  some  moral  cause  is  to  be 
advocated,  such  as  Abolitionism  was  thirty  years  ago  or  temper- 
ance is  now,  that  clergymen  can  with  impunity  appear. 

Considering  that  the  absence  of  State  interference  in  matters 
of  religion  is  one  of  the  moat  striking  difft-'rencea  between  all 
the  Eiu'opean  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  the  European  reader  may  naturally  expect  some 
further   remarks  on    the   practical   results  of  this    divergence. 
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*  In  M>ni«  States  clorgymeD  on  still  declared  ineligible,  bjr  tbe  CoDstitutiaa, 
u  members  of  a  State  legtalatare.  They  do  not  ae«m  to  hare  la  the  early  days 
tat  in  these  bodies ;  and  they  rery  nu%ly  nit  in  Cbngreaa,  bnt  one  finds  them  in 
conventions.  Some  of  the  best  speeches  in  the  Maasachosetts  Conreniion  of  17SS 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitotion  were  made  by  ministers.  Id  New  England, 
thoy  were  all  or  nearly  &U  advocatee  of  the  Constitution,  and  passed  into  tbe 
Federalist  party. 

*  Tbe  clec:gy  ore  the  ol^eots  of  a  good  deal  of  favour  in  various  small  wmja ; 
for  luslance,  tliey  often  receive  ft'ee  passes  on  railroads,  aud  the  recent  lnt«r-8teta 
Commerce  Act  of  1887)  while  endeavouring  to  oheck  t)ie  sj.ttem  of  granting  fnm 
piuuNw,  which  bad  been  much  abuse<l,  specially  exempted  clei^ymen  from  the  pro- 
liibition  it  imposed. 
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**  There  are,"  he  will  say,  "  two  evil  consequencea  with  which  the 
European  defenders  of  established  churches  seek  to  terrify  ua 
when  disestablishment  and  disendowment  are  mentioned,  one  that 
the  authority  and  influence  of  religion  will  wane  if  State  recog- 
nition is  withdrawn,  the  other  that  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  and 
their  social  status  will  sink,  that  they  will  in  fact  become  plebeians, 
and  that  the  centres  of  light  which  now  exist  in  every  country 
parish  will  be  extinguished.  There  are  also  two  benefits  which 
Uie  advocates  of  the  '  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State '  promise  ns, 
one  that  social  jealousies  and  bitternesses  between  ditl'erent  sectd 
will  melt  away,  and  the  other  that  the  Cliurch  will  herself  become 
more  spiritual  in  her  temper  and  ideiut,  more  earnest  in  her 
proper  work  of  moral  reform  and  the  nurture  of  the  soul.  What 
has  American  experience  to  say  on  these  four  points  1" 

These  are  questions  so  pertinent  to  a  right  conception  of  the 
ecclesiastical  side  of  American  life  that  I  cannot  decline  the  duty 
of  trying  to  answer  them,  though  reluctant  to  tread  on  ground 
to  which  European  conflicts  give  a  controversial  character. 

I.  To  estimate  the  influence  and  authority  of  religion  is  not 
easy.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  take  either  the  habit  of 
attending  church  or  the  sale  of  religious  books  as  evidences  of 
its  influence  among  the  multitude :  suppose  that  as  regards  the 
more  cultivated  classes  we  look  at  the  amount  of  respect  paid  to 
Christian  precepts  and  ministers,  the  interest  taken  in  theological 
questions,  the  connection  of  philanthropic  reforms  with  religion. 
Adding  these  various  data  together,  we  may  get  some  sort  of 
notion  of  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  American  people  as 
a  whole. 

Purposing  to  touch  on  these  points  in  the  chapter  next 
following,  I  will  here  only  say  by  way  of  anticipation  that  in  all 
these  respects  the  influence  of  Christianity  seems  to  be,  if  we 
look  not  merely  to  the  numbers  but  also  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  persons  influenced,  greater  and  more  widespread  ia 
the  United  States  than  in  any  part  of  western  Continental 
Europe,  and  I  think  greater  than  in  England.  In  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  Catholic  parts  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in  German 
Austria,  the  authority  of  religion  over  the  masses  is  of  course 
great.  Its  influence  on  the  best  educated  classes — one  must 
include  all  parts  of  society  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment — 
is  apparently  smaller  in  France  and  Italy  tlian  in  Groat  Britain, 
and  I  think  distinctly  smaller  than  in  the  United  States.     The 
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country  which  most  resembles  America  in  this  respect  ib  Scothuid, 
vhere  the  mass  of  the  people  enjoy  large  rights  in  the  nmnage- 
Dient  of  their  church  affairs,  and  where  the  interest  of  all 
classes  has,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  tended  to  run  in  ecclosi- 
aaticiil  channels.  So  far  from  suffering  from  tl»e  want  of  State 
support,  religion  seems  in  the  United  States  to  stand  all  the 
firmer  because,  standing  alone,  she  is  seen  to  stand  by  her  own 
strength.  No  political  party,  no  class  in  the  community,  has 
any  hostility  either  to  Christianity  or  to  any  paiticuiar  Christian 
body.  The  churches  are  as  thoroughly  popular,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  as  any  of  the  other  institutions  of  the 
country. 

XL  The  social  and  economic  position  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Unit<>d  Stat<.-s  is  above  that  of  the  priestliood,  taken  as  a  whole, 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  of  all  denominations,  Anglican 
and  Nonconformist,  in  England.  No  Ami-rioan  pastors  enjoy 
Buch  revenues  as  the  prelates  of  England  and  Hungary ;  bat  the 
average  income  attached  to  the  pastoral  office  is  in  America 
larger.  The  i>eculiar  conditions  of  Engkud,  where  one  church 
looks  down  socially  on  the  others,  make  a  comparison  in  other 
respects  difficult.  The  education  of  tlie  American  ministers, 
their  manners,  their  capacity  for  spreading  bgbt  among  the 
periple,  seem  superior  to  those  of  the  seminarist  priesthood  of 
France  and  Italy  (who  are  of  course  far  more  of  a  distinct  caste) 
and  e(]ual  to  those  of  the  Protestant  pastors  of  Germany  and 
Scotland. 

III.  Social  jealousies  connected  with  religion  scarcely  exist  in 
America,  and  one  notes  a  kindlier  feeling  between  all  denomina- 
tions, Roman  Catholics  included,  a  greater  readiness  to  work 
together  for  common  charitable  aims,  than  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  France  or  Germany,  or  between  Anglicans 
and  Nonconformists  in  England.  There  is  a  rivalry  between  the 
leading  denominations  to  extend  their  bounds,  to  erect  and  fill 
new  churches,  to  raise  great  sums  for  church  pur[>osos.  But  it 
is  a  friendly  rivalry,  which  does  not  provoke  bad  bloo<l.  becauw 
the  State  stands  neutral,  and  all  churches  have  a  free  field. 
There  is  much  less  mutual  exclusiveue.ss  than  in  any  other 
country,  except  perhaps  Scotland.  An  instance  may  be  found  in 
the  habit  of  exchanging  pulpits,  another  in  the  comparative 
frequency  with  which  persons  pass  from  one  denomination  to 
Another,  if  a  particular  clergyman  attracts  them,  or  if  they  settle 
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in  a  place  (liatant  frora  a  church  of  their  own  body.  One  often 
finds  members  of  the  same  family  belongiug  to  different  denomi- 
nations. Some  of  the  leading  bodies,  and  especially  the 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationaliats,  between  whose  doctrines 
there  exists  practically  no  difference,  have  been  wont,  eq>ecially 
in  the  West,  to  co-operate  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  ajiTtitJiniJ  'lot  to  plant  two  rival  churches  in  a  place  where  one 
will  suffice,  but  to  arrange  that  one  denomination  shall  s^t  up  \ta 
church,  and  the  other  advise  ita  adherents  to  join  and  support 
that  church. 

IV.  To  give  an  opinion  on  the  three  foregoing  questions  is 
incomparably  easier  than  to  say  whether  and  how  much  Chris- 
tianity has  gained  in  spiritual  purity  and  dignity  by  her  severance 
from  the  secular  power. 

Tliere  is  a  spiritual  gain  in  that  diminution  of  envy  malice 
and  iincharitablcness  between  the  clergj'  of  various  sects 
which  has  resulted  from  their  being  all  on  the  same  legal  level ; 
and  the  absence  both  of  these  faults  and  of  the  habit  of 
bringing  ecclesiastical  questions  into  secular  politics,  gives  the 
uncmy  less  occasion  to  blaspheme  than  he  is  apt  to  have  in 
Kurope.  Church  assemblies — synods,  conferences,  and  con- 
ventions—  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  conducted  with  better 
temper  and  more  good  sense  than  these  bodies  have  shown  in  the 
Old  World,  from  the  Council  of  Ephesus  down  to  and  in  our 
own  day.  But  in  America  as  elsewhere  some  young  men  outer 
the  clerical  profession  from  temporal  motives ;  some  laymen  join 
a  church  to  improve  their  social  or  even  their  business  position  ; 
some  country  pastors  look  out  for  city  cures,  and  justify  their 
leaving  a  poorer  flock  for  a  richer  by  talking  of  a  wider  sphoro 
of  usefulness.  The  desire  to  push  the  progress  uf  the  particular 
church  or  of  the  denomination  often  mingles  with  the  desire  to 
preach  the  gospel  more  widely ;  and  the  gospel  is  sometimes 
prc^^ched,  if  not  with  "respect  of  persons"  yet  with  less  faithful 
insistence  on  unpalatable  truths  than  the  moral  health  of  the 
commuiuty  requires. 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  dependence  of  the  minister  for 
his  support  on  his  congregation  docs  not  lower  him  in  their  eyes, 
nor  make  him  more  apt  to  flatter  the  leading  members  than  he 
is  in  established  churches.  If  he  is  personally  digniHcd  and 
unseltisli,  his  independence  will  be  in  no  danger.  But  whether 
the  voluntary  system,  which  no  doubt  makes  men  more  liberal 
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in  giving  for  the  support  of  religious  ordinances  among  them- 
selves and  of  missions  elsewhere,  tends  to  quicken  spiritual 
life,  and  to  keep  the  church  pure  and  undefiled,  free  from  the 
corrupting  influences  of  the  world,  is  another  matter,  on  which  a 
stranger  may  well  hesitate  to  speak  Those  Americans  whose 
opinion  I  have  inquired  are  unanimous  in  holding  that  in  this 
respect  also  the  fruits  of  freedom  have  been  good. 


CHAPTER  CIV 


TIIE    IKFLUKNOK   07   RELIGION 


To  convey  somft  impresaion  of  the  character  and  typo  which 
religion  has  tukea  in  America,  and  to  estimate  its  influence  as 
a  moral  and  spiritual  force,  is  an  infinitely  hai*der  task  than 
to  sketch  the  salient  ecclesiastical  phenomena  of  the  country.  I 
approach  it  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and  do  not  profess  to 
give  anything  more  than  the  sifted  result  uf  answers  to  ijuestions 
addressed  to  many  competent  observers  belonging  to  varioua 
churches  or  to  none. 

An  obviously  important  point  to  determine  is  the  extent  to 
wbich  the  external  ministrations  of  religion  are  supplied  to  the 
people  and  used,  by  them.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  no  trust- 
worthy statistics  seem  attainable,  but  on  which  the  visitor's 
own  eyes  leave  him  in  little  doubt.  There  are  churclies  every- 
where, and  everywhere  equally  :  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country,  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  quiet  nooks  of  New  England, 
in  the  settlements  which  have  spning  up  along  railroads  in  the 
West.  It  is  only  in  the  very  roughest  parts  of  the  West, 
and  especially  in  the  region  of  mining  camps,  that  they  are 
wanting,  and  the  want  is  but  temporary,  for  "  home  missionary  " 
societies  are  quickly  in  the  field,  and  provide  the  ministrations 
of  religion  even  to  thifi  migratory  population.  In  many  a  town 
of  moderate  size  one  finds  a  church  for  every  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, as  was  the  case  with  Dayton,  in  Ohio,  which,  when  it  had 
40,000  people,  had  just  forty  churches. 

Denominational  rivalry  has  counted  for  something  in  the 
rapid  creation  of  churches  in  the  newly  setUed  West  and  their 
multiplication  everywhere  else.  Small  churches  are  Bometimes 
maintained  out  of  pride  when  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  bo 
united  with  other  congregations  of  the  same  body.  But  the 
attendance  is  generally  good.     In  cities  of  moderate  aize^  aA  ^^^ 
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as  in  small  towns  and  coantry  places,  a  stranger  is  told  that  the 
bulk  of  the  native  American  population  go  to  church  at  least  once 
every  Sunday.  In  the  great  cities  the  proportion  of  those  who 
attend  is  far  smaller,  but  whether  or  no  as  small  as  in  English 
cities  no  one  could  tell  me.  One  is  much  struck  by  the  habit  of 
church-going  in  the  more  settled  [larts  of  the  Far  West  where  the 
people,  being  uew-comers,  might  be  supposed  to  be  less  under  the 
sway  of  habit  and  convention.  California  is  an  exception,  and 
is  the  Stale  supposed  to  be  least  affected  by  religious  influences. 
But  in  the  chief  city  of  Oregon  I  found  that  a  person,  and 
especially  a  lady,  who  did  not  belong  to  some  church  and  attend 
it  pretty  regularly,  would  be  looked  askance  on.  She  need  not 
actually  lose  caste,  but  the  fact  would  excite  surprise  and  regret; 
and  her  disquieted  friends  would  put  some  pressure  upon  her  to 
enrol  herself  as  a  church  member. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  it  was,  or  the  Sunday  as  it 
is  now  more  usually,  called,  furnishes  another  teat  Although 
the  strictness  of  Puritan  practice  has  di.sappoared,  even  in  New 
England,  the  American  part  of  the  rural  population,  especially  in 
the  South,  refrains  from  amusement  as  well  as  from  work.^  It 
IB  otherwise  with  the  Germans;  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  their  example  has  brought  in  laxity  as  regards  amuse- 
ment. Such  cities  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and 
San  Francisco  have  a  Sunday  quite  unlike  that  of  New  England, 

'  An  interesting  samni&ry  of  the  laws  for  the  observance  of  SontUy  may  be 
found  In  a  papor  read  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Yoang  at  the  Third  Annual  HoeliDg  of 
tb*>  Aoitiricau  Bar  Aasociatioa  (1830).  These  laws,  which  s«eiu  to  exist  in  uveiy 
BtatQ,  are  in  many  cases  very  strict,  forbidding  all  labour,  except  works  of 
DecBMiity  and  mercy,  and  in  many  cases  forbidding  alsu  tniT«lliiig  and  nearly 
erery  kind  of  amusenieut.  Vermont  and  8onth  Carolina  seem  to  go  farthest  in 
this  direction.  The  former  prescribe,  under  a  fliie  of  $2,  that  no  one  shall  "  visit 
from  house  to  house,  except  from  motires  of  humanity  or  charity,  or  travel  from 
midnight  of  Saturday  to  midnight  of  Sunday,  or  hold  or  attend  any  Itall  or  dancei 
or  UM  any  game,  sport,  or  play,  or  resort  to  any  house  of  entertainment  for 
amusomcnt  or  recreation." 

In  Indiana,  where  all  labour  and  "engaging  in  one's  usual  avocation  "  are  |>ro- 
hihited,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Courts  that  ".celling  a  cigar  to  one  who  haa  oon- 
tracted  the  haUt  of  smoking  is  a  work  of  necessity. " 

South  Carolina  windn  Dp  a  minute  series  of  prohibitions  by  ordering  all  per-. 
NUB  to  apply  themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  day  by  exercising  tbemselrea 
thereon  in  the  duties  of  piety  and  true  religion.  It  ueed  hardly  be  said  that 
then  laws  are  practioally  obsolete,  except  so  far  as  they  for})id  ordinary  and  un- 
necessary troific  and  labour.  To  that  extent  thoy  are  »upportv^l  by  public  sentl- 
meat,  and  are  justified  as  being  in  the  nature  not  somnch  of  roligioua  as  of  socially 
and  economically  usefol  regnlationa. 
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and  more  rc3orabIing  what  one  finds  in  Germany  or  France. 
Nowhere  however  does  one  see  the  shops  oi>en  or  ordinary  work 
done.  On  many  railroads  there  are  few  Sunday  trains,  and 
museums  are  in  many  cities  closed  But  in  two  respects  the 
practice  is  more  lax  than  in  Great  Britain.  Moat  of  tlie  leading 
newspapers  publish  Sunday  editions^  wliich  contain  a  great  deal 
of  general  readable  matter,  stories,  gossip,  and  so  forth,  over  and 
above  the  news  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  great  cities  theatres  are 
now  open  on  Sunday  evenings.* 

The  interest  in  theological  questions  is  less  keen  than  it  was 
in  New  England  a  century  ago,  but  keener  than  it  has  generally 
been  in  England  since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  great 
deal  of  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  average  family  has  a  religious 
tinge,  being  supplied  in  religious  or  semi-religious  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines.  In  many  parts  of  the  West  the  old  pro- 
blems of  predestination,  reprobation,  and  election  continue  to  be 
discussed  by  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  their  leisure  moments 
with  the  old  eagerness,  and  give  a  sombre  tinge  to  their  views 
of  religion.  The  ordinary  man  knows  the  Bible  better,  and 
takes  up  an  allusion  to  it  more  quickly  than  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  though  perhaps  not  better  than  the  ordinary 
Scot-chman.  Indeed  I  may  say  once  for  all  that  the  native 
American  in  everything  concerning  theology  reminds  one  much 
more  of  Scotland  than  of  England,  although  in  the  general  cast 
and  turn  of  his  mind  he  is  far  more  English  thau  Scotch.  It  is 
hard  to  state  any  general  view  as  to  the  substance  of  pulpit 
teaching,  because  the  difterences  between  different  denominations 
are  marked  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  tendency  has  been,  alike  among 
Congregfttionalifits,  Baptists,  Nortliern  Presbyterians,  and  Episco- 
palians, for  sermons  to  be  less  metaphysical  and  less  markedly 
doctrinal  than  formerly,  and  to  become  either  expository  or  else  of 
a  practical  and  hortatory  character.  This  is  less  the  case  among 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  South,  who  are  more  stringently  ortho- 
dox, and  in  all  respects  more  conservative  than  their  bretliren  of 
the  NortL  The  discussion  of  the  leading  theological  questions 
of  the  day,  such  as  those  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
relation  of  natural  science  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the 
existence  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  goes  on 

^  Oue  htars  that  it  ifl  now  becoming  the  cnstom  to  muke  n  week's  eugngoniont 
of  an  operatic  or  theatrical  company— there  are  many  trat'oning  the  coootry — 
begin  on  Sunday  Instead  of,  aa  fonnerly,  on  Monday  night. 
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much  as  in  England.  Some  of  the  leading  reviews  and  maga- 
zines publish  articles  on  these  subjects,  which  are  read  more 
widely  thim  corresponding  articles  in  England,  but  do  not,  1 
think,  absorb  any  more  of  tho  thought  and  attention  of  the 
average  educated  man  and  woman. 

Whether  scepticism  makes  any  sensible  advance  either  iu 
affecting  a  larger  number  of  minds,  or  in  cutting  more  deeply 
at  tho  roots  of  their  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  is  a  question 
which  it  is  to-day  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  to  answer 
even  as  re;j;ards  his  own  country.  There  are  many  phenomena 
in  every  {Kirt  of  Europe  which  appear  to  indic^ite  that  it  does 
advance ;  there  are  others  which  point  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Much  more  difficult,  then,  must  it  be  for  a  strauger  to  ex]>ress 
a  positive  opinion  as  regards  America  on  this  gravest  of  all 
subjects  of  inquiry.  The  conditions  of  England  and  America 
appear  to  me  very  similar,  and  whatever  tendency  prevails  in 
either  country  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the  other.  The  mental 
habits  of  the  peoi>le  are  the  same  ;  tlieii*  fundamental  religious 
conceptions  are  the  same,  except  that  those  who  prize  a  visible 
Church  and  bow  to  her  authority  are  relatively  fewer  among 
American  Protestants ;  their  theological  literature  is  the  same. 
In  discussing  a  theological  question  with  an  American  one  never 
feels  that  slight  difference  of  point  of  view,  or,  so  to  speak,  of 
mental  atmosphere,  which  is  sure  to  crop  up  in  talking  to  a 
Frencbniun  or  an  ludian,  or  even  to  a  German.  Considerations 
of  speculative  argument,  considei-ations  of  religious  feeling,  affect 
the  two  nations  in  the  same  way :  tho  course  of  their  religions 
history  is  not  likely  to  diverge.  If  there  be  a  difference  at  all 
in  their  present  attitude,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  this,  that 
whereas  Americans  are  more  frequently  disposed  to  treat  minor 
issues  in  a  bold  and  free  spirit,  they  are  more  apt  to  recoil  from 
blank  negation.  As  an  American  once  said  to  me — they  are  apt 
to  put  serious  views  into  familiar  words — "We  don't  mind 
going  a  good  way  along  the  plank,  but  we  like  to  stop  short  of 
the  jump-off." 

Whether  pronounced  theological  unbelief,  which  has  latterly 
been  preached  by  lectures  and  pamphlets  uith  a  freedom  un> 
known  even  thirty  years  ago,  has  made  substantial  progress 
among  the  thinking  part  of  the  working  class  is  a  question  on 
which  one  heai-s  the  most  oj)posite  statements.  I  have  soon 
statistics  which  purport  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  mem 
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of  Christian  churches  to  the  total  population  has  risen  in  the 
Prot-estant  churches  from  1  in  14  J  in  A.D.  1800  to  1  in  5  in 
A.D.  1880;  fiml  which  estimnte  the  number  of  communicants 
in  1880  at  12,000,000,  the  total  adult  population  in  that  year 
bein^'  taken  at  25,000,000.  But  onealso  hears  many  lamentations 
over  the  diminiahed  attendance  at  city  churches ;  and  in  ecclesi- 
astical circles  people  say,  just  as  they  say  in  England,  that  the 
great  problem  is  how  to  reach  the  massea.  The  most  probable 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  while  in  cities  like  New  York  and 
Chicat^o  the  bulk  of  the  humbler  classes  (except  the  Koman 
Cathnlicfi)  are  practically  heathen  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
London,  or  Liverpool,  or  Berlin,  the  proportion  of  working  men 
who  belong  to  some  religious  body  is  rather  larger  in  towns 
under  30,000  than  it  is  in  the  similar  towns  of  Great  Britain  or 
Gennony. 

In  the  cultivated  circles  of  the  great  cities  one  finds  a  good 
many  people,  as  one  does  in  England,  who  have  virtually  aban- 
doned Christianity  ;  and  in  most  of  the  smaller  cities  there  is 
said  to  be  a  knot  of  men  who  profess  agnosticism,  and  Borootimes 
have  a  meeting-place  where  secularist  lectureH  are  delivered. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  former  class  would  have  been  fewer  and 
more  reserved  ;  the  latter  would  scarcely  have  existed.  But  the 
relaxation  of  the  old  strictness  of  orthodoxy  has  not  diminislied 
the  zeal  of  the  various  churches,  nor  their  hold  upon  their 
adherents,  nor  their  attachment  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

This  zeal  and  attachment  happily  no  longer  show  themselves 
in  intolerance.  Except  in  small  places  in  the  West  or  8uuth, 
where  aggressive  scepticism  would  rouse  displeasure  and  might 
affect  a  man's  position  in  society,  everybody  is  as  free  in 
America  as  in  London  to  hold  and  express  any  views  he  pleases. 
Within  the  churches  themselves  there  is  an  unmistakable 
tendency  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  subscription  required  from 
clergymen.  Prosecutions  for  heresy  of  course  come  before 
church  courts,  since  no  civil  court  would  take  cognizance  of  such 
matters  unless  when  invoked  by  some  one  alleging  that  a  church 
court  had  given  a  decision,  or  a  church  autliority  had  taken  an 
executive  step,  which  prejudiced  him  in  some  civil  riglit,  and 
was  unjust  because  violating  an  obligation  contracted  with  him,* 

^cliuling  tho  cuK  in  which  t  church  court  bud  disreg&rdtMl  its  ovn  ngoja* 
liouM,  or  acted  in  violation  of  the  plniD  priodjilca  of  judieUl  iirocedura. 
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Such  prosecutions  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  sympathy  of  the 
public  is  usually  with  the  accused  minister^  and  tho  latitude 
allowed  to  divergence  from  the  old  etoudards  becomes  constantly 
IL'reater,  At  present  it  is  iu  the  Congregationalist  Church 
pretty  much  tlie  same  as  in  that  church  in  England  ;  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  North,  and  among  Baptists  and 
Alethodi-sta,  about  the  same  as  in  tho  unestablished  Prcsb^'tcrian 
Churches  of  Scotland.  Speaking  generally,  no  church  allows 
quite  so  much  latitude  either  in  doctrine  or  in  ritual  as  recent 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  beginning  from  the  **  Essays  and 
Revifws"  case,  have  allowed  to  tho  elei-gy  of  the  Anglican 
Establishment  in  England ;  but  I  could  not  gather  that  the 
clergy  of  the  various  Protestant  Ixtdies  feel  themselves  fettered, 
or  that  the  free  development  of  religious  thought  is  seriously 
checked,  except  in  the  South,  where  orthodoxy  is  rigid,  and 
forbids  a  clergyman  to  hold  Mr.  Darwin's  views  regarding  the 
descent  of  man.  A  pastor  who  begins  to  chafe  under  the 
fonnulai'ios  or  liturgy  of  his  denomination  would  be  expected  to 
leave  the  denomination  and  join  some  other  in  which  he  conld 
feel  more  at  home.  He  would  not  suffer  socially  by  doing 
80,  as  an  Anglican  clergymaa  possibly  might  in  the  like  caee  m 
England. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  every-day  religious  life  and  usages 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  differences  from  those  of  England 
or  Scotland  which  it  is  easy  to  feel  but  hanl  to  define  or  describe. 
There  is  rather  less  conventionalism  or  constraint  in  speaking  of 
religious  experiences,  less  of  a  formal  sepamtion  between  the 
chui-ch  and  the  world,  less  disposition  to  treat  the  clergy  as  a 
caste  and  expect  them  to  conform  to  a  standard  not  prescribed 
for  the  layman,^  1*«8  reticence  about  sacred  things,  perhaps  less 
sense  of  the  refinement  with  which  sacred  things  ought  to  be 
surrounded.  The  letting  by  auction  of  sittings  in  a  popular 
church,  though  I  tliink  very  rare,  excites  less  disapproval  than 
it  would  in  Earope.  Some  fashionable  churches  are  supplied 
with  Bofas,  carpets,  and  the  other  comforts  of  a  drawing-room : 
a  well-trained  choir  is  provided,  and  the  congregation  would  not 
think  of  spoiling  the  performance  by  joining  in   the  singing. 

^  Although  total  abstincDCti  U  moch  more  gonenlly  expected  from  &  clergynuui 
than  it  would  be  in  Great  firit&in.  In  most  dcnoiiiiiution5,  including  B«ptuta 
aad  Hetbodioti,  OongfcgatioiulUts  «ad  Ptesbyteriam,  it  U  pnctlcftUjr  luivvnal 
ftntong  the  clergy. 
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The  social  side  of  church  life  is  more  fnlly  developed  than  in 
Protestant  Europe.  A  congregation,  particularly  among  the 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists,  is  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  societies,  literary  and  recreative  as  well  as  religious 
and  philanthropic,  which  not  only  stimulate  charitable  work, 
but  bring  the  poorer  and  richer  members  into  friendly  relations 
with  one  another,  and  form  a  large  part  of  the  social  enjoyments 
of  the  young  people,  keeping  them  out  of  harm's  way,  and  giving 
them  a  means  of  forming  acquaintances.  Often  a  sort  of  in- 
formal evening  party,  called  a  "  sociable,"  is  given  once  a  month, 
at  which  all  ages  and  classes  meet  on  an  easy  footing.^  Religion 
seems  to  associate  itself  better  with  the  interests  of  the  young 
in  America,  and  to  have  come  within  the  last  forty  years  to 
wear  a  less  forbidding  countenance  than  it  has  generally  done 
in  Britain,  or  at  least  among  Elnglish  Nonconformists  and  in  the 
churches  of  Scotland. 

A  still  more  peculiar  feature  of  tho  American  churches  is  the 
propensity  to  what  may  be  called  Revivalism  which  some  of 
them,  and  especially  the  Methodist  churches,  show.  That 
exciting  preaching  and  those  external  demonstrations  of  feeling 
which  have  occAsionally  appeared  in  Britain,  have  long  been 
chronic  there,  apijeuring  chi»*tly  in  the  form  of  the  camp-meoting, 
a  gathering  of  people  usually  in  the  woods  or  on  the  sea-shore, 
where  open-air  preaching  goes  on  perhapa  for  days  together. 
One  hears  many  stories  about  these  camp-meetings,  not  always 
to  their  credit,  wliich  agree  at  least  in  tliis  that  they  exercise  a 
powerful  even  if  transient  influence  upon  the  humbler  classes 
who  flock  to  them.  In  the  West  they  have  been  serviceable  in 
evangelizing  districts  whore  few  regular  churches  had  yet  been 
estiiblislicd.  In  the  East  and  South  it  is  now  chiefly  among  the 
humbler  classes,  and  of  course  stiil  more  among  tho  negroes, 
that  they  flourish.  All  denominations  are  more  prone  to 
emotionalism  in  religion,  and  have  less  reserve  in  diBpla)'ing  1% 
than  in  England  or  Scotland.  I  remember  in  1870  to  have 
been  a  passenger  by  one  of  the  splendid  steamers  which  ply 

^  Evea  (Udc«s  may  be  given,  bat  not  bjr  all  deuominAtions.  Wben  soms  yeura 
ago  a  Presbyterian  conjTre[;atioD  lo  a  great  Weatwu  city  wm  giving  a  "  roceptiou  " 
in  honour  of  the  openiiiur  of  iti  new  Church  fiuLlding— prosperous  chnrcUes  olwaya 
have  a  buililmp  with  a  b«1  of  roonu  for  meeting* — the  verton  (u  be  ii  callvl  in 
Amerioi),  who  had  come  from  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  Baal, 
observed,  as  he  sttrveysd  the  ipaclous  hall,  "  What  a  pity  you  are  not  Epia- 
oopallans  ;  yon  might  have  given  a  boU  in  this  room  1*' 
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BloDg  the  Sound   between   Neir   York  and  Fall  Birer,      A 

Unitarian  Congres  was  being  he]d  in  New  York,  and  a  com- 
pany  of  New  England  Unitarians  were  going  to  attend  it 
Kow  New  England  Unitarians  are  of  all  Americans  perhaps 
the  moat  staid  and  aober  in  their  thoughts  and  habits,  the  least 
moHned  to  *  demoastrative  ezpreflfiion  of  their  faith.  This 
company,  however,  installed  itself  roand  the  piano  in  the  great 
saloon  of  the  vessel  and  sang  hymns,  hymns  full  of  effusion,  for 
nearly  two  boors,  many  of  the  other  passengers  joining,  and  all 
looking  on  with  sympathy.  Our  English  party  assumed  at  first 
that  the  Bingen  belonged  to  some  Methodist  body,  in  which  case 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  remark  except  the  attitude  of 
the  bystanders.     But  they  were  Unitarians. 

European  travellers  have  in  one  point  greatly  ezaggeimted 
the  differences  between  their  own  continent  and  the  United 
States.  They  have  represented  the  latter  &$  pre-eminently  a 
land  of  Btrange  sects  and  abnormal  religious  developmenta. 
Such  sects  and  developments  there  certainly  are,  but  they  play 
no  greater  part  in  the  whole  life  of  the  n:ition  than  similar  sects 
do  in  Germany  and  England,  far  less  than  the  various  dissenting 
communities  do  in  Russia.  The  Mormons  have  drawn  the  eyea 
of  the  world  becauao  they  have  attempted  to  form  a  sort  of 
religious  commonwealth,  and  have  revived  one  ancient  practice 
which  modem  ethics  condemn.  But  the  Mormon  church  in 
chiefly  recniiuid  from  Europe :  one  finda  few  native  Americans 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  those  few  from  among  the  poor  whites  of 
the  South.  ^  The  Shakers  are  an  interesting  and  well-conducted 
folk,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them :  and  of  the  other  com- 
munistic religious  bodies  one  hears  more  in  Europe  than  in 
America.  Here  and  there  some  strange  little  sect  emerges  and 
lives  for  a  few  years  ;*  but  in  a  country  seething  with  religious 
emotion,  and  whose  conditions  seem  to  tempt  to  new  departures 
and   experiments  of   all  kinds,  the   philosophic  traveller  may 

'  Boms  Southern  States  punish  the  preeching  of  Mormonlsm. 

'  Hear  Walla  Walla  In  WaJihlogton  Territory  I  came  aerou  a  carioui  little  sect 
formed  by  a  Welahman  vho  Tell  Into  tranoM  and  dulivered  revelations.  He  bnd. 
two  aonn,  and  awurted  oiie  of  thinn  to  be  aa  iucairuation  of  Christ,  and  tlie  othtfT 
of  St.  John  BaptiHt,  and  gathered  about  finy  dinciplen,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
form  into  a  society  faavink*  all  things  in  common.  However,  both  tliu  children  i 
died;  and  in  1861  mo»t  of  his  disciplefl  hnd  deserted  him.  I'robably  such- 
phenontena  ore  not  nncommon  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  proDencss  to  snpentitioB 
oronng  the  lem  edac^ited  Weatema,  eapecially  the  immigrants  from  Eoropei  Thay- 
lead  a  noliUry  life  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  natore. 


rather  wonder  that  men  bare  stood  so  generally  upon  the  old 
pathfl. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Christianity  has  in  the  United 
States  maintained,  so  far  as  externals  go,  iU>  authority  and 
dignity,  planting  its  houses  of  worship  all  over  the  country  and 
raising  enormous  revenues  from  its  adherents.  Such  a  position 
of  apparent  influence  might,  however,  rest  upon  ancient  habit 
and  convention,  and  imply  no  dominion  over  the  souls  of  men. 
The  Konian  Empire  in  the  days  of  Augtistus  was  covered  from 
end  to  end  with  superb  temples  to  many  gods :  the  priests  were 
numerous  and  wealthy,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  State : 
processions  retiiined  their  pomp,  and  sacrifices  drew  crowds  of 
admiring  worshippers.  But  the  old  religions  had  lost  their  hold 
on  the  belief  of  the  educated  and  on  the  conscience  of  all  classes. 
If  thercforo  we  desire  to  know  what  place  Cbnsbianity  realty  fills 
in  America,  and  how  far  it  gives  stability  to  the  commonwealth, 
wo  must  inquire  how  far  it  governs  the  liJFe  and  moulds  the  mind 
of  the  country. 

Such  an  inquiry  may  address  itself  to  two  points.  It  may 
examine  into  the  influence  which  religion  has  on  the  conduct  of 
the  people,  on  their  moral  standard  and  the  way  they  conform 
themselves  thereto.  And  it  may  ask  how  far  religion  touches 
land  gilds  the  imagination  of  the  people,  redeeming  their  lives 
from  commonness,  and  bathing  their  souls  in  "the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

In  works  of  active  beneficence  no  country  has  surpassed,  per- 
haps none  has  equalled,  the  United  States.  Not  only  are  the 
sums  collected  for  all  sorts  of  philanthropic  purposes  larger  re- 
latively to  the  wealth  of  America  than  in  any  European  country, 
but  the  amount  of  personal  interest  shown  in  good  works  and 
personal  effort  devoted  to  them  seems  to  a  Euiopean  visitor  to 
■exceed  what  he  knows  at  home.  How  much  of  this  interest  and 
effort  would  be  given  were  no  religious  motive  present  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Not  all,  but  I  think  nearly  all  of  it,  is  in  fact 
given  by  religious  people,  and,  as  they  themselves  suppose,  under 
a  religious  impulse.  This  religious  impulse  is  less  frequently 
than  in  England  a  sectarian  impulse,  for  all  Protestants,  and  to 
some  extent  Roman  Catholics  also,  are  wont  to  join  hands  for 
most  works  of  benevolence. 

The  ethical  standard  of  the  average  man  is  of  course  the 
Christian  standard,  modified  to  some  slight  extent  by  the  cIt- 
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eumstancefl  of  American  life,  which  have  been  different  from 
those  of  Protestant  Europe.  The  average  man  has  not  thought 
^of  any  otlier  standard,  and  religious  teaching,  though  it  has  b^ 
~«omc  leRs  definite  and  Icbs  dogmatic,  is  atill  to  him  the  aouroe 
vrbence  he  believes  himself  to  have  drawn  his  ideas  of  duty  and 
conduct  In  Puritan  days  there  must  have  been  some  little 
conscious  and  much  more  unconscious  hypocrisy,  the  profession 
of  religion  being  universal,  and  the  exactitude  of  practice  re- 
quired by  opinion,  and  even  by  law,  being  above  what  ordinary 
human  nature  seema  capable  of  attaining.  The  fault  of  anti- 
nomianiam  which  uiwsd  to  bo  charged  on  high  Calvinists  is  now 
sometimes  charged  on  those  who  become,  under  tlie  influence  of 
revivals,  extreme  emotionalists  in  religion.  But  taking  the 
native  Americans  as  a  whole,  no  people  seems  to-day  less  open 
to  the  charge  of  pharisaism  or  hypocrisy.  They  are  perhaps 
ither  more  prone  to  the  opposite  error  of  good-natured  indul- 
gence to  offences  of  which  they  are  not  themselves  guilty. 

That  there  is  less  crime  among  native  Americans  than  among 
the  foreign  born  is  a  point  not  to  be  greatly  pressed,  for  it  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  the  poorer  and  mora 
ignorant  part  of  the  population.  If,  however,  we  take  matters 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  penal  law,  the  general  im- 
pression of  those  who  have  lived  long  both  in  Protestant  Europe 
and  in  America  geems  to  be  that  as  respects  voracity,  temperance, 
the  purity  of  domestic  life,^  tenderness  to  children  and  the  weak, 
and  general  kindliness  of  bohanour,  the  native  Americans  stand 
rather  higher  than  either  the  English  or  the  GermanR.'  And 
those  whose  opinion  I  am  quoting  seem  generally,  though  not 
oniversally,  disposed  to  think  that  the  influence  of  religious 
belief,  which  may  survive  in  its  effect  upon  the  character  when 
a  man  has  dropped  his  cormection  with  any  religious  body,  counts 
for  a  good  deal  in  this,  and  is  a  more  consciously  present  and 
active  force  than  in  the  two  countries  I  have  referred  ta 

'  The  great  frequency  of  divorc«  In  some  States — there  a.n  >pots  vben  the 
proportion  of  divorces  to  mnrriAgra  is  1  to  7 — does  not  appear  to  betoicen  im- 
morality, but  to  bo  <lue  to  the  cxtrenie  futility  with  whi^h  the  Uw  oJlowi  one  or 
both  of  a  ruftrried  pair  to  indulge  tlit-ir  c&price.  Divorce  \k  said  to  be  mncb  Icm 
frequent  iu  proportion  among  the  middle  and  upper  tban  amoag  the  humbler 
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*  TbiB  would  not  be  lald  un  regards  cooiDiGrrJa]  upriKhtness,  tn  which  respect 
the  United  BUtee  stand  on  no  higher  lerel  than  Eiiglau'l  and  Germany,  and  poo- 


•tbly  belov  France  luid  Scandinavia. 
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If  we  ask  how  far  religion  exorU  a  stimulating  influence  on 
the  thought  and  imagination  of  a  nation,  we  are  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  is  the  condition  of  mankind  whore 
no  such  influence  is  prt^seut.  There  has  never  been  a  civilized 
nation  without  a  religion,  and  though  many  highly  civilised 
individual  men  live  without  it,  they  are  so  obviously  the  children 
of  a  state  of  eentimont  and  thought  in  which  religion  has  been  a 
powerful  factor,  that  no  one  can  conjecture  what  a  race  of  men 
would  be  like  who  had  during  several  generations  believed  them- 
selves to  bo  the  highest  beings  in  the  universe,  or  at  least  entirely 
out  of  relation  to  any  oUier  higher  beiugft,  and  to  be  therewithal 
destined  to  no  kind  of  existence  after  death.  Some  may  hold 
that  respect  for  public  opinion,  sympathy,  an  interest  in  the  future 
of  mankind,  would  do  for  such  a  people  what  religion  has  done 
in  the  past;  or  that  thoy  might  even  be,  aa  Lucretius  ex- 
pected, the  happier  for  the  extinction  of  possible  BU])ernatural 
terrors.  Others  may  hold  that  life  would  seem  narrow  and  in- 
significant, and  that  the  wings  of  imagination  would  droop  in  a 
universe  felt  to  be  void.  All  that  need  bo  here  said  is  that  a 
people  with  comparatively  liitio  around  it  in  the  way  of  historic 
memories  and  associations  to  touch  its  emotion,  a  people  whose 
energy  is  chiefly  absorbed  in  commerce  and  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  its  territory,  a  peoi)le  consumed  by  a 
feverish  activity  that  gives  little  opportunity  for  reflection  or  for 
the  contemplation  of  nature,  seems  most  of  all  to  need  to  liave  ita 
horizon  widened,  its  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  touched,  by  what- 
ever calls  it  away  from  the  busy  world  of  sight  and  sound  into 
the  stillness  of  faith  and  meditation.  A  peru&al  of  the  literature 
which  the  ordinary  American  of  the  educated  farming  and 
working  class  reads,  and  a  study  of  the  kind  of  literature 
which  those  Americans  who  are  least  coloured  by  European  in- 
fluences produce,  lead  me  to  think  that  the  Bible  and  Christian 
theology  altogether  do  more  in  the  way  of  forming  the  imagina- 
tive background  to  an  average  American  view  of  the  world  of 
man  and  nature  than  they  do  in  modern  Protestant  Europe. 

No  one  is  so  thoughtless  as  not  to  sometimes  ask  himself 
what  would  befall  mankind  if  the  solid  fabric  of  belief  on  which 
their  morality  has  hitherto  rested,  or  at  least  been  deemed  by  them 
to  rest,  were  suddenly  to  break  up  and  vanish  under  the  influence 
of  new  views  of  nature,  as  the  ice-fields  split  and  melt  when  they 
have  floated  down  into  a  warmer  sea.      Morality  with  telL^xv 
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for  its  sanction  has  hithorto  btvon  the  basis  of  social  polity, 
except  undor  military  despotiBms :  would  morality  be  so  fox 
weakened  as  to  make  social  polity  instable  7  and  if  so,  wo\ild  a 
reign  of  violence  return  ?  In  Europe  this  question  does  not  seem 
urgent,  because  in  Europe  the  physical  force  of  armed  mon  which 
maintains  order  is  usually  conspicuous,  and  becaiiae  obedience  to 
authority  is  everywhere  in  Eui'ope  matter  of  ancient  habit,  hav*ing 
come  down  little  impaired  from  ages  when  men  obeyed  without 
asking  for  a  reason.  But  in  America,  the  whole  system  of 
government  seems  to  rest  not  on  armed  force,  but  on  the  will  of 
the  numerical  majority,  a  majority  most  of  whom  might  well 
think  that  its  overthrow  would  be  for  them  a  gain.  So  some- 
times, standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great  American  city,  and 
watching  the  throngs  of  eager  figures  streaming  hither  and 
thither,  marking  the  sharp  contrasts  of  poverty  and  wealth,  an 
increasing  mass  of  wretchedness  and  an  increasing  display  of 
luxury,  knowing  that  before  long  a  hundred  millions  of  men  will 
bo  living  between  ocean  and  ocean  under  this  one  government — a 
government  which  their  own  hand^  have  made,  and  which  they 
feel  to  be  the  work  of  their  own  hands — one  is  startled  by  the 
thought  of  what  might  befall  this  huge  yet  delicate  fabric  of 
laws  and  commerce  and  social  institutions  were  the  foundations 
it  has  rested  on  to  crumble  away.  Suppose  that  all  these  men 
ceased  to  believe  that  there  was  any  jx)wer  a1x)ve  them,  any 
future  before  them,  anything  in  heaven  or  earth  but  what  their 
senses  told  them  of ;  8Uj)pose  that  their  consciousness  of  indi- 
vidxial  force  and  responsibility,  already  dwarfed  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  multitude,  and  the  fatalistic  submission 
it  engender,  were  further  weakened  by  the  feeling  that  their 
swiftly  fleeting  life  was  rounded  by  a  perpetual  sleep — 

Soles  occidore  ct  rmlire  poaaunt : 
Nohis,  quum  Kttnel  ocoidit  brevia  lux 
Nox  est  perpetna  una  dormienda. 

Would  the  moi'al  code  stand  unshaken,  and  with  it  the  reverence 
for  law,  the  sense  of  duty  towards  the  community,  and  even 
towards  the  generations  yet  to  come  1  Would  men  say  "  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  "  i  Or  would  custom,  and 
sympathy,  and  a  perception  of  the  advantages  which  stable 
government  offers  to  the  citizens  as  a  whole,  and  which  orderly 
self-restraint  offers  to  each  one,  replace  supernatural  sanctions 
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and  hold  in  check  the  violeDce  of  znaAses  and  the  self-indulgent 
imptilaes  of  the  individual  t  History,  if  she  cannot  give  a  com- 
plete unfiwer  to  tliia  question,  tells  us  that  hitherto  civilized 
society  has  rested  on  religion,  and  that  free  government  has 
prospered  best  among  religious  peoples, 

America  is  no  douht  the  country  in  which  intellectual  move- 
ments work  most  swiftly  upon  the  masses,  and  the  country  in 
which  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  invisible  might  produce  the  com- 
pletest  revolution,  because  it  is  the  country  where  men  have 
been  least  wont  to  revere  anything  in  the  visible  world.  Yet 
America  seems  as  unlikely  to  drift  from  her  ancient  moorings  as 
any  country  of  the  Old  World.  It  was  religious  zeal  and  the 
religious  conscience  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  New 
England  colonics  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago — those  colonies 
whose  spirit  has  in  such  a  large  measure  passed  into  the  whole 
nation.  Religion  and  conscience  have  been  a  constantly  active 
force  in  the  American  commonwealth  ever  since,  not  indeed 
strong  enough  to  avert  many  moral  and  political  evils,  yet  at  the 
worst  times  inspiring  a  minority  with  a  courage  and  aixiour  by 
which  moral  and  political  evOs  have  been  held  at  bay,  and  in 
the  long  run  generally  overcome. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  monarchies  live  by  honour  and  re- 
publics by  virtue.  The  more  democratic  republics  become,  the 
XDore  the  masses  grow  conscious  of  their  own  power,  the  more  do 
ey  need  to  live,  not  only  by  patriotism,  but  by  reverence  and 
self-control,  and  the  more  essential  to  their  well-being  are  those 
flourcea  whence  reverence  and  self-control  How. 
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It  biis  been  well  siiid  that,  the  position  which  women  hold 
country  is,  if  not  a  complete  test,  yet  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the 
progress  it  hius  made  in  civilization.  When  one  compares  nomad 
man  with  settled  man,  heathen  man  with  Christiim  man,  the 
ancient  world  with  the  modem,  the  Eastern  world  with  the 
Western,  it  is  plain  that  in  every  case  the  advance  in  pablic 
order,  in  materia!  comfort,  in  wealth,  in  decency  and  reBnement 
of  manners,  among  the  whole  population  of  a  country — for  in 
these  matters  one  must  liot  look  merely  at  the  upper  class — 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  greater  respect  for  women,  by  a 
greater  freedom  accorded  to  them,  by  a  fuller  participation  on 
their  part  in  the  best  work  of  the  world.  Americans  are  fond 
of  pointing,  and  can  with  perfect  justice  point,  to  the  position 
their  women  hold  as  an  evidence  of  the  high  level  their  civiliza- 
tion has  reached.  Certainly  nothing  in  the  coimtry  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  peculiar  ty])e  their  civilization  has  taken. 

The  subject  may  be  regained  in  bo  many  aspects  that  it  is 
convenient  to  take  up  each  sepai'ately. 

As  respects  the  legal  rights  of  women,  those,  of  course,  de]>cnd 
on  the  legislative  enactments  of  each  State  of  the  Union,  for  in 
no  case  has  the  matter  been  left  under  the  rigour  of  the  common 
law.  With  much  diversity  in  minor  details,  the  general  principles 
of  the  law  are  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  States  similar.  Women 
have  been  placed  in  an  equality  with  men  as  respects  all  private 
rights.  Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  have  long  since 
obtained  full  control  of  their  property,  whether  obtained  by  gift 
or  descent,  or  by  their  own  labour.  This  has  be«n  deemed  so 
important  a  point  that,  instead  of  being  left  to  ordinary'  legislar 
tion,  it  has  in  several  States  been  directly  enacted  by  the  jjeople 
in  the  Constitution.    Women  have  in  most,  though  perhaps  not  in 
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all,  States  righta  of  guaniianfihip  over  their  children  which  the 
law  of  England  denied  to  them  till  the  Act  of  1886.  Tlio  law 
of  divorce  is  in  some  States  far  from  satisfactory,  hut  it  always 
aims  at  doing  equal  justice  as  between  hushanda  and  wives. 
Special  protection  as  respects  hours  of  labour  is  given  to  women 
by  the  laws  of  many  States,  and  a  good  deal  of  recent  legislation 
has  been  passed  with  intent  to  benefit  them,  though  not  always 
by  well  choRen  means. 

Women  have  made  their  way  into  most  of  the  professions 
more  largely  than  in  Europe.  In  many  of  the  Northern  cities 
they  practise  as  physicians,  and  seem  to  have  found  little  or  no 
prejudice  to  overcome.  Medical  schools  have  been  provided  for 
them  in  some  universities.  It  was  lese  easy  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  bar,  yet  several  have  secured  this,  and  the  number  seems 
to  increase.  They  mostly  devote  themselves  to  the  attorney's 
part  of  the  work  rather  than  to  court  practice.  One  edits,  or 
lately  edited,  the  Illinois  Imw  Jouxnal  witli  great  acceptance. 
Several  have  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  though,  I  think, 
only  in  what  may  be  called  the  minor  sects,  not  in  any  of  the 
five  or  six  great  denominations,  whose  spirit  is  more  conservative. 
Several  have  obtained  success  as  professional  lecturers.  One 
hears  little  of  them  in  engineering  and  in  journalism.  They  are 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  ofiices  of  hotels,  but  many,  more  than 
in  England,  are  employed  as  clorkB  or  secretaries,  both  in  some 
of  the  Government  departments,  and  by  telegraphic  and  other 
companies,  as  well  as  in  publishing  houses  and  other  kinds  of 
business  where  physical  strength  is  not  needed.  They  form  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  teachers  in  public  schools  for  hoys  aa 
well  as  for  girls,  and  are  thought  to  be  better  teachei-s,  at  least  for 
the  younger  sort,  than  men  are.*  No  class  prejudice  forbids  the 
daughters  of  clergymen  or  lawyers  of  the  beat  standing  to  teach 
in  elementary  schools.  Taking  one  thing  with  another,  it  is 
easier  for  women  to  find  a  career,  to  obtain  remunerative  work 
of  an  intellectual  as  of  a  commercial  or  mechanical  kind,  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  Popular  sentiment  is  entirely  in  favour  of 
giving  them  every  chance,  as  witness  the  new  Constitutions  of 
several  Western  States  which  expressly  provide  that  thfy  shall 

'  The  total  ntuuber  of  teachers  is  given  by  the  U.S.  Burean  of  Education 
Report  for  1887  at  104,249  men  and  191,439  women.  Aa  men  aro  in  n  majority 
in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Indiana,  the  preponderance  of  women  In  the 
Northern  States  generally  is  very  gnat. 
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professions  or  employmente 
borne  so  conspicuous  a  par 
pruznotion  of  moral  and  pbilantbropic  causes.  They  were  among 
the  earliest,  most  zealous,  and  most  effectire  apostles  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  They  have  taken  an  equally  active  share  in 
the  temperance  agitation.  Not  only  has  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  \vith  its  numerous  branches  been  the  most 
powerful  agency  directed  against  the  traffic  in  intoxicants,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Western  States,  but  individual  women  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  struggle  with  cxtraordinar>'  zeal.  Some 
years  ago,  during  what  was  called  the  women's  whisky  war,  they 
forced  their  way  into  the  drinking  saloons,  bearded  the  dealers, 
adjured  the  tipplers  to  come  out  At  elections  in  which  the 
Prohibitionist  issue  is  prumiuoiit,  ladies  will  sometimes  assemble 
outside  the  polls  and  sing  hymns  at  the  voters.  Their  services 
in  dealing  with  pauperism,  with  charities  and  reformatorj'  in- 
atitubions,  have  been  inestimable.  In  New  York  three  or  four 
yean  ago,  when  an  Act  was  needed  for  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  the  charities,  it  was  a  lady  (l>^longing  to  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  families  in  the  country)  who  went  to  Albany, 
and  by  placing  the  case  forcibly  before  the  State  legislature 
there,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  required  measure.  The 
Charity  Organization  societies  of  the  great  cities  are  very  largely 
managed  by  ladies ;  and  the  freedom  they  enjoy,  coupled  witi  a 
knowledge  of  business,  leas  frequently  fotmd  among  European 
women,  makes  them  invaluable  agents  in  this  work,  which  the 
growth  of  a  pauper  class  renders  djily  more  important.  So  too 
when  it  became  necessary  after  the  war  to  find  teachers  for  the 
negroes  in  the  institutions  founded  for  their  benefit  in  the  Soutli, 
it  was  chiefly  Northern  girls  who  volunteered  for  the  duty^  and 
discharged  it  with  single-minded  zeal. 

American  women  take  leas  part  in  politics  than  their  English 
sisters  do,  although  more  than  the  women  of  Germany,  France, 
or  Italy.  That  they  talk  less  about  politics  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  politics  come  loss  into  ordinary  con- 
versation in  America  (except  during  a  pi*e8idcntial  election)  than 
in  England.  But  the  practice  of  canvassing  at  elections,  recently 
developed  by  English  ladies  with  eminent  success,  seems  un- 
known. Ladies  have  never,  I  tliink,  been  chosen  members  of 
either  Republican  or  Democratic  conventions.  Howev*»r,  at  the 
National  Convention  of  the  ProfaibitioniBt  party  at  Pittsburg  in 
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1884  a  number  of  ladies  presenttni  credentials  as  delegates  from 
local  organizations,  and  were  admitted  to  sit.  One  of  tho  two 
secretaries  of  tliat  Convention  was  a  woman.  Several  wei*o 
placed  on  the  Committee  of  Credentials.  Here  we  are  on  the 
debatable  ground  between  pure  i>aity  politics  and  philanthropic 
agitation.  Women  have  been  so  effective  in  the  latter  that  they 
cannot  easily  be  excluded  when  persuasion  posses  into  consti- 
tutional action,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the  Prohibition 
party  declare  in  tlieir  platform  of  1884  that  "they  alone  recognize 
the  influence  of  women,  and  offer  to  her  equal  righta  with  man 
in  the  management  of  national  affairs."  Presidential  candidates 
have  often  "receptions"  given  in  their  honour  by  ladies,  and 
some  of  the  letters  which,  during  the  campaign  of  1884,  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  in  advocacy  of  one  or  other  party,  bore  female 
signatures.  One  hears  of  attempts  made  to  establish  political 
"salons"  at  WashingtoUf  but  neither  tliere  nor  elsewhere  has 
the  influence  of  social  gatherings  attained  the  importance  it  has 
often  possessed  in  France,  though  occasionally  the  wife  of  a 
politician  makes  his  fortune  by  her  tact  and  skill  in  winning 
support  for  him  among  professional  politicians  or  the  members 
of  a  State  legislature.  There  is,  however,  another  and  less 
auspicious  sphere  of  political  action  into  which  women  have 
found  their  way  at  the  national  capital.  The  solicitation  of 
members  of  a  legislature  with  a  view  to  the  passing  of  bills, 
especially  private  bills,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  places,  has 
become  a  profession  there,  and  the  persuasive  assiduity  which 
had  long  been  recognized  by  poeta  as  characteristic  of  the  female 
sex,  has  made  them  widely  employed  and  efficient  in  this  work. 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  women's  suffrage  movement 
(Chapter  XCIIL),  referred  to  the  various  public  offices  which 
liave  been  in  many  States  thrown  open  to  women.  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  tlie  gift  of  the  suffrage  must  carry  with  it 
the  right  of  obtaining  any  post  in  the  service  of  the  country  for 
which  votes  are  caat,  up  to  and  including  the  Presidency  itself. 

The  subject  of  women's  education  opens  up  a  large  field. 
Want  of  space  obliges  me  to  omit  a  description,  for  which  I  have 
accumulated  abundant  materials,  and  to  confine  myself  to  a  few 
concise  remarks.  *• 

The  public  provision  for  the  instruction  of  girls  is  quite  as 
ample  and  adequate  as  that  made  for  boys.  Elementary  schools 
are  of  course  provided  alike  for  both  sexes,  grammar  acbouU  %.\\si 
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high  schools  are  organized  for  tlie  reception  of  girls  sometimes 
mider  the  same  roof  or  even  in  tlie  same  classes,  sometimes  in  a 
distinct  building,  but  always,  I  thinks  with  an  equally  complete 
staff  of  teachers  and  cqui()mont  of  educational  appliances.  The 
great  majority  of  the  daughters  of  mercaatde  and  professLonal 
men,  especially  of  course  in  the  AVest/  receive  their  education  in 
these  public  secondary  schools  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
the  number  of  girls  who  continue  their  education  in  the  higher 
branches,  including  the  ancient  classics  and  physical  science,  up 
to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  is  as  large,  in  many  places 
larger,  than  that  of  the  boya,  the  latter  being  drafted  off  into 
practical  life,  while  the  former  indulge  their  more  lively  interest 
in  the  things  of  the  mind.  One  often  hears  it  chai'ged  as  a  fault  on 
the  American  system  that  its  liberal  provision  of  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion in  the  advanced  subjecta  tends  to  raise  girls  of  the  humbler 
classes  out  of  the  sphere  to  which  their  pecuniary  means  would 
destine  them,  makes  them  discontented  with  their  lot,  implants 
tastes  which  fate  will  for  ever  forbid  them  to  gratify.* 

As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  (Chapter  CII.),  University 
education  is  provided  for  women  in  the  Eastern  States  by 
colleges  expressly  erected  for  their  benefit,  and  in  the  Western 
States  by  State  universities,  whose  regulations  usually  provide 
for  the  admission  of  female  equally  with  male  students  to  a 
gratuitous  instniction  in  all  subjects.  There  are  also  some 
colleges  of  private  foundation  which  receive  young  men  and 
maidens  together,  teaching  them  in  the  same  classes,  bat 
providing  separate  buildings  for  their  lodging. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  set  forth  and  discuss  the  evidence 
regarding  the  working  of  this  system  of  co-education,  interesting 
as  the  facts  are,  but  be  content  with  stating  the  general  result  of 
the  inquiries  I  made. 

Co-education  answers  perfectly  in  institutions  like  Antioch 
and  Oberlin  in  Ohio,  where  manners  are  plain  and  simple,  where 
the  students  all  come  from  a  class  in  which  the  intercourse  of 
young  men  and  young  women  is  easy  and  natural,  and  where 
there  is  a  strong  religious  influence  pervading  the  life  of  the 
place.     No  moral  difficulties  are  found  to  arise.     Each  sex  is 

'  Thtre  are  some  privaU  Iwording  sebooln  and  many  private  day  scliools  for 
girls  in  the  Easiern  StAte«.     Oomparalirely  few  children  are  educated  at  borne  by 


goveruesies. 

*  A.  striking  pictore  of  raoh  a  case  io  given  in  a  roc«nt  American  tale 
97^  Bfmdtoinn^n. 
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said  to  improve  the  other :  the  rnen  become  more  reBned,  the 
women  more  manly.  Now  and  then  Btudents  fall  in  love  with 
one  another,  and  marry  when  they  have  graduated.  But  why 
not?  Such  marriages  are  based  upon  a  better  reciprocal  know- 
ledge of  character  than  is  usually  attainable  in  the  great  worlds 
and  are  reported  to  be  almost  invarinbly  hap])y.  So  alsu  in  the 
Western  State  universities  co-education  is  well  reported  of.  In 
these  establishmenta  the  students  mostly  lodge  where  they  will 
in  the  city,  and  are  therefore  brought  into  social  relations  only 
in  the  hours  of  public  instruction ;  but  the  tendency  of  lute 
years  has  been,  while  leaving  men  to  find  their  own  quarters,  to 
proWde  plut-es  of  residence  for  the  women.  The  authorities  have 
littlo  to  do  in  tlic  way  of  discipline  or  supenision,  and  say  they 
do  not  find  it  needed,  and  that  they  are  not  aware  of  any 
objections  to  the  system.  I  did  find,  however,  that  the  youths 
in  some  cases  expres.scd  aversion  to  it,  saying  they  would  rather 
be  in  classes  by  themselves  :  the  reason  apparently  being  that  it 
was  disagreeable  to  sec  a  man  whom  men  thought  meanly  of 
standing  high  in  the  favour  of  lady  studeuts.  In  these  Western 
States  there  is  so  much  freedom  allowctl  in  thfi  intercourse  of 
youths  and  girls,  and  girls  are  so  wol!  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, that  the  objections  which  occur  to  a  European  arouse  no 
disquietude.  Whether  a  system  which  has  borne  good  fruits  in 
the  primitive  society  of  the  West  is  fit  to  be  adopted  in  the 
£:i£tem  States,  where  the  conditions  of  life  approach  nearer  to 
those  of  Europe,  is  a  questiuii  warmly  duliateil  in  America.  The 
need  for  it  is  at  any  rate  not  urgent,  because  the  liberality  of 
founders  and  benefactors  has  provided  in  at  least  four  women's 
colleges  places  where  an  excellent  education,  surpassing  that  of 
most  of  the  Western  universities,  stands  open  to  women. '  These 
colleges  are  at  present  so  efficient  ami  pojmlar,  and  the  life  of 
their  students  is  in  some  res(>ect6  so  much  freer  than  it  could 
well  Imj,  considering  the  etiquette  of  Eastern  society,  in  uni- 
versities frequented  by  both  sexes,  that  they  will  probably 
continue  to  satisfy  the  practical  needs  of  the  community  and  the 
wishes  of  all  but  the  advocates  of  complete  theoretical  equality. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  provision'^ 
for  women'a  education  in  the  United  iSutes  is  ampler  and  better 
than  that  matle  in  any  Kuropeiin  countries,  and  that  the  making 
of  it  has  been  far  more   distinctly  recognized  as  a  maUer  of 
public  concern.     To  these  advantages,  and  to  the  spirit  they 
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proceed  from,  much  of  the  influence  which  women  exert  must  be 
aBcribed  Tbey  feel  more  independent,  they  hare  a  fuller 
consciousness  of  their  place  in  the  world  of  thought  as  well  as  in 
the  world  of  action.  The  practice  of  educating  the  two  sexes 
together  in  the  same  colleges  tends,  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  whore  it  prevails,  in  the  same  direction,  placing  women 
and  men  on  a  lovel  as  regards  attainments,  and  giving  them  a 
greater  number  of  common  intellectual  interests.  It  doe^  not^  I 
think,  operate  to  make  women  either  pedantic  or  masculine,  or 
to  diminish  the  differences  between  their  mental  and  moral 
habits  and  those  of  men.  Nature  is  quite  strong  enough  to 
make  the  differences  of  temperament  she  creates  persistent,  even 
under  influences  which  might  seem  likely  to  diminish  them. 

*  Custom  allows  to  women  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  in 
doing  what  they  will  and  going  where  they  please  than  thej 
have  in  any  European  country,  except,  perhaps,  in  Russia.  No 
one  is  surprised  to  see  a  lady  travel  alone  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  nor  a  girl  of  the  richer  class  walking  alone  through 
the  streets  of  a  city.  If  a  lady  enters  some  occupation  heretofore 
usually  reserved  to  men,  she  is  subject  to  much  less  censorious 
remark  than  would  follow  her  in  Europe,  though  in  this  matter 
the  society  of  Eastern  cities  is  hardly  so  liberal  as  that  of  the 
West. 

Social  intercourse  between  youths  and  maidens  is  everywhere 
more  easy  and  unrestrained  than  in  England  or  Germany,  not 
to  speak  of  Franco.  Yet,  there  are  considerable  differences 
between  the  Eastern  cities,  whose  usages  have  begun  to  approxi- 
mate to  those  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  rural  districts,  and  generally  all  over  the  West,  young  men 
and  girla  are  permitted  to  walk  together,  drive  together,  go 
out  to  }>arties,  and  even  to  public  entertainments  together, 
without  the  presence  of  any  third  person,  wlio  can  be  supposed 
to  be  looking  after  or  taking  charge  of  the  girl.  So  a  girl  may, 
if  she  pleases,  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  a  young  man,  nor 
\YiW  her  parents  think  uf  interfering.  She  will  have  her  own 
friends,  who,  when  they  call  at  her  house,  ask  for  her,  and  are 
received  by  her,  it  may  be  alone  ;  because  they  are  not  deemed 
to  be  necessarily  the  friends  of  her  parents  also,  nor  even  of 
her  sisters.  In  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  thought  scarcely  coiTect  for  a  young  man  to  take  a  young 
lady  oul^  for  a  solitary  drive  ;  and  in  few  sets  would  he  be  now 
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permitted  to  escort  her  alone  to  the  theatre.  But  girls  still  go 
without  chaperons  to  dances,  the  hostess  being  deemed  to  act 
as  chaperon  for  all  her  guests ;  and  as  regards  both  correspon- 
dence and  the  right  to  have  one's  own  circle  of  acquaintances^ 
the  UBage  even  of  New  York  or  Boston  allows  more  liberty 
than  does  that  of  London  or  Edinburgh.  It  was  at  one  time, 
and  it  may  pOBsibl}'-  still  l)e,  not  uncommon  for  a  group  of  young 
poojile  wbo  know  one  another  well  to  make  up  an  autumn 
"  party  in  the  woods."  They  choose  some  mountain  and  forest 
region,  such  as  the  Adirondack  Wildemess  west  of  Lake  Champ- 
lain,  engage  three  or  four  guides,  embark  with  guns  and  fishing 
rods,  tents,  blankets,  and  a  stock  of  groceries,  and  pass  in  boats 
up  the  rivers  and  across  the  lakes  of  this  wild  country  tJirough 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  trackless  forest  to  their  chosen  camping 
ground  at  the  foot  of  some  tall  rock  that  rises  from  the  still* 
crystal  of  the  lake.  Here  they  build  their  bark  hut,  and  spread 
their  beds  of  the  ehwtic  and  fragrant  hemlock  boughs ;  the 
youths  roam  about  during  the  day^  tracking  the  deer,  the  girla 
read  aud  work  and  bake  the  corn  cakes  ;  at  night  there  is  a 
merry  gathering  round  the  fire  or  a  row  in  the  soft  moonlight 
On  those  expeditions  brothers  will  lake  their  sisters  anil  cousins, 
who  bring  perhaps  some  lady  friends  with  them ;  the  brothers' 
friends  will  come  too ;  and  all  will  live  together  in  a  fraternal 
way  for  weeks  or  months,  though  no  elderly  relative  or  married 
lady  be  of  the  party. 

~^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pleasure  of  life  is  sensibly 
increased  by  the  greater  freedom  which  transatlantic  custom 
permits ;  and  as  the  Americans  insist  that  no  bad  results  have 
followed,  one  notes  with  regret  that  freedom  declines  in  the 
places  which  deem  themselves  most  civilized.  American  girls 
have  been,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  ascertain,  less  disposed  to 
what  are  called  "fast  ways"  than  girls  of  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England,^  and  exercise  in  this  respect  a  pretty  rigorous 
censorship  over  one  another.  But  when  two  young  people  find 
pleasure  in  one  another's  company,  they  can  see  as  much  of 
each  otlier  as  thoy  jilease,  can  talk  and  walk  together  friequently, 
can  show  that  they  are  mutually  interested,  and  yet  need  have 

'  Between  &staes8  aad  froedom  there  is  In  American  eyei  til  the  dlffweace  in 
tbe  world,  but  new-comers  from  Europe  are  &Urtled.  I  reiutrmber  to  kmve  ouce 
hoard  a  German  lady  settled  in  a  Weetern  city  characterize  American  woman 
u  **  fumhibar /rti  imd _f%mJi(bar  fnmtm  "  (frightfully  free  and  frigUtCuU^v^-^. 


Mttle  fear  of  being  misunderstood  either  by  one  another  or  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  '^  It  is  all  a  matter  of  custom.  In  the 
West  custom  sanctions  this  easy  iriendship  ;\  in  the  Atlantic 
cities  so  soon  as  people  have  come  to  find  something  exceptional 
in  it,  constraint  is  felt,  and  a  conventional  etiquette  like  that 
of  the  Old  World  begins  to  replace  the  innocent  simplicity  of 
the  older  time,  the  test  of  whose  merit  may  be  gathered  from 
the  universal  persuasion  in  America  that  happy  marriages  are 
in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  more  common  than  in  Europe, 
and  tluit  this  is  duo  to  the  ampler  opportunities  which  young 
men  and  women  have  of  learning  otie  another's  characters  and 
habits  before  forming  an  engagement  Most  girls  have  a  larger 
range  of  intimate  acquaintances  than  girts  have  in  Europe, 
intercourse  is  franker,  there  is  less  difference  between  the 
manners  of  home  and  the  manners  of  general  society.  The 
conclusions  of  a  stranger  are  in  such  matters  of  no  value,  so  I 
can  only  repeat  that  I  have  never  met  any  judicious  American 
bdy  who,  however  well  she  knew  the  Old  World,  did  not  think 
that  the  New  World  customs  conduced  more  both  to  the 
pleasantness  of  life  before  marriage,  and  to  constancy  and 
concord  after  it. 

In  no  country  are  women,  and  especially  young  women, 
so  much  mfide  of.  The  world  is  at  their  feet.  Society  seems 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  enjoyment  for  them. 
Parents,  uncles,  aunts,  elderly  friends,  even  brothers,  are  ready 
to  make  their  comfort  and  conveuienco  bond  to  the  girls*  wishes. 
The  wife  has  fewer  opportunities  for  reigning  over  the  world 
of  amusements,  because,  except  among  the  richest  people,  she 
has  more  to  do  in  household  management  than  in  England, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  servants.  But  she  holds  in  her  own 
house  a  more  prominent,  if  not  a  more  siibstantially  powerful, 
position  than  in  England  or  even  in  Franco.  With  the  German 
JIausfraiij  who  is  too  often  content  to  be  a  mere  housewife, 
there  is  of  course  no  comparison.  The  best  proof  of  the  superior 
place  American  ladies  occupy  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  notions  they 
profess  to  entertain  of  the  relations  of  an  English  married  pair. 
They  tulk  of  the  English  wife  as  little  Letter  than  a  slave, 
declarinji  that  when  they  BU\y  with  English  friends,  or  ret-eive 
an  English  cotijjle  in  America,  they  see  the  wife  always  deferring 
to  the  husband  and  the  husband  always  assumiug  that  his 
pleasure  aiid  convenience  are  to  prevail.     The  Europeiin  wife, 
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thoy  admit,  often  gets  her  own  way,  but  slie  gets  it  by  tactful 
arts,  by  flattery  or  wheedling  or  playing  on  the  man's  weak- 
nesses; whereas  in  America  the  husband's  duty  and  desire  is 
to  gratify  the  wife  and  render  to  her  those  services  which 
the  Englisli  tyrant  exacts  from  his  consort.^  One  may  often 
hear  an  American  matron  commiserate  a  friend  who  has  married 
in  Europe,  while  the  daughters  declare  in  chonis  that  they  will 
never  follow  the  example.  Laughable  as  all  tliis  may  seem  to 
Englishwomen,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  theory  as  well  aa 
the  practice  of  conju^  life  is  not  the  same  in  Ainerica  aa  in 
England.  There  are  overbearing  husbands  in  America,  but 
they  are  more  condemned  by  the  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood 
than  in  England.  There  are  exacting  wives  in  England,  but 
their  husbands  are  more  pitied  than  would  be  the  case  in 
America.  In  neither  country  can  one  say  that  the  princij>le 
of  ]>erfoct  equality  reigus,  for  in  America  the  balance  inclines 
nearly  though  not  quite  as  much  in  favour  of  the  wife  as  it  does 
in  England  in  favour  of  the  husband.  No  one  man  can  have 
a  sufficiently  large  acquaintance  in  both  countries  to  entitle 
hia  individual  opinion  on  the  results  to  much  weight.  So  far 
aa  I  have  been  able  to  collect  views  from  those  observers  who 
have  lived  in  both  countries,  they  are  in  favour  of  the  American 
practice,  perhaps  bec^LUse  the  theory  it  is  based  on  departs  loss 
from  piu*e  equality  than  does  that  of  England.  These  observers 
do  not  mean  that  the  recognition  of  women  aa  equals  or  superiors 
makes  them  any  bettor  or  sweeter  or  wiser  than  Englishwomen  ; 
but  rather  that  the  principle  of  equality,  by  correcting  the 
characteristic  faults  of  men,  and  especially  their  seltishness  and 
vanity,  is  more  conducive  to  the  concord  and  happiness  of  a 
home.  They  conceive  that,  to  make  the  wife  feel  her  indepen- 
dence and  responsibility  more  strongly  than  she  does  in  Europe, 
tends  to  brace  and  expand  her  character,  while  conjugal  affection, 
usiuilly  stronger  in  her  than  in  the  husband,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  fewer  competing  interests,  saves  her  from  abusing  the 
precedence  yielded  to  her.  This  seems  to  be  true,  but  I  have 
heard  others  maintain  that  the  American  system,  since  it  does 
not  require  the  wife  habitually  to  forego  her  own  wishes,  tends, 
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1  I  have  heard  Ajneiic«n  UdU»  say,  for  instance,  that  tlioy  bava  ob0erv«d 
tbat  au  Kuglishmaii  who  has  forgotten  his  keys,  Mtndfi  h\»  wife  to  the  top  of  the 
houso  to  fetch  ihem  ;  whoreaa  an  American  would  do  the  like  errand  for  hia  vifox 
and  Dover  Boffiar  her  to  do  it  for  bim. 
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if  nob  to  niiikti  hor  suLf-indulgeat  and  capricious,  yet  slightly  to 
impair  the  more  delicate  charms  of  character ;  aa  it  is  written, 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

A  European  cannot  spend  an  evening  in  an  American  drawing- 
room  wiiliout  perceiving  that  the  attitude  of  men  to  women  is 
not  that  with  which  he  is  familiar  at  home.  The  average 
£iu*opean  man  has  usually  a  slight  sense  of  condescension  when 
he  talks  to  a  woman  on  serious  subjects.  Even  if  she  is  his 
superior  in  intellect,  in  character,  in  social  rank,  he  thinks  that 
as  a  man  he  ia  her  superior,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously 
talks  down  to  her.  She  is  too  much  accustomed  to  this  to 
resent  it,  unless  it  becomes  tastelessly  palpable.  Such  a  notion 
does  not  cross  an  American's  mind.  He  talks  to  a  woman  just 
as  he  would  to  a  man,  of  course  with  more  deference  of  manner, 
and  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  topics  likely  to  interest  her, 
but  giving  her  his  intellectual  best,  addressing  her  as  a  person 
whose  opinion  is  understood  by  both  to  be  worth  as  much  as 
his  own.  SimUarly  an  American  lady  does  not  expect  to  have 
conversation  made  to  her.  It  is  just  as  much  her  duty  or 
pleasure  to  load  it  a^  t!ie  man's  is,  and  more  often  than  not  she 
takes  the  burden  from  him,  darting  along  with  a  gay  vivacity 
which  puts  to  shame  his  slower  wits. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  all  cases  where  the  two  sexeg 
come  into  competition  for  comfort,  the  provision  is  made  first 
for  women.  In  railroads  the  end  car  of  the  train,  being  that 
fartliest  removed  from  the  smoke  of  the  locomotive,  is  reserved 
for  them  (though  men  accompanying  a  lady  are  allowed  to  enter 
it),  and  at  hotels  their  sitting-room  is  the  best  and  sometimes 
the  only  available  public  room,  ladylesa  guests  being  driven 
to  the  bar  or  the  hall.  In  omnibuses  and  horse-cars  (tram-cars) 
it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  a  gentleman  to  rise  and  offer  his 
seat  to  a  lady  if  there  were  no  vacant  place.  This  is  now  less 
universally  done.  In  New  York  and  Boston  (and  I  think  also 
in  San  Francisco),  I  have  seen  the  men  keep  their  aeata  when 
lodiee  entered ;  and  I  recollect  one  occasion  when  the  ofTer  of 
a  seat  to  a  lady  was  declined  by  her,  on  the  ground  that  as  she 
had  chosen  to  enter  a  full  car  she  ought  to  take  the  consequences. 
It  was  (I  was  told  in  Boston)  a  feeling  of  this  kind  that  had 
led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  old  courtesy.  When  ladies 
constantly  pressed  into  the  already  crowded  vehicles,  the  men, 
who  could  not  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  agaimt 
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overcrowding,  tried  to  protect  themselves  by  refusing  to  rise. 
It  is  bometimes  said  that  the  privileges  yielded  to  American 
women  have  disposed  them  to  claim  as  a  right  what  was  only 
a  courtesy,  and  have  told  unfavourably  upon  their  manners. 
I  kiiuw  of  several  instances,  besides  this  one  uf  the  horse-cars, 
which  might  seem  to  support  the  criticism,  but  cannot  on  the 
whole  think  it  well  founded.  The  better  bred  women  do  not 
presume  on  their  sex ;  and  the  area  of  good  breeding  is  always 
widening.  It  need  liardly  be  said  that  the  community  at  large 
gains  by  the  softening  and  restraining  influence  which  the 
reverence  for  womanhood  diffuses.  Nothing  so  quickly  incenses 
the  people  as  any  insult  oflTered  to  a  woman-  Wife  beating, 
and  indeed  any  kind  of  rough  violence  offered  to  women,  is 
far  less  common  among  the  rudest  class  than  it  is  in  England. 
Field  work  or  work  at  the  pit-mouth  of  mines  is  seldom  or 
never  done  by  women  in  iVmerica ;  and  the  Ameriain  traveller 
who  in  Bouie  parts  of  Europe  finds  women  ptirforniiug  severe 
manual  labour  is  revolted  by  the  bight  in  a  way  which  EuropeanA 
find  surprising. 

In  the  father  West,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacitic  States,  one  is  much  struck 
by  what  seems  the  absence  of  the  humblest  class  of  women. 
The  trains  are  full  of  poorly -dressed  and  sometimes  (though 
^  '  Montly)  rough-mannered  men.  One  discovers  no  women 
ioss  or  air  marks  tliem  out  as  tlie  wives,  daughters,  or 
sisters  of  these  men,  and  wonders  whether  the  male  population 
is  celibate,  and  if  so,  wliy  tlicre  are  so  many  women.  Closer 
observation  shows  that  the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  are 
there,  only  their  attire  and  manner  are  those  of  what  Europeans 
would  adl  middle  class  and  not  working  class  people.  This 
is  partly  duo  to  the  fact  that  Western  men  affect  a  rough  dress. 
StUl  one  may  say  that  the  remark  so  often  made  that  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  correspond  to  tlie  middle  class 
of  Europe  is  more  true  of  the  women  than  of  the  men,  and  is 
more  true  of  them  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  West  than 
it  is  of  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantic  cities.  I  remember  to  have 
been  dawdling  in  a^book  store  in  a  small  town  in  Oregon  when 
a  lady  entered  to  inquire  if  a  montlily  magazine,  whose  name 
was  unknown  to  me,  had  yet  arrived.  When  she  was  gone 
I  asked  the  salesman  who  she  was,  and  what  was  the  periodical 
she  wanted.     He  answered  that  she  was  the  vdlss.  <A  ^  -^^i^owv^ 
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workman,  that  the  magazine  vras  a  journal  of  fashions,  and 
that  the  demand  for  such  journala  was  large  and  constant 
among  women  of  the  wage- earning  class  in  the  town.  This 
set  me  to  observing  female  dress  more  closely,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  perfectly  true  that  the  women  in  these  little  towns 
were  following  the  Parisian  fashions  very  closely,  and  were, 
in  fact,  ahead  of  the  majority  of  English  ladies  belonging  to  the 
professional  and  mercantile  classes.'  Of  course  in  such  a  town 
afi  T  refer  to  there  are  no  domestic  servants  except  in  the  hotels 
(indeed,  almost  the  only  domestic  service  to  be  had  in  the 
Pacific  States  is  that  of  Chinese),  so  these  votaries  of  fashion 
did  all  their  own  housework  and  looked  after  their  own  babies. 

Three  causes  combine  to  create  among  American  women  an 
average  of  literary  tai^te  and  influence  higher  than  that  of  women 
in  any  European  country.  These  are,  the  educational  facilities 
they  enjoy,  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  the 
whole  social  and  intellectual  sphere,  and  the  leisure  which  they 
]K>88ess  as  compared  with  men.  In  a  couuiry  where  men  are 
incessantly  occupied  at  their  business  or  profession,  the  function 
of  keeping  up  the  level  of  culture  devolves  upon  women.  It  is 
safe  in  their  hands.  They  are  quick  and  keen  wittod,  less  fond 
of  open-air  life  and  physical  exertion  than  Englishwomen  ape, 
and  obliged  by  the  climate  to  pass  a  greater  part  of  their  time 
under  shelter  from  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  sun  of  summer. 
For  music  and  for  the  pictorial  arts  the}'  do  not  yet  seem  to 
have  formed  so  strong  a  taste  as  for  literatui'o,  partly  perhaps 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  America  the  opportunities  of  seeing 
and  hearing  masterpieces,  except  indeed  operas,  are  rarer  than 
in  Europe.  But  they  are  eager  and  assiduous  readers  of  all 
such  books  and  periodicals  as  do  not  presuppose  special  know- 
ledge  in  some  branch  of  science  or  learning,  while  the  number 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  some  special  study  and  attained 
proficiency  in  it  is  large.  The  fondness  for  sentiment,  especially 
moral  and  domestic  sentiment,  which  is  often  observed  as  char- 
acterizing American  taste  in  literature,  seems  to  be  mainly  due 
to  tho  influence  of  women,  for  they  form  not  only  the  larger 
part  of  the  reading  public,  but  an  independent-minded  part, 
not  disposed  to  adopt  the  canons  laid  down  by  men,  and  their 
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preferences  count  for  more  in  the  opinions  and  predilections  of 
the  whole  nation  than  is  the  caee  in  England.  Similarly  the 
number  of  women  who  write  is  infinitely  larger  in  America 
than  in  Europe.  Fiction,  easays,  and  poetry  are  naturally  their 
favourite  provinces.  In  poetry  more  particularly,  many  whose 
names  are  quite  unknown  in  Europe  have  attained  widespread 
fame. 

Some  one  may  ask  how  far  the  differences  between  the 
position  of  women  in  America  and  their  position  in  Europe 
are  due  to  democxacy?  or  if  not  to  this,  then  to  what  other 
cause ) 

Thoy  are  due  to  democratic  feeling  in  so  far  us  they  spring 
from  the  notion  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  possessed  of 
coitain  inalienable  rights,  and  owing  certain  corresponding 
duties.  Tiiis  root  idea  of  democracy  cannot  stop  at  defining 
men  aa  male  human  beings,  any  more  than  it  could  ultimately 
stop  at  defining  tliem  as  white  human  beings.  For  many  years 
the  Americans  believed  in  equality  with  the  pride  of  discoverers 
as  well  as  with  the  fervour  of  apostles.  'Accustomed  to  apply 
it  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  tliey  were  naturally  the  first 
to  apply  it  to  women  also ;  not,  indeed,  as  respects  politics,  but 
in  all  the  social  as  well  as  legal  relations  of  life.  Democracy  is 
in  America  more  respectful  of  the  individual,  leaa  disposed  to 
infringe  his  freedom  or  subject  him  to  any  sort  of  legal  or 
family  control,  than  it  has  shown  itself  in  Continental  Eujope, 
and  this  regard  for  the  individual  enured  to  the  benefit  of 
women.  Of  the  other  causes  that  have  worked  in  the  same 
direction  two  may  be  mentioned.  One  is  the  usage  of  the 
Congregationalist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  churches,  under 
which  a  woman  who  is  a  member  of  the  congregation  has  the 
same  rights  in  choosing  a  deacon,  elder,  or  pastor,  as  a  man 
has.  Ajiother  ia  the  fact  that  among  the  westward -moving 
settlers  women  were  at  first  few  in  number,  and  were  therefore 
treated  with  special  respect.  The  habit  then  formed  was  re- 
tained as  the  communities  grew,  and  propagated  itself  all  over 
the  country. 

What  have  been  the  results  QO'the  character  and  usefulness  of 
women  themselves  t 

Favourable.  They  have  opened  to  them  a  wider  life  and 
more  variety  of  career.  Wbile  the  special  graces  of  the  feminine 
cha]*acter  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  tV^t^  V'as*  \iftfeTv  '^t'c*- 
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duced  a  sort  of  independence  and  a  capacity  for  self-help  which 
are  increasingly  valuable  as  the  number  of  unmarried  women 
increases.  More  resources  are  open  to  an  American  woman  who 
has  to  lead  a  solit-ary  life,  not  raorely  in  the  way  of  flraployment, 
but  for  the  occupation  of  her  mind  and  tastes,  than  to  a  Euro- 
pean spinster  or  widow ;  while  her  education  has  not  rendered 
the  American  wife  less  competent  for  the  discharge  of  household 
duties. 

How  has  the  nation  at  large  been  affected  by  the  development 
of  this  new  type  of  womanhood,  or  rather  perhaps  of  this  varia- 
tion on  the  English  type  t 

If  women  have  on  the  whole  gained,  it  is  clear  that  the 
nation  gains  through  them.  As  mothers  they  mould  the  char- 
acter of  their  children  ;  while  the  function  of  forming  the  habits 
of  society  and  determining  its  moral  tone  rest^  greatly  in  their 
hands.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  tlie  influence  of  the 
American  system  tella  diroctly  for  good  upon  men  as  well  as 
upon  the  whole  community.  Men  gain  in  being  brought  to  treat 
women  as  equals  rather  than  as  gmcefid  ]>laythings  or  useful 
dnidges.  The  respect  for  women  which  every  American  man 
either  feels  or  is  obliged  by  public  sentiment  to  profess,  has  a 
wholesome  effect  on  his  conduct  and  character,  and  serves  to 
check  the  cynicism  which  some  other  peculiarities  of  the  country 
foster.  The  nation  as  a  wholw  owes  to  the  active  benevolence 
of  its  women,  and  their  zeal  in  promoting  social  reforms,  benefits 
which  the  customs  of  Contiuentai  Europe  would  scarcely  have 
permitted  women  to  confer.  Europeans  have  of  late  years  begun 
to  render  a  well-deserved  iidmirutioti  to  the  brightness  and  viva- 
city of  American  ladies.  Those  who  know  the  work  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  in  many  a  noble  cause  will  admire  still  more 
tlieir  energy,  their  courage,  their  self-devotion.  No  coantry 
seems  to  owe  more  to  its  women  than  America  does,  nor  to 
owe  to  them  so  much  of  wliat  is  best  in  social  institutions  and 
in  the  beliefs  that  govern  conduct 
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Thr  United  States  are  deemed  all  the  world  over  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  equality.  This  waa  the  first  feature 
which  struck  Europeans  when  they  began,  after  the  peace  of 
1815  had  left  them  time  to  look  beyond  the  Atlantic,  to  feel 
curious  about  the  phenomena  of  a  new  society.  This  was  the 
great  theme  of  De  Tocqueville's  description,  and  the  starting- 
point  of  his  speculations;  this  has  been  the  most  constant  boast 
of  the  Americans  themselves,  who  have  believed  their  liberty 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  people,  because  equality 
has  been  more  fully  blended  with  it  Yet  some  philosophers 
say  that  equality  is  impossible,  and  others,  who  express  them- 
selves more  precisely,  insist  that  distinctions  of  rank  are  so 
inevitable,  that  however  you  try  to  expunge  them,  they  are 
sure  to  reappear.  Before  we  discuss  this  question,  let  us  see 
in  what  senses  the  word  is  used. 

First  there  is  legal  equality^  including  both  what  one  may 
call  passive  or  private  equality,  ie.  the  equal  possession  of  civil 
private  rights  by  all  inhabitants,  and  active  or  public  equality, 
the  equal  possession  by  all  of  riglits  to  a  sliare  in  Uie  government, 
Buch  as  the  electoral  franchise  and  eligibility  to  public  office. 
Both  kinds  of  political  equality  exi^t  in  America,  in  the  amplest 
measure,  and  may  be  dismissed  from  the  present  discussion. 

Next  there  is  the  equality  of  material  conditions,  that  is  of 
wealth,  and  all  that  wealth  gives;  there  is  the  equality  of 
education  and  intelligence ;  there  is  the  equality  of  social  status 
or  rank;  and  there  is  (what  comes  near  to,  but  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as,  this  last)  the  equality  of  estimation,  i.e.  of  the  value 
which  men  set  upon  one  another,  wliatever  be  the  elements  that 
come  into  this  value,  whether  wealth,  or  education,  or  ofificial 
rank,  or  soci&I  rank,  or  any  other  spe^ci^  <A  txc^e^^A.    'Va. 
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bow  many  and  which  of  these  senses  of  the  word  does  equality 
exist  in  the  Utiitcd  States  1 

Clearly  not  as  regards  material  conditions.  Sixty  years  ago 
there  were  no  great  fortunes  in  America,  few  largo  fortunes,  no 
poverty.  Now  there  is  some  poverty  (though  only  in  a  few 
places  can  it  be  called  pauperism),  many  large  fortunes,  and  a 
greater  number  of  gigantic  fortunes  than  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world.  The  class  of  parsons  who  are  passably  well  off 
but  not  rich,  a  class  correspondiug  in  point  of  income  to  the 
lower  middle  class  of  Englaud  or  France,  but  superior  in 
manners,  is  much  larger  than  in  the  great  countries  of  Europe. 
Between  the  houses,  the  dress,  and  the  wuy  of  life  of  theee 
persons,  and  those  of  t]ie  richer  sort,  there  is  less  difference 
than  in  Europe.  The  ver)*  rich  do  not  (except  in  a  few  places) 
make  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  wealth,  because  they  have 
no  nieans  of  doiug  so,  and  a  visitor  is  therefore  apt  to  over- 
rate the  extent  to  which  equality  of  wealth,  and  of  material 
conditions  generally,  still  prevails.  The  most  remarkable  phen- 
omenon of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  the  ap{)ear&nce, 
not  only  of  those  few  colossal  millionaires  who  Ell  tlie  public 
eye,  but  of  many  millionaires  of  the  second  order,  men  with 
fortunes  ranging  from  $5,000,000  to  815,000,000.  At  a  sea- 
side resort  like  Newport,  whore  one  sees  the  finished  luxury  of 
the  villas,  and  counts  the  well-appointed  equipages,  with  their 
su[>erb  horses,  which  turn  out  in  the  afteruoou,  one  gets  some 
impression  of  the  vast  and  growing  wealth  of  the  Eastern  cities. 
But  through  the  country  generally  there  is  little  to  mark  out 
the  man  with  an  income  of  £20,000  a  year  from  tiie  man  of 
£1000,  as  he  is  marked  out  in  England  by  his  country  house 
with  its  park,  or  in  France  by  the  opportunities  for  display 
which  Paris  affords.  The  number  of  these  fortunes  seems 
likely  to  go  on  increasing,  for  they  are  due  not  merely  to  the 
sudden  development  of  the  West,  with  the  chances  of  making 
vast  sums  by  land  speculation  or  in  railway  construction,  but  to 
the  field  for  doing  business  on  a  great  scale,  which  the  size  of 
the  country  presents.  Where  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  in 
France  or  England  could  reiilize  thousands,  an  American,  operat- 
ing more  boldly,  and  on  this  far  wider  theatre,  may  realize  tens 
of  thousands.  We  may  therefore  expect  these  inequalities  of 
wealth  to  grow ;  nor  will  even  the  habit  of  equal  division 
among  children  keep  them  down,  for  families  are  often  small, 
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and  though  some  of  thoee  who  inherit  wealth  may  renounce 
business,  others  will  pursue  it>  since  the  Httractions  of  other 
kinds  of  life  are  fewer  than  in  Europe.  Politics  are  less  excit- 
ing, there  in  no  great  land-holding  class  with  the  duties  towards 
tenants  and  neighbours  which  an  English  squire  may,  if  he 
pleases,  usefully  discharge ;  the  pursuit  of  collecting  pictures  or 
other  objects  of  curiosity  impUes  frequent  visits  to  Europe,  and 
although  the  killing  of  birds  prevails  in  the  middle  States  and 
the  killing  of  deer  in  the  West,  this  rather  barbarous  form  of 
pleasure  is  likely  in  time  to  die  out  from  a  civilized  people. 
Other  kinds  of  what  is  called  "sport"  no  doubt  remain,  such 
as  horae-racing,  eagerly  pursued  in  the  form  of  trotting  matches,^ 
and  the  manlier  amusements  of  yacht-rncing,  rowing,  and  base- 
ball, but  these  can  oidy  be  followed  duiing  part  of  the  year,  and 
some  of  them  only  by  the  young,  A  life  of  so-called  pleasure 
is  certainly  harder  to  follow  in  an  American  city  than  in  Paris 
or  Vieuna  or  London.  Accordingly,  while  great  fortunes  will 
continue  to  be  made,  they  will  be  less  easily  and  quickly  spent 
than  in  Europe,  and  one  may  sui'mise  that  the  equality  of 
material  conditions,  almost  universal  in  last  century,  still  general 
sixty  yeaiB  ago.  will  more  and  more  diminish  by  the  growth 
of  a  very  rich  class  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  of  a  very  poor 
class  at  the  other  end. 

As  respects  education,  the  profusion  of  superior  as  weU  a« 
elementary  schools  tends  to  niibe  the  mass  to  a  somewhat  higher 
point  than  in  Europe,  while  the  stimulus  of  life  being  keener 
and  the  habit  of  reading  more  general,  the  number  of  persons 
one  finds  on  the  same  general  level  of  brightnras,  keenness,  and 
a  superficially  competent  knowledge  of  common  facte,  whether 
in  science,  history,  geography,  or  literature,  is  extremely  large. 
This  general  level  tends  to  rise.  Bat  the  level  of  exceptional 
attainment  in  that  small  but  increasing  class  who  have  studied 
at  the  best  native  universities  or  in  Europe,  and  who  pursue 
learning  and  science  either  as  a  profession  or  as  a  source  of 
pleasure,  rises  faster  than  does  the  general  level  of  the  multitude, 
so  that  in  this  regard  also  it  appears  that,  equality  has  diminished 
and  will  dimiuish  farther. 

So  far  we  have  been  on  comparatively  smooth  and  easy  ground. 
Equality  of  wealth  is  a  concrete  thing ;  equality  of  intellectual 

^  Tbe  trotting  bona  ia  driTou,  not  ridden,  a  return  to  the  euliait  fomui  qC 
borao-raoiug  we  knov  of. 
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possession  and  resource  is  a  thing  which  can  be  perceived  and 
gauged.  Of  social  equality,  of  distinctions  of  standing  and  esti- 
mation in  private  life,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  speak^  and  in 
what  follows  I  speak  with  some  hesitation. 

One  thing,  and  perhaps  one  thing  only,  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence.  There  is  no  rank  in  America,  that  is  to  say,  no  ex- 
ternal and  recognized  stamp  marking  one  man  as  entitled  to  any 
social  privileges,  or  to  deference  and  respect  from  others.  No 
man  is  entitled  to  think  himself  better  than  his  fellows,  or  to 
expect  any  exceptional  consideration  to  be  shown  by  them  to  him. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  recognized  order  of  precedence,  either 
on  public  occasions  or  at  a  private  party,  except  that  yielded  to  a 
few  official  persons,  such  as  the  governor  and  chief  judges  of  a 
State  within  that  State,  a.s  well  as  to  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Federal  senators,  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court,  and  the  members  of  the 
President's  cabinet  everywhere  through  the  Union.  In  fact,  the 
idea  of  a  regular  "  rule  of  precedence  "  displeases  the  Americans,* 
and  one  finds  thorn  slow  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
rule  in  England  entitling  the  youthful  daughter  of  a  baronet,  for 
instance,  to  go  first  out  of  the  room  at  a  dinner  party  on  the 
host's  arm,  although  there  may  be  present  married  ladies  both 
older  and  of  some  personal  distinction,  is  not  felt  as  a  mortifica- 
tion by  the  latter  ladies,  because  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  conven- 
tion and  usage  which  does  not  prevent  the  other  guests  from 
respecting  tlicse  wives  of  ordinary  commoners  much  more  than 
they  may  respect  the  baronet's  daughter.  That  an  obscure  eari 
should  take  precedence  of  a  prime  minister  who  happens  to  be  a 
commoner  shocks  Americans  out  of  measure. 

What  then  is  the  effect  or  influence  for  social  purposes  of 
such  distinctions  as  do  exist  between  men,  Tdistinctions  of  birth, 
of  wealth,  of  official  position,  of  intellectual  eminence  t 

To  be  sprung  from  an  ancient  stock,  or  from  a  stock  which 
can  count  persons  of  eminence  among  its  ancestors,  is  of  course  a 
satisfaction  to  the  man  himself.  There  is  at  present  almost  a 
passion  among  Americans  for  genealogical  researches.  A  good 
many  families  can  trace  themselves  back  to  English  families  of 

*  In  private  parties,  *o  far  as  there  w  any  rnle  of  prpcedenoe,  it  U  that  of  a^c, 
with  ft  tendency  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  clergymen  or  of  any  person  d[ , 
Hpecial  timioeucti.      It  is  only  in  Wcutliiu^n*  where  aenatoni,  judges,  mioistert, 
and  (KnigTBMznen  are  senaiiivo  on  tho^  point«,  that  such  quesdoiu  acein  to  sria^ 
or  to  be  regarded  as  dofterviag  the  tXUalwu  ul  %  nXlwut^  mwA. 
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the  aixtocnth  or  seventeenth  century,  and  of  course  a  great  many 
more  profess  to  do  so.  For  a  man's  ancestors  to  have  come  over 
in  the  Mayflower  is  in  America  much  what  their  having  come  over 
with  Wilh'am  the  Conqueror  naed  to  be  in  England.  The  de- 
scendants of  any  of  the  revolutionary  heroes,  such  as  John  Adams, 
Edmund  Kandolph,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  descendants  of 
any  famous  man  of  colonial  times,  such  as  the  early  governors 
of  Massachusetts  from  William  Endicott  downwards,  or  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  or  of  Eliot  the  apostle  of  the  Indiana,  arc  regarded 
by  their  neighbours  with  a  certain  amount  of  iutereat,  and  their 
legitimate  pride  in  such  an  ancestry  excites  no  disapproval.^  In 
the  Eastern  cities,  and  at  watering-placea  like  Newport,  one 
begins  to  see  carriages  with  armorial  bearings  on  their  panels, 
but  most  people  appear  to  dinapprove  or  ridicule  this  as  a  piece 
of  Anglomania,  more  likely  to  be  practised  by  a  parvenu  than  by 
the  scion  of  a  really  old  family.  Virginians  used  to  set  much 
store  by  their  pedigrooa,  and  the  letters  F.F.V.  (First  Families 
of  Virginia)  had  become  a  sort  of  jest  against  persons  pluming 
themselves  on  their  social  position  in  the  Old  Dominion.^  Since 
the  war,  however,  which  has  shattered  old  Virginiaii  society  from 
its  foundations,  one  hears  little  of  such  pretensions.^ 

The  fault  which  Americans  are  most  frequently  accused  of  is 
the  worship  of  wealth.  The  amazing  fuss  which  is  made  about 
very  rich  men,  the  descriptions  of  their  doings,  the  speculation 
as  to  their  intentions,  the  gossip  about  their  private  life,  lend 
colour  to  the  reproach.  He  who  builds  up  a  huge  fortune, 
especially  if  he  does  it  suddenly,  is  no  doubt  a  sort  of  hero, 
because  an  enormous  number  of  men  have  the  same  ambition. 
Having  done  best  what  miUions  are  trying  to  do,  he  is  discussed, 
admired,  and  envied  in  the  same  way  as  the  captain  of  a  cricket 
eleven  is  at  a  large  school,  or  the  stroke  of  the  university  boat 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     If  he  be  a  great  financier,  or  the 

^  Id  all  the  cum  mflDtloued  in  the  text  I  remember  to  hare  b«en  told  by 
others,  but  never  by  the  penoiu  uoncerned,  of  the  anceRtry.  Vb'u  is  ao  illmttra.' 
tion  of  the  fact  thkt  while  lacb  aQce«try  b>  f«lt  lo  b«  a  diMtiuctlon  it  would  be 
thoQght  bud  Uiste  for  thofte  who  posaesA  it  to  mention  it  unless  they  wtre  asktwi. 

'  An  anecdotfl  fa  told  of  the  captain  of  n  Hteainer  plying  at  a  ferry  (rwn  Mary- 
land into  Virginia,  who  being  a«ked  )iy  a  needy  VirigiDiNU  to  give  htm  a  free  passage 
across,  iaqolred  If  the  applicant  belonged  to  one  of  the  F.F.V.  **  No,"  autiwored 
the  man,  "I  can't  exactly  say  that;  rather  to  on©  of  the  second  families." 
"  Jump  on  board,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  I  never  met  one  of  your  sort  before.** 

*  A  ftiw  yean  ago  a  club  wan  formed  in  New  York  to  include  only  pcnwaa.  Voss 
rould  prove  that  their  progenitors  wore  settled  iiv  V\ie  ftVft,Ve  \wi^<Kfe  >^(s.  Y^niroJi^so^ 
and  I  daresa/  oJnbs  exist  elsewhere  m&khig  eVmnat  fAaXmn  \xt  v.-tJ^^aKa^sMxat. 
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o\7ner  of  a  great  railroad  or  a  great  newspaper,  he  exercises  vast 
power,  and  is  therefore  well  worth  courting  by  those  who  desire 
his  help  or  would  avert  his  enmity.  Admitting  all  this,  it  may 
seem  a  paradox  to  observe  that  a  millionaire  has  a  better  and 
easier  social  career  0}>en  to  him  in  England  than  in  America. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true.  In  America, 
if  his  private  character  be  bad,  if  he  be  mean,  or  openly  immoral, 
or  personally  vulgar,  or  dishonest,  the  best  society  will  keep  it« 
doors  closed  against  him.  In  England  great  wealth,  skilfully 
employed,  will  more  readily  force  these  doors  to  open.  For  in 
England  great  wealth  can,  by  using  the  appropriate  methods, 
practically  buy  rank  from  those  who  bestow  it ;  or  by  obliging 
persons  whose  position  enables  them  to  command  fashionable 
society,  can  induce  them  to  stand  sponsors  for  the  upstart,  and 
force  him  into  society,  a  thing  which  no  person  in  AJnerica  has 
the  power  of  doing.  To  effect  such  a  stroke  in  England  the  rich 
man  must  of  course  have  stopped  short  of  positive  frauds,  that  is, 
of  such  frauds  as  could  be  proved  in  court.  But  he  may  be  still  dis- 
trusted and  disliked  by  the  fiHte  of  the  commercial  world,  he  may  be  < 
vulgar  and  ill -educated,  and  indeed  have  nothing  to  recommen^H 
him  except  his  wealth  and  his  williugness  to  spend  it  in  providin^^ 
amusement  for  fashionable  people.  AU  this  will  not  prevent  him 
.  from  becoming  a  baronet,  or  possibly  a  peer,  and  thereby  acquiring 
I '  a  position  of  assured  digiiity  which  he  can  transmit  to  his  offspring, 
I  The  existence  of  a  system  of  aitificial  rank  enables  a  stamp  to  be 
given  to  base  metal  in  Europe  which  cannot  be  given  in  a 
1  thoroughly  republican  country.*  The  feeling  of  the  American 
public  towards  the  very  rich  is,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge, 
one  of  curiosity  and  wonder  rather  than  of  respect.  There  is 
less  snobbishness  shown  towards  them  than  in  England.  They  are 
admired  as  a  famous  inmncr  or  a  jockey  is  admired,  but  do  not 
seem  to  receive  either  flatten^  or  social  deference.  When  a  man 
has  won  great  wealtli  by  the  disphiy  of  remarkable  talents,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  manufacturei-s  and  railroad  kings, the  case  is 
rather  different,  for  it  is  felt  that  his  gifts  are  a  credit  to  the  nation. 
The  persons  to  whom  official  rank  gives  importance  are  very 
few  indeed,  being  for  the  nation  at  large  only  about  one  hundred 

'  Tlie  EnglUh  system  of  faereditary  titles  t«Dda  to  mAintAln  the  diAtinctioo  of 
ancient  lineage  far  leu  perfectly  th&u  that  simple  use  of  a  f&tuily  uame  which 
prevailed  in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  ancient  Roma.  A  Colouna  or  a 
Doha,  like  a  Conieliiu  or  a  Valetiofl,  carried  the  glory  of  hid  n<rtHUty  in  hU  SAme, 
wbereM  any  upstart  may  be  creat«d  a  &\iV«. 


persons  at  the  top  of  the  Federal  Govonmient,  and  in  each  State 
less  than  a  dozen  of  its  highest  State  functionaries.  For  these 
State  functionaries,  indeed,  the  resj>ect  shown  is  extremely  scanty, 
and  much  more  official  than  personal.  A  high  Federal  officer,  a 
senator,  or  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  or  cabinet  minister,  is 
conspicuous  while  he  holds  hii)  place,  and  is  of  course  a  person- 
age in  any  private  society  he  may  enter  ;  but  less  so  than  a 
corresponding  official  would  bo  in  Europe.  A  simple  member  of 
the  House  of  Keprescntatives  is  nobody.  Even  men  of  the  high- 
est official  rank  do  not  give  themselves  airs  on  the  score  of  their 
position.  Some  years  ago,  being  in  Washington,  I  was  taken  by 
a  friend  to  be  presented  to  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  army,  a  great  soldier  whose  fame  all  the  world  knows. 
We  found  him  standing  at  a  desk  in  a  bare  room  in  the  War 
Department,  at  work  with  one  clerk.  While  he  was  talking  to 
US  the  door  of  the  room  was  pushed  open,  and  there  appeared 
the  figure  of  a  Western  tourist  belonging  to  what  Europeans 
would  call  the  lower  middle  class,  followed  by  his  wife  and  sister, 
who  were  "doing"  Washington.  PerceiWng  that  the  room 
was  occupied  they  began  to  retreat,  but  the  Commander-in-chief 
culled  them  bock.  "  Walk  in,  ladies,"  he  said.  '*  You  can  look 
around.     You  won't  disturb  me  ;  make  yourselves  at  home." 

Intellectual  attainment  does  not  excite  much  notice  till  it 
becomes  eminent^  that  is  to  say,  till  it  either  places  its  possessor 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  such  as  that  of  president  of  one  of  the 
greatest  universities,  or  till  it  has  made  him  well  known  to  the 
world  OS  a  preacher,  or  writer,  or  scientific  discoverer.  When 
this  kind  of  eminence  has  been  reached,  it  receives,  1  think,  more 
respect  than  anywhere  in  Europe,  except  possibly  in  Italy,  where 
the  interest  in  learned  men,  or  poet^  or  artists,  seems  to  be  greater 
than-  anywhere  else  in  Europe.^  A  famous  WTiter  or  divine  is 
known  by  name  to  a  far  gi'cater  number  of  persons  in  .\raerica 
than  would  know  a  siiuilur  person  in  any  European  country. 
He  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  country.  There  is  no  artificial 
rank  to  cast  him  into  the  shade.  He  is  possibly  less  famous  than 
the  railroad  kings  or  manipulators  of  the  stock  markets ;  but  he 
excites  a  different  kind  of  sentiment ;  and  people  are  willing  to 

1  In  Garmony  great  respect  is  no  doubt  fttlt  for  the  leaders  of  learning  and 
science  ;  but  they  are  regnrdad  ma  belonging  to  &  world  of  their  own,  Mpirated  by 
a  wide  gulf  from  the  territorial  aristocracy,  which  still  deema  itself  (aa  In  the  daya 
of  Candifle)  a  dilTertut  form  of  niaiildDd  from  those  who  have  mit.  RvxtjettXi«jiKifvKt- 
ings  to  ahow. 
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honour  him  in  a  way,  Bometimes  distastohil  to  himself,  which 
woulil  not  Le  apiiliefi  to  the  millionuii-e  except  by  those  who 
sought  to  gain  something  from  him. 

Perhaps  the  beat  way  of  explaining  how  some  of  the  differ- 
ences above  mentioned,  in  wealth  or  official  position  or  intellectual 
eminence,  affect  social  equality  is  by  reverting  to  what  wiis  called, 
a  few  pages  back,  equality,  of  estintation — the  idea  which  men 
form  of  other  men  as  compared  with  themselves.  It  is  in  this 
that  the  real  sense  of  equality  comes  out  In  America  men  hoM 
othei's  to  be  at  bottom  exactly  the  same  as  themselves.  If  a 
man  is  enormously  rich,  like  A.  T.  Stewart  or  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt,  or  if  he  is  a  great  orator,  like  Daniel  Webster  or  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  or  a  great  soldier  like  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  or  a 
great  wiiter  like  R.  W.  Emerson,  or  President,  so  much  the 
better  for  him.  lie  is  an  object  of  interest,  perhaps  of  admira- 
tion, i>08sibly  even  of  reverence.  But  he  is  deemed  to  be  still 
of  the  samo  flesh  and  blood  as  other  men.  The  admiration  felt 
for  him  may  be  a  reujjon  for  going  to  see  him  and  longing  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  But  it  is  not  a  reason  for  bowing  down 
to  him,  or  addressing  him  in  deferential  terms,  or  treating  him  as  if 
he  was  [>orcelain  and  yourself  only  eailhenware.^  In  this  respect 
there  is,  I  think,  a  difference,  slight  but  perceptible,  between  the 
sentiment  of  e<jiuLlity  as  it  exists  in  the  Unit^ii  States,  and  a« 
one  Bnds  it  in  France  and  Switzerland,  the  countries  of  tha  Old 
World  where  (if  we  except  Norway,  which  has  never  had  an 
ai'istocracy)  social  equality  has  made  the  greatest  progresa.  In 
France  and  Switzerland  there  lingers  a  kind  of  feeling  as  if  the 
old  noblesse  wore  not  quite  like  other  men.  The  Swiss  peasant, 
with  all  his  manly  independence,  has  in  many  cantons  a  touch  of 
instinctive  reverence  for  the  old  families ;  or  perhaps,  in 
some  other  cantons,  a  touch  of  jealousy  which  makes  him 
desire  to  exclude  their  members  from  office,  because  he  feels 
that  they  still  think  themselves  better  than  he  is.  Nothing 
like  this  is  possible  in  America,  where  the  very  notion  of  such 

^  Tbis  U  fteea  eren  in  the  manner  of  American  wrvantd.  Altboagh  there  U  au 
aTondoii  among  uative  Americana  to  enter  doiuestic  service  tbe  tempormrjF  dis- 
charge of  such  duties  does  not  noooBsarily  involve  any  loss  of  casta.  Eighteen 
yean  ago  I  remember  to  hxTe  Amnd  all  the  waiting  in  a  large  hotel  in  the  White 
Uountains  done  by  the  d&ughten  of  respectable  New  England  farmeim  in  the  low 
oooBtr;  who  had  come  np  for  their  snmmer  change  of  air  to  this  place  of  nsort. 
And  were  earning  their  board  and  lodging  by  acting  as  waitrewea.  They  were 
treated  by  the  gatsU  as  equals,  and  were  indeed  cultivated  and  wall  mannwd 
/on  tig  ivomea. 
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distinctions  excites  a  wondering  curiosity  nsto  what  sort  of  crea- 
ture the  titled  noble  of  Europe  cau  be. 

The  total  absence  of  rank  and  the  universal  acceptance  of 
equality  do  not  however  prevent  the  existence  of  grades  and  dis- 
tinctions in  society  which,  though  they  may  find  no  tangible 
expression,  are  Boraetimes  as  sharply  drawn  as  in  Europe.  Ex- 
cept in  the  newer  parts  of  the  West,  those  who  deem  themselves 
ladies  and  gentlemen  draw  just  the  same  line  botweon  themselves 
and  tliu  multitude  as  is  ilrawu  in  England,  and  draw  it  in  much 
the  same  way.  The  nutiue  of  a  man's  occupation,  his  education, 
his  manners  and  breeding/  bis  income,  his  connections,  all  come 
into  view  in  determining  whether  ho  is  in  this  narrow  sense  of 
the  word  "a  gentleman,"  almost  as  they  woidd  in  England, 
though  in  moat  parts  of  the  United  States  personal  qualities 
coimt  for  rather  more  than  in  Knglaiid,  and  occuimtion  for  rather 
less.  The  word  is  equally  indefinable  in  both  countries,  but  in 
America  the  expression  "  not  quite  a  lady  "  seems  to  be  less  fre- 
quently employed.  One  is  told,  however,  that  the  son  of  cultivated 
parents  would  not  like  to  enter  a  retail  store :  and  even  in  a 
Westcrii  city  like  Detroit  the  best  people  will  say  of  a  party  that 
it  was  "  very  mixed."  In  some  of  the  older  cities  society  is  as 
exclusive  as  in  the  more  old-fashioned  English  counties,  the 
"  best  set "  considering  itself  very  select  indeed.  In  such  a  city 
I  remember  to  have  heard  a  family  belonging  to  the  best  set, 
which  is  mostly  to  be  found  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city, 
speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  handsome  suburb  two  miles  away 
just  as  Belgravians  might  sjteak  of  Islington ;  and  the  son  of  the 
family  who,  havifig  made  in  Europe  the  acquaintance  of  some  of 
the  dwellers  in  this  suburb,  had  gone  to  a  ball  there,  was  ques- 
tioned by  his  sisters  about  their  manners  and  customs  much  as  if 
he  had  returned  from  visiting  a  tribe  in  Central  Africa.  On 
inquiry  I  discovered  that  these  North  Shore  f>eoj)le  were  as  rich 
and  doubtless  thought  themselves  as  cultivated  as  the  people  of 
my  friend's  quarter.  But  all  the  city  knew  that  the  latter  were 
the  "  best  set."  One  ia  told  that  this  exclusiveness  spreads 
steadily  from  East  to  West,  and  that  before  long  there  will  be 
such  sets  in  all  the  greater  cities. 

^  Ou  the  New  York  elevated  railroad  amofciiig  is  not  permitted  In  any  ear. 
When  I  uked  a  conductor  how  be  waA  able  to  enforce  this  role,  considering  that 
on  every  other  railway  Rmoking  was  practised,  he  aniMrered,  **  I  always  aay  when 
any  one  Meius  disposed  to  insist,  *  Sir,  1  am  sure  that  if  you  are  a  gentlenuxL  ^ois^ 
will  not  wish  to  bring  me  into  a  ditficulty/  and  tUen  xV^^  tZl.iia.'s^'WN^t  <A." 


Europeans  have  been  known  to  ask  whether  the  United 
States  do  not  suffer  from  the  absence  of  a  hereditary  nobility. 
As  may  be  supposed,  such  a  question  excites  mirth  in  America  : 
it  is  as  if  you  were  to  ofl'er  them  a  Couit  and  an  Establishtid 
Chure-h.  They  remark,  with  truth,  that  since  Pitt  in  England 
and  the  Napoleons  in  Fmncc  prostituted  hereditiry  titles,  theae 
have  ceased  to  be  either  respectable  or  useful.  "  They  do  not," 
say  the  Americans,  **  suggest  antiquity,  for  the  English  families 
tliat  enjoy  them  are  mostly  new ;  they  are  not  associated,  like 
the  ancient  titles,  with  the  history  of  your  nation  ;.  tliey  are 
merely  a  prize  oQured  to  wealth,  the  expression  of  a  dusirc  for 
gildiujL!  that  plutocracy  which  has  replaced  the  ancient  aiistocracy 
of  your  country.  Seeing  how  little  service  liereditary  nobility 
renders  in  maintaining  the  standard  either  of  manners,  or  morals,^ 
or  honour,  or  public  duty,  few  sensible  men  would  create  it  in 
any  European  country  where  it  did  not  exist ;  much  less  then 
should  we  to  dream  of  creating  it  in  America,  which  possesses  none 
of  the  materials  or  conditions  which  could  make  it  tolerable.  If 
a  peerage  is  purchaeeable  even  in  England,  where  the  dignity  of 
the  older  nobility  might  have  suggested  some  care  in  bestowal^ 
purchaseable  not  so  openly  as  in  Portugal  or  a  German  princi- 
pality, but  practically  purchaseable  by  party  services  and  by 
large  subscriptions  to  public  purposes,  much  more  would  it  be 
purchaseable  here,  where  there  are  no  traditions  to  break  down, 
where  wealth  accumulates  rapidly,  and  the  wealthy  seek  every 
avenue  for  disphiy.  Titles  in  this  country  would  be  simply  an 
additional  prize  otlered  to  wealth  and  ambition,  llicy  could  not 
be  i*espected.  They  would  make  lis  as  snobbish  as  you  arc. 
They  would  bo  an  unmixed  evil/*  A  European  observer  will 
not  quarrel  with  this  judgment.  There  is  already  a  disposition 
in  America,  as  everywhere  else,  to  i-eliah  and  make  the  most  of 
such  professional  or  official  titles  as  can  be  had  ;  it  is  a  harmless 
way  of  trying  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  world.  If  there 
be,  as  no  doubt  there  is,  less  disposition  than  in  England  to  run 
after  and  pay  court  to  the  gi'eat  or  the  fashionable,  tliis  is  perhaps 
due  not  to  any  superior  nrtue,  but  to  the  absence  of  those  oppor- 
tunities and  temptations  which  their  hereditary  titles  and  other 

^  The  morul  uid  sot'ial  aUndanl  which  American  sockty  enforces  is  in  some 
respects  more  exnctiug  thaii  that  of  Kagl&nd.  I  Imve  frequently  board  Amerjciuifl 
expresa  surprise  at  the  Teceptiou  accorded  by  fosbionnble  London  to  Americflai 
whom  they  held  cheap,  or  to  persons,  whether  English  or  foreign,  whoee  trans- 
fruttions  had  become  utatt^ii*  of  notoriety. 
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sociiil  institutions  set  before  the  English.  It  wouUl  be  the  very 
wuutonneas  of  folly  to  create  in  the  new  counlry  what  most 
thinking  people  would  gladly  be  rid  of  in  the  old  one. 

Another  question  is  more  serious  and  less  easily  answered. 
What  is  the  effect  of  social  equality  ui»on  manners  ?  Many 
causes  go  to  the  making  of  mauners,  am  one  may  see  by  noting 
how  much  better  they  are  in  some  parte  of  Europe  than  in  other 
parts  where  nevertheless  the  stinicture  of  society  is  equally  aristo- 
cratie,  or  democratic,  as  the  case  may  be.  One  must  therefore  be 
careful  not  to  ascribe  to  this  source  only  such  peculiarities  as 
America  shows.  On  the  whole,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  English 
race  has  less  than  some  other  races  of  that  quickness  of  percep- 
tion and  s)Tnj)athy  which  goes  far  to  make  manners  good,  the 
Auiericaus  have  gained  more  than  they  have  lost  by  equality. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  upper  class  loses  in  grace,  I  am  sure  that 
the  humbler  class  gains  in  independence.  The  manners  of  the 
"  best  people  "  two  exactly  those  of  England,  with  a  thought  more 
of  consideration  towaixls  inferiors  and  of  frankness  towards  equak. 
Among  the  masses  there  is,  generally  speaking,'  as  much  real 
courtesy  and  good  nature  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  There 
is  less  outward  politeness  than  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  Portugal 
for  instance,  or  Tuscany,  or  Sweden.  There  is  a  certain  coolness 
or  off-handness  which  at  first  aimoys  the  European  visitor,  who 
still  thinks  himself  "a  superior";  but  when  he  perceives  that  it 
is  not  meant  for  insolence,  and  that  native  Americans  do  not 
notice  it,  he  leai'us  to  acqviiesce.  Perhaps  the  worst  manners  are 
those  of  {>ei-sons  drest  in  some  rag  of  authority.  The  railroad 
car-conductor  baa  a  bad  name ;  but  personally  I  have  always 
Iteen  well  treated  by  him^  and  remember  with  pleasure  one  on  a 
Southern  railroad  (an  ex-Confedemte  soldier)  who  did  the  honoui's 
of  his  car  with  a  dignified  courtesy  worthy  of  tliose  Hungarian 
nobles  who  are  said  to  have  the  best  manners  in  Europe.  The 
hotel  clerk  is  supercilious,  but  if  one  frankly  admits  his  superi- 
ority', his  patronage  becomes  frieudly,  and  he  may  even  conde- 
scend to  interest  himaelf  in  making  your  stay  in  the  city  agree- 

'  Tlifre  are  parts  of  the  'West  which  stilt  Itck  poll'di  ;  oimL  tho  bohnvtoiir  of 
Lho  whittis  to  the  ChincM  oftou  ioceuscfl  a  strimger  frum  tbd  Atlontfo  St&tcii 
or  Europe.  I  remember  in  Oregon  to  have  $eeu  a  bago  oawy  tiiru  an  iDofTetuive 
Cltinaman  out  of  hi«  seat  in  a  railway  car,  and  when  I  went  to  tho  conductor  ami 
iMiiluivourud  to  invoke  his  iuturreruuce,  he  calmly  rcuiarki^d,  '*  Yct,  I  know  those 
things  do  mako  Lho  English  mad."  On  the  other  hand  on  tJ&«  Viajr&vc.  "Ssri^ 
coloured  people  ofluu  ait  down  to  table  wiVh,  v\i\\,ci!L. 
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\ /ablo.     One  finds  most  comtesy  among  the  rural  popiilation  of 

\  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  least  among  the  recent 

/immigrants  in  the  cities  and  the  unsettled  population  of  the 

I    West.      However,  the  most  matorial  point  to  remark  is  the 

improvement  of  recent  years.      The  concurrent  testimony  of 

European  travellers,  including  both  admirers  and  detractors  of 

democracy,  proves  that  manners  must  have  been  disagreeable 

forty  years  ago,  and  one  finds  nowadays  an  equally  general 

admission  that  the  Americans  are  as  pleasant  to  one  another  and 

to  strangers  as  are  the  French  or  the  Germans  or  the  EnglisL 

The  least  agreeable  feature  to  the  visitors  of  former  years,  an 

incessant  vaunting  of  their  own  country  and  disparagement  of 

others,  has  disappeared,  and  the  tinge  of  self-assertion  which  the 

sense  of  equality  used  to  give  is  now  but  faintly  noticeable. 


CHAPTER   CVII 

Two  oppositti  theories  regarding  the  influence  of  ilumocratic  in- 
stitutions on  intellectual  activity  have  found  currency.  One  ^ 
theory  extols  them  becaiise  they  stirauJato  the  mind  of  a  people, 
not  only  sharpening  men's  wita  hy  continual  struggle  and  unrest, 
but  giving  to  each  citi}^.en  a  sense  of  his  own  powers  and  duties 
in  the  world,  which  spurs  him  on  to  exertions  in  ever-widening 
fields.  Tliis  theory  is  commonly  applied  to  Atheris  and  otlier 
democracies  of  the  ancient  world,  as  contrasted  with  Sparta  and 
the  oligarchic  cities,  whose  inU^Ilectua]  proiluctiou  was  scanty  or 
altogether  wanting.  It  compares  the  I-^omeof  Cicero,  Lucretius, 
and  Catullus,  and  the  Augustan  age,  whose  great  figures  were 
born  under  the  Kepublic,  with  the  vaster  but  comi>arativBly 
steiilo  I^man  world  of  Marcus  Aurolius  or  Constantino,  when 
fieedom  had  long  since  vanished.  It  notes  the  outburst  of 
.literary  and  artistic  splendour  that  fell  in  the  hiter  age  of  the 
republics  of  medieval  Italy,  and  dwells  with  cs[>ecial  pleasure  on 
the  achievementa  of  Florence,  the  lougest-hved  and  the  most 
glorious  of  the  free  commonwealths  of  Italy. 

According  to  the  other  theory,  Democracy  is  the  child  of 
ignorance,  the  i)arent  of  dulness  and  conceit.  The  opinion  of  the 
greatest  number  beuig  the  universal  st^iudard,  everything  is 
reduced  to  the  level  of  vulgjir  minds.  Origirmlity  in  stunted, 
variety  disappears,  no  man  thinks  for  himself,  or,  if  he  docs, 
fears  to  express  what  ho  thinks.  A  drear  pall  of  monotony 
covers  the  sky. 

"Thy  hanil,  gio-it  Anan'Ti,  lets  th«  cnrtuin  full 
Ami  tinivuntfil  dnrkncsH  hurivn  aW." 

This  doctrine  seems  to  date  from  the  appiiamnce  of  Do  Tocque- 
villo's  book,  though  his  professed  disciples  Ua:*»vi  \\^^:^vy^*^^^W'^*5ft. 
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further  than  his  words  warnuiL     It  is  re;LUy  uii  a  j/riori  doctria 
tlmwn    frum  UQaginiug  wha.t  the  consequences  of  a  compl 
equality  of  material  conditions  and  politica]  powers  ought  U> 
But  it  claims  to  rest  upon  the  observed  phenomena  of  the  (^ni 
States,  which,  thirty  years  ago,  were  still  the  only  great 
democracy ;  and  it  was  with  reference  to  the  United  Stales  that  it 
was  enunciated  by  Mr.  Rol>ert  Lowe  in  one  of  those  speeches  of 
1866  which  so  greatly  impressed  hia  contemporaries. 

Both  these  theories  wiU  be  found  on  examination  to  be  base- 
less. Both,  so  far  as  they  are  a  priori  theories,  are  fanciful 
both,  in  so  far  as  they  purport  to  rest  upon  the  facta  of  history^ 
err  by  regarding  one  set  of  facte  only,  and  ignoring  a  great  n 
ber  of  concomitant  conditions  which  have  probably  more  to 
with  the  result  than  the  few  conditions  which  have  been  arbt-' 
trarily  taken  to  be  sufficient  causea  None  of  the  Greek  republics 
was  a  democracy  in  the  modern  sense,  for  all  rested  upon  slavery 
nor,  indeed,  can  the  name  be  applied,  except  at  passing  momen 
to  the  Italian  cities.  Many  circumstances  besides  their  i>opal 
government  combined  to  place  the  imperishable  crown  of  lite; 
and  artiatic  glory  upon  the  brows  of  the  city  of  the  Violet  and 
the  city  of  the  Lily.  So  also  the  view  that  a  democratic  land 
is  necessarily  a  land  of  barren  monotony,  while  unsound  even  as 
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a  deduction  from  general  principles,  is  still  more  unsound  in  il^H 
assumption  of  C6i*tain  phenomena  as  true  of  America,  and  in  th^H 
face  it  puts  on  the  phenomena   it  has  assumed.     The  theorists 
who  luive  propounded  it  give  us,  like  Daniel,  the  dream  as  well 
as  their  interpretation  of  it.     But  tbe  dream  is  one  of  their  o 
inventing ;  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  wrongly  interpreted. 

Few  mistakes  are  more  common  than  that  of  exaggi 
tho  influence  of  forms  of  government.     As  there  are  his 
and  (>oLitician3  who,  when  they  come  across  a  trait  of  natio: 
character  for  wliich   no  obvious  explanation  presents  itself,  set 
it  down  to   '*race,"  so  there  are  writors  and  t>|)eakers  who,  too 
indolent  to  examine  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  or  too  ill-train 
to  feel  the  need  of  such  examination,  pounce  upon  the  politi 
institutions  of  a  country  an  the  easiest  way  to  account  for  its 
social  and  intellectual,  perha^)8  even  for  its  moral  and  religious 
peculiaiities.     Few  problems  are  in  reality  more  complex  than 
the  relation  betwe^*n  the  political  and  the  intcllettuid  life  of  a 
country ;  few  things  more  difRcult  to  distinguish  than  tho  iii- 
fluencea  respectively  atlrvbulable  to  au  equality  of  political  rigl 
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and  p4')wcrs  on  the  ono  band,  an  efjuiility  of  mutorial  nnd  social 
condition*  on  the  other.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Demo- 
cracy and  Equality  go  hand  in  hand,  but  as  one  may  have 
popukr  government  along  with  enormous  ditTereuces  of  wealth 
and  dissimilaritiea  in  social  usage,  so  also  one  may  have  social 
L'quulity  under  a  despot  Doubtless,  when  social  and  ]>olitiea! 
equality  go  hand  in  hand  they  intensify  one  onotlior ;  but  when 
inequality  of  material  conditions  becomes  marked,  social  life 
changes,  and  as  social  phenomena  become  more  complex  their 
analysis  becomes  more  difficult.  / 

Reverting  to  the  two  theories  from  which  we  sot  out,  it  may  * 
be  said  that  the  United  States  furnish  little  support  to  either. 
jVmerican  democracy  has  certainly  produced  no  age  of  Pericles. 
Neither  has  it  dwarfed  literature  and  led  a  wretched  people,  so 
tlull  as  not  even  to  realize  their  dulness,  into  a  baiTOU  plain  of 
featureless  mediocrity.  To  a^icribe  the  deficioncieK,  such  as  thoy 
are,  of  art  and  culture  in  America,  solely  or  even  mainly  to  her 
fonn  of  government.,  is  not  less  absurd  than  to  ascribe,  as  many 
Americans  of  what  1  may  call  the  trumpeting  school  do,  her 
marvellous  material  progress  to  the  same  cause.  It  ia  not 
Democracy  that  has  paid  off  a  gigantic  debt  and  raised  Chicago 
out  of  a  swamp.  Neither  is  it  Democracy  that  has  denied  her 
philosophers  like  Burke  and  ])oets  like  Wordsworth. 

Most  writers  who  have  dealt  with  these  matters  have  not  only 
laid  more  upon  the  shoulders  of  democratic  government  than  it 
ought  to  bear,  but  have  preferred  abstract  s]>cculation3  to  thr 
hnmlder  task  of  ascertaining  and  weighing  the  facts.  They  have 
s|uiii  ingenious  theories  about  democracy  as  Uie  source  of  this  or 
that,  or  whatever  it  i)leased  them  to  assume  ;  they  have  not  tried 
to  dottM'mine  by  a  wide  induction  what  specific  results  npprar  in 
countries  which,  differin";  iu  other  re3j>ect«,  agree  in  being  demo 
cratically  governed.  If  I  do  not  follow  these  time-honoured 
preceflents,  it  is  not  liecause  the  process  is  difficult,  but  because 
it  is  unproBtabla  These  speculations  have  perhaps  had  their 
use  in  suggesting  to  us  what  phenomena  we  ought  to  look  for  in 
democratic  countries  j  but  if  any  positive  results  are  to  be  reachwl, 
ihey  must  be  reached  by  carefully  verifying  the  intellectual 
])hoiiomena  of  more  than  one  country,  and  establishing  an  nnroia- 
lakable    relation    between    them   and    the  political   institutions 


under  which  they  prevail. 


If  some  one,  starting  from  the  current  conc<^\^Aaw  «nS.  ^s-xassKx^K^ 
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were  to  say  f.hat  in  a  (Jomocntic  nation  we  shoiiltl  find  a  disfto^ti 
tioH  to  bold  aud  unbridled  spGcuIuiions,  sparing  neither  theoK 
nor  morals,  a  total  absence  of  rule,  tradition,  and  precedent,  eaci 
raan  thinking  and  writing  as  responsible  to  no  criticism,  *'  eve) 
poet  his   own  Aristotle,*'  a  taeto  for  strong  offecta  and   gnris] 
colours,  valuing  force  rather  than  fineness,  grandeur  rather  than 
beauty,  a  vigorous,  hasty,  impetuous  style  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, a  gi*andio80,  and  perhaps  sensational  art :  he  would  say  wha 
would  be  quite  as  natural  and  reasonable  a  priori  as  most  of 
pictures  given  ua  of  democratic  sociotiea.     Yet  many  of  th«  sug- 
gested features  would  be  the  opposite  pf  those  which  Amorit 
presents. 

Kvery  stich  picture  must  be  fanciful.     lie  who  starts  from  so) 
simple  and  (so  to  speak)  ban^  a  conception  as  that  of  equal  civili 
rights  and  equal  political  powers  vested  in  every  memlwr  of  tlie 
community  cannot  liut  liave  recourse  to  his  fancy  in  trying  toi 
bo<ly  forth  the  results  of  this  principle.     Let  any  one  study  th< 
portrait  of  the  deiuocnxtic  man  and  democnitic  city  which  tlu 
first  and  greatest  of  all  the  hostile  critics  of  democricy  has  lei 
us,*  and  compare  it  with  the  verj'  different  descriptions  of  ]if| 
and  culture  under  a  popular  government   in  which   Kuropcai 
speculation  lias  disported  itself  since  De  Tocqueville's  time.      Hi 
will  find  each  tlioory  plausible  in  the  abstract,  and  each  oqualV 
unlike  the  fswti  which  contemporary  America  sets  before  tis. 

Let  us  then  bid  farewell  to  fiincy  and  endeavour  to  discov 
what  are  now  the  salient  intellectual  featiues  of  the  uuias  of  tbi 
native  popxdation  in  the  United  States. 

As  there  is  much  differeneo  of  opinion  regarding  them,  I  p 
sent  with  diffidence  the  following  list: — 

L  A  desire  to  be  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  work  of  th( 
world  everywhere,  to  have  every  form  of  literature  and  art  ade- 
quately roproRcnted,  an<l  excellent  of  its  kind,  so  that  Ameri< 
shad  bo  felt  to  hold  her  own  among  the  nations. 

2.  A  fondness  for  bold  and  striking  effects,  a  preferenre  fai 
large  generalizations  and  theories  which  have  an  air  of  complftt 
ness. 

3.  An  absence  among  tho  multitude  of  refined  inal^  and 

'  Plato  indeed  indulges  las  fancy  so  far  as  to  dowrUw  the  very  miilcs  and 
of  n  democracy  as  praociiig  along  tho  roads,  Rcarcely  dei^iiii);  t<>  1*en.r  Umir  1mi 
The  pauiDti  for  nDreRtrained  licouct,  for  Dorelty,  for  variety  is  to  )iim  ibc  not* 
ihmoencyt  whereaa  iDonolony  and  m'eu  obstinate  conwrvatiam  are   tbc  bwtl 
which  the  Intent  K«ro|M';in  rrit\c«  V\i\  \w  t^t^*^ 
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position  to  bo  attmctcfl  rather  by  general  brillianc«  than  by 
delicacy  of  %vorkuiiin.sh)j) ;  &  want  of  mellowness  and  inadequate 
perception  of  the  difference  between  fix'st-rate  work  in  ft  quiet 
style  and  mere  flatness. 

4.  Little  respect  for  canons  or  traditions,  Accompanied  by  the 
notion  that  new  conditions  muat  of  necessity  pitKluco  new  ideas. 

r>.  An  undervaluing  of  special  knowledge  or  experience,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  sftliere  of  applied  aciciico  and  coniinerco,  an 
idea  that  an  able  man  can  do  one  thing  prett}"-  much  us  well  as 
another,  as  Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  if  he  had  taken  to  politics 
he  would  have  been  as  ilistinguished  therein  as  he  was  in  ftoetry, 

0.  An  admiration  for  literary  or  iscientific  eminence,  an  eii- 
thu!«insm  for  anything  that  can  be  called  genius,  with  an  over 
readiness  to  discover  it 

7.  A  love  of  intellectual  novelties. 

8.  An  intellectual  impatience,  and  desire  for  quick  and  patotit 
results. 

9.  An  over-valuing  of  the  judgments  of  the  nndtitude ;  a 
disposition  to  judge  by  "success"  work  whicli  has  not  l>uyti  pro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  success. 

1 0.  A  tendency  to  mistake  bigness  for  greatness. 
('ontrariwiBe,  if  wo  regard  not  the  i>eoplo  generally  but  tho 

most  cultivated  class,  we  shall  find,  together  with  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  qualities,  others  which  indicate  a  reaction 
against  the  [wpular  tendencies.  This  class  has  a  strong  relish 
for  subtlety  of  thought  and  highly  finished  art,  whether  in 
litonituro  or  painting.  It  is  so  much  afraid  of  cni«lity  and 
vagueness  as  to  be  prono  to  devote  itself  to  minute  and  careful 
study  of  subjncfei  unattractive  to  the  masses. 

Of  these  characteristics  of  the  i>eople  at  large  some  may  at  first 
sight  seem  inconsistent  with  others,  as  for  instance  the  admira- 
tion for  intellectual  gifts  with  the  imder-valuing  of  special 
knowledge  ;  nevertheless  it  could  be  shown  tliiit  bnth  arc  dia- 
covoniblo  in  Aniericaui*  us  compared  with  Englishmen.  Tho 
former  admire  intelligence  more  than  the  latter  do :  but  tlioy 
defer  less  to  special  competence.  However,  assuming  for  the 
moment  that  there  is  something  tnic  in  those  suggestions,  which 
it  wouM  take  too  long  to  attempt  to  establish  one  by  one,  be  it 
otwex'ved  that  very  few  of  them  can  be  directly  connected  with 
democratic  governments  Even  these  few  niiglit  t^iko  a  different 
form    in   a  dificrently  situated  democracy.      TKe.  ftftN<Ec*3&.  ^mc^ 
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eigblb  Bceni  due  to  tho  general  intelligence  and  education  of  tfao 
people,  while  the  remainder,  thougli  not  wholly  nninfiuence<l  by 
the  haliits  which  popular  government  tends  to  breed,  must  }>e 
nxainly  aficrilied  to  the  vast  size  of  the  country,  tho  vast 
numbers  and  homogeneity  of  its  native  white  population,  the 
prevalence  of  social  equality,  a  busy  indu3ti*ialism,  a  restless 
ebangofulnefls  of  occupation,  and  the  ab-^^ence  of  a  leisured  ctaas 
dominant  in  matters  of  taste— conditions  that  havu  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  political  institutions.  The  prevalence  of 
evangelical  Protestantism  has  been  quite  as  imjwrtant  a  factor  in 
tho  intoUecbial  life  of  tho  nation  aa  its  form  of  government. 

Some  one  may  say — I  wish  to  state  the  view  faiily  though 
I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  it — that  assuming  the  foregoing 
analysis  to  be  con'cct,  tho  influence  of  democracy,  ajjart  from 
its  tendency  to  aocnro  an  arajtle  provision  of  education,  is  dis- 
cermblo  in  two  jwints.  It  produces  self-conlidonce  and  self- 
comjilacency,  national  and  personal,  with  the  result  both  of 
stimulating  a  certain  amount  of  thought  and  of  preventing  the 
thought  tliat  is  so  produced  from  being  subjected  to  proper  toste. 
Ambition  and  Kelf-esteein  will  cull  out  what  might  have  Iain 
donnant,  but  tlioy  will  hinder  a  nation  ixs  well  as  a  man  from 
duly  judging  iu  own  work,  and  in  no  far  will  retai*d  its  progress. 
Th(>flfl  who  are  naturally  led  to  trust  and  ol»ey  common  sonao 
and  the  numerical  majority  in  matters  of  state,  over  value  the 
judgment  of  tho  majority  in  other  matters.  Now  the  judgment 
of  tho  masses  is  a  poor  stiindard  for  the  thinker  or  tho  artist  to 
set  before  him.  It  may  uairow  his  view  and  debase  his  style. 
Ho  fears  to  troud  in  new  paths  or  express  un}.K>pidar  o]>inion8  ; 
or  if  ho  despises  the  multitude  lie  may  Udce  refuge  in  an  acrid 
cynicism.  Where  tho  masses  ndc,  a  writer  cannot  but  think  of 
the  masses,  and  as  they  do  not  appreciate  refinements  he  will 
eschew  these,  making  himself  at  all  hazards  intelligible  to  the 
common  mind,  and  seeking  to  attract  by  broad,  perhai>3  coarsely 
broad,  effects,  the  hasty  reader,  who  at  the  circulating  libraric« 
passes  by  Walter  Scott  or  Tliackeray  to  fasten  on  the  latent 
sketch  of  fiishionable  life  or  mysterious  cnmo. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  force  in  this  way  of  putting 
the  case.  Democracy  tends  to  produce  a  superficinlly  active 
public  and  perhaps  also  a  jubilant  and  self-conhdont  public  But 
it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  democratic  people  which  shall 
hv  neither  fond  of  letters  nor  disposed  to  trust  ita  own  judg- 
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xucnt  aufl  tostpG  in  judging  them.  Much  will  dcjHincI  on  the 
other  features  of  tho  aitimtion.  In  the  United  States  the  culti- 
vated public  increases  rapidly,  and  the  very  reaction  which  goes 
on  within  it  against  the  defects  of  the  multitude  bocomeR  an 
important  factor.  All  things  considered,  I  doubt  whether  t 
democracy  tends  to  discourage  originality,  subtlety,  refinement^ 
in  thotight  and  in  expression,  whether  literary  or  artistic.  1 
doubt  if  there  be  any  solid  ground  for  ex]>ecting  monotony  or  . 
vulgarity  under  one  form  of  government  more  than  anotJier. 
The  causes  lie  deeper.  Art  and  literature  have  before  now  been 
base  and  vulgar  under  absolute  monarchies  and  under  oligarchies. 
One  of  tho  most  polished  and  aristocratic  societies  in  Europe  has 
for  two  couturioa  boon  that  of  Vienna ;  yet  what  society  could 
have  been  intellectually  duller  or  less  productive  ?  Mojx'over,  it 
niuat  not  1)6  forgotten  that  the  habits  of  popular  government 
which  open  a  cjireer  to  talent  in  public  life,  open  it  in  liteinture 
ji.lfi(».  No  man  need  lean  on  a  faction  or  ]>ropitiate  a  coterie.  A 
jiure  clear  voice  with  an  unwonted  message  may  at  (irst  fail  to 
inulco  itftelf  heard  over  the  din  of  competitors  for  popular  favour ; 
but  once  hoai-d,  it  and  its  message  will  probably  be  judged  on 
their  own  merits. 

Passing  away  from  this  question  as  to  the  supponod  ttarootic 
power  of  democracy,  the  further  question  may  l3e  asked,  what  is 
the  distinctive  note  of  democratic  thought  and  art  as  they  actually 
appear  in  tho  Uidted  States  Y  What  is  the  peculiar  quality  or 
flavour  which  si>ring8  from  this  {wlitical  element  in  their  con- 
dition 1  I  cannot  tell.  I  find  no  such  note.  I  have  searched 
ftir  it,  and,  as  the  American.^  say,  it  is  harfl  work  looking  for 
wliat  is  uoi  there.  Some  Europeans  and  many  Americans  pro- 
fess to  have  found  it,  and  will  tell  you  that  this  or  that  peculi- 
arity of  American  literature  is  duo  to  democracy.  No  doubt,  if 
you  take  individual  writers,  you  may  discover  in  several  of  thorn 
something,  though  not  always  the  same  thing,  which  savours  of 
democratic  feeling  and  tinges  their  way  of  regarding  human  life. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  What  must  bo  shown  is  a  general 
rpiality  running  through  the  majority  of  these  writers — a  qiuvlity 
which  is  at  once  recognized  as  racy  of  the  soil,  and  which  can  bo 
tiacf d  back  to  the  democratic  element  which  the  soil  undoubtedly 
contains.  No  such  quality  seems  to  have  been  shown.  That 
tlioro  is  a  distinctive  note  in  many — not,  i)erhaps,  in  all — 
of  the  lH«t  American  books  may  \>o  udu\\ttei^.   \X.  wva.^'VRi  «aoM^v 
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by  ears  oob  tho  most  delicate.  But  is  this  noto  the  voice 
democracy  1  Is  it  even  the  voice  of  democracy  and  oq«Rli 
combined  1  There  is  a  ditTeronce,  slight  yet  perceptible,  in  tho 
[Birt  which  both  sentiment  and  humour  play  in  American  bookd, 
when  we  compare  them  with  English  books  of  equivalent 
strength.  The  humour  has  a  vein  of  oddity,  and  the  contrast 
between  tlie  soft  copiousness  of  tho  sentiment  and  the  rigid  linea 
of  lingering  Puritanism  which  it  sutfuses,  is  rarely  mot  with  iu 
England.  Perhaps  there  is  less  repose  in  tho  American  style  ; 
there  is  certainly  a  curious  unrcstfulncss  in  the  effort,  less 
common  in  English  writers,  to  bend  metaphors  to  unwonted  uses. 
But  are  these  differences,  with  others  I  might  mention — and, 
after  all,  they  are  slight — due  to  any  catiso  connected  with 
politics  1  Arc  they  not  rather  due  to  a  mixed  and  curioiisl 
intertwined  variety  of  other  causes  which  have  moidded 
American  mind  during  the  last  two  centuries  ?  Amori 
imagination  has  produced  nothing  more  conspicuously  original 
than  the  romances  of  Hawthorne.  If  uny  one  says  that  he  fin 
something  in  them  which  he  remembers  in  no  previous  Kngli 
writer,  we  know  what  is  meant  and  probably  agree.  But  can  it 
he  said  that  there  is  anything  distinctively  American  in  Haw- 
thorne, that  is  to  say,  that  his  B[x>ci6c  quality  is  of  ri  kind  which 
reapiiears  in  other  American  writers  1  Few  will  afiirm  th 
The  most  peculiar,  and  therefore  I  suppose  the  most  characl 
ialically  American  school  of  thought^  has  been  what,  used  to 
called  tho  Concord  or  Transcendental  school  of  forty  y 
ago ;  among  the  writings  produced  by  which  those  oi  Emerson 
are  best  known  in  E\iro[>e.  Were  the  authors  of  that  sch 
distinctively  democratic  either  in  tho  colour  of  their  thought,  i 
in  its  direction,  or  in  tho  stylo  which  ex])ressea  it)  And  if 
can  the  same  democratic  tinge  be  discerned  in  the  authoi-a  of 
day  1  I  doubt  it :  hut  such  matters  do  not  admit  of  proof  or  di 
prooi    Otic  mtist  leave  them  to  the  literary  feeling  of  the  read 

A  very  distinguished  American  man  of  letters  onco  saiil  to 
me  that  he  hated  nothing  so  much  as  to  hear  ]>eoplu  talk  about 
American  literature.     He  meant,  I  think,  that  those  who  did  so 
were  j)uzi!ling  themselves  unnecessarily  to  find  eomettiing  whi 
belonged  to  a  now  country,  and  a  democratic  country,  and  wo 
forgetting  or  ignoring  tho  natural   relation  of  works  of  iuiagin 
tion  and  thought  pnxiuced  in  America  t^  hooks  written  by  m 
of  the  same  race  in  the  0\A  Wf>v\4  Wo^^  wwi  wnco  1776. 
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So  far,  then,  na  regards  Amorican  literature  generally,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  in  it  anything  specifically  democnitic.  Nor 
if  we  look  at  the  various  departiuenta  of  speculative  thought, 
such  as  metaphysics  an<l  theology,  or  at  those  which  approach 
nearer  to  the  cxuot  sciences,  such  as  economics  and  jurisprudence, 
sliall  we  Hud  that  the  character  and  substance  of  the  doctrines 
propounded  bear  marked  traces  of  a  democratic  influence.  Why 
should  we  l>e  stu-prisod  at  this,  seeing  that  the  influence  of  a  form 
of  government  is  only  one  among  many  influences,  even  where  a 
nation  stnruls  alone,  and  creates  a  litentture  distinctively  lix>al  ? 
But  can  books  written  in  the  United  States  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute a  literature  locally  American  in  the  same  sense  aa  the 
literatures  of  France  and  Germany,  of  Italy  and  Russia, 
belong  to  those  countries  t  For  tlie  purposes  of  thought 
and  art  the  United  States  is  a  part  of  England,  and  England  is  a 
part  of  America.  Many  English  books  are  more  widely  read 
and  Btrike  deeper  to  the  heart  in  America  than  in  England, 
Some  American  books  have  a  like  fortune  in  England.  Diirer 
ences  there  are,  but  differences  how  trivial  compared  with  the 
resemblanres  in  temper,  in  feeling,  in  susceptibility  to  certain 
forms  of  moral  and  physical  beauty,  in  the  general  view  of  Iif« 
and  nature,  in  the  disposition  to  revere  and  be  swayed  by  the 
game  matchless  models  of  that  elder  literature  which  both 
branches  of  tlie  English  race  can  equally  claim.  American  litera- 
ture docs  not  to  day  differ  more  from  English  literature  than  the 
Scottish  wiiters  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  yeai-s  ago — Burns,  Scott, 
Adam  Smith,  Keid,  Hume,  Robertson — diff'ered  from  their 
English  conlomporaries.  There  was  a  fondnesa  for  abstractions 
and  generalizations  in  the  Scottish  prose  writers ;  there  was  in 
the  Scottish  poets  a  bloom  and  fi-agrance  of  mountain  heather 
which  gave  to  their  work  a  chann  of  freshness  and  singularity, 
like  that  which  a  faint  touch  of  local  acicnt  gives  to  the  tongue 
of  an  orator.  But  they  were  English  as  well  as  Scottish  writers: 
they  belong  to  English  literature  and  make  part  of  its  glory  to 
the  world  beyond.  So  Fonimore  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  and  those  on  whom  their  mantle  has  fallen,  belong 
to  England  as  well  as  to  jVmcrica;  and  English  writers,  aa  they 
more  and  more  realize  the  vastness  of  the  American  public  they 
address,  will  more  and  more  feel  themselves  to  be  American  as 
well  as  English,  and  will  often  find  in  America  not  only  a  lar^s^er 
but  a  more  responsive  audience. 
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We  have  been  here  coticernod  not  to  discuss  the  niorita  and 
estimate  the  place  of  American  thinkers  and  ■writei's,  but  only  to 
examine  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their  j>olitical  and 
social  environment.  That  relation,  however,  sots  before  us  one 
mora  question.  The  English-speaking  population  of  the  United 
States  is  one -third  larger  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
It  is  a  more  educated  population,  in  which  a  greater  number  of 
persons  corao  under  the  inflneneo  of  hooks  and  might  therefore 
be  Btirred  up  to  int42llectual  production.  Why  then  doia  it  not 
make  more  important  contributions  to  the  common  literary 
wealth  of  the  race  3  Is  there  a  want  of  creative  power  t  and  if 
BO,  to  wliat  is  the  want  duo  *? 

Thin  is  a  question  frequently  propounded.  I  propose  to 
consider  it  in  the  chapter  which  follows. 
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TliicRK  h  a  Htrcet  iii  Florence  on  each  sldu  of  whlcii  minud  ntutues 
of  tho  fa.inouii  Florentines  of  tho  foui'tcoiith  iuul  fiftoonth  cuii- 
tnricfl, — Dunfco,  Giotto,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ghiherti,  Machiavelli, 
Miohael  Angelo,  and  otht'rs  scarcely  less  illustrious,  all  natives  of 
tho  little  city  which  iu  their  days  had  never  a  population  of 
more  than  sixty  thousand  suuls.*  No  on©  can  walk  between 
these  rows  of  world-famous  figures,  matched  by  no  other  city  of 
tho  modern  world,  without  askin;;  himself  what  causo  detcrmineil 
80  much  of  tho  highest  genius  to  this  one  upot ;  why  in  Ituly 
herself  populous  Afilaii  aud  Naples  and  Venice  have  no  such  list 
tn  show ;  why  tho  succession  of  greatness  stopped  with  tho 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  has  never  been  resumed  t 
Questioug  substantially  the  same  constantly  rise  to  the  mind  in 
reading  the  history  of  other  countries.  Why  did  England 
produce  no  firstrrato  poet  in  the  two  stirring  centuries  between 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  and  again  in  tho  centuty  and  a  half 
between  Milton's  birth  and  Wordsworth's  7  Why  have  epochs 
of  comparative  sterility  more  than  once  fallen  upon  Germany 
and  France  ?  and  why  has  music  sometimes  reached  its  highest 
pitch  of  excoUcnco  at  moments  when  tho  other  arts  were  lan- 
guishing ]  Why  does  the  sceptre  of  intellectual  and  ai'tistic 
lojidership  pass  now  to  one  great  nation,  now  to  another,  incon- 
st^iiit  and  unpredictable  iis  are  the  shifting  winds  ? 

Thuso  questions  touch  the  deepest  and  most  complex  prob- 
iema  of  history ;  and  neither  historian  nor  physiologist  has  yet 
been  able  to  throw  any  real  light  upon  them.  Even  the  com- 
monplace remark  that  times  of  effort  and  struggle  tend  to 
develop  an  unusualiy  active  intellectual  movement  and  therewith 

*  Petrarch  saw  tlio  light  in  Arezzo,  but  hia  family  wns  Florenlinet  and  vt'vui 
by  a  tn«re  accidoot  that  he  wtu  boru.  away  from  \d&  owu  ctX."]. 
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to  awakea  or  uourish  nu^  goniuses,  is  not  altogether  true  ; 
some  of  the  geniuses  have  aruen  at  momonts  when  thorc  wais 
excitement  to  call  thorn  forth,  and  at  other  times  seasons 
storm  and  strcsg  have  raised  up  no  one  capable  of  <iirecting 
eSbrtfi  or  interpreting  the  feeliugs  of  his  geaeration.     One  thio^ 
however,   is  palpable :    numbers  have  nothing   to  do  with  thtt 
matter.     There  is  no  average  of  a  man  of  genius  to  so  numjr 
thousands  or  millions  of  persons.     Out  of  the  sixty  thousand 
I'loreuce    there  arise  during   two  centuries   more  men   of 
dying  fame  than  out  of  huge  London  during  the  laat  three 
centuries.     Even  the  stock  of  solid  second-class  ability  does 
neoanarily  increase  with  increasing  numbers  ;  while  as  to 
riire  combinations  of  gifts  which  produce  poetry  or  philosophy 
the  iirst  order,  they  are  revealed  no  more  frequently  in  a 
European  nation  now  than  they  wci'O  in  a  Semitic  tribe  or  ft 
tiny  Greek  city  tweuty-fivo  or  thii'ty  centuries  ago. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  absence  of  brilliant 
genius  among  the  sixty  millions  in  the  United  States  sho 
excite  any  surjirise ;  we  might  n&  well  wonder  that  there  is  ni 
(loethe,  or  Schiller  or  Kant  or  Hogel  in  the  Germany  of  tfMla 
so  much  more  populous  and  better  educated  than  the  Gorman 
of  their  biilh-time.     It  is  not  to  be  ma^io  a  reproach  agu 
America  that  men  like  Tennyson  or  Darwin  have  not  been  boi 
there.     "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  liateth ; "  the  rarest  gifl 
appear  no  one  can  tell  why  or  how.     In  hriMul  Fiunce  a  contur 
ago  no  man  was  found  able  to  spring  upon  the  neck  of 
Revolution  and  turn  it  to  his  will.     Fate  brought  iicr  favouri 
from  a  wild  Italian  island,  that  had  but  just  {>assed  uijdor 
yoke  of  the  nation  to  which  it  gave  a  master. 

Tlie  question  we  have  to  ask  as  regards  the  United  States 
therefore  not  why  it  has  given  us  few  men  uf  the  highest  an 
rarest  distinction,  but  whether  it  has  failed  to  picniucu  it^  fai 
share  of  t^klcnts  of  the  second  ntnk,  that  is,  of  men  capable 
taking  a  lead  in  all  the  great  bi-anches  of  literary  or  artistic 
scientific   activity,    men   who    instruct   and   delight    their    ow 
generation,  though  possibly  future  generations  may  not  hold 
of  them  in  remembrance. 

Have  fewer  men  of  this  order  adorned  the  roll  of  fame  in  t 
United  Stat^is,  during  the  century  of  their  independenco,  than 
England,    or    France,    or   Germany    during    tlio   sjuue    period 
ObvjousJy  this  is  the  fact  &&  t^^tdA  act  in  all  its  branches ; 
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aliio  us  regards  physiwil  and  Tiiu.theTnalir'jil  Bcionco.  In  liteniLuro 
tho  disjtanty  is  loss  ovident,  ycL  most  candid  Americans  will 
agree  ^rith  Englishmon  that  it  is  greater  than  those  who  know 
the  education  and  intelligence  of  the  younger  people  woidd  have 
expected.  I  pass  by  oratory  and  statosmanshij),  bucauBO  com- 
I);uis(.m  its  in  those  ticlds  very  difficult.  The  fact  therefore  being 
'  admittod,  we  have  to  endeavour  to  account  for  it 

If  the  matter  were  one  of  numerical  averages,  it  would  be  pei^ 
tinent  to  remark  that  of  tho  sixty  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States  seven  or  eight  millions  are  negroes,  at  present  altogether 
below  the  stratum  from  which  production  can  be  expected ;  that 
of  the  whites  there  may  be  neai-ly  two  millions  to  whom  English 
is  a  foreign  language,  and  that  several  millions  are  recent  immi- 
gmnl^s  from  Europe.  This  diminishesthe  contrast  between nimiborH 
and  intellectual  results.  But  numbers  have  80  little  to  do  with 
tho  question  that  the  point  deserves  no  more  than  a  passing 
reference. 

ThuKe  who  have  discussed  tho  conditions  of  intellectual  pro- 
ductiWty  have  often  remarked  that  epochs  of  stir  and  excitement 
are  favuurablo,  because  they  stimulate  men's  minils,  setting  now 
ideas  atloat,  und  awakening  new  ambitions.  It  is  also  true  that 
vigorous  uiu-emitting  labour  iSf  speaking  geuemlly,  needed  for 
tho  production  of  good  work,  and  that  one  is  therefore  less 
entitled  to  expect  it  in  an  indolent  time  and  from  members  of 
the  luxurious  classes.  But  it  is  not  less  true,  thoup^h  less  frequently 
obsurve*],  that  tiiiuquillity  and  repose  are  necessary  to  njcn  of  tho 

ikiud  wc  are  considering,  and  often  helpful  oven  to  the  highest 
geniuses,  for  tho  evolving  of  new  thoughts  and  the  creation  of 
forms  of  tinished  and  harmonious  beauty.  Ho  who  is  to  do  such 
Work  rau»t  have  time  to  meditate,  and  pause,  and  meditate 
B);aitL  lie  must  be  able  to  set  his  creation  aside,  and  return  to 
it  after  days  or  weeks  t-.*  bxjk  at  it  with  fresh  eyes.  He  must 
bo  neither  disLmcted  from  his  main  purpose,  nor  hurried  in 
elfcctiiig  it.  He  nuist  be  able  to  concentrate  the  whole  force  of 
his  reason  or  imagination  on  one  subject,  to  abstract  liijnself 
when  noe^iful  from  tho  flitting  sights  and  niany-voice<l  clamour 
of  the  uutur  world.  Juvenal  said  this  long  ago  about  the  ]x>ot ; 
it  also  applies,  though  possibly  in  a  lower  degree,  both  to  the 
artist  and  to  the  serious  thinker,  or  delicate  workman,  in  any 
field  of  literature,  t-o  tho  metiiphysician,  the  thc<ilogiau,  tho  [)hilo- 
.'^phic  bistonaii,  the  economist,  the  philolu^t,  «N%Vk'0a'&wvkX«£o5i^ 
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and  the  statesman.  I  h.ivfi  lip;ir*l  men  who  hiui  gone  frnra 
quiet  lifu  into  polilici^  coni])tuin  thut  tbuy  found  llieir  thinki 
powers  wither,  and  thut  wliile  they  became  far  more  expert  iti 
getting  up  subjects  and  speaking  forcibly  and  plausibly,  they 
found  it  harder  and  harder  to  form  sound  general  views  and 
penetrate  beneiith  the  sui>orKciaHtie«  of  the  newsiKiper  and  the 

platform.     Interrupted  thought,  trains  of  reflection  or  imagiua- 

tive  conceptions  constciutly  broken  by  a  variety  of  petty  transienl^fl 
callft  of  businesH,  claims  of  society,  matters  passing  in  the  worlA^ 
to  note  and  think  of,  not  only  tiro  the  mind  but  destroy  its 
chances  of  attaining  just  and  deep  views  of  life  and  nature,  as 
wind-ruftled  \ioo\  ceases  to  reflect  the  rocks  and  woods  around 
Mohammed  falling  into  trances  or»  the  mountain  above  Mtn 
DaMt4^  in  tho  Hylvan  solitudes  of  Fonte  Avellana,  Cervantes  an 
Bunyan  in  the  enforced  seclusion  of  a  prison,  Ucgol  so  wrapt 
and  lost  in  his  spcctilationa  that,  taking  his  manuscript  to  t 
IHiblishcr  in  Jena  on  the  day  of  the  great  battle,  ho  was  suq>ri 
Ui  see  French  soldiers  in  the  streets ;  these  are  types  of  the  m 
and  conditions  which  give  birth  tu  thoughts  that  occupy  succ 
ing  generations :  and  what  is  true  of  these  greatest  men  is 
hapfl  oven  more  true  of  men  of  the  next  rank.  Doubtless  man 
groat  works  have  been  prwJuced  among  inaurf])icious6urroundin 
and  even  under  severe  pressure  of  time  ;  but  it  will,  I  think, 
ahnost  invariably  found  that  the  producer  had  formed  his  id 
or  conceived  his  croations  in  hours  of  comparative  tranqiullityj 
and  luul  turned  on  them  the  full  stream  of  his  powers  to  the 
exclusion  of  whatever  could  break  or  divert  its  force. 

In  Europe  men  call  this  a  centuiT"  of  unrest.    But  the  Uni 
States  is  more  unrcstful  than  Euro[>e,  more  unreatful  than 
country  wo  know  of  has  yet  been.    Nearly  every  one  is  busy;  th 
few  who  have  not  to  earn  their  living  and  do  not  feel  called 
serve  their  countrymen,  find  themselves  out  of  place,  and  ha' 
been  wont  either  to  make  amusement  into  a  business  or  to 
fer  themselves  to  the  ease  of  Franco  or  Italy.     The  earnin 
one's  liWng  is  not,  indeed,  incumjjatible  with  intellectually  creati 
work,  for  many  of  those  who  have  done  such  work  best  ha 
done  it  in  addition  to  their  gainful  occupation,  or  have  earn 
their  living  by  it     But  in  America  it  is  urmsually  hard  for  any 
one  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  the  endless  variety  of  exter 
impressions  and  interests  which  daily  life  presents,  and  whi 
impinge  upon  the  mind,  1  will  not  say  to  vex  it^  but  to  keep 
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constantly  vibrating  to  their  touch.  Life  is  that  of  tho  scjuirrel 
in  his  revolving  cage,  never  still  oven  when  it  does  not  seem  to 
chonga  It  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  so  in  England, 
and  Elnglish  litcratmc  and  art  show  increasing  marks  of  ha^to. 
In  tho  United  States  the  ceaseless  stir  and  movement,  tho  con- 
stant presence  of  ncwspai)ers,  the  eagerness  which  looks  through 
every  pair  of  eyes,  even  that  active  intelligence  and  sense  of 
puljlic  duty,  strongest  in  the  best  minds,  which  make  a  citizen 
feel  that  ho  ought  to  know  what  is  passing  in  the  wider  work! 
as  well  aa  in  his  own,  all  these  render  life  more  exciting  to  tho 
average  man  than  it  is  in  Euro|)o ;  but  chase  away  from  it  the 
o]>portunitioK  for  rei)oso  and  meditation  which  art  and  philosophy 
need,  as  growing  plants  need  the  coolness  and  darkness  of  night 
no  less  than  the  blazo  of  day.  The  typo  of  mind  which  Ameri- 
can conditions  have  evolved  is  quick,  vigorous,  practical,  versatile; 
but  it  ia  unfavourable  to  the  natural  germination  and  slow 
ripening  of  large  and  luminous  ideas  ;  it  wants  the  patience  that 
Avill  sj>cnd  weeks  or  months  on  bringing  details  to  an  exquisite 
perfection.  And  accordingly  we  see  that  the  most  rich  and 
Hnished  literary  work  America  has  given  us  has  proceeded  from 
the  older  regions  of  the  country,  where  the  pulsations  of  life  are 
slower  and  stciulier  than  in  the  West  or  in  the  great  commercial 
cities.  It  ia  from  Now  England  that  nearly  all  tho  beat  books 
of  the  lust  generation  came ;  and  that  not  solely  because  the 
English  race  has  been  purest  there,  and  education  most  generally 
diffused,  for  the  New  Englanders  who  have  gono  West,  though 
they  have  carried  with  them  their  moral  atandanl  and  their 
bright  intelligence,  seem  either  to  have  left  behind  thoir  gift  for 
literary  creation,  or  to  care  to  employ  it  only  in  teaching  and  in 
journalism 

It  may  bo  objected  to  this  view  that  some  of  the  great 
literary  ages,  such  as  tho  Periclean  age  at  Athens,  the  Medicean 
Jige  at  Florence,  the  age  of  Elizabeth  in  England,  have  been  ages 
full  of  movement  and  excitement.  But  tho  nnrestfulness  which 
prevails  in  Anicrica  is  altogether  different  from  the  large  variety 
of  life,  the  flow  of  stimulating  ideas  and  impressions  which 
marked  those  agas.  Life  is  not  as  interesting  in  America,  except 
M  regards  commercial  speculation,  as  it  is  in  Euro|)e ;  because 
society  and  the  environment  of  man  are  too  uniform.  It  is 
hiu-ricd  and  bustling;  it  is  filled  with  a  midtitude  of  duties  and 
occupations   and   transient  impressions.      I\\  \\v<s  *j^»  \  N*®?**^ 
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referrad  to  men  had  time  enough  for  ull  thoro  was  to  do,  and  th 
very  scantineBB  of  literature  Ami  rarity  of  news  mado  that  which. 
WM  reod  and  received  tell  more  powerfully  upon  the  imagination. 
Nor  ifl  it  only  the  distractions  of  American  life  that  clog  the 
wings  of  Invention.  The  atmosphere  is  over  full  of  all  that 
pertains  to  material  progress.  Americans  themselves  say,  when 
excusing  the  comparative  poverty  of  loaiTiing  and  science,  that 
their  chief  occupation  is  at  present  the  subjugation  of  their  con- 
tinent, that  it  is  an  occupation  large  enough  to  demand  most  of 
the  energy  and  ambition  of  the  nation,  but  that  presently,  when 
this  work  is  done,  the  same  energy  and  ambition  will  win  similar 
triumphs  in  the  fields  of  abstract  tho\ight,  while  the  gift«  which 
now  make  thom  the  first  nation  in  the  world  for  practical  inven- 
tions, will  then  assure  to  thom  a  like  place  in  scientific  discovery. 
There  is  evidently  much  tnith  in  this.  The  attractions  of  prac- 
tical life  are  so  great  to  men  conscious  of  their  own  \'igour,  the 
development  of  the  West  and  the  vast  oi>erationB  of  commerc«| 
and  finance  which  have  accompanied  that  development  have 
al)sorbe<l  so  many  strenuous  talents,  that  the  supply  of  ability 
available  not  only  for  pure  science  (apart  from  its  api»licatioaa) 
and  for  philosophical  and  historical  studies,  but  even  for  statea- 
nianship,  has  boon  projiortionately  rwluccd.  But,  besides  thi« 
^vithdrawal  of  an  uiiusually  large  part  of  the  nation's  force,  the 
predominance  of  material  and  practical  interests  has  turned  men's 
thoughts  and  conversation  into  a  channel  unfavourable  to  the 
gi'owth  of  the  higher  and  more  solid  kinds  of  litei'at.ure,  jterhaps 
still  more  unfavourable  to  art  Goethe  said,  apropos  of  the  good 
work  produced  by  such  men  as  Ampfere  and  Menm^o  at  a  very 
early  age,  "  If  a  talent  is  to  bo  speedily  and  happily  developed  the 
chief  point  is  that  a  great  deal  of  intellect  and  sound  cultiu^ 
shmdd  bo  current  in  a  nation,"  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal 
of  intellect  c\irrent  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  chiefly 
directed  to  business,  that  is,  to  railways,  to  finance,  to  commeroo, 
to  inventions,  to  manufactures  (as  well  as  to  praotioal  professions 
like  law),  things  which  play  a  relatively  larger  part  than  in 
Europe,  as  subjects  of  imiversal  attention  and  discussion.  Th 
is  abundance  of  sound  culture,  but  it  is  so  scattered  about  i 
divers  places  and  among  small  groups  which  seldom  meet  on 
another,  that  no  large  cultured  society  has  arisen  similar  to  th 
of  European  cajntals  or  to  that  which  her  universities  bav 
created  for  Germany.     In  Boston  twenty  years  ago  a  host  ooukJ 
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have  brought  together  round  bis  table  nine  men  an  interesting 
and  cultivated  as  Paris  or  London  would  have  furnished.  But 
a  similar  party  of  eighteen  could  not  have  been  collected,  nor 
p^^rhajjs  oven  the  nine,  anywhere  except  in  Boston.  At  present, 
culture  is  more  difl'used :  there  are  many  cities  where  men  of 
high  attainments  and  keen  intellectual  interests  are  fouiid,  and 
associate  themselves  in  literary  or  scientific  clubs.  Societies  for 
the  study  of  particular  authors  arc  not  uncommon  among  women. 
I  remember  to  have  been  told  of  a  Homer  club  and  an  .^^chylus 
club,  formed  by  the  ladies  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  a  Danto  club  in 
some  Eiistcrn  city.  Nevertheless  a  young  talent  gains  less  than 
it  would  giiin  in  Europe  from  the  surroundings  into  which  it  is 
Ijom.  The  atmosphere  is  not  charged  with  ideas  as  in  Germany, 
nor  with  critical  finesse  as  in  France.  Stimulative  it  is,  but  the 
stimulus  drives  eager  youth  away  from  the  groves  of  the  Muses 
into  the  struggling  throng  of  the  marketplace. 

It  may  be  thought  fanciful  to  add  tliat  in  a  new  country  one 
whole  set  of  objects  which  appeal  to  the  imagination,  are  absent, 
— no  castles  gray  with  age  ;  no  solemn  cathedrals  whose  altering 
styles  of  architecture  carry  the  mind  up  or  down  the  long  streivm 
of  history  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  century ;  few 
spots  or  edi6ces  consecrated  by  memories  of  famous  men  or 
deeds,  and  among  these  none  of  remote  date.  Thtiro  is  certiiii>ly 
no  want  of  interest  in  those  few  spots  :  the  warmth  with  which 
Aiuericiins  cherish  them  puts  to  shame  the  indifference  of  the 
English  Parliament  to  the  historic  and  prehistoric  sites  and 
buildings  of  Britain.  But  not  one  American  youth  in  a  thousand 
comes  under  the  spell  of  any  such  associations.  In  the  city  or 
State  where  he  lives  there  is  nothing  to  call  him  away  from  the 
present.  All  he  sees  is  new,  and  has  no  glories  to  set  before 
him  save  those  of  accumulated  wealth  and  industry  skilfully 
applied  to  severely  practical  ends. 

Some  one  may  say  that  if  (as  was  observed  in  last  chapter) 
English  and  American  literature  are  practically  one,  there  is  no 
need  to  explain  the  fiict  that  one  part  of  a  nice  undivided  for 
literary  purposes  loaves  the  bulk  of  literary  production  to  bo 
done  by  the  other  iMirt,  seeing  that  it  can  enter  freely  into  the 
labours  of  the  latter  and  reckon  them  its  own.  To  argue  thus 
would  be  to  push  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  two  brancbos 
rather  too  far,  for  after  ull  there  is  much  in  American  conditions 
and  life  which  needs  its  special  literary  asvd  «rta&<\t.  vcA*st^x«Xik.- 
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tions ;  and  the  question  would  still  o<tnfrnnt  us,  why  the  trans- 
atlantic  branch,  no^nse  inferior  in  xneatal  force*  contributes  less 
than  itfi  share  to  the  common  stock.  Still  it  is  certainly  tni^H 
that  the  existence  of  a  great  body  of  producerfs  in  England  o^^ 
literature,  as  in  Franre  of  pictures,  diniiniahes  the  need  for  pro- 
duction in  America.  Or  to  put  the  Kime  thing  in  another  way, 
if  the  Americans  did  not  speak  English  they  would  evidently 
feel  called  on  to  crente  more  high  litcratiu-o  for  themselves. 
Many  books  which  America  might  produce  are  not  produced, 
because  the  men  qualifiod  to  write  them  know  that  there  ai 
already  English  Ijooks  on  the  same  subject ;  and  the  higher  sucl 
men's  standard  is,  the  more  apt  are  they  to  overrate  the  adma] 
tagea  which  English  authors  enjoy  as  compared  ^vith  themselveiL^ 
Many  feelings  and  ideus  which  now  find  adequate  cx}ire»8ioi 
through  the  English  books  which  Americans  read  woidd  then 
have  to  be  expressed  through  Americjin  bonks,  and  their  litera- 
ture would  be  not  only  more  individual,  but  more  copious  and 
energetic.  If  it  lost  in  breadth,  it  would  gain  in  freshness  und^ 
independence.  American  authors  conceive  that  even  the  non- 
recognition  of  international  cop}Tight  has  told  for  evil  on  their 
profession.  Since  the  native  writer  has  been  undersold  by 
reprints  of  English  and  French  books,  which,  pitying  notbin| 
to  the  European  author,  can  l)e  published  at  the  cost  of  th< 
paper  and  printing  only,  native  authorship  is  disoouragtx 
native  talent  diverted  into  other  iields,  while  at  the  same  lima 
the  intellectual  standard  of  the  public  is  lowered  and  iU 
taste  vulgarized.  It  might  bo  thought  that  the  profusion 
of  cheap  reprints  would  tend  to  quicken  thought  and  diffuse 
the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  among  the  massee.  Bub 
experience  proves  that  by  far  the  largest  |xul  of  the«e  re- 
prints, and  the  part  which  ia  most  extensively  read,  are  novels; 
and  among  them  many  flimsy  novels,  which  drive  better  books, 
including  some  of  the  best  American  fiction,  out  of  the  market, 
and  tend  to  Europeanize  the  American  mind  in  the  worst  way. 
One  may  smile  at  the  suggestion  that  the  allegiance  of  tic 
working  classes  to  their  democratic  institutions  will  be  sedacod 
by  descriptions  of  English  duchesses;'  yet  it  is  probably  true 
— eminent  observers  assure  one  of  it — that  the  profusion  of 
new  frothy  or  highly-spice<l  fiction  oMere<l  at  fivepence  or  ten- 
ponce  a  volume  tends  to  spcjil  the  popidar  palate  for  the  enjoy. 
^  1  haTC  tMTL  thi*  argument  aflvanced. 
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ment  of  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  foo*i.  Atiil  if  it 
injures  the  higher  litei-ature  by  dimioishing  the  demand,  it  may 
further  injure  it  by  creating  an  atmosphere  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  pure  and  earnest  native  literary  talent. 

What  then  of  the  newspapers  1  The  newspapers  are  too 
largo  a  subject  for  this  chapter,  and  their  influence  as  organs  of 
opinion  has  been  already  discussed.  The  vigour  and  brightness 
of  many  among  them  are  surprising.  Nothing  escapes  them  : 
everything  is  set  in  the  sharpest,  clearest  light.  Their  want  of 
reticence  and  delicacy  is  regretfully  admitted  by  all  educated 
Americans — the  editors,  I  think,  inchided.  The  cause  of  this 
deficiency  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that^  whereas 
the  first  European  journals  were  written  for  the  polite  world 
of  large  cities,  American  joixmals  were,  early  in  their  career,  if 
not  at  its  very  begiiming,  written  for  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  and  published  in  communities  still  so  small  that  every- 
body's concerns  were  already  pretty  well  known  to  everybody 
else.  They  had  attained  no  high  level  of  literary  excellenoe 
when  some  forty  years  ago  an  enterprising  man  of  unrefined 
ta.ste  created  a  new  typo  of  "  live  "  newspaper,  which  made  a 
rapid  success  by  its  smartness,  copiousness,  and  variety,  while 
addresfting  itself  entirely  to  the  multitude.  Other  papers  were 
almost  forced  to  shape  tjiemselvos  on  the  same  lines,  because  the 
class  which  desired  something  more  choice  was  still  relatively 
small ;  and  now  the  journals  of  the  chief  cities  have  become  such 
vast  commercial  concerns  that  they  still  think  first  of  the  mass 
and  are  controlled  by  its  tastes,  which  they  have  themselves 
done  Bo  much  to  create.  There  are  cities  where  the  more  refined 
readers  who  dislike  flij)punt  persomditiea  are  coimted  by  tens  of 
thousands,  but  in  such  cities  competition  is  now  too  severe  to 
hold  out  much  prospect  of  success  to  a  paper  which  does  not 
expect  the  support  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is  not^  how- 
over,  with  the  8Bsthotic  or  moral  view  of  the  newspaper  that  wo 
are  here  concerned,  but  with  the  effect  on  the  national  mind  of 
the  enormous  ratio  which  the  reading  of  newspapers  bears  to  all 
other  reading,  a  ratio  higher  than  even  in  Fnuice  or  England.  A 
famous  Englishman,  himself  a  powerful  and  fertile  thinker,  con- 
trasted the  value  of  the  history  of  Thucydides  with  that  of  a 
single  number  of  the  Times  Tiewspaj^er,  greatly  to  the  advantiigo 
of  the  latter.  Others  may  conceive  that  a  thoughtful  study  of 
Thucydides,  or,  not  to  go  boyund  our  owu  tiowvgaja,  qS.  \sw;ss»^ 
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Milton,  Locke,  or  Biirko,  perhaps  even  of  Gibbon,  Orot^  or 
MAcaulay,  will  do  more  to  give  kconncfis  to  the  eyo  and  strength 
to  the  wings  of  tho  miiid  than  a  whole  year's  reading  of  the  best 
daily  newspaper.  It  is  uot  merely  that  tho  matter  is  of  more 
permanent  and  intrinsic  woi'th,  nor  that  the  nuinner  and  style 
form  tlic  Htudont'a  taste ;  it  is  not  merely  that  in  tho  newsjKiper 
we  are  in  contact  with  persons  like  ourselves,  in  the  other  com 
with  rare  and  splendid  intellects.  The  whole  attitude  of  the 
reader  is  dilTercnt.  His  attention  is  loose,  his  mind  unbracod, 
BO  that  ho  docs  not  stop  to  scrutinize  an  argtiment^  and  forgets 
even  valuable  facts  its  quickly  as  he  has  leaiiit  them.  If  ho  read 
Burke  as  he  reads  the  newspaper,  Burke  would  do  him  little 
good.  And  therefore  tbe  habit  of  mind  produced  by  a  diet  largely 
composed  of  newspapers  is  adverse  to  solid  thinking  and  dulling 
to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Scorched  and  stony  is  the  soil  M'liich 
newspaper  reading  has  prepared  to  receive  the  seeds  of  genius. 

Does  the  modem  world  really  gain,  so  far  as  creative  thought 
is  concerned,  by  tho  profusion  of  cheap  literature?  It  is  a 
question  one  often  asks  in  watching  tbe  (xissengers  on  an 
American  railway.  A  boy  walks  up  and  down  the  car  scattering 
newspapers  and  books  iu  paper  covers  right  and  left  as  he  goes. 
Tho  newspapers  are  glanced  at,  though  probably  most  people 
have  read  several  of  tho  day's  papers  already.  The  books  are 
nearly  all  novels.  They  are  not  bad  in  tone,  and  sometimes  they 
give  incidentidly  a  superficial  knowledge  of  things  out«ide  the 
personal  expericnco  of  tho  reader ;  while  from  their  newspa|>er5 
the  [Kissengors  draw  a  stock  of  information  far  beyond  that  of  a 
European  peasant,  or  even  of  an  average  European  artisan.  Yet 
one  feels  that  this  constant  succession  of  transient  ideas,  none  of 
them  impressively  though  many  of  them  startlingly  stated,  all 
of  tliem  tiittiiig  swiftly  past  the  mcntul  ^ight  as  tho  trees  flit  post 
the  eyes  when  one  looks  out  of  the  car  window,  is  no  more 
f;;vourable  to  the  development  of  serious  intelloctiuil  interests  and 
creative  intellectual  power  than  is  tho  limited  knowlodgo  of  the 
European  artisan. 

Most  of  the  reasons  I  have  hazarded  to  account  for  a  phen- 
omenon surjirising  to  one  who  recognizes  the  quantity  of 
intellect  current  in  America,  and  the  diffusion,  far  more  general 
than  in  any  other  country,  of  intellectual  cm'io&ity,  are  re;ksons 
valid  in  the  £iu*oi>o  of  to-day  as  compared  ^rith  tho  Europe  of  last 
century,  and  still  more  true  ol  t\i(^  modern,  world  as  compared 
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with  tho  best  periods  of  the  ancient  Printing  is  by  no  moans 
pure  iigain  to  tho  creative  facultiea,  whatever  it  niay  bo  to 
the  acquisitive;  even  as  a  great  ancient  thinker  seems  t<>  have 
thought  that  the  invention  of  writing  in  Egypt  had  weakened 
the  reflective  powers  of  man.  The  question  follows.  Are 
these  causes,  supposing  them  to  be  true  causesj  hkcly  to  be 
more  or  less  operative  in  the  America  of  next  century  than  they 
now  are  1  Will  America  become  more  what  Europo  is  now,  or 
■will  she  be  even  more  American  ? 

I  have  elsewhere  thrown  out  some  conjectures  on  this  point 
Meantime  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  wluit  are  the  most  recent 
developments  of  American  thought  and  research,  for  this  will 
help  lis  to  see  whether  the  tide  of  productive  endeavour  is  rising 
or  falling. 

'i'ho  abundant  and  excellent  work  done  in  fiction  need  be 
mentioited  only  for  the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the  interest 
it  has,  over  and  above  iU  artistic  merit,  as  a  record  of  the  local 
manners  and  usages  and  tyj)es  of  character  in  various  |mrta  of  the 
Union — typos  which  are  fast  disappearing.  Tho  Creoles  of 
Louisiana,  the  negroes  under  slavery,  with  African  tales  still 
«iu*viving  in  their  memories,  the  rough  but  kindly  backwomlsmen 
of  Indiana  forty  years  ago,  tho  humours  of  tho  Mississippi  steam- 
boat and  the  adventurous  life  of  the  Far  West,  are  all  known  to 
Etu-oiJtt  through  the  tales  of  writers  now  living,  as  tho  Indians  of 
eighty  yeiirs  ago  became  known  through  the  romances  of 
Fonimore  Coo|X)r.  However,  this  is  familiar  ground  to  Eiu'opoan 
readers,  so  I  jjass  to  work  of  a  lees  generally  attractive  onler. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  standard  of  chissical  scholarship  was  low, 
and  even  the  school  commentaries  on  classical  authors  fell  far 
short  of  those  produc(Kl  in  Germany  or  England.  Nowadays 
lx)th  in  classical  and  in  Oriental  philology  admirably  thorough  and 
|min.staking  work  is  produce^L  I  have  heard  high  Eiu'opean 
authorities  o1»erve  that  there  is  an  almost  excessive  anxiety 
among  American  scholars  to  master  all  that  has  been  written, 
even  by  third-rate  Germans,  and  that  the  desire  they  evince  to 
overtake  Germany  in  re8])ect  of  knowledge  l>etrays  pome  among 
them  into  the  German  fault  of  neglecting  merits  of  form  and 
stylo.  In  tho  sciences  of  nature,  especially  in  those  (ff  obftcrva- 
tion,  remarkable  ad\Tincoa  have  been  made.  Dr.  Asa  Gray, 
whom  the  eldest  American  university  has  lately  lost,  was  one  oC 
the  two  or  three  greatest  botaniata  ol  \u%  w^'a.    "^VvlOvn.  'KS5y3^>a!^» 
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wi>rk  liius  l>con  done  iii  geulogy  ;iii»l  paheoutolygy,  {larticularly  in 
exploring  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  Both  for  the  excellence  of 
thoir  instnunonUs  and  the  accuracy  of  thoir  observations,  the 
Jifitronomors  stand  in  the  front  rank ;  nor  do  they  fall  behind 
Europe  in  the  theoretical  part  of  this  science.  In  some  branches 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  such  as  spectrum  analysis,  American 
iriveatigator-j  have  won  like  fame.  Competent  authorities  award 
the  highest  praise  to  their  recent  contributions  to  biolog,y  and  to 
medical  science.  In  economics  they  seem  to  sUud  before  either 
England  or  Franco,  both  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  the 
subject  is  studied  in  utuvcrsities  and  as  regards  the  number  of 
eminent  persona  whom  it  occupies.  In  jurisprudence  and  law, 
Amcric;in  text-books  are  quite  as  good  as  those  produced  in 
England  ;^  and  one  author,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story,  deserves, 
looking  to  the  quantity  as  well  us  to  the  quality  of  his  work,  to 
be  placed  ut  the  head  of  all  who  have  handled  these  topics  in  the 
English  tongue  during  the  ksty  sixty  years.  Political  science 
baa  begun  to  be  studied  more  energetically  than  in  England, 
where,  to  bo  sure,  it  is  scarcely  studiotl  at  uU  ;  and  every  year 
sees  treatises  and  articles  of  permanent  value  added  to  the  scaitty 
modern  literatuie  which  our  language  possesses  on  this  subject. 
Similarly  there  is  great  activity  in  the  field  of  both  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  though  as  the  work  done  has  largely  taken 
the  direction  of  inquiries  into  the  early  history  of  institutions, 
and  has  altogether  been  more  in  the  nature  of  research  than  of 
treatises  attractive  to  the  general  public,  ite  quantity  and  its 
mcritti  liavc  not  yet  been  dulj*  appreciated  even  at  home,  much 
less  in  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  far  from  showy 
and  sensational  is  the  bulk  of  the  work  now  done  in  AmericiL 
It  is  mostly  work  of  the  (lerman  typo,  solid,  careful,  exact,  noi 
at  all  the  sort  of  work  which  theorists  about  democracy  would 
have  looked  for,  since  it  appeals  rather  to  the  learned  few  than 
to  the  so-called  general  reader.  One  receives  the  impression  that 
the  class  of  intellectual  workers,  who  until  recently  wanted  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  highest  and  fullest  training  could  be  had, 
have  now  become  sensible  that  their  country,  occupied  in  develop- 
ing its  resources  and  educating  its  ordinary  citizens,  had  fallen 
behind  Europe  in  learning  and  science,  and  that  they  are  there- 
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fore  the  more  eager  to  accumulate  knowledge  and  spend  their 
energy  in  minutely  liiburious  specuil  studies.^ 

1  may  be  reminded  thiit  neither  in  the  departments  above 
mentioned,  nor  in  btatusmunHliip,  can  one  point  to  many  brilliant 
personalities.  The  men  whose  names  rise  to  the  lii>3  of  a 
European  are  all  advanced  in  life.  Pcrhiips  this  is  true  of  Europe 
also ;  perhaps  the  world  has  entered  on  an  age  of  mediocrities. 
Some  one  lately  said  that  there  was  now  nobody  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
or  London  under  sixty  years  of  ago  whom  one  would  cross  the 
street  to  look  at.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  merely  because  length 
of  years  has  given  better  chances  of  winning  fame,  for  nearly  all 
the  men  now  famous  in  Europe  had  won  fame  before  they  were 
forty.  There  have  been  periods  in  history  when  striking  figures 
were  lacking,  although  great  events  seem  to  call  for  them.  As 
regards  Amoricji,  if  there  be  few  persons  of  exceptional  gifts,  it 
is  significant  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
scientific  work,  whether  in  the  investigation  of  nature  or  in  the 
moral,  political,  and  historiad  sciences,  is  larger,  relatively  to  the 
IKipulation  of  tlie  country,  thiui  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  the 
methods  better,  the  work  done  more  solid,  the  spirit  more  earnest 
and  eager.  Nothing  more  strikes  a  stnvnger  who  visits  the 
American  universities  than  the  ardoiu"  with  which  the  younger 
generation  has  thrown  itself  into  study,  even  kinds  of  study  which 
which  ^vill  never  win  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  There  is 
more,  zeal  and  heartiness  among  those  men,  more  freshness  of 
mind,  more  love  of  learning  for  ite  own  sake,  more  willingness  to 
forego  the  chances  of  fame  and  wealth  for  the  sake  of  adding  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  than  is  to  be  found  to^lay  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  in  the  universities  of  Scotland.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  flinging  themselves 
into  the  study  of  rodiscovored  philology,  or  of  the  German 
universities  after  the  War  of  Liberation.  And  under  the  imjircs- 
sions  formed  in  mingling  with  such  men,  one  learns  to  agree  with 
the  conviction  of  the  Americans  that  for  a  nation  so  abounding 
in  fervid  force  there  is  reserved  a  fruitful  career  in  science  and 
letters,  no  loss  thiin  in  whatever  makes  material  pro3[)erity. 


1  The  extrame  pains  taken  in  AiDerica  to  provids  every  libnuy  with  a  datstfled 
catalogue  directing  readen  to  the  booka  ou  enoh  subjectt  soeui  to  iUostrate  tliia 
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THJC   RKLATION  OF  THE   DNrTKD  STATBS  TO  KlTKOfE 


One  cannot  discuss  American  litomtiu'e  and  thought  withoui 
asking,  What  is  tho  intellectual  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
Europe  f  Is  it  that  of  an  equal  member  of  tho  great  republic  of 
letters  7  Or  is  it  that  of  a  colony  towards  the  mother  countryi 
or  of  a  provinco  towards  a  capital  f  Is  it,  to  tako  instances  from 
history,  such  a  relation  as  was  that  uf  Komo  to  Greece  in  tho 
second  and  first  centuries  before  Christ?  or  of  Northern  and 
Western  Europe  to  ludy  in  the  fift^eenth  1  or  of  Gemxany  to 
Franco  in  the  eighteenth?  in  all  of  which  cases  there  Wiu  a 
measure  of  intellectual  dependence  on  the  (tart  of  a  nation  which 
felt  itself  in  other  respects  as  strong  as  or  stronger  than  thab 
whose  models  it  followed,  and  from  whose  hearth  it  lighted  it« 
own  flame. 

To  answer  this  question  wo  must  first  answer  another — How 
do  tho  Americans  themselves  conceive  their  position  towards 
Europe  1  and  this,  again,  suggests  a  third  —  What  docs  the 
American  people  think  of  itself  ? 

Fifty,  or  even  forty  years  ago,  the  conceit  of  this  people  was 
a  bywoixL  It  was  not  only  self-conscious  but  obtrusive  and 
ii^grrasive.  Every  visitor  satirized  it^  Dickens  moat  keenly  of 
all,  in  forgiving  whom  tho  Americans  gave  the  strongest  prnn( 
of  thoir  good  nattu-e.  Doubtless  all  nations  are  either  vaiti  or 
promi  or  both  ;  and  those  not  least  who  receive  least  recep- 
tion from  their  noighboiu^."  A  nation  could  hardly  stand 
without  this  clomcnt  to  support  its  self-reliance ;  though  when 
pushed  to  an  extreme  it  may,  as  happens  with  tho  Turks,  mako 
national  ruin  the  more  irretrievable.  But  American  conceit  has 
been  steadily  declining  as  the  country  has  grown  older,  mi 
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aware  of  ite  true  strength,  more  respected  by  other  countries.' 
There  wua  less  conceit  ivfter  the  (-ivil  War  than  before,  though 
the  Civil  War  had  revealed  elements  of  greatness  unexpected  by 
foreigners ;  there  is  less  now  than  there  was  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  An  impartially  rigorous  censor  from  some  other 
planet  might  say  of  the  Amoriwuia  that  they  are  at  this  moment 
less  priggishly  supercilious  than  the  Germans,  less  restlessly 
pretentious  than  the  French,  less  pharisaically  self-satisfied  than 
the  English.  Among  the  upper  or  better  -  educated  classes, 
glorification  has  died  out,  except  of  course  in  Fourth  of  July  and 
other  pubb'c  liddressos,  when  the  scream  of  the  national  eagle 
must  be  hciutl.  One  sometimes  finds  it  replaced  by  undue  self- 
depreciation,  with  lamentations  over  the  want  of  culture,  the 
decline  of  faith,  or  the  corruption  of  politics.  Among  the 
masses  it  surWves  in  an  exultation  over  the  size  and  material 
resources  of  the  country, — the  physically  hirge  is  to  them  the 
sublime, — in  an  over-estimate  of  men  and  events  in  American 
history  ;  in  a  delight,  strongest,  of  course,  among  the  recent 
imniignints,  in  the  completeness  of  social  equality,  and  a  corre- 
sponding contempt  for  the  *'  serfs  of  Europe  "  who  submit  to  be 
called  "  subjects  "  of  their  sovereign,  in  a  belief  in  the  su])erior 
purity  of  their  domestic  life  and  literature,  and  in  the  notion  that 
they  are  the  only  people  who  enjoy  true  political  liberty,-  liberty 
far  fidlcr  than  that  of  England,  far  moro  orderly  than  that  of 
France.  Taking  all  classes  together,  they  are  now  not  moro 
sensitive  to  external  opinion  than  the  nations  of  Western 
KuropOi  and  less  so  than  the  Kussians,  though  they  are 
stiil  a  trifle  more  apt  to  go    through  Europe  comparing  what 

*  Do  Toc4(uevUI(j  complAiDs  that  the  Araoricans  would  not  permit  a  AtrtLitger  lo 
pus  even  t)io  Hiuolleat  uufavoarablu  criticiini  on  any  of  their  mstitutioun,  howovcr 
wanoly  ho  might  mprcsa  hifi  admiration  of  tho  rust. 

'  It  tiiu8t,  huwQvur,  be  mluiitt^il  that  this  whimsical  idea  u  nut  uonfined  to  the 
DiASacH.  I  lind,  for  inHtatiMi,  in  an  a<ltlrc8a  delivered  by  an  omiiumt  man  to  a  tlu- 
tinRuisUed  Iit*frjiry  fhiteniiiy  iu  October  1887  the  following  passago  :  "They  {i,e, 
'  the  imuiortul  p<triod«  of  tho  Dt>chiration  of  Iiidopeiulencu ')  havo  givou  political 
freedom  to  America  and  France,  unity  and  nationality  to  Genuany  and  Italy, 
umancipatt'd  the  Kniaian  serf,  relicvwl  I'ruasia  and  Hungary  from  feudal  tenure*, 
and  mil  in  timefrte  Great  thitain  and  Jniand  aUo"  / 

I  havu  (iflorj  ukinl  AiiifricauH  whrrotii  they  connitler  their  frotdnin  ftiijierlor  to 
tltat  of  the  Kiti,'tish,  but  have  never  found  them  able  to  iudicattt  a  aicglu  point  in 
which  tho  tiidividual  man  is  worse  oil  in  EnglnuiL  a»  rt-vanlH  vitNcr  hi*  private  i:ivU 
rights,  or  hts  [>oUUcal  rigbLi,  or  his  )*enersl  liberty  of  doing  and  thinking  as  ho 
pleuNes.  They  gL-uemlly  turn  th(«  dlsciisaiun  tu  eocltd  i><|uality,  the  exbtencv  uf  s 
monarchy  and  of  ber»lit&ry  titles,  aud  so  forth — mattew  wWtU  «*&  lA  «:.f^>axvb 
quite  differvut  from  freedom  in  its  propui  ««qm. 
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they  find  with  what  they  left  at  home.  A  foreign  critic  who 
tries  to  flout  or  scoiirgo  them  no  longer  disturbs  their  com- 
posure ;  his  joera  are  received  >nth  amusement  or  indiB'oreacew 
Their  imtriotiam  is  in  one  respect  stronger  than  that  of  Fronch- 
mou  or  Englishmen,  because  it  is  less  broken  by  ckss  feeling, 
but  it  hiis  cc4ised  to  bo  agi^cssive. 

Accordingly  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  Americans  to  Europe 
has  no  longer  either  the  old  open  antagonism  or  the  old  lateut 
Relf-«lifltniat.  It  is  that  of  a  people  which  conceives  itself  to  be 
intellectually  the  e<)ual  of  any  other  people,  but  to  have  taken 
upon  itself  for  the  time  a  special  task  which  impedes  it  in  the 
race  of  literary  and  artistic  development.  Its  mission  is  to 
reclaim  the  waste  lands  of  a  continent,  to  furnish  homee  fotr 
instreamiug  milliouB  of  strangers,  to  work  out  a  system  of 
harmonious  and  orderly  democratic  institutions.  That  it  may 
fulfil  these  tasks  it  has  for  the  moment  postponed  certain  other 
tasks  which  it  will  in  due  time  resume.  Meanwhile  it  maj 
without  loss  of  dignity  or  of  faith  in  itself,  use  and  enjoy  th 
fruits  of  European  intellect  which  it  imports  until  it  sees  its 
free  to  rival  them  by  native  growths.  If  I  may  resort  to  & 
homely  comparison,  the  Americans  are  like  a  man  whose  next- 
door  ueighbour  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  musical  i)artie6  in  th 
summer  evenings.  When  one  of  these  parties  comes  off,  he 
sits  with  his  family  in  the  balcony  to  enjoy  the  quartettee  and 
Boloa  which  float  across  to  him  through  the  open  windows.  Ho 
feels  no  inferiority,  knowing  that  when  he  pleases  ho  can  have 
porfoi-mors  equally  good  to  delight  his  own  friends,  though  for 
this  year  he  prefers  to  spend  his  surplus  income  in  refurnishing 
his  house  or  starting  his  son  in  business. 

There  is  of  course  a  diflerenco  in  the  view  of  thr  value  of 
European  work  as  compared  \vith  their  own,  taken  by  the  more 
educated  and  by  the  less  educated  classes.  Of  the  latter  some 
fail  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  culture  and  of  science,  even  for 
pi-actical  piuposes,  as  compared  with  industrial  success,  though 
ia  this  respect  they  are  no  more  obtuse  than  the  bulk  of  English- 
men ;  and  they  accordingly  underrate  their  obligations  to  Europe. 
OthorB,  knowing  that  they  ought  to  admire  works  of  imagina- 
tion and  research,  but  possesse^l  of  more  patriotism  than  discern- 
ment, cry  up  second  or  third  rate  fiction,  poetry,  and  theology 
because  it  is  Amoricin,  and  try  to  believe  that  their  country 
^vea  as  much  to  EuropQ  a&  &\itt  tv^u&vve&    Taste  for  Uteraturo 
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ia  so  miuth  mor»  difliiBeil  than  tasto  in  literature  that  a  ccrtmn 
kind  of  faojo  is  easily  won.  There  ai*e  dozens  of  poets  anil 
scores  of  poetesses  much  admired  in  their  own  Stiitc,  some  even 
beyond  its  limita,  with  no  merit  but  that  of  writing  verso 
which  can  be  scaimed,  and  will  raise  no  blush  on  the  most 
sensitive  cheek.  Criticism  is  lenient,  or  rather  it  docs  not  exi«t;, 
for  the  few  journals  which  ci:>ntain  good  reviews  aro  little  road 
except  in  four  or  five  Northern  Atlantic  States,  and  several 
inland  cities.  A  really  active  and  searching  criticism,  which 
should  appraise  literary  work  on  sound  canons,  not  caring 
whether  it  has  Iwen  priwhiced  in  America  or  in  Europe,  by  a 
man  or  liy  a  woman,  in  the  Vjiat  or  in  the  Wcst^  is  one  nf  the 
things  most  needed  in  America.  Among  highly  edncjited  meu 
this  extravagant  appreciation  of  native  industry  produces  a 
disgust  expressing  itself  sometimes  in  sarcasm,  sometimes  in 
despondency.  Many  deem  their  home-grown  literature  trivial, 
and  occupy  themselves  with  European  books,  watching  the 
presses  of  England,  France,  and  Gennany  more  carefidJy  than 
almost  any  one  does  in  England.  Yet  even  these,  I  think, 
cherish  silently  the  faith  that  when  the  West  has  been  settlerl 
and  the  i-ailways  built,  and  possibilities  of  sudden  leaps  to  wealth 
diminished,  when  culture  has  ditruscd  itself  among  the  cla.s8es 
whoso  education  is  now  au^Kjrficial,  nnd  their  love  of  art  extended 
itself  from  furniture  to  pictures  and  stiituary,  American  liteniture 
will  in  due  course  flower  out  with  a  brilliance  of  bloom  and  a 
richness  of  fruit  rivalling  the  Old  M'orld. 

The  United  States  are  therefore,  if  this  account  l>o  coiTect., 
in  a  relation  to  Europe  for  which  no  exact  historical  parallel 
can  be  found.  They  do  not  look  up  to  her,  nor  seek  to  model 
themselves  after  her.  They  are  too  proud  for  a  province,  too 
large  for  a  colony.  They  certainly  draw  from  Europe  far  more 
thought  than  they  Bond  to  her,  while  of  art  they  produce  little 
and  exjKirt  nothing.  Yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  led  or  ruled 
by  Europe,  because  they  apply  their  own  standards  and  judg- 
ment to  wluitcvor  they  receive. 

Their  special  relations  to  the  leading  European  countries  aro 
worth  noting.  In  old  colonial  days  England  was  everything. 
Tl\o  revolt  of  1776  produced  an  estrangement  which  might  have 
l)een  heale<l  aft^r  ITS,*?,  hafi  England  actwl  with  common 
courtesy  and  good  sense,  but  which  was  embittered  by  her 
scornful  attitude.     Wounds  which  wore  y\st  \Nt^\vc\\x\%  \»  '«a« 
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over  wore  reoi>oned  by  tho  war  of  1812;  and  tlie  hosUlit 
continued  as  long  as  tho  generation  lived  whose  manhood  &&' 
that  war.  Do  Tocquc^nllo  in  1833  says  ho  can  imagine  no 
hatred  more  venomous  than  that  between  the  Americans  and  the 
English.  The  generation  which  remembered  1812  was  disappear- 
ing when  tlie  sympathy  of  tho  English  up|xjr  classes  for  th 
Southern  Confederacy  in  I8GI-G0  lit  up  the  almost  extinguish 
flames.  Those  have  been  quenched,  so  far  as  tho  native 
Americans  are  concerned,  by  the  settlement  of  the  Alabam 
claims,  whifh  iitipressod  the  Umted  Stiitea  not  merely  as 
concession  to  themselves,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  magnanimit 
of  a  proud  country.  There  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  riv 
with  England,  and  a  certain  suspicion  that  the  English  are  tryin 
to  patronize  oven  when  the  latter  are  innocent  of  such  intention 
Now  and  then  an  Englishman  who,  feeling  himself  practiailly  :it 
home,  speaks  with  tho  same  freedom  as  he  would  iise  there, 
finds  himst^lf  misunderstood.  But  those  lingering  touches  I 
jealousy  are  slight  compared  with  the  growing  sympathy  felt  f 
"the  old  country  "  as  it  is  still  called.  It  is  the  only  Euro|)e&n 
country  in  which  tho  American  people  can  be  said  to  feel  any 
personal  interest^  or  towards  an  alliance  with  which  they 
ilniwn  by  any  sentiment.  Por  a  time,  however,  the  sense 
gratitude  to  Franco  for  her  aid  in  the  War  of  Indopondonco  warf 
very  strong.  It  brought  French  literature  as  well  as  some 
French  usages  into  vogue,  and  increased  the  political  influence 
which  Fmnce  exercised  during  the  earlier  years  of  her  own 
Revolution.  Still  that  inflnonco  did  not  go  far  beyond  the 
iphoro  of  politics :  one  feols  it  but  slightly  in  the  literature  of 
the  hidf  century  from  1780  to  ia30. 

During  tho  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon,  wealthy  Americana 
resorted  krgely  to  Paris,  and  there,  living  often  for  years 
together  in  a  congenial  atmoaphoro  of  display  and  amusement, 
imbibod  undemocratic  tastes  and  ideas,  which  through  them 
found  their  way  back  across  the  ocean,  and  coloured  certain 
sections  of  American  society,  particularly  in  New  York.  Althouglr 
there  is  still  an  American  colony  in  Paris,  Parisian  influence  seems 
no  longer  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  French  books,  novels  excepted, 
and  those  in  translations,  are  not  largely  rea<l.  French  pulitica 
excite  little  interest :  Franco  is  pi*acticjdly  not  a  factor  at  all. 
in  the  moral  or  intellectual  life  of  the  country,  Over  art, 
however,  especially  painting  and  decoration,  she  has  stiU 
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power.  Many  Amoricau  artists  study  in  Paris,  indeetl  all  resort 
thither  who  do  not  go  to  Komo  or  Florence ;  French  pictures 
enjoy  such  favour  "irith  iVinerican  dealers  and  private  buyers  as 
to  make  the  native  artiste  complain,  not  without  rcusun,  that 
equally  ^;ood  home-nuuie  work  receives  no  encouragement ;  ^  and 
house  decoration,  in  which  iVmerica  seems  to  stand  before 
England,  particularly  in  the  skilful  use  of  wood,  is  much  aflected 
by  French  dosi^is  and  methods. 

The  enormous  German  immigration  of  the  last  tbiity  years 
might  have  been  expected  to  go  far  towards  Germanizing  the 
American  mind,  giving  it  a  taste  for  metaphysics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  minutely  patient  research  on  the  other.  It  docs 
not  seem  to  have  had  either  the  one  result  or  the  other,  or 
indeed  any  result  whatever  in  the  field  of  thoughts  It  has 
enormously  stimulated  the  brewing  industry  :  it  has  retarded  the 
progress  of  Prohibitionisra  :  it  has  introfluced  more  out-door 
life  tluin  ionnerly  existed  :  it  has  increased  the  taste  for  music> 
it  has  broken  down  the  strictness  of  Sabbath  observance,  and  has 
indeed  in  some  cities  produced  what  is  commonly  called  "a 
Continental  Sunday."  But  the  vast  majority  of  German  immi- 
grants belong  to  the  himibler  classes.  There  have  been  among 
them  extremely  few  sai'anfs,  or  men  likely  to  become  samnisj  nor 
have  these  played  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  niiiversities  or  in 
literature.* 

Nevertheless  the  influence  of  Germany  has  been  of  late  years 
powerfully  stimulative  upon  the  cultivated  classes,  for  not  only 
jire  German  treatises  largely  read,  but  many  of  the  roost  promis- 
ing graduates  of  the  universities  proceed  to  Germany  for  a  year 
or  two  to  complete  their  studies,  and  there  become  imlnied  with 
German  ideas  and  methods.  The  English  universities  have,  by 
their  omission  to  develop  advanced  instruction  in  Bpeciol  branches 
of  knowledge,  lost  a  golden  opportunity  of  coming  into  relation 
with  and  influencing  that  academic  youth  of  America  in  whose 
hands  the  future  of  American  science  and  learning  lies.  This 
Gorman  strain  in  American  work  has  however  not  tended  to- 
wards   the    propagation    of   metaphysical    schools,    metaphysics 

'  ThflTO  u  K  heavy  cutttoinn  duty  on  foretjjti  works  of  art,  but  this  doea  iial 
greatly  help  the  native  artji<t,  for  the  men  who  buy  picturos  cnn  usually  buy  not- 
withstancling  the  duty,  while  it  prevenU  tlie  artist  from  ftiniislitng  himself  with 
the  works  hc>  needs  to  have  arouud  him  for  tho  purposcfl  of  hiJi  own  training. 

'  Mr.  A.  D.  Whit«,  in  au  iuterusting  articleon  tb»  intluunceof  Oflmi&n  thought 
in  the  Uuited  States,  dltB  only  Lieber  and  Mr.  Carl  Bchnrz.     In  ^\tib>\^  \i&!e.  "sm^ 
or  three  Germans  have  attained  high  diBtincUou. 
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themaolvcs  being  now  on  the  ebb  in  Germany.     It  apj>enrs  i 
some  (]ep:irtmeuts  of  theology,  and    is  also  visible  in  historical 
and  philological   studies,  in   economics,  and   in  the  sciences  oj 
nature. 

On  the  more  popular  kinds  of  literature,  as  well  as  upon 
manners,  social  usages,  current  sentiment  generally,  England 
and  her  influences  are  of  course  nearer  and  more  potent  than 
those  of  any  other  Eurojvjan  country,  seeing  that  English  books 
go  ever3rwhore  among  all  classes,  and  that  they  work  upon  thoso 
who  are  substantially  English  alrexidy  in  their  fundamental  ideas 
and  habits.  Americans  of  the  cultivate<l  order,  and  especially 
women,  are  more  alive  to  the  movements  and  changes  in  the 
light^ir  literature  of  England,  and  more  curious  a}to\it  those  who 
figure  in  it,  especially  the  rl**ing  poets  and  eseayists,  than  eijually 
cultivated  English  men  and  women.  I  have  been  repeatedly 
sui-priscd  to  find  bonks  and  men  that  had  miule  no  noise  in 
London  well  known  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  their  merilA 
canvassed  with  more  zest  and  probably  more  acuteness  than  a 
liondon  drawing-room  woidd  have  shomi.  The  verdicts  of  thd 
best  circles  were  not  always  the  same  as  thoso  of  similjvr  circles 
ill  England,  but  they  were  nowise  biassed  by  natioiud  feelings 
and  often  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  more  delicate  and  syw- 
jiathetic  insight  I  recollect,  though  I  had  better  not  mention, 
instances  in  which  they  welcomed  English  books  which  England 
had  failed  to  appreciate,  and  refused  to  approve  American  books 
over  which  English  reviewers  had  become  ecstatic. 

Passing  English  fashions  in  social  customs  and  in  such  things 
SB  games  sometimes  spread  to  America, — ]K>ssihly  more  often 
than  similar  American  fashions  do  to  England — but  sometimes 
encounter  ridicule  there.  The  Anglomaniac  is  a  familiar  object 
of  good-humoured  satii'o.  As  for  those  large  movements  of 
opinion  or  taste  or  practical  philanthropy  in  which  a  parallelism 
or  correspondence  between  the  two  countries  may  often  bo 
discerned,  this  correspondence  is  more  frequently  due  to  the 
simultaneous  action  of  the  same  causes  than  to  any  direct 
influence  of  the  older  country.  In  theology,  for  instiincc,  the 
same  rekxation  of  the  rigid  t«sta  of  orthodoxy  has  been  making 
Mray  in  the  churches  of  both  nations.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  there  has  been  a  siniili\r,  though  less  pronounced,  tendency 
to  the  development  of  an  ornate  ritnal.  The  movement  for 
dasljiig  with  city  pauperism  by  voluntary  organizations  1)cgiui 
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later  than  the  Charity  Oi'ganization  societies  of  Englund,  but 
would  probably  have  begun  without  thoir  example.  The  rapidly 
growing;  taste  for  be-auty  in  house  decoration  and  in  street 
architecture  is  a  birth  of  the  time  rather  than  of  Old  World 
teaching,  thntigh  it  owes  something  to  Mr.  Ruskins  books, 
which  have  been  more  ^^^doly  read  in  America  than  in  England.* 

In  political  matters  the  intellectual  sympathy  of  the  two 
couutries  is  of  course  less  close  than  in  the  matters  just  described, 
because  the  difference  between  institutions  and  conditions  involves 
a  diversity  in  the  problems  which  call  for  a  practical  5W)lution. 
Political  changes  in  England  affect  American  opinion  less  than 
such  changes  in  France  affect  English  opinion,  although  the 
Americans  know  more  and  care  more  and  judge  more  soundly 
about  English  affairs  than  the  French  do  about  English  or  the 
English  about  French.  The  cessation  of  bitterness  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Irish  woidd  make  a  difference  in  American 
politics,  but  no  political  event  in  England  less  serious  than,  let 
US  Ray,  the  cstabUshmont  of  a  powcrfiU  Socialist  party,  would 
sensibly  toll  on  American  opinion,  just  as  no  event  happening 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  except  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  has  influenced  the  course  of  English  political 
thought  However,  the  wise  men  of  the  West  wat*^h  English 
experiments  for  light  and  guidance  in  their  own  troubles.  A 
distinguished  American  who  came  a  year  or  two  ago  to  London 
to  study  EngMsh  politics,  told  me  that  he  did  so  in  the  hope  of. 
finding  conservative  institutions  and  forces  from  which  lessons^ 
might  be  learned  that  would  be,  as  he  thought,  very  serviceable 
to  the  United  States.  After  a  fortnight,  however,  he  concluded 
that  England  was  in  a  state  of  suppressed  revolution,  and 
departed  sorrowful. 

On  a  reriew  of  the  whole  matter  it  will  appear  that  although 
as  respects  most  kinds  of  intellectual  work  Ajnerica  is  rather  in 
the  position  of  the  consumer,  Eui-ope,  and  especially  England,  in 
that  of  the  producer,  although  America  is  more  infliienccd  by 
English  and  German  books  and  by  French  art  than  these 
countries  are  influenced  by  her,  still  she  does  not  look  for 
iiutiative  to  them,  or  hold  herself  in  any  way  their  disciple.  She 
is  in  many  points  independent ;  and  in  all  fully  persuaded  of  her 
independence. 

'  America  has  profltice<l  of  late  yean  Kt  luKsl,  one  really  distinguished  otoKIUm^ 
now  nuhnppily  lost  to  her  :  and  the  art  aeeoui  to  b«  Taak\u^  tv<^\&  -\nt]^reii^ 
VOL.  IJ  'i*'^ 
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Will  she  then  in  time  develop  ;i  new  literature,  bearing  tha 
stamp  of  her  own  mint  1  She  calls  herself  a  new  country  :  will 
she  give  the  world  a  new  philosophy,  new  views  of  religion,  a  new 
type  of  life  in  which  plain  living  and  high  thinking  may  be  more 
happily  blt.>nded  than  we  now  Gee  them  in  the  Old  World,  a  life 
in  which  the  franker  recognition  of  equality  will  give  a  freshneas 
to  ideas  and  to  mannera  a  charm  of  simplicity  which  the  aristo- 
cratic societies  of  Europe  have  failed  to  attain  7  < 

Ah  regards  manners  and  life,  she  has  already  approached 
nearer  this  happy  combination  than  any  society  of  the  Old 
World.  As  regards  ideas,  I  have  foimd  among  the  most 
cultivated  Americans  a  certain  cosmopolitanism  of  view,  and 
detachment  from  national  or  local  prejudice,  superior  to  that  of 
the  same  classes  in  France,  England,  or  Germany.  In  the  ideas 
themselves  there  is  little  one  can  call  novel  or  distinctively 
American,  though  there  is  a  kind  of  thoroughness  in  embracing 
or  working  out  certain  political  and  social  conceptions  which  is 
less  common  in  England.  As  regards  literature,  nothing  at 
present  indicates  the  emergence  of  a  new  type.  The  influence 
of  the  great  nations  on  one  another  grows  always  closer,  and 
makes  new  national  types  less  likely  to  appear.  Science,  which 
has  no  nationality,  exerts  a  growing  sway  over  men's  minds, 
and  exerts  it  cont-emporaneously  and  similarly  in  all  civilized 
countries.  For  the  purposes  of  thought,  at  least,  if  not  of 
literary  expression,  the  world  draws  closer  together,  and  becomes 
more  of  a  homogeneous  community. 

A  visitor  doubts  whether  the  United  StAtes  are,  so  far  as  the 
things  of  the  mind  are  concerned,  "  a  new  country."  The  people 
have  the  hopefulness  of  youth.  But  their  institutions  are  old, 
though  many  have  been  remodelled  or  new  faced ;  their  religion 
is  old  ;  their  views  of  morality  and  conduct  are  old  ;  their  senti- 
ments in  matters  of  art  and  taste  have  not  greatly  diverged  from 
those  of  the  parent  stock.  Is  the  mere  fact  that  they  inbabit 
new  territories,  and  that  the  conditions  of  life  there  have  trained 
to  higher  efficiency  certain  gifts,  and  have  left  others  in  compara- 
tive quiescence,  is  this  fact  suflicient  so  to  transform  the  national 
spirit  as  to  make  the  products  of  their  creative  power  essentially 
diverse  from  those  of  the  same  race  abiding  in  its  ancient  seats  f 
A  transplanted  tree  may  bear  fruit  of  a  slightly  different  flavour, 
but  the  apple  remains  an  apple  and  the  pear  a  pear. 

Jlowover  it  is  still  too  early  in  the  growth  of  the   Unit 
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States  to  form  any  conclusions  on  these  high  matters,  almost  too 
soon  to  speculate  regarding  them.  There  are  causes  at  work 
which  may  in  time  produce  a  new  type  of  intellectual  life ;  but 
whether  or  not  this  come  to  pass,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
when  the  American  people  give  themselves  some  repose  from 
their  present  labours,  when  they  occupy  themselves  less  with 
doing  and  more  with  being,  there  wUl  arise  among  them  a 
literature  and  a  science,  possibly  also,  though  later,  an  art^  which 
will  tell  upon  Europe  with  a  new  force.  It  will  have  behind  it 
the  momentum  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men. 


CHAPTER  CX 


THB   ABSBNCB  OF  A   CAPITAL 


Thk  United  States  arc  tho  only  great  country  in  the  world  whi 
has  no  capital  Germany  and  It;ily  were  long  without  on 
because  tho  existence  of  tho  mediieval  Empire  prevented  th< 
growth  in  either  ooimtry  of  a  national  monarchy.  But  th 
wonderfully  rrconstnictivo  age  wo  live  in  has  now  supplied  t 
want ;  an<l  although  Rome  and  Berlin  still  fall  short  of  being 
their  respective  states  what  Paris  and  London  are  to  France  aw 
England,  what  Vienna  and  Pcsth  are  to  the  Duiil  Monarchy,  the; 
bid  fair  U)  attain  a  similar  nwik  '  in  their  resi>ectivo  nations.  B 
a  Capital  I  mean  a  city  which  is  not  only  the  seat  of  jx)liti 
government,  but  is  also  by  the  size,  wealth,  and  character  of 
population  the  head  and  centre  of  the  country,  a  leading  seat 
eommorco  and  industry,  a  resei-voir  of  financial  resources, 
favoured  residence  of  the  grejit  and  powerful,  the  spot  in  whie 
the  chiefs  of  the  learnetl  profe.'t.sions  arc  to  l)e  found,  M-hore  thi 
most  potent  and  widely-rejul  joumals  arc  published,  whither  me 
of  literary  aiitl  sciontitic  capacity  are  drawn.  The  heapin 
together  in  such  a  place  of  these  various  elements  of  power,  tho 
conjunction  of  the  forces  of  rank,  wealth,  knowle<lge,  intellecty 
naturally  makes  such  a  city  a  sort  of  foundry  in  which  opinio 
ifl  melted  and  cast,  where  it  receives  that  definite  shape  in  whi 
it  can  be  easily  and  swiftly  propagated  and  diffused  through  t! 
whole  country,  deriving  not  only  an  authority  from  the  position 

'  Athens,  Li«1x)n,  Co]i«nbagen.  Stockbolni,  Bmesels,  aro  oqaiUly  good  itutancM 
Afnotif;  the  mialliir  countrinfl.  In  BwiUerlfttid,  Bern  Han  not  reachod  tbe  aua* 
poaitlou«  because  SwitzurUnd  is  a  federation,  auil,  so  to  speak,  an  artiflclal  eoantrj 
nude  by  history.  Zurich,  LAiisfuiiif ,  nml  Gene\*a  are  iulellectually  quite  as  mfli 
onttaL  So  HoUaml  retalm  traces  of  her  federal  condition  tn  tho  n.'latlrelr 
iraportant  pOBitlon  of  AnuterdaR}.  Mmlrid  I'pins  n  iiiodt'm  city  placed  In 
country  more  n.H:ently  and  leu  perfectly  coiif;olidated  tlmn  most  of  the  other  st*t 
of  Europe,  is  leu  of  a  capital  to  Sjmiii  tluiu  Lisbon  itt  to  pLirtuj^o]  or  P^jia  tO" 
Fnaot. 
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of  those  who  fomi  it  but  a  momentum  from  the  weight  of 
numbers  in  the  commiuiity  whence  it  comes.  The  opinion  of 
such  a  city  becomes  powerful  politically  because  it  is  that  of  the 
persons  who  live  at  hcii'lquarters,  who  hold  the  strings  of  govern- 
ment in  theii*  hands,  who  either  themselves  rule  the  state  or  aie 
in  close  contact  with  those  who  da  It  is  true  that  under  a 
representative  government  power  rests  with  those  whom  the 
people  have  sent  up  from  all  piirta  of  the  country.  Still  these 
members  of  the  legislature  reside  in  the  capiUil,  and  cannot  but 
feel  the  steady  pressure  of  its  prevaQing  sentiment  which  touches 
them  socially  at  every  point  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
populace  of  the  capital,  by  their  power  of  overawing  the  rulers  or 
perhaps  of  effecting  a  revolution,  are  able  to  turn  the  fortunes  of 
the  state.  But  even  where  no  such  peril  is  to  be  apprehended, 
any  nation  with  the  kind  of  a  capital  I  am  describing,  aixpiires 
the  habit  of  looking  to  it  for  light  and  lea<iing,  and  is  apt  to  yield 
to  it  an  initiative  in  jxililical  movements. 

In  the  field  of  art  and  literature  the  influence  of  a  great  capital 
is  no  less  marked.  It  gathers  to  a  centre  the  creative  power  of 
the  country,  and  subjects  it  to  the  criticism  of  the  beat  instructed 
and  most  polished  society.  The  constant  action  and  reaction 
Ujwn  one  another  of  gi'oupa  of  capable  men  in  an  atmosphere  at 
once  stimulative  to  invention  and  corrective  of  extravagiuice  may 
give  birth  to  works  which  isolated  genius  could  hardly  have  pro- 
duced. Goethe  made  this  observation  as  regards  Paris,  con- 
trasting the  centralized  society  of  France  with  the  dispersion  of 
the  elements  of  culture  over  the  wide  area  of  his  own  Germany. 

"Now  conceive  a  city  like  Paris,  whore  the  highest  talents  of  a  great 
kingdom  aro  all  assembled  in  ft  nngt«  spot,  nm]  by  daily  intercourse,  strife, 
and  emulation,  intitually  iuatmct  and  advauM  each  other ;  where  the  beat 
works,  both  of  nature  and  art.  from  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  are  op«u  to 
doily  inspection. — coutwivo  this  metroiioUfi  of  th«  world,  I  say,  where  every 
walk  across  n  bridge  or  across  a  sti^uare  recalls  somo  mighty  piuit,  luid  where 
■ome  hifitorical  event  is  connected  with  every  corner  uf  a  street.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  conccivG  not  the  Paris  of  a  dull  spiiiticAs  time,  hut  the  Paris  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  which,  during  three  generations,  such  men  as 
il'iliere,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  the  Like,  have  kept  up  such  n  current  of 
intellect  as  cannot  bo  found  twtc«  in  a  single  spot  on  the  whole  world,  and 
yon  will  comprehend  that  a  man  of  tolcut  like  Ampere,  who  has  grown  np 
amid  such  abundance,  cau  easily  be  something  in  his  four -and  •twentieth 
year.'» 

'  CoHwrMolums  with  EcJoanrMnvn^ 
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The  same  idea  of  the  power  which  a  highly -polished 
strenuously  active  society  has  to  educe  and  develop  brilliant 
underlies    the    memorable    description    which   Pericles  gives 
Athens.      And   the  inHueiice  of  such  ii  society  may  be  contem 
plated  ^nth  the  greuter  satisfaction  because  it  does  not  necessarily 
impoverish  the  rest  of  a  country.     The  centralisation  of  int-el- 
lectual  life  may  tend  to  diminish  the  chances  of  variability,  and 
establish  too  uniform  a  type ;  but  it  probably  gives  a  higher 
efficiency  to  the  men  of  capacity  whom  it  draws  into  it«  own  orbi| 
than  they  could  have  attained  in  the  isohition  of  their  natal  s] 

In  the  case  both  of  politics  and  of  literatiu-e,  the  existence 
a  capital  tends  to  strengthen   the   influence  of  what   is   calb 
Society,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  who  hai 
time  to  think  of  other  matters  than  the  needs  of  daily  life, 
whose  company  and  approval  are  apt  to  be  sought  by  the  men 
talent     Thus  where  the  rich  and  gi'eat  are  gathered  in  one  s] 
to  which  the  nation  looks,  they  effect  more  in  the  way  of  gui* 
its  political  thought  and  training  its  literary  taste  than  is  possible 
where  they  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  a  lar^e  country.     ln_ 
Ijoth  points,  therefore,  it  will  evidently  make  a  difference  to 
democratic  country  whether  it  has  a  capit:il,  and  what  degree 
deference  that  capital  receives.     Paris  is  the  extreme  case  of 
city  which  has  been  evorjrthing  to  the  national  literature  and 
and  has  sought  to  bo  ever}i,hiiig  in  national  politics  also,     Londoi 
since  the  decline  of  Dublin  and  of  Edinburgh,  has  stood  without 
a  British  rival  in  the  domain  of  art  and  letters,  and  although  one 
can  hardly  say  that  a  literary  society  exists  in  London,  most 
the  people  who  employ  themselves  in  writing  books  and  nearl] 
all  those  who  paint  pictures  live  in  or  near  it.     Over  politic 
London  has  less  authority  than  Paris  has  exerted  in  Fran< 
doubtless  because  pai-ts  of  the  north  and  west  of  Britain  are  moi 
highly  >nt4ilizeil  than  the  provinces  of  France,  while  the  English 
city  is  almost  too  populous  to  have  a  common  feeling.     Its  verj^^ 
hugeness  makes  it  amorphous.  ^H 

What  are  the  cities  of  the  United  States  which  can  claim  t^^ 
approach  nearest  to  the  sort  of  ciipital  we  have  been  considering  T 
Not  Washington,  though  it  is  the  meeting-place  of  Congress  and 
the  seat  of  Federal  aiiministra-tion.     It  has  a  relatively  szxudl 
popuktion  (in  1880,  147,293,  of  whom  one-third  were  ni 
Society  consists  of  congressmen  (for  about  half  the  year),  oi 
(iipiuzuiitista,  aud  &oiud  tvc\i  uoid  leisured  people  who  comG 
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Bj>end  the  winter.  The  leaders  of  finance,  iuJustry,  commerce, 
and  the  profossions  uro  absent ;  there  arc  few  men  of  letters,  no 
artists,  hardlj'  any  journaiists.  What  is  called  the  "  society  "  of 
Washington,  which,  being  small,  polished,  and  composed  of  people 
who  constantly  meet  one  another,  is  agreeable,  and  not  the  less 
agreeable  becaa=*c  it  has  a  peculiar  flavour,  is  so  far  from  a.spiring 
to  jx>Iitical  authority  as  to  deem  it  "bad  form  "  to  talk  jmlitics.* 
Not  New  York,  though  it  is  now  by  far  the  most  populous 
city.  It  is  the  centre  of  commerce,  the  sovereign  of  finance^ 
But  it  has  no  special  political  influence  or  jiower  beyond  that  of 
casting  a  largo  vote,  which  is  an  iiiijK>rta,nt  factor  in  determining 
the  thirty-six  presidential  votes  of  the  State.  Business  is  its 
main  occupation :  the  representatives  of  literature  are  few ;  the 
journals,  although  certainly  among  the  ablest  and  most  -wndcly 
read  in  the  countiy,  are,  after  all,  New  York  joiu-nals,  and  not, 
like  those  of  Paris,  London,  or  even  Berlin,  professedly  wiittcn 
for  the  whole  nation.  Next  comes  Philadelphia,  onco  the  first 
city  in  the  Union,  but  now  standing  below  New  York  in  all  the 
point*  just  mentione<!,  ^vith  even  less  claim  to  be  doeriiod  a  centre 
of  art  ojiinion.  Boston  was  for  a  time  the  chosen  homo  of  letters 
and  culture,  and  still  contains,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  a 
larger  number  of  men  and  women  capable  of  making  or  judging 
good  work  than  any  other  city.  But  she  can  no  longer  be  said 
to  lead  abstract  thought  much  less  cturent  opinion.  Chicago 
combines  a  vast  and  growing  population  with  a  central  position  : 
she  is  in  some  respects  more  of  a  typical  American  city  than  any 
of  the  others  I  have  named.  But  Chicago,  so  far  as  political 
initiative  goes,  has  no  more  weight  than  what  the  number  of  her 
voters  ropreecnts,  and  in  art  or  literature  is  nowhere.  Nor  does 
any  one  of  these  cities  seem  on  tlie  way  to  gain  a  more  com- 
manding position.  New  York  will  probably  retain  her  pre- 
eminence in  population  and  commercial  consequence,  but  she  does 
not  rise  proportionately  in  culture,  while  the  centre  of  iwditicAl 
gravity,  shifting  ever  more  and  more  to  the  West,  will  doubtless 
finally  fix  itaelf  in  the  Mississippi  valley.^ 

'  Witsliiiigtcn  being  sltUAied  in  the  Feilerol  DiAlrict  of  ColnmbU  la  not  a  part 
of  Buy  StAtv.  anil  tborefori:  cujoya  no  share  ia  tho  Federal  govenuuent.  A  resi- 
tlunt  ID  it  ift  oneDfronchiud  for  all  but  certain  looal  purpwu  :  he  aui  vote  ntuthur 
I'ur  A  iiKiutwr  of  CoDgrau  nor  for  prviidential  elcctoni,  and  the  city  is  govertietl 
hy  a  Fcdt-ral  Commission. 

"*  A  liMuIiug!  New  York  paper  ftays  (Uai-ch  1838),  "  In  no  i-spltal  that  wo 
know  of  does  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  derive  Uk  VMVV*^  w^^^  %iQC«ia£<> 
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It  dcacrvea  to  be  remarked  that  wlmt  is  true  of  the  whol 
country  is  also  trut)  of  tbti  gi'eat  sections  of  the  country.  Of  the 
cities  I  have  named,  nonC}  except  possibly  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, can  be  said  to  be  even  a  local  capital,  either  for  purposes 
of  political  opinion  or  of  int-cllectiial  mnvcment  and  tendency. 
Boston  retains  her  position  as  the  literary  centre  of  Now  England  : 
San  Francisco  by  her  size  has  a  preponderating  influence  on  the 
Pacific  coast  But  no  other  great  city  is  regarded  b}'  the  in- 
habitants of  her  own  and  the  adjoining  States  as  their  natural 
head,  to  which  they  look  for  political  guidance,  or  from  which 
they  ex(>ect  any  intellectiial  stimuhince.  Even  New  Orleans^,, 
though  by  far  the  largest  phice  in  the  South,  is  in  no  sense  the' 
metropolis  of  the  South  ;  and  does  little  more  for  the  South  than 
set  a  conspicuous  example  of  municipal  luisgovernment  to  the 
surrounding  commonwealths.  Though  no  Paris,  no  Berlin  stands 
alx)ve  them,  these  great  American  cities  are  not  more  imjKtrtan 
in  the  country,  or  even  in  their  own  sections  of  the  country,  t 
Lyons  and  Bordeaux  are  in  Fnince,  Hamburjj;  and  Cologne  in 
Germany.  Even  as  between  municipal  communities,  even  in  the 
sphere  of  thought  and  literary  eflbrt,  equality  and  local  inde- 
pendence have  in  America  their  perfect  work. 

The  geogniphicul  as  well  ue  political  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced  this   equality  are  obvious   enough,  and  only  one  needa 
special  mention.     The  seat  of  Federal  government  was  in  179 
fixed  at  a  place  which  was  not  even  a  village^  but  a  piece  of 
swampy  woodland,^  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the 
imtionai  legislature  from  being  threatened  by  the  mob  of  a  great 
city,  bvit  because  the  jealousies  of  the  Stjitca  made  it  necessary 
place  the  legislature  in  a  spot  exempt  from  all  State  influence 
jurisdiction.     So  too  in  each  State  the  seat  of  government 
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luxury  from  intellectual  interest  or  activity  of  nuy  (luscrij'tion.     Thl«  inlerr^t  bu 
iu  iiIacq  here,  liut  it  leads  a.  sickly  existvDc*!  as  yet,  under  tUo  a^uuIow  or  grtat 
wealth  which  (.arett  not  for  it."     Tliia  nauark  nppH^  with  equul  forc«  to  CliioAgQ 
and  S.1D  FmiicUco,  probably  leas  to  Baltimore,  and  still  less  to  Boston  »nd 
of  ilie  smaUer  citicfi. 

'  CongreiLi,  however,  did  not  remove  from  Philadelphia  to  the  hanks  of 
Potomnc  until  1800.     Thomu  Moore's  Vines  on  Wosfaiugtou  as  he  saw  it  In  1804 
deserve  to  I'C  quoted  :— 

"  An  embryo  capital  whci«  Fnuoy  sees 

Squures  in  inoraases,  obuU((k'4  in  tn>f«  ; 

WHii'rc  nvcond-Miijlitcd  atntrs  the  pUin  adorn 

With  faneo  unbuilt  Kud  her(iv.f  yet  iiiilioni, 

'I'hongh  nought  but  wools  nnd  JeFTet-soti  ttiey  sec. 

Whew  atT«eta  akxouV^  tuu,  wjA  sa^w  Q\i%\\t  to  be." 
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mrcly  to  be  foiiivd  ill  tho  largest  city.  Albany,  not  Now  York, 
is  the  capital  of  New  York  Stiite ;  Sprin^dielcl,  not  Chicago,  of 
IlUnois  ;  Sacramento,  not  Snn  Francisco,  of  California  ;  Coliiinbua, 
not  Cincinnati,  of  Ohio ;  Harrisbnrg,  not  Philadelphia,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. And  this  h:ifi  been  so  orderetl  less  from  foar  of  the 
turbnlence  of  a  va«t  population  than  from  tho  jealousy  which  the 
rural  distrieti  and  smaller  cities  feel  of  the  place  which  caats  the 
heaviest  vote,  and  is  likely  to  seek  to  use  the  State  rcsoiu-ces  for 
it«  own  benefit. 

It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  phenomena  described  that  in  the 
United  States  public  opinion  crystallizes  both  less  rapidly  and  iu 
leas  sharp  and  woll-dofined  forms  than  happens  in  those  Euro|>ean 
countries  which  are  led  by  the  capital.  The  temperature  of  the 
iluid  in  which  opinion  takes  shape  (if  I  may  venture  to  pursue 
the  metaphor),  is  not  so  high  all  over  a  large  country  jis  in  the 
society  of  a  city,  whore  tho  minds  that  make  opijiion  are  in  daily 
contact,  and  tho  process  by  which  opinion  is  made  is  therefore 
slower,  giving  a  somewhat  moie  amorphous  product.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  European  capital  generates  opinion  of  one  type  only  ; 
but  that  each  doctrine,  each  jirogramme,  each  typo  of  views, 
whether  politicjil  or  economic  or  religious,  is  likely  to  assume  in 
a  capital  its  sharpest  and  most  proiioujiced  form,  that  form  being 
taken  up  and  propagated  from  the  capital  through  the  country. 
And  this  is  one  rciison  why  Americans  were  tho  first  to  adopt 
tho  system  of  Conventions,  mass  meetings  of  persona  belonging 
to  a  particular  party  or  advocating  a  particular  ctkuse,  gathered 
from  every  corner  of  the  country  to  exchange  their  ideas  and 
deliberate  on  their  common  policy. 

It  nmy  be  thought  that  iu  this  respect  the  United  Stat<»8  suffer 
from  the  absence  of  a  centre  of  light  and  heat.  Admitting  that 
there  is  some  loss,  there  are  aLso  some  conspicuous  g-ains.  It  is 
a  gain  that  the  multitude  of  no  one  city  should  be  able  to  over- 
awe the  executive  and  the  legislature,  perhaps  even  to  change  the 
form  of  government,  as  Paris  has  so  often  done  in  France,  It  is 
a  gain,  for  a  democratic  country,  that  the  feeling  of  what  is  called 
Society — that  is  to  .^y,  of  tho^e  who  toil  not,  neither  do  thoy 
spill,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  world,  and  are  apt  to  regard  it 
as  a  place  for  enjoyment — should  not  become  tx»o  marked  and 
palpable  in  its  influence  on  the  members  of  the  legislature  and 
the  administration,  that  it  should  rather  be  difiiiscd  over  the 
nation  and  act  insensibly  upon  other  clasaeia  \\\yo\v^  'Cas,  vs^^\o»x^ 


relations  of  private  life  than  take  visible  shape  as  the  voice  of  a 
number  of  wealthy  families  gathered  in  one  spot,  whose  luxury 
niay  render  them  the  objecti^  of  enx'y,  and  the  target  for  invective. 
And  althnugh  ty'pt^s  of  political  \\i?\v  may  form  themselves  less 
swiftly,  though  doctrines  may  be  less  systematic,  programmes  less 
fully  reasoned  out  tlmn  when  the  brisk  intelligence  of  grou 
gathered  in  a  capital  labours  to  produce  them,  they  may,  whei 
they  do  finally  emerge  from  the  mind  of  the  whole  people,  have 
a  breadth  and  solidity  proportionwi  to  the  slowiiess  of  their 
growth,  and  bo  more  truly  representative  of  all  the  classes, 
interests,  and  tendencies  that  exist  within  the  nation. 

How  far  the  loss  exceeds  the  gain  as  respects  the  Bi>ecidati 
and  artistic  sides  of  intellectual  effort,  it  is  too  soon  to  determin 
for  American  cities  are  all  the  creatures  of  the  last  sixty  y 
That  which  Goethe  admired  in  Paris  is  evidently  impossible 
the  disi>er8ed  gcniusc3  of  America.     On  tho  other  band,  that  i 
draught  of  talent    from    tho    pruvincea    to   Paris    which    man 
thoughtful    Frenchmen    deplore,   and  which  has   become    moi 
unfurtuuate  since  Paris  has  grown  to  be  the  centre  of  amusemeal 
for  tho  dissipated  classes  of  Europe,  is  an  experience  which  no 
other  country  need  wish  to  undergo.     Germany  has  not  bC; 
to  produce  more  work  or  better  work  since  she  has  given  hers 
a  cji|>ital ;  indeed,  he  who  looks  back  over  her  annals  since  th 
middle  of  last  century  will  think  that  so  far  as  scholflrship,  me 
physics,  and  possibly  even  poetry  are  concerned,  she  gained  fro 
that  very  want  of  centndization  which  Goethe  regretted.      G 
cities  realize  so  vindly  the  defects  of  tho  system  thoy  see  arouni 
them  that  they  sometimes  underrate   the  merits  that  go  wi 
those  defects  ;   as  a  late  distinguished  English  man  of  let 
wished  that  England  possessed  an  Academy  of  Letters,  at 
absence  of  which  most  Englishmen,  knowing  how  such  an  instit 
tion  is  apt  to  be  perverted,  are  disposed  to  rejoice.     It  may 
tbit  ill  the  next  age  American  cities  will  profit  by  their  1 
independence  to  develop  varieties  greater  than  they  now  exbibt' 
and  will  evolve  diverse  types  of  literary  and  artistic  productii 
pjurope  will  watch  with  curiosity  the  progress  of  an  exjierimc 
which  it  is  now  too  late  for  any  of  her  great  comitrics  to  try. 
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Oratory  is  an  accomplishmont  id  which  Europeans  believe 
Americans  excel ;  an(]  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
themselves,  although  they  are  too  modest  fco  express  it,  may 
ha  gathered  from  the  8uri>ri3e  they  betray  when  they  find  an 
Englishman  fluent  before  an  audience.  Fifty  years  ago  they  had 
the  advantage  (if  it  is  an  advantjige)  of  much  more  practice  than 
any  European  nation  ;  but  now,  with  democracy  triumphant  in 
/England  and  France,  the  proportion  of  speeches  and  speaking  to 
population  is  probably  much  the  same  in  all  three  countries. 
"Some  observations  on  a  form  of  eflbrt  which  has  absorbed  a  good 
deal  of  the  talent  of  the  nation,  seem  properly  to  belong  to  an 
account  of  its  intellectual  life. 

Oratorical  excellence  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  combination 
of  tive  aptitudes — 

Liventiou,  that  is  to  say^  the  power  of  finding  good  ideas  and 
weaving  effective  arguments. 

Skill  and  taste  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  words. 

Readiness  in  producing  appropriate  ideas  and  words  at  short 
notice. 

Quickness  in  catching  the  temper  and  tendencies  of  the  par- 
ticular audience  addressed. 

Weight,  animation,  and  grace  in  delivery. 

Such  excellence  as  the  Americans  possess,  such  superiority  as 
they  may  claim  over  Englishmen,  consists  rather  in  the  three 
latrer  of  these  than  in  the  two  former. 

The  subdtanco  of  their  speeches  is  not  better  than  one  finds 
in  other  countries,  because  substance  depends  on  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  speaker  and  on  the  capacity  of  the  audience  for 
appreciating  worthy  matter.  Neither  ia  the  literary  form  bettex.^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  ideas  are  not  clolheA  viv  vui^  OdlSsvwk  "V^wgoa^^. 
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Bat  there  ia  more  fluency,  more  readiness,  more  nrlf  piMWiium, 
Being  luciudly  quicker  mnd  nimbler  in  mind  than  an  Englishman, 
and  feeling  leas  embarrassed  on  bis  legis  an  American  is  apt  to 
see  his  point  more  clearly  and  to  g^t  at  it  by  a  more  direct  path. 
He  14  le^  frequently  confii^  and  clumsy,  less  prosy  abo,  becanae 
his  sympathy  with  the  audience  tells  him  irhen  they  begin  to 
tire,  and  m^es  him  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  catching  and 
holding  their  attention.  I  do  not  deny  that  American  speakan 
sometimes  weary  the  listener,  but  when  they  do  so  it  is  rather 
became  the  notions  are  commonplace  and  the  arguments  txn- 
soond  than  because,  as  might  often  happen  in  England,  ideas  of 
some  value  are  tediously  and  pointlessly  put  The  Engliah^j 
race  baa  in  America  acquired  a  keener  sensitiveness  of  symp^h]r.^H 
That  habit  of  deference  to  others,  and  that  desire  to  be  in^^ 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  others,  which  equality  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  foster,  make  the  American  feel  himself  more, 
completely  one  of  the  audience  aud  a  partaker  of  its  sentiments 
than  an  average  English  speaker  doesL  This  may  have  the 
sequence,  if  the  audience  be  ignorant  or  prejudiced,  of  dragging 
him  down  to  its  level  But  it  makes  him  more  effective.  Need- 
less to  add  that  humour,  which  is  a  commoner  gift  in  America 
than  elsewhere,  often  redeems  an  otherwise  unint-ercsting  address^ 
and  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  speaker  and  audience  in  touch 
with  one  another. 

A  deliberate  and  even  slow  delivery  is  the  rule  in  American 
public  speaking,  as  it  is  in  pri\^te  conversation.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  making  a  story  or  a  jest  tell  with  more  effect. 
There  is  al^,  I  think,  less  stiffness  and  hesitation  amcmg  Aiiuri- 
can  than  among  English  speakers,  greater  skill  in  managing  the 
voice,  because  more  practice  in  open-air  meetings,  greater  clear- 
ness of  enunciation.  But  as  regards  grace,  either  in  action  or  in 
manner,  the  Teutonic  race  shows  no  more  capacity  on  the  othe 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  it  has  generally  done  in  EngLuad  fi 
rivalling  the  orators  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

The  commonest  American  defect  is  a  turgid  and  inflated  styl 
The  rhetoric  is  Khodian  rather  than  Attic,  overloaded  with  tropee 
and  figures,  apt  to  aim  at  concealing  pjverty  or  triteness  in 
thought  by  exaggeration  of  statement^  by  a  profusion  of  orna- 
ment, by  appeals  to  sentiraentfl  too  lofty  for  the  subject  or  the 
occasion.  The  florid  diction  of  the  debating  club  or  the  solemn 
>rap  of  the  funeral  oTatVon  w  icw:^\tx\V\x  \uvoked  when  nothing 
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bnt  clonrnoBs  of  exposition  or  cogency  of  argument  is  needeil. 
These  faults  have  probably  sprung  from  the  pmctice  of  stiunji 
oratory,  in  which  the  temptation  to  ronse  a  multitude  by  decla- 
mation is  specially  strong.  A  man  str.iining  his  voice  in  the 
0{>en  air  is  apt  to  stnLin  his  phnuics  also,  and  command  attention 
by  vehemence.  They  have  been  increase*]  by  the  custom  of 
having  orations  delivered  on  cert^iin  anniversaries,  and  especially 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  on  these  groat  occasions  the  speaker 
feels  bound  to  talk  his  very  tallest  Public  taste,  which  was 
high  in  the  days  after  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  formed  and 
controlled  by  a  small  number  of  educate*!  men,  began  to  degene- 
rate in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Despite  the  influence  of 
several  orators  of  the  first  rank,  incessant  stump  speaking  and 
the  inordinate  vanity  of  the  aventge  audience  brought  a  florid  or 
inflated  style  into  fashion,  which  became  an  easy  mark  for  Euro- 
pean satire.  Of  lat<;  years  a  reaction  for  the  better  seems  to 
liave  set  in.  There  indeed  are  still  those  who  imitate  Macanlay 
or  Webster  without  the  richness  of  the  one  or  the  stately 
strength  of  the  other.  The  newspapers,  in  acknowledging  that 
a  lecturer  is  fluent  or  lucid,  still  complain  if  he  is  not  also 
"eloquent"  Commemorative  addresses,  which  are  far  more 
abundant  than  in  Europe,  usually  sin  by  over-finish  of  com- 
position. But  on  the  whole  there  is  a  manifest  and  steady 
improvement  in  the  taste  of  listeners  and  in  the  stylo  of  speeches. 
Such  improvement  would  be  more  rapid  were  it  not  for  the 
enormous  number  of  speeches  by  i>eople  who  have  really  nothing 
to  say,  as  well  as  by  able  men  on  occsisiona  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  which  has  not  been  said  hundreds  of  times 
before.  This  is,  of  course,  almost  equally  true  of  England,  and 
indeed  of  all  popularly  governed  countries.  Those  who  run  down 
po])ular  government  may  fairly  count  profusion  of  speech  as  one 
of  the  drawbacks  to  democracy,  and  a  drawback  which  shows 
no  signs  of  disappearing. 

As  respects  the  different  kinds  of  oratory,  that  of  the  pulpit 
seems  to  show  an  average  slightly  higher  than  in  England. 
The  visitor  naturally  hears  the  best  preachers,  for  these  are  of 
course  drawn  to  the  cities,  but  whether  he  takes  cities  or  rural 
districts  he  forms  the  impression  that  mere  dulnoss  and  com- 
monplace are  less  common  than  in  Great  Britain,  thougli  high 
excellence  may  be  equally  rare.  Even  when  the  discourse  is 
read,  it  is  read  in  a  less  mechanical  way,  a,wd  \Xvsit^  Sa  \sKVi^'Ci&R.x 
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more  sense  of  the  worth  of  riTacitj*  and  wietj.     The  avevage 

length  of  eennons  is  a  mean  between  the  tweotj-  minates  of 

Anglican  minister  and  the  fifty  minntes  of  Scotland.    The 

is  perhaps   a   trifle   less   conrentional,   because    the    Americ 

dergjaan  is  less  apt  than  his  European  brother  to  feel 

a  member  of  a  distinct  castei 

Forensic  ontory  seems  to  stand  neither  higher  nor  lower 
than  it  does  in  England,  whoee  bar  is  not  at  this  momen^H 
oilorned  by  any  speakers  whom  men  go  to  hear  simply  for  th^B 
ake  of  their  eloqoenoe,  as  men  flocked  to  listen  to  Erskine  or 
Brougham  or  Follett  In  America,  as  in  England,  there  an 
mduiy  powerful  advocates,  but  no  consummate  artist  Mliethflr 
this  is  due  to  the  failure  of  nature  to  produce  pcr^ns  specially 
gifted,  or  to  the  ab^nce  of  trials  whose  issues  and  circamstanoes 
are  calcnlat«<]  to  rouse  forensic  ability  to  exceptional  efforts,  or 
to  a  change  in  public  taste,  and  a  disposition  to  prefer  the  prac- 
tical to  the  showy,  is  a  question  which  is  often  asked  in  En^and, 
.an<l  no  easier  to  answer  in  America. 

Congress,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  chapter  treating  of  h 
is  a  leas  favourable  theatre  for  oratory  than  the  great  represei 
tative  aasemblies  of  Europe.     The  House  of  Representatives 
at   no  period   of  its    history  shone    with    lights  of   eloquence, 
though  a  few  of  Clay's  great  speeches   were   deli^^ered   in  il 
There  'n  some  good  short  brisk  debating  in  Committee  of  tl 
Whole,  but  the  set  speeches  are  mostly  pompous  and  heavy.     Thi 
Senate  has  maintained  a  higher  level,  partly  from  the  small* 
mze  of  its  chamber,  partly  from  its  greater  leisure,  partly  froi 
the  superior  ability  of  its  members.     Webster's  and  Calhoun'i 
greatest  efforts  were  made  on  its  floor,  and  produced  an  en< 
mous  effect  on  the  nation.      At   present,  however,  the    "full-^ 
drew  debates  "  in  the  Senate  are  apt  to  want  life,  the  great  set 
^eches  being  fired  ofl"  rather  with  a  \iew  to  their  oirculati( 
in  the  country  than  to  any  immediate  ctfect  on  the  assemblj 
But  the  ordinary  discussions  of  bills,   or   questions  of  poli< 
reveal   plenty  of  practical  speaking  power.     If  there  be  littl 
passion  and  no  brilliancy,  there  is  strong  comnion-eense  put  in 
plain  and  telling  form. 

Of  the  forty-six  State  and  Territorial  legislatures  not  much 
need  be  said.      In  them,  ns  in  the   Honse  of  Representative 
the  bulk  of  the   work  is  done  in  committees,  and  the  oppoi 
^(uiities  for  displays  oi  eVcx^uence  are  limited,  which  it  ia 
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should  be  the  case.  They  are  good  enongh  schools  to  form  n 
prd^tioil  business  speaker,  and  they  do  form  many  such.  But 
the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  tranRiitlaiitic  oratory  are 
more  fully  displayed  on  the  stump  and  in  thoee  national  and 
State  nominating  conventions  whereof  I  have  already  bpc^ken. 
So  far  aR  the  handling  great  assemblies  is  an  art  uttainaMe  by  a 
man  Avho  does  not  possess  the  highest  gifts  of  thought  and 
imagination,  it  has  been  brotight  to  perfection  by  the  heroes  of 
these  mass  meetings.  They  have  learned  how  to  deck  out 
commonplaces  with  the  gaudier  flowers  of  eloquence  ;  how  to 
appeal  to  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  moment ;  above  all, 
how  to  moke  a  strong  and  flexible  voice  the  mcAns  of  rousing 
enthusiasm.  They  scathe  the  opposite  party  by  vigorous  invec- 
tive :  they  interweave  stories  and  jokes  with  their  declamatory 
|)assages  so  as  to  keep  the  audience  constantly  amused.  They 
deliver  clap-trap  with  an  air  of  hearty  conviction.  The  party 
men  who  listen,  because  there  are  few  present  at  a  mass  meeting, 
and  still  fewer  at  a  convention,  except  members  of  the  speaker's 
party,  are  better  pleased  with  themselves  than  ever,  and  go  away 
roused  to  cfl'urt  iu  the  party  cause.  But  there  has  been  little 
argunient  all  through,  little  attempt  to  get  hold  of  the  reason 
and  judgment  of  the  i>eople.  (Stimulation,  and  not  instruction 
or  conviction,  is  the  aim  which  the  stump  orator  sets  before  him- 
solf ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  an  election  campaign  is  less 
educationally  valuable  than  one  conducted  in  England,  by  men 
much  less  practised  and  skilful  in  Bf)eaking,  commonly  proves  to 
English  electors.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  custom  which 
in  England  requires  a  representative  to  deliver  at  least  once  a 
year  an  address  to  his  constituents,  setting  forth  bis  view  of  the 
political  situation  and  explaining  his  own  speeches  and  votes 
during  the  preceding  session,  does  not  soom  to  exist  in  the  United 
Suites.  In  fact  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  receive  less 
political  instruction  by  the  living  voice  than  do  those  of  England. 
When  an  instructive  address  has  to  l>e  given,  it  takes  the  form  of 
a  lecture,  and  is  usually  delivered  by  some  well-known  public 
man,  who  receives  a  fee  for  it. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  speech  which,  though  they  exist  in 
most  European  countries,  have  been  so  much  more  fully  developer! 
l>eyond  the  Atlantic  as  to  deserve  some  notice. 

The  finst  of  these  is  the  Oration  of  the  Occasion.  When  an 
aiuiiversary  comes  round — and  celebrations  of  an  a^wvAsvivvax^  -ax^ 
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very  common  in  America — or  when  a  sort  of  fe8tiA*aI  is  held 
honour  of  some  public  event.»  such  for  instance  as  the  unveil 
of  a  statue,  or  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  a  liattle-field, 
the  opening  of  a  city  hall  or  State  capitol,  or  the  driring 
last  spike  of  a  great  railroad,  a.  large  part  of  the  programme 
devoted   to    speaking.     The  chief   speech  is  entrusted    to  one 
eminent  person,  who  is  cjiiled  tho  Orator  of  the  Day,  and  from 
whom  is  expected  a  long  and  highly-finished  harangue,  tho  lengi 
and  finish  of  which  are  wearisome  to  a  critical  outsider,  tboiig 
the  people  of  the  locality  are  flattered.    Sometimes  these  speec 
contain  good  matter — 1  could  mention  instances  where  they  ha 
cinUxliod  personal  recollections  of  a  distinguished  man  in  wh 
honom-  the    celebration  was  being  held — but  the  sort  of  ari 
ficial  elevation  at  which  the  speaker  usually  feels  bound  to  mai 
tain  himself  is  apt  in  make  him  pompous  and  airucted. 

Although  public  dinners  arc  less  frequent  than  in  Englani 
speeches  of  a  complimentary  and  purely  "  epideictic  "  nature 
the  English  public  banquet  typo  are  very  common.  There 
scarcely  an  occasion  in  life  which  l)ring8  forty  or  fifty  poopl 
together  on  which  a  prominent  citizen  or  a  stranger  from  Euroj 
is  not  called  upon  '*feo  offer  a  few  remarks."  No  subject 
prescribed  for  him  :  often  no  toast  has  to  bo  proposed  or  respond 
to  :  1  he  is  simply  put  on  his  legs  to  talk  upon  anything  in  heave: 
or  earth  which  may  rise  to  his  mind.  The  European  who  is 
firet  embarrassed  by  this  unchartered  freedom,  presently  discove: 
its  advantages,  for  it  enables  him  so  to  construct  his  speech  aa 
to  lead  up  to  whatever  joke,  or  point,  or  complimentary  observa- 
tions he  has  ready  at  hand.  There  is  also  more  opening  for 
variety  than  tho  conventional  uniformity  of  an  English  toastrlist 
permits. 

The  third  form  of  discoiu^e  specially  characteristic  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Lecture.  It  is  less  frequent  and  leaa 
fashionable  now  than  thirty  years  ago,  partly  from  the  rise  of 
monthly  magazines  full  of  excellent  matter,  partly  because  oth 
kinds  of  evening  outortainment  have  become  more  accessible 
people  outside  the  great  cities.  But  it  is  still  far  more  freque 
and  more  valuable  as  a  moans  of  interesting  people  in  li 
scientific,    and    political    questions    than    anywhere  in   Euro 

1  Of  coarse  there  are  often  toasts  gl?cn  at  pnblin  dinnerf* ;  but  tbey  «eem  to  be 
fewer  in  uuinber  than  In  EagUad  and  more  varied,  more  judiciously  adaj 
the  apeoial  occaMon. 
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except  possibly  in  BMinLup^h.  And  the  ai-t  of  lecturing  has 
been  developed  in  a  corresponding  measure.  A  discourse  of 
this  kind,  wbiitever  the  merits  of  its  substance,  is  usual]}'  well 
arranged,  well  composetl  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  audience,  and 
above  all,  well  delivered.  Eminent  Engliehmen  who  go  to 
lecture  in  America  are  frequently  criticized  as  ignorant  of  what 
may  be  called  the  technical  part  of  their  business.  They  may 
know  a  groat  deal,  it  is  said,  hut  they  do  not  know  how  much 
the  audience  knows,  and  assume  a  lower  level  of  intelligence 
and  knowledge  than  exists,  with  the  resxdt  of  displeasing  the 
Iatt<^r.  They  are  monotonous  in  manner,  and  unskilled  in  elo- 
cution. The  European  lecturer,  on  the  other  hand,  c-onfesses 
hiniBelf  annoye<l  not  only  by  the  irreverent  comments  of  the 
press  but  by  the  apjjarent  coldness  of  the  .audience,  which, 
though  it  will  applaud  heartily  at  the  end  if  well  satisfied, 
refuses  him  the  running  encouragement  of  cheers,  oven  when  he 
invites  them  by  pausing  to  drink  a  glass  of  water. 

This  grave  reserve  in  American  listeners  suq^rises  Europeans,' 
especially  those  who  have  observed  the  excitability  shown  on 
presidential  campaigns.  It  seems  to  arise  from  the  practical  turn 
of  their  minds  as  well  as  from  their  intelligence.  In  an  election 
campaign  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  to  give  vent  to  one's 
feelings ;  in  listening  to  a  lecture  it  is  not.  One  comes  to  be 
instructed  or  entcrtaiiied,  and  cornea  with  a  critical  habit 
formed  by  hearing  many  lectures  as  well  as  reading  many 
books.  Something  may  also  be  due  to  the  large  proportion  of 
women  in  an  American  audience  at  lectures  or  other  non-political 
occasions. 

A  Btrangcr  is  on  the  whole  inclined  to  think  that  the  kind  of 
onitory  in  which  the  Americans  show  to  most  advantage  is 
neither  the  political  kind,  abimdant  as  it  is,  nor  the  commemo- 
rative oration,  assiduously  as  it  is  cultivated,  but  what  may  be 
called  the  lighter  ornamental  style,  such  as  the  after-dinner 
speech.  The  fondness  of  the  people  for  anecdotes,  and  their 
in  telling  them,  the  general  diffusion  of  htimour,  the 
es8  in  catching  the  spirit  of  an  occasion,  all  contribute 
to  make  their  efforts  in  this  direction  more  easy  and  happy  than 

'  A  fitory  is  toM  of  Eclmnnd  Kcan  scting  before  on  ftudienoe  in  New  England 
which  he  found  so  ciiilling  that  at  la«t  hu  refusi^l  to  come  on  for  the  next  sceoa 
nnlens  ftome  applauAo  were  given,  obaorvlag  that  such  a  house  waa  onoagh  to 
extinguish  Etna. 
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©ptioniiUy  h\i;h.     One  of  these  speakers^  the  late  Mr. 

Phillips,  was  in  the  opinion  of  competent  critics,  an 
fwhich  those  who  remember  his  conversation  vriW  be 
'to  agree  with,  one  of  the  first  orators  of  the  present 

and  not  more  remarkable  for  the  finish  than  for  the 
ent  simplicity  of  his  style,  which  attained  its  highest 
f  the  moeb  direct  and  uatunil  methods. 
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those  of  the  English,  while  ftirnishing  less  temptation  for  the 
characteristic  fault  of  a  ytraiiiiiig  iJter  otiect.     I  have  already, 
observed  that  they  shine  in  stump  speaking,  pro[>erly  so  coUtid- 
that  is,  in  speaking  which  rouses  an  audience  but  ought  not 
be  reported.     The  reasons  why  their  more  serious  platfonn  aii< 
parliamentary   oratory    remains   somewhat    inferior    to    that 
Europe  are,  over  and  above  the  absence  of  momentous  issueo, 
probably  the  same  as  those  which  have,   though  perhajis  less  in 
the  great  cities,  affected  the  average  of  newspaper  writing.      In 
Europe  the  leading  speakers  and  writers  have  nearly  all  belonged 
to  the  cultivated  cksses,  and  feeling  themselves  raised  above  their 
audiences,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  obeying  their  own  taste  and 
that  of  their  class  rather  than  the  appetite  of  those  whom  theya 
addressed.     In  England,  for  instance,  the  standard  of  speaking  bjr^ 
public  men  has  been  set  by  parliamentary  debate,  because  till 
within  the  livst  few  decades  the  leading  men  of  the  country  had 
won  their  reputation  in  Parliament     They  carried  their  parhV 
meutary  style  with  them  into  pt^pular  meetings,  and  aspimnts  of 
all  classes  imitated  this  style.     It  sometimes  erred  in  being  too 
formal  and  too  prolix  ;  but  its  taste  was  good,  and  its  very  plain- 
ness obliged  the  speaker  to  have  solid  matter.     In  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  stump  oratory  is  older,  or  at  least  quite  as  old 
as,  congressional  oratory,  and  the  latter  has  never  gained  tbat^ 
hold  on  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  which  parliamentary^^ 
debate  hold  in  England.      Hence  speaking  has  generally  movocl^^ 
on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  not  but  what  there  were  brilliant 
popular  orators  in  the  first  days  of  the  Republic,  like  Patrick 
Henrj',  and  majestic  parliamentary  oratore  like  Daniel  Webster 
in  the  next  generation,  but  that  the  volume  of  stump  sf)eaking 
was  so  much  greater  than  in  England  that  the  fashion  could  nol 
be  set  by  a  few  of  the  greatest  men,  but  %vas  determined  by  thi 
capacities  of  the  average  man.     The  taste  of  the  average  nis 
was  not  raised  by  the  cultivated  few  to  their  own  standard,  buf 
tended  to  lower  the  practice,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  tasl 
of  the  cultivated  few.     To  seem  wiser  or  more  refined  than  tl 
multitude,  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  talking  to  the  multitude 
iuiui  en  has,  would  have  offended  the  sentiment  of  the  countr/J 
and  injured  the  prospects  of  a  statesman.     It  is  perhaps  a  coi 
firmation  of  this  view  that,  while  pompousness  has  flourished 
the  West,  the  most  polished  speakers  have  generally  belonged 
New  England,  where  the  level  of  average  taste  and  knowh 
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was  exceptionally  high.  One  of  these  speakers,  tho  late  Mr. 
Wendell  Phillii>8,  was  in  the  opinion  of  competent  critics,  an 
opinion  which  those  who  remem]>er  his  conversiition  will  he 
inclined  to  ap'ee  with^  ono  of  the  first  orators  of  the  present 
century,  and  not  more  reniarkahle  for  the  finish  than  for  the 
transparent  simplicity  of  his  style,  which  attained  its  highest 
effects  by  the  most  direct  and  natural  methods. 
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I  lUV'E  never  met  u  Euroi>ean  of  the  upj)er  or  iniJilIe  c' 
who  did  not  express  astonishment  when  told  that  America  was 
more  ap-eeable  place  than  Europe  to  live  iiL      "  For  workin 
men,"   he  would  answer.   *'  yea ;    hut  for  men  of  education  or 
proi>erty,  how  can  a  now  rough  counti-y,  where  nothing  Imt  b 
ness  is  talked  aiul  the  rotineuients  of  life  ai-o  only  just  be;jjinni 
to  appear,  how  can  such  a  country  be  compared  with  Eiiglan 
or  France,  or  Italy  ? " 

It  Ls  neverthelea-s  true  that  there  aro  elements  in  the  life 
the  United  States  which  may  well  make  a  Etiropean  of  any  c^ 
prefer  to  dwell  there  rather  than  in  the  land  of  Im  birth. 
us  see  Avhat  they  ara 

In  the  first  place  there  ia  the  general  prosperity  and  mateml 
well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Euro|>e,  if  an 
observer  takes  his  eye  oflf  his  own  class  and  considers  the  whol 
population  of  any  one  of  the  greater  countries  (for  I  oxco 
Switzerland  and  parts  of  Scandinavia  and  TortugaJ),  he  will 
oeive  that  by  far  the  greater  tmndier  lead  very  lal^orioixs  lir 
and  are,  if  not  actually  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  existeu 
yet  liable  to  fall  into  v^Tint,  the  agriculturists  when  nature 
hui-sh,  the  wage-earners  when  work  ia  scarce.  Irf*  En-^land  the 
lot  of  the  labourer  has  been  hitherto  a  hard  one,  incessant  fi 
toil,  with  rheuniatism  at  fifty  and  the  workhouse  at  the  end 
the  vista ;  while  the  misery  nwitsed  in  such  cities  as  Lend 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  ia  only  too  well  known.  In  Fran 
there  is  less  pauperism,  but  nothing  can  be  more  pinched 
sordid  than  the  life  of  the  balk  of  the  peasimtry.  In  the  great 
towns  of  Germany  there  is  constant  distress  and  increasing  dis- 
oontent  The  riots  of  188G  in  Belgium  told  an  even  more  pai 
hd  tale  of  the  wretcViedueas  ol  tKe  miners  and  artisans  there. 
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Italy  the  conditiou  of  the  ruiiil  population  of  Lomburiiy  and 
Venetia  as  well  as  of  the  southern  provinces  seems  to  grow  worse, 
suid  tills  her  statesmen  with  alai'in.  Of  Russia,  with  her  eighty 
millions  of  ignorant  ^jcasants  living  in  half-liarbarism,  there  is  no 
need  to  speak.  Contrast  any  one  of  these  countries  with  the 
United  States,  where  the  working  claases  are  as  Avell  fed,  clothed, 
and  lodged  as  the  lower  middle-class  in  Europe,  and  the  farmers 
who  till  their  own  land  (as  nearly  all  do)  much  better,  whoi'e  a 
good  education  is  within  the  reach  of  the  jX)orest,  where  the 
opportunities  for  getting  on  in  one  way  or  another  are  so 
abundant  that  no  one  need  fear  any  physical  ill  but  disease  or 
the  results  of  his  own  iutcmpenince.  Pauperism  already  exists 
and  increases  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  where  drink  breeds 
misery,  and  where  recent  immigrants,  with  the  shiftlessncss  of 
JMirope  still  clinging  round  them,  are  huddled  together  in  squalor. 
15ut  outside  these  few  cities  one  sees  nothing  but  comfort  In 
Cunnecticut  and  Massachusetts  the  operatives  in  many  a  manu- 
facturing town  lead  a  life  far  easier,  far  more  brightene<I  by 
infrellf'Ctual  ctiltm-e  and  by  amusements,  than  that  of  the  clerks 
and  shopkeepers  of  England  or  France.  In  cities  like  Cleveland 
or  Chicago  one  finds  miles  on  miles  of  suburb  filled  with  neat 
wooden  houses,  each  with  its  tiny  garden  plot,  owTied  by  the 
shop  assistants  and  handicraftsmen  who  return  on  the  horse  cars 
in  the  evening  from  their  work.  All  over  the  wide  West,  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  Upper  Missouri,  one  travels  jiast  faims  of 
two  to  three  hundred  acres,  in  every  one  of  which  there  is  a 
spacious  fannhouse  among  orchards  and  meadows,  where  the 
farmers  children  grow  up  strong  and  hearty  on  abundant  food, 
the  Ixiys  full  of  intelligence  and  enterprise,  ready  to  push  their 
way  on  farms  of  their  own  or  enter  business  in  the  nearest  town, 
the  girls  familiar  with  the  cuirent  literature  of  England  as  well 
W  of  Americ^i.  The  life  of  the  new  emigrant  in  the  further 
West  has  its  privations  in  the  first  years,  but  it  is  brightened  by 
hojie,  and  has  a  singular  charm  of  freedom  and  simplicity.  The 
im]ire»flion  which  this  comfprt  and  plenty  makes  is  heightened  by 
the  brilliance  and  keenness  of  the  air,  by  the  look  of  freshness 
and  cleanness  which  even  the  cities  wear,  all  of  them  except  the 
poorest  parts  of  those  few  I  have  referred  to  above.  The  fog 
and  soot-flakes  of  an  English  town,  as  well  as  its  sijualor,  are 
wanting;  you  are  in  a  new  woild,  and  a  world  which  ktiows  the 
sun.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  warmed^  cKQ,e.t^^  \\v7v^^sini^K:& 
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by  tho  sense  of  such  material  well-being  all  around  one,  im- 
poBsible  not  to  be  infected  by  the  buoyancy  nnd  hojx^fulness 
the  fjcoplo.  The  \rretchwlnes8  of  Europe  lies  far  Iwhind  ;  th 
weight  of  it5  proIilemB  seemf*  lifted  from  the  mind.  As  a  man 
suffering  from  depression  feels  the  clouds  roll  away  from  his 
Bpint  when  ho  meets  a  friend  whoso  gootl  hiuuour  and  energy 
present  the  bettor  side  of  things  and  point  the  way  through  difli- 
cultios,  so  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  Aracricarm,  and  the  sight 
of  the  ardour  with  which  they  pursue  their  aims,  stiinuliites 
European,  and  makes  him  think  the  world  a  better  place  than 
harl  seemed  amid  the  entanglements  and  suflerings  of  his  o' 
hemisphere. 

To  some  Europeans  this  may  seem  fanciful.     I  doubt  if  an; 
European  can  realize  till  he  has  been  in  America  how  much  dif- 
ference it  mnkos  to  the  happiness  of  any  one  not  wholly  devoid 
of  sympathy  with  his  fellow-beirigs,  to  feel  that  all  round  hi 
in  all  classes  of  society  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  exi 
in  such  ample  measure  so  many  of  the  external  conditions 
happiness  :  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  easy  command 
education  and  books,  amusomonte  and  leisure  to  enjoy  them, 
comixiratively  few  temptations  to  intemperance  and  vic-e. 

The   second    charm    of   American   life   is   one   which    some 
Eurojieans  will    smile   at.       It   is   social    equality.      To    man 
Europeans — to  Germans,  lot  us  say,  or  Eiiglishnion — the  wo 
has  an  odious  sound.      It  suggests  a  dirty  fellow  in  a  bio; 
elbo^ring  his  betters  in  a  crowd,  or  an  ill-conditioned  villai 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  i)ar3on  and  the  scjuiro  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  I 
suggests  obtrusivcnoss  and  bad  manners.     The  exaut  contrary 
the  truth.     Equality  improves  manners,  for  it  strengthens  thi 
basis  of  all  good  manners,  respect  for  other  men  and  women 
simply  as  men  and  women,  irrespective  of  their  station  in  lifa. 
Prolxibly  the  assertion  of  social  equidity  was  one  of  the  causM 
which  injured  American  manners  forty  years  ago,  for  that  thoy 
were  then  Imd  among  to>vnsfolk  can  hardly  be  doubted  in  face  of 
the  testimony,  not  merely  of  sharp  tongues  like  Mrs,  Trollo[)e' 
but  of  calm  obser^'ers  like  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  sjTnjKitheti 
observers  like  Kichard  Cobden.     In  those  days  there   waa 
obtrusive    self-assertiveness    among    the    less    refined    cla.S808)^ 
especially  towards  those  who,  coming  from  the  Old  World,  wero 
assumoti  to  come  in  a  patronizing  spirit     Now,  however,  soci 
t'c^uality  has  gi-own  bo  rnvtuvaW^  out  oi  t\\<s  circumstances  of  tl 
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country.  h;i8  been  so  long  established,  and  is  so  ungiudginf;ly 
admitted,  that  all  excuse  for  obtruaiveness  has  disappeai-eiJ. 
People  meet  on  a  simple  anil  natural  footing,  with  more  frank- 
ness and  ease  than  is  [wssible  in  countries  where  every  one  is 
either  looking  up  or  looking  down.*  There  is  no  servility  on  the 
part  of  the  humbler,  and  if  now  and  then  a  little  of  the  "  I  am 
as  good  as  you  "  rudeness  bo  perceptible,  il  is  almost  sure  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  recent  immigrant,  to  whom  the  attitude  of  simple 
equality  has  not  yet  become  familiar  as  the  evidently  proper 
attitude  of  one  man  to  another.  There  is  no  condescension  on 
the  ]>art  of  the  more  highly  placed,  nor  is  there  even  that  sort  of 
scrupulously  polite  coldness  which  one  might  think  they  woidd 
adopt  in  onler  to  protect  their  dignity.  They  have  no  cause  to 
fear  for  their  dignity,  so  long  as  they  do  not  themselves  forget  it 
And  the  fact  that  your  shoemaker  or  your  factory  hand  addresses 
you  as  an  equal  does  not  prevent  him  from  respecting,  and  show- 
ing his  respect  for,  all  such  superiority  as  your  birth  or  educa- 
tion or  eminence  in  any  line  of  life  may  entitle  you  to  receive. 

This  naturalness  of  intercourse  is  a  distinct  luldition  to  the 
I»leiV8\ire  of  social  life.  It  enlarges  the  circle  of  possible  friend- 
ship, by  removing  the  gine  which  in  most  parts  of  Europe  per- 
sons of  different  ranks  feel  in  exchanging  their  thoughts  on  any 
matters  save  those  of  business.  It  raises  the  humbler  classes 
without  lowering  the  upper ;  indeed,  it  improves  the  upper  no 
less  than  the  lower  by  expunging  that  latent  insolence  which 
deforms  the  manners  of  so  many  of  the  pjuropcan  rich  or  great. 
It  relieves  women  in  pdrticular,  who  in  Europe  are  specially  apt 
to  think  of  chiss  distinctions,  from  that  sense  of  constraint  and 
uneasiness  which  is  produced  by  the  knowledge  that  other  women 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact  are  either  looking  down  on 
them,  or  ut  any  rate  trying  to  gauge  and  determine  their  social 

^  A  IriflinK  aDecttotu  oiny  illintrntu  wIiRt  I  utean.  In  a  miiiaII  Far  Westem 
town  the  stall onmaster  lent  iu«  b  locomotive  to  run  a  few  milu  out  along  the 
rnilway  to  bw  a  rumarkablu  jauce  of  scenery.  Tbe  uiigine  took  mo  and  droppctl 
me  there,  ft--*  I  wlslied  to  wnlk  Viack,  niiich  to  the  surpriw  of  the  driver  and  stoker, 
for  hi  Aincricn  no  one  walkv  if  ht  ran  help  it.  The  ^anie  uvoriing,  as  I  wbh  sitting 
tu  th«  hall  of  the  hotel,  I  vr.ut  toitrhrd  on  the  .irni,  nud  turning  round  found 
n)}'sclf  accoBtcd  by  a  well-mannered  iniiu,  who  tunied  out  to  be  the  euginc-drivof. 
He  exprcMfnl  hia  regret  that  the  locomotive  had  imt  been  cluancr  and  better 
"  fixed  \x\\"  as  he  would  hiipe  likwl  to  nmko  my  trip  as  ApreeftMe  as  poa^ible,  hut 
the  notice  Kivun  him  had  been  tihort  He  talkeil  with  ititclli^tinee,  and  we  had 
fioniu  pleniutnt  chnt  tO{;other.  It  w.Tt  fortintale  that  1  h:i<l  ri^istetl  in  the  forcnoan 
the  British  impiiUe  to  liextow  a  j^rntutty. 
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positiuii.     It  expands  the  range  o£  a  man's  i^ymputbies,  and 
it  easier  for  him  to  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  other  classes  thai 
his  own.     It  gives  a  sense  of  solidarity  to  the  whole  nation,  cut 
ting  away  the  ground  for  all   sorts  of  jeulousiea  and  grudj 
which  distract  people^  so  long  as  the  social  pretensions  of  fKist^ 
centuries  linger  on  to  be  resisted  and  resented  by  the  levelling^l 
spirit  of  a  revolutionary  age.     And  I  have  never  hejird  native 
Americans  6pe;ik  of  any  drawbacks  corresponding  to  and  qualify- 
ing  those  benefits. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  rawcoui's  besides  those  of  social] 
inequality  whose  absence  from  iVmerica  brightens  it  to  a  Euro- 
pean eye.     There  are  no  quarrels  of  churches  and  secta     Judoii 
does  not  vex  Ephraim,  nor  Ephwim  envy  Judah.     No  Estab-i 
lished  Church  looks  down  scornfully  upon  Dissenters  from  tho 
height  of  its  titles  and  cndo^vmentfi,  and  talks  of  them  as  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  ita  work.     No  Dissenters  piu-sue  an  Kstab*. 
lished  Church  in  a  spirit  of  watchful  jealousy,  nor  agitate  for  i1 
overthrow.      One  is  not  offended  by  the  contrast  between  th< 
theory  and  tlio  practice  of  a  religion  of  peace,  between  profesaion^j 
of  universal  all'uctiun  in  pulpit  addresses  and  forms  of  pniyer, 
and   the  acrimony  of   clerical   controversialists.      Still   less,   ofl 
course,  is  there  that  sharp  opposition  and  antagonism  of  Chris- 
tiiinR  and  anti-Christians  n'hich  lacerates  tho  private  as  well  asi 
public  life  of  France.     Rivalry  between  sects  appears  only  in  tboj 
innocent  form  of  the  planting  of  new  churches  and  raising  of 
funds  for  missionary  objects,  while  most  of  the  Protestant  denom- 
inations, including  the  four  most  numerous,  constantly  fnitcmiza; 
in  charitable  work.      Between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant 
there  is  little  hostility,  and  sometimes  co-openition  for  a  phils 
thropic  puqjose.     The  sceptic  is  no  longer  under  a  social   ban,] 
and  discussions  on  the  essentials  of  Christianity  and  of  thuismj 
are  conducted  with  good  temper.     There  is  not  a  country  in  tb< 
world   where  Frederick  the  Great's  principle,  that  every   on< 
should  bo  allowed   to  go  to  heaven  his  own  way,  is  so  fuU^ 
upplieiJ.     This  sense  of  religious  peace  as  M'cll  as  roligioiis  fro©-' 
dom  all  around  one  is  soothing  to  the  weary  European,  and  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  sweeten  the  lives  of  ordinary  people.  ^^ 

I  come  last  to  the  character  and  ways  of  the  Amerioms  thero^H 
selves,  in  which  there  is  a  certiun  charm,  hard  to  convey   by^^ 
description,  l»ut  felt  abnost  as  soon  as  one  sets  foot  on  their 
shore,  and  felt  constantly  thereafter. 
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Good  nature,  heurtiness,  :i  reaUiness  to  render  small  services  to 
une  another,  an  assumption  that  neighbours  in  tho  country,  or 
persons  thrown  together  in  travel,  or  even  in  a  crowd,  were 
meant  to  bo  friendly  rather  than  hostile  to  one  another,  seem  to 
bo  everywhere  in  the  air,  ami  in  those  who  breathe  it  Socia- 
bility is  the  rule,  isolation  and  moroseness  the  rare  exception. 
It  is  not  merely  that  people  urc  more  vivacious  or  talkative  than 
an  Englishman  expects  to  find  thera,  fctr  the  Western  man  is 
oft^n  taciturn  and  seldom  wreathes  his  long  face  into  a  smile.  It 
is  rather  that  you  feel  that  the  man  next  you,  whether  silent  or 
tiilkativc,  does  not  metiii  to  repel  intercourse,  or  convey  by  his 
manner  his  low  opinion  of  his  fellow-creatures.  KverylKxly 
seems  disposed  to  think  well  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants, 
well  enough  at  least  to  wish  to  be  on  easy  terms  ^nth  them  an<l 
aorvo  them  in  those  little  thini^s  whoso  trouble  to  the  doer  is 
amall  in  proportion  U>  the  pleasure  they  give  to  the  receiver. 
To  help  othei-8  is  bettor  recognized  as  a  duty  than  in  Europe. 
Nowhere  is  money  so  readily  given  for  any  public  purpose ;  no- 
where, I  8usj)ect,  are  there  so  many  acts  of  private  kindness 
(lone,  such,  for  instance,  as  paying  the  college  expenses  of  a 
promising  boy,  or  aiding  a  widow  to  carry  on  her  husband's 
farm ;  and  those  are  not  done  with  ostentation.  People  eeem  to 
tJike  their  own  troubles  more  lightly  than  they  do  in  Europe, 
and  to  be  more  indulgent  to  the  faults  by  which  troubles  are 
caused.  It  is  a  land  uf  hope,  and  a  land  of  hope  is  a  land  of 
good  humour.  And  they  have  also,  though  this  is  a  <piality 
jnore  perceptible  in  women  than  in  men,  a  remarkable  faculty  for 
enjoyment,  a  power  of  dniwirig  more  happiness  from  obWous 
pleasures,  simple  aud  innocent  pleasures,  than  oud  often  finds  in 
overburdened  Europe. 

Ab  generalizations  like'  this  are  necessarily  comparative,  I  may 
be  asked  with  whom  1  am  compuring  the  Americans.  With  the 
English,  or  with  some  attempted  average  of  European  nations? 
Primarily  I  am  comparing  them  with  the  English,  bGc;iU3e  they 
are  tho  nearest  relatives  of  tho  English.  J^ut  there  are  other 
European  countries,  such  its  Franco,  Belgium,  Spain,  in  which  the 
sort  of  cheerful  friendliness  I  have  sought  to  describe  is  less 
common  than  it  is  in  America.  Even  in  Germany  and  German 
AuRtriu,  simple  and  kindly  as  are  the  mjtsscs  of  the  people,  the 
upper  classes  have  that  roitleur  which  belongs  to  countries  dom- 
inated by  an  old  aristocracy,  or  by  a  plutocracy  tryvust^VaVrooNa^fc 
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aristocratic  ways.  The  upper  class  in  America  (if  one  may  use 
such  an  expression)  has  not  in  this  respect  differentiated  itself 
from  the  character  of  the  nation  at  large. 

If  the  Wew  here  presented  be  a  true  one,  to  what  cauACS  are 
we  to  ascribe  this  afrreeable  development  of  the  original  Knglisl^^ 
type,  a  development  in  whose  coarse  the  sadness  of  Piiritanisi^H 
seems  to  have  been  shod  offt  ^* 

Perha|)3  one  of  them  ia  the  humorous  turn  of  the  American 
character.     Humour  is  a  sweetener  of  temper,  a  copious  spring 
of  charity,  for  it  makes  the  good  side  of  bad  things  even  more 
visible    than    the  weak   side   of  good   things :    but  humour   in 
^Vmericans  may    be   as  much  a  result  of  an  easy    and  kindly, 
turn  as  their  kindliness  is  of  their  humour.     Another  is  the 
petuation  of  a  habit  of  mutual  help  formed  in  colonial  da^ 
CJoionists   need   one    another's   aid    more    constantly    than    t\ 
dwellers  in  an  old  country,  are  thrown  more  u|X)n  one  anoth( 
even  when  they  live  scattered  in  woods  or  prairies,  are  mc 
interested  in  one  another's  welfare.     When  you  have  only  thi 
neighbours  within  five  miles,  each  of  them  covers  a  large  part 
your  horizon.     You  want  to  Ijorrow  a  plough  from  one ;  you 
another  to  help  you  to  roll  your  logs  ;  your  children's  delight 
to  go  over  for  an  evening's  merrymaking  to  the  lads  and  lasses 
the  third.     It  is  much  pleiisanter  to  be  on  good  terms  with  these' 
few  neighbours,  and  when  others  come  one  by  one^   they  fall 
into  the  same  habits  of  intimacy.     Any  one  who  has  read  those 
stories  of  rustic  New  England  or  New  York  life  which  delight«^^ 
the  English  children  of  thirty  years  ago — I  do  not  know  whcthe^H 
they  delight  children  still,  or  have  been  thrown  aside  for  mor^^ 
highly -spicetl  food — will  remember  the  warm-hearted  simplicity 
and  atmosphere  of  gonial  gO(xlwill  which  softened  the  roughn* 
of  peasiint  manners  and  tempered  the  sternness  of  a  Calvinist 
creed.     It  is  natuiiU  that  the  freedom  of  intercourse  and  sens 
of  interdependence  which  existed  among  the  early  settlers, 
which  have  always  existed  since  among  the  pioneers  of  colonii 
tion  in  the  West  as  they  moved  from  the  Connecticut  to  th^ 
Mohawk,  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Ohio,  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi,  should  have  left  on  the  national  character  traces  n( 
effaced  even  in  the  more  artificial  civilization  of  our  own  timi 
Something  may  be  set  down  to  the  feeling  of  social  equality, 
creating  that  respect  for  a  man  as  a  man,  whether  he  be  rich 
poor,  which  was  (.\e8m\ieA  a  ^^ivf  \«vigEa  back  ;  and  something 
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a  regard  for  the  sentiment  of  the  muttitude,  a  sentiment  which 
forliids  any  man  to  st^ind  iiloof  in  thn  conceit  of  fielf-impt^rtjince, 
and  hohls  up  geniality  and  good  fellowphip  iw  almost  the  fii-st  of 
social  virtues.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  mixn  conscionsly  suppresses 
his  impulses  to  selfishness  orgruffness  l)ecause  he  knows  that  his 
faults  will  be  ill  ro).;arded  ;  but  that,  having  grown  up  in  a 
society  which  is  infinitely  powerful  as  compared  with  the  most 
powerful  person  in  it,  he  has  learnt  to  realize  his  intlindual 
insignificance,  us  members  of  the  upper  class  in  Europe  never 
do,  and  has  heoome  permeated  by  the  feeling  which  this  society 
entertains — that  each  one's  duty  is  not  only  to  accept  equ;dity. 
but  also  to  relish  equality,  and  to  make  himself  pleiisant  to  his 
eijuals.  Thus  the  habit  is  formed  even  in  natures  of  no  special 
sweetness,  and  men  Iwcome  kindly  by  doing  kindly  acts. 

^Vhether,  however,  these  suggestions  l>e  right  or  wrong,  there 
is,  I  think,  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  which  they  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. I  do  uott  of  course,  give  it  merely  n^  the  castml  impression 
of  European  visitors,  whom  a  singiihirly  frank  and  ready 
hospitality  welcomes  aud  makes  much  of.  I  buse  it  on  the 
reixjrts  of  European  friends  who  have  lived  for  years  in  the 
United  StJttcs,  and  whose  criticism  of  the  ways  and  notions  of 
the  people  is  keen  enough  to  show  that  they  are  no  partial 
witnesses. 
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CHAPTER  CXm 

TIIK  UNIFORMITY  OF  AMKRICAN  LIFK 

To  tho  plaasaiitncas  of  American  life  there  is  one,  and  only  one^i 
serious  drawback — its  uniformity.     Thoso  who  have  breii  struck! 
by  the  size  of  America,  and   by  what  they  have   hearcj   of  it« 
restless  excitement,  may  be  snq^rised  at  the  word.     Tlu'y  wouh) 
have  guessed  that  an  unquiet  changefulness  and  tmmoil   were 
the   disagreeables   to   bo   feare<i.      But  uniformity,   which   thei 
European  ^^Bito^  begins  to  note  when   he  has  travelled   for  aj 
month  or  two,  is  the  feature  of  the  country  which  Englishmen 
who  have  lived  long  there,  and  Americans  who  are  familiar  with 
Europe,  most  frequently  Ttjvort  to  when  asked  to  say  what  is  the, 
*' crook  in  their  Jot" 

It  is  felt  in  uiany  ways.     I  will  name  a  few. 

It  is  felt  in  the  aspects  of  Niiture.     All  the  natural  features' 
of  the  United  States  are  on  a  larger  scnTle  than  those  of  Europe. 
The  four  great  mountain  chains  are  each  of  them  longer  than 
the  Alpe.^     Of  tho  gigantic  rivers  and  of  those  inland  seas  we] 
call  the  Great  Lakes  one  need  not  speak.     The  centre  of  tbu' 
continent  is  occupied  by  :i  j>luin  larger  than  the  western  half  of] 
Europe.     In  the  MissisHijjpi  valley,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Lake  Superior,  there  is  nothing  deserving  to  be  called  a  hUl^j 
though,  as  one  moves  westward  from  the  great  river,  long  soft 
undulations  in  tho  great  prairie  begin  to  apf>ear.     Through 
stretches  of  country  one  finds  the  same  phynical  character  main-| 
tained  with  little  change — the  same  strata,  the  same  vegetation, 
a  genonilly  similar  climate.     From  the  point  where  you  Icavi 
tho  Alleghanies  at  PittsVmrg,  until  after  crossing  the  Missoi 


'  Tlie  Alloghnnio9,  continiicd  in  llio  Green  nnd  White  KlnunUins,  the  RoeItT 
MouDtnios,  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  cnntinue<l  io  the  Cnscade  Unnge,  nml  tlie    ^ 
ttangc  which  bordent  the  Pacific. 
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you  approach  the  still  iiiitilkHl  j>rairie  of  the  West,  a  niilway 
nin  of  some  thousand  niilos,  there  is  a  unifomiit}'  of  lamlscape 
greater  than  could  he  found  along  any  one  himdred  miles  of 
nilway  run  in  Western  Europe.  Every^vhere  the  some  nearly 
Hat  gauntry,  over  which  you  cannot  see  far,  becauao  you  aro 
little  raised  above  it,  the  sitme  fields  and  crops,  the  same  rough 
woojlen  fences,  the  same  thickcte  of  the  samo  bushes  along  tho 
stream~edges,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  i:>l(l  forest ;  tho  same 
solitary  farmhouses  and  straggling  wood-built  villages.  And  when 
one  has  pass^id  beyond  tho  fieltls  and  farmhouses,  there  is  an  even 
more  unvaried  stretch  of  slightly  rolling  prairie^  smooth  and 
bare,  till  after  five  hundred  miles  the  blue  line  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  rises  upon  the  western  horizorL 

There  arc  Rf»me  oxtraonlinary  natunil  phenomena,  such  na 
the  Yellowstone  Geysers,  and  tho  great  cunon  of  the 
Colorado  river,  which  Europe  cunnot  equal.  But  taking  the 
coungx  kxa  a  whole,  and  remembering  that  it  is  a  continent,  it  is 
not  morr?  rich  in  picturesque  beauty  than  tho  mTich  smaller 
western  half  of  Europe.  There  is  a  goo<l  <lcal  of  pretty  scenery 
and  a  few  really  romantic  spots  in  the  long  Alleghany  range, 
but  hardly  anything  so  charming  as  the  best  bita  of  Scotland  or 
southern  Ireland,  or  the  English  lakes.  'Yh^^  Rocky  Mountains 
are  pierced  by  some  splendid  gorges,  such  as  tlie  famous  canon 
of  the  Arkansas  River  above  South  Pueblo,  and  some  most  im- 
pressive wide  prospects,  such  as  that  over  the  Great  Salt  Luke 
from  the  Mormon  capital,  But  neither  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  their  dependent  ranges,  nor  the  Sierm  Novadii,  can  be  com- 
jiared  for  variety  of  grandeur  and  beauty  with  tho  Alps ;  for 
although  each  chain  nivirly  equals  the  Al]>s  in  height,  and  covers 
a  greater  area,  they  have  little  snow,  no  glaciers,'  and  a  sirigular 
uniformity  of  character.  One  finds,  I  think,  less  variety  in  the 
whole  chain  of  tho  Rockies  than  in  tho  comparatively  short 
Pyrenees.  Tlicrc  are  indeed  in  the  whole  United  Slates  very 
few  quite  lirtst-rate  pieces  of  mountain  scenery  rivalling  the  best 
of  tlie  Old  World.  The  most  impressive  are,  I  think,  two  or 
three  of  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (of  which  the  Yo 
Semite  ia  the  best  known),  and  the  superb  lino  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  bearing  snow-fieids  and  glaciers,  w  hich  one  sees,  rising 
out  of  vast  and  sombre  foicats,  fiom  the  binki^  of  the  Columbia 


'  Thore  are  a  fow  iuconsiiicniblc  glaciera  in  tbe  northenunoat  part  of  the  Rocky 
Monntaina.  and  n  imftU  one  on  Mount  Shosta. 
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River  and  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound.*     So  the  Atlantic  ctxvs 
though  there  are  pretty  bits  between  Newj>ort  and   the   Ne 
Bninswiek   frontier,    cannot   vie   with    the   coasts  of    Scotland 
Ireland,  or  Korwayj  while  southward  from  New  York  to  Florii 
it   ia   everywhere   flat  and  generally  dreary.      In   the   Uni 
States  people  take  journeys  proportionate  to  the  size  of   thi 
country.       A   family   thinks   nothing  of  going  twelve  hundri 
milea,  from  Sc  Louis  to  Cape  May  (nnar  Philadelphia),  for  a 
bide  holiday.    But  even  journeys  of  twelve  hundred  miles  do  n 
give   an   American  »o  much   change  of   scone   and  variety   of 
surroundings   as   a  Parisian  haa  when  he  goes  to  Nic*,    or 
Kerliner  to  Bci'cht-esgaden.     The  man  who  lived  in  the  section 
America  which  seems  destined  to  contain  the  largest  populatioi 
I  mean  the  States  on  the  Upjjer  Mississippi,  lives  in  the  mi 
of  a  [)l!un  wider  than  the  plains  of  Kuf;sia^  and  must  tra' 
hundreds  of  miles  to  escape  from  its  monotony. 

When  we  turn  from  the  aspects  of  Kature  to  the  cities  of 
men,  the  uniformity  is  even  more  remarkable.     AVith  five  or  s: 
exceptiotis  to  be  mentioned  presently,  American  cities  differ  froi 
one  another  only  herein  that  some  of  them  are  built  more  wit 
brick  than  with  wood,  and  others  more  with  wood  than  -wit 
brick.     In  all  else  they  are  alike,  both  great  and  small.     In  u 
the  fuimo  wide  streets,   crossing  at  right  angles,   ill-pavod,   bul 
planted  along  the  side  walks  with  maple-trees  whoso  autumxml 
scarlet  surftasses  the  brilliance  of  any  European  foliage. --^In  iJl 
the  same  shops,  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  the  sivmo  (jninese 
laundrie^s,  with  Li  Kow  visible  through  the  window,  the  same  i 
cream  stores,  the  8;imo  large  hotels  with  seedy  men  hove 

'  I   hav«  bi>en   obligeii  hy  want  nf  <t[uir.e  to  nmit  thu  clmpten  which 
hit«iidtf<l  tu  dcrfcrUK]  the  secnury  of  Uiu  UniUad  Status  and  conjecture  ila  i>r(ibgibi 
lutnre  intluenco  on  the  chAracter  of  the  people. 

Nothinjur  U  further  from  my  mtud  than  to  attempt  to  dlsparagQ  the  nceuery 
the  Great  West,  which  contains,  from  the  eutem  slope  of  the  Uocky  MnuntAt 
to  the  Pftcific,  many  very  striking  and  impressive  points.  1  only  say  that  tt 
aro  loss  beautiful  than  the  Alps,  just  lu  the  uiountAin^  of  A«ia  Minor,  oven  w 
equal  or  aujicrior  in  heigh:,  ai-e  less  Twautiful,  and  lai^cly  for  the  same 
They  on  much  drier,  atid  h«ve  therefore  fewer  streams  and  less  vai  ii>ly  and  weaj 
of  vegeiatioD,  the  upper  zone  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  excepted  ;  aud  lh«  Rockieji, 
they  run  north  and  math,  prtsent  less  of  a  contrast  between  their  two  sides  ih 
do  the  northern  and  tKiuthem  declivities  of  the  Alps  or  the  Caucasus. 

'  In  thu  newer  cities  one  set  of  parallel  streets  U  named  by  uiiiuterm, 
olhuni,  wliich  cross  tliem  at  right  angles,  are  in  some  instances,  ua  in  Ni-w  Yoi 
rolled  avenues,  nnd  so  uumbetvd.     In  Washington  the  avunuoa  are  called 
States,  ttud  of  the  two  sets  of  titrix>U  (which  the  avtsuues  cross  obtitpiely}, 
called  by  uambers,  Uie  other  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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about  in  the  dreary  entrance-hall,  the  same  street  cars  passing  to 
aiid  fro  \vith  passengers  clinging  to  the  door-step,  the  same 
locomotives  ringing  their  great  bella  as  they  clank  slowly  down 
the  middle  of  the  Btreet.6:4  admit  that  in  extenuU  aspect  there 
is  a  sad  monotony  in  the  larger  towns  of  England  also.  Compare 
English  cities  with  Italian  cities,  and  most  of  the  former  seem 
like  one  another,  incapable  of  being,  so  to  speak,  individualized 
as  you  individuulize  a  man  with  a  definite  character  and  aspect 
unlike  that  of  other  men.  Take  the  Lancashire  towns,  for 
instance,  large  and  prosperous  places.  You  cannot  individualize 
Bolton  or  M'igan,  Oldham  or  Bury,  except  by  trying  to  remem- 
ber that  Bury  is  slightly  less  rough  than  Oldham,  and  Wigan  a 
thought  more  grimy  than  Bolton.  But  in  Italy  every  city  has 
it«  character,  it«  memories,  its  bfe  and  achievement*  wrought 
into  the  pillars  of  its  chui-chcs  and  the  towers  that  stand  along 
its  ramparts.  Siena  [a  not  like  Perugia,  nor  Perugia  like 
Orvieto ;  Baveana,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Ancona,  Osimo,  stand- 
ing along  the  same  coast  within  seventy  miles  of  one  another, 
have  each  of  them  a  character,  a  sentiment,  what  one  may  call 
an  idiosyncrasy,  which  comes  vividly  liack  to  us  at  the  mention 
of  its  name.  Now,  what  English  towns  arc  to  Itidian,  that 
American  towns  are  to  English.  They  are  in  some  ways 
pleasanter ;  they  are  cleaner,  there  is  less  poverty,  less  squalor, 
less  darkness.  But  their  monotony  hauuts  one  like  a  nightmat'o. 
Even  the  irksomeness  of  finding  the  streets  named  by  numbers 
becomes  insufferable.  It  is  doubtless  convenient  to  know  by  the 
number  how  far  up  the  city  the  particular  street  is.  But  you 
cannot  give  any  sort  of  character  to  Twenty-ninth  Street,  for  the  ' 
name  refuses  to  lend  itself  to  any  association.  There  is  some- 
thing wearisomely  hanl  and  bare  in  such  a  system. 

I  return  joyfully  to  the  exceptions,  i^oston  has  a  character 
of  her  own,  with  her  beautiful  Common,  her  smooth  environing 
waters,  her  Beacon  Hill  crowned  by  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
State  House,  and  Bunker's  Hill,  bearing  the  monument  of  the 
famous  fight,  New  York,  besides  a  magnificent  jwsitiau,  has  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  buildings  and  the  tremendous  rush  of  men 
and  vehicles  along  the  streets  as  much  the  air  of  a  great  capit4Ll 
im  London  itself.  I^cago,  with  her  enormous  size  and  the  splendid 
warehouses  that  line  her  endless  thoroughfares,  leaves  a  strong 
though  not  wholly  agreeable  impression.  Kichmond  has  a  quaint 
old-world  look  which  dwells  in  the  mem^y :  few  cities  bax*.  -&. 


sea  front  equal  in  beauty  to  the  lake  front  of  Cleveland.      Wash 
ington,  with  ita  wide  and  beautiftilly-gnukd  avenues,  and  t\ 
glittering  white  of  the  stately  Capitol,  has  become  within  ti 
luBt  twenty  years  a  singularly  handsome  city.    And  New  Or] 
— or  rather  the  Creole  quai-t«r  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  rest 
tho  city  is  commonplace — is  delicious,  suggesting  old  Franco  ai 
Spain,  yet  a  France  and  Spain  strangely  transmuted  in  this  npi 
rlime.     I  have  seen  nothing  in  America  more  picturesque  ti 
the  Ruo.JU)yale,  with  its  houses  of  nil  heights,  often  built  roui 
a  courtyard,  where  a  magnolia  or  an  orange-tree  stands  in  tl 
middle,    and   wooden   external   staircases    lead    up    to  wood* 
galleries,  tho  house  fronts  painted  of  all  coloure,  and  can-yii 
double  rows  of  balconies  decorated  with  pretty  iron-work,   t1 
whole    stimding    languid   and   still   in   tho  warm   soft  air,   ai 
touched  with    tho    subtle   fragiance   of  decay.      Here   in   Not 
Orleans  the  streets  and  pubhc  buildings,  and  specially  the  ol 
City  HaU,  with  the  arms  of  Spain  still  upon  it,  speak  of  hisi 
One   feels,    in   stepping  across   Canal    Street  from   the   Creot^ 
quarter  to  the  business  pai*t«  of  the  town,  that  one  steps 
an  old  nationality  to  a  new  one,  that  this  city  must  have  had 
\icis8itudes,  that  it  representa  something,  and  that  8ometiun| 
one  of  the  great  events  of  history,  the  surrender  of  the  northei 
half   of  the  New  World  by   the  Romano -Celtic  races   to   tl 
Teutonic.      Quebec,    and    to   a  leas   degree    Montreal,    fifte* 
liinidred   miles   away,   tell  the  same  tale :    Santa  Fe  in  Nei 
Mexico  repeats  it. 

It  is  the  absence  in  nearly  all  the  American  cities  of  anythii 
that  speaks  of  the  past  that  makes  their  external  aspect  so 
suggestive.      In  pacing  their  busy  streets  and  admiring  th( 
handsome  city  halls  and  churches,  one's  heart  sinks  at  the  feel 
that  nothing  historically  interesting  ever  has   happened   hei 
perhaps  ever  will  happen.     In  many  an  English  town,  howei 
ugly  with  its  smoke  and  its  new  suburbs,  one  sees  at  least 
ancient  churchy  one  can  discover  some  fi*agraonts  of  a  CAstle  or 
city  wall.    Even  Wigan  and  Northampton  have  ancient  chiu*ch< 
though  Northampton  lately  allowed  the  North-Westeni  Bailwi 
to  destroy  tho  last  traces  of  the  castle  where  Henry  IL  issued 
Assize.     But  in  America  hardly  any  public  building  ia  associi 
with  anything  more  interesting  than  a  big  party  conventioi 
and,  noM-adays  even  the  big  conventions  are  held  in  tenipor 
structures,  whose  materials  are  sold  when  the  politiciaiiB  have 
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disperaed.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  docs  this  scnso  of  tko  ubBolulc 
novelty  of  all  things  strike  one  so  strongly  as  in  San  Francisco. 
Few  cities  in  the  world  can  vie  with  her  either  in  the  "beauty  or 
in  the  natunil  advantages  of  her  sitiiation  ;  indeed,  there  are  only 
two  plaeosin  Euro]>e — Constantinople  and  (Jihiultar — thatcombine 
an  equally  perfect  laiulsGipe  with  whiit  may  be  called  an  eq\ially 
imperial  position.  Before  you  there  is  the  magnificent  bay,  with 
its  far-stretching  arms  and  rock}'  isles,  and  beyond  it  the  faint 
lino  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  cutting  the  clear  air  like  raother-of- 
peurl ;  behind  there  is  the  roll  of  the  ocean,  to  the  left,  the 
majestic  gateway  between  mountains  through  which  shifts  bear 
in  commerce  from  the  farthest  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  to  the  right, 
valleys  rich  with  com  and  wine,  sweeping  away  to  the  southorn 
horizon.  The  city  itself  is  full  of  bold  hills,  rising  steeply  from 
the  deep  water.  The  air  is  keen,  dry,  and  bright,  like  the  air  of 
Greece,  and  the  waters  not  less  blue.  Perhaps  it  is  this  air  and 
light,  recalling  the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  make  one 
involuntarily  look  up  to  the  top  of  these  hills  for  the  feudal 
castle,  or  the  ruins  of  the  Acro|X>lk,  which  one  thiidcs  must 
crown  them.  I  found  myself  so  looking  all  the  time  I  remained 
in  the  city.  But  on  none  of  these  heights  is  there  anything 
more  interesting,  anything  more  vocal  to  the  student  of 
the  past,  than  the  sumptuous  villas  of  the  magnates  of  the 
Centnil  Pacific  Railway,  who  have  chosen  a  hill -top  to  dis- 
play their  wealth  to  the  city,  but  have  erected  houses  like 
all   other  houses,  only  larger.      San  Francisco  has  had  a  good 

of  history  in  her  forty   years   of  life ;    but   this  history 

not^  like  that  of  Greece  or  Italy,  write  itself  in  stone,  or 
even  in  wood. 

Of  the  unifoi-mity  of  political  institutions  over  the   whole 

United  States  I  have  spoken  already.      Everywhere  the  same 

fftem  of  State  _  governmonts.  everywhere  the  same  municipal 

riments,  and  almost  aiiifomily  bad  or  good  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  or  smaller  population  of  the  city  ;  the  same  party 
machinery  organized  on  thu  same  methods,  "  run "  by  the  same 
•wirepullers  and  "  workers."  In  rural  local  government  there  are 
some  diversities  in  the  names,  areas,  and  functions  of  the  dififercnt- 
bodies,  yet  differences  slight  in  comparison  with  the  points  of 
likeness.  The  schools  are  practically  identical  in  organization, 
in  the  subjects  taught,  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  though  the 
administration  of  them  is  as  completely  decentralized  as.  cikxn.  Va> 
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imagined,  even  the  State  commissionor  having  no  right  to  do 
more  tlian  Bupgest  or  report.     So  it  is  with  the  chnrituble 
stitutions,    with    the  libraries,    the    lecture -courses,   the    pub! 
amusements.     All  these  are  more  abiinciant  and  better  of  th( 
kind   in  the  richer  and  more  cultivated  jvarts  of  the  counti 
generally  better  in  the  North  Atlantic  tliau  in  the  inland  Stmt 
and  in  the  West  than  in  the  South.     But  ihe.v  are  the  saine 
type  everywhere.     It  is  the  same  with  social  habits  and  usage 
There   ai*c    still    some  ditlerence-s   between   the  South   and 
North ;    and    in   the  Eastern   cities    the    upper   class   is    moi 
Europeanized  in  its  code  of  etiquette  and  its  ways  of  daily 
But  even  these  variations  (■end  to  disappear.     Eastern 
begin  to  perraeate  the  West,  l>ej?inning  with  the  richer  families] 
the  South  is  more  like  the  North  than  it  was  before  the 
Travel  whore  yoti  will,  you  feel  that  what  you  have  found 
one  plaoo  tiiat  you  will  find  in  another.     The  thing  which   hni 
been,  will  be :  you  »^in  no  more  escape  from  it  than  you  caji  quit 
the  land  to  live  in  the  sea.  ^h 

Lost  of  all  we  come  to  man  himself — to  man  and  to  womai^H 
not  less  importnnt  than  man.     The  idc»ia  of  men  and  women, 
their   fundamental    beliefs    and   their   superficial    tastes,    their 
methods  of  thinking  and  their  fashions  of  talking,  are  what  moet 
concern  their  fellow-mon  ;  and  if  there  be  variety  and  freshni 
in  these,  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  the  monotony  of  dtii 
signify  but  little.     If  I  observe  that  in  these  respects  also  thl 
similarity  of  type  over  the  country  is  surprising,  I  shall  be  asked 
whether  I  am  not  making  the  old  mistake  of  the  nrnn  who  fancied 
all  Chinese  were  like  one  another,  because,  noticing  the  clreAs 
and  the  pigtail,  he  did  not  notice  minor  dilTerences  of  feature. 
A  scholar  is  apt  to  think  that  all  business  men  write  the  samt 
handf  and  a  business  man  thinks  the  same  of  all  scholara.     P< 
haps  Americans  think  all  Englishmen  alike.     And  I  may 
be  asked  with   whom   I  am   comparing  the  Americans.      Wu 
Europe  as  a  whole  ?     If  so,  is  it  not  absurd  to  expect  thi 
the  differences  between  ditferent  sections  in  one  people  shou] 
be  as  marked  as  those  Ixitween  different  peoples  T     The  Unil 
States  are    larger   than   Europe,   but  Eiu-ope  has   many 
and  many  languages,  among  whom  contrasts  far  broader  mi 
be  expected  than  between  one  people,  even  if  it  stretches  01 
a  continent. 

It  IB  most  clearly  not  with  Europe,  but  with  each  of  the 
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leading  European  peoples  that  wc  must  comjiare  the  jwople  of 
America.  So  comjaring  them  with  the  people  of  Britain,  IVance, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  one  discoyers  more  ^Tirieties  between 
individuals  in  those  European  peoples  than  one  finds  in  America. 
Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  are  more  unlike  Englishmon,  the  native 
of  Normandy  more  unlike  the  native  of  Provence,  the  Pomeranian 
more  imlike  the  Wurtemberger,  the  Piedmontese  more  unlike  the 
Neapolitan,  the  Basque  more  unlike  the  Andalusian,  than  the 
American  from  any  part  of  the  coiuitry  is  to  the  American  from 
any  other.  Differences  of  course  thero  are  between  the  human 
type  as  developed  in  different  regions  of  the  country, — difierences 
moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  physical.  You  can  generally 
tell  a  Snutherner  by  his  look  as  well  as  by  his  speech.  A  native 
of  Maine  will  probably  differ  from  a  native  of  Kentucky,  a 
Georgian  from  fin  Oregonian.  But  these  differences  strike  even 
an  Amoricnn  observer  much  as  the  difference  between  a  York- 
ahiremaii  and  a  Lancastrian  strikes  the  English,  and  is  slighter 
than  the  contrast  between  a  middle-clasp  fiouthern  Englishman 
and  a  middle-class  Scotchman,  slighter  than  the  differences  be- 
tween a  peasant  from  Northumberland  and  a  peasant  from  Dor- 
setshire. Or,  lo  take  another  way  of  putting  it:  If  at  some 
great  gathering  of  a  political  party  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  you-  were  to  go  round  and  talk  to,  say,  one  hundred, 
taken  at  random,  of  the  persons  present,  you  would  bo  struck  by 
more  diversity  between  the  notions  and  the  tastes  and  mental 
habits  of  the  individuals  comprising  that  one  hundred  than  if 
you  tried  the  same  ex]>eriment  with  a  himdred  Americans  of  the 
Bame  edtictition  and  position,  similarly  gathered  in  a  convention 
from  every  Stiite  in  the  Union. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  that  people  are  more  commonplace 
in  America  than  in  England,  or  that  the  Americans  are  less  ideal 
than  the  English.  Neither  of  these  statements  would  bo  true. 
On  the  contrary,  the  a\:crftge  Americiin  is  more  alive  to  new 
more  easily  touched  through  his  imagination  or  his 
emotions,  than  the  average  Englishman  or  Frenchman.  I  mean 
only  that  the  native  -  bom  Ameriams  appear  to  vary  less,  in 
fundamentals,  from  what  may  bo  called  the  dominant  American 
type  than  Englishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  or  Italians 
do  from  any  type  which  could  be  taken  as  the  dominant  type  in 
any  of  those  nations.  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  differently,  it  is 
rather  more  difficult  to  take  any  assemblage  c^i  ^\Xx^a3Xr%\ss.^k^ 
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of  those  European  couutries  And  ciill  it  the  nationa]  type  than  It 
is  to  do  the  like  in  the  United  States. 

These  are  not  given  as  the  impre&sions  of  a  traveller.  Su 
impressions,  being  necessarily  haaty,  and  founded  on  a  compa: 
rively  narrow  olwervation,  would  deserve  little  confidence.  Th 
sum  up  the  conclusions  of  Eiirtipeans  long  resident  in  Amerii 
and  familiar  with  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  are, 
think,  admitted  by  the  most  aqute_A^^ricans  themselves. 
have  often  heard  the  latter  dikte  on  what  seems  ti:)  thorn 
one  crowning  merit  of  life  in  Europe — the  variety  it  atforde,  the 
opportunities  it  gives  of  easy  and  complete  changes  of  scene  and 
environment.  The  pleasure  which  an  American  finds  in  crossi 
the  Atlantic,  a  pleasure  more  intense  than  any  which  the  E 
))oan  enjoys,  is  that  of  passing  from  a  land  of  happy  nionnto 
into  regions  where  everything  is  redolent  with  memories  of 
past,  and  derives  from  the  past  no  less  than  from  the  present 
wealth  and  a  subtle  complexity  of  interest  which  no  new  coun 
cjin  fwase-ss. 

Life  in  America  is  in  most  ways  pleasanter,  easier,  8iin]>lQrj 
than  in  Europe  ;  it  floats  in  a  sense  of  happiness  like  that  of 
i-adiant  summer  morning.     Hut  life  in  any  of  the  great  Euro 
centres  is  capable  of  an  intensity,  a  richness  blended  of 
elements,  which  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  America.    There 
moi-e  problems  in  Europe  chilling  for  solution ;    there   is  m 
passion  in  the  struggles  that  rage  round  them  ;  the  past  mi 
frequently  kiiidU^s  the  present  vnth  a  glow  of  imaginative  Ug 
In  whichever  c^juntry  of  Europe  one  dwells,  one  feels  that 
other  countries  ai'e  noai*,  that  the  fortunes  of  their  peoples 
bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  one's  own,  that  idea£  are  shoo' 
to  and  fro  between  them.     The  web  of  history  woven  day 
day  all  over  £uro[>e  is  ^'ast  and  of  many  colours :  it  is  fateful 
every  European.     But  in  America  it  is  only  the  philosopher  wl 
can  feel  that  it  will  ultimately  be  fat^ifid  to  Aiuericaas  also  ; 
the  ordinary  man  the  Old  World  seems  far  off,  severed   by 
dissociating  ocean,  its  mighty  biuden  with   little  meaning   f 
him. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  uniformity  I  have  been  attcm 
ing  to  describe  have  commonly  set  it  down,  as  Europcatis 
most  American  phenomena,  to  what  they  call  Democracy, 
cratic  government  has  in  reality  not  much  to  do  with  it,  ex^ 
in  so  far  aa  aucb  a  govonuneut  helys  to  induce  that  deforonoe 
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I  indixHthials  to  the   mass  which  Btrengtheiis  a  dominant   type, 

^H  whether  of  ideas,  of  institutions,  or  of  manners.  More  must  ho 
^H  ascribed  to  the  equality  of  material  comlitions,  still  more  gonoml 
^^  than  in  Europe,  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one  is  ongagwl 
'  either  in  agriculture,  or  in  commerce,  or  in  some  handicnift,  to 

the  extraoniinaiy  mobility  of  the  population,  which  in  migrating 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  brings  the  characteristics 
of  each  part  int^  the  others,  to  the  ditfiieion  of  wlucation,  to  the 
cheapness  of  litemturo  and   universal   habit  of  reading,   which 
enable  every  one  to  know  what  every  one  else  is  thinking,  Init 
above  all  to  the  newness  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  four- 
fifths  of  it  have  been  made  all  at  a  stroke,  and  therefore  all  of  a 
piece,  as  compared  with  the  slow  growth   by  which  European 
countries  have  developed,     tfeynow  is  the  cause  of  uniformity, 
not  merely  in  the  external  aspect  of  cities,  villages,  farmhouses, 
but  in  other  things  also,  for  the  institutions  and  social  habits 
which  belonged  a  century  ago  to  a  group  of  small  communities 
on   the   Atlantic  coast,  have   been   suddenly  extended  over  an 
immense  area,  each  band  of  st^ttlers  naturally  seekmg  to  retain 
its  customs,  and  to  plant  in  the  new  soil  shoots  from  which  trees 
like  those  of  the  old  home  might  spring  up.      The  variety  of 
Eui'opean  countries  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  their  race- 
^K  elements  have  not  yet  become  thoroughly  commingled,  but  also 
^H  that  many  old  institutions  have  survived  among  the  new  ones; 
^H  as  in  a  city  that  grows  but  slowly,  old  biuldings  are  not  cleared 
^H  away  to  make  room  for  others  more  suited  to  modern  commerce, 
^H  but  are  allowed  to  sLind,  sometimes  empty  and  unused,  some- 
^™  times  half  adapted  to  new  purposes.     This  scarcely  happens  in 
r        America*     Doubtless  many  American  institutions  are  old,  and 
■^•ere  old  before  they  were  earned  across  the  Atlantic.     But  they 
have  generally  received  a  new  dress,  which,  in  adapting  them  to 
the  needs  of  to-day,  conceals  their  ancient  character ;  and  the 
fonn  in  which  they  have  been  diffused  or  reproduced  in  the 
different  States  of  the  Union  is  in  all  those  States  practically 
identical 

In  each  of  the  great  Euro{}ean  countries  the  diversity  of 
primeval  and  mediaeval  times,  when  endless  varieties  of  race, 
speech,  and  faith  existed  within  the  space  of  a  few  hmidrod 
miles,  has  been  more  or  less  pi-eserved  by  segregative  influences. 
In  America  a  small  race,  of  the  same  speech  and  faith,  has  spread 
itself  out  over  an  immense  area,  and  has  beetv  %^x^Tv'^  %v\.Q*v:k<^  na 
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impose  its  own  type,  not  only  on  the  Dutch  and  other  earl: 
eebtiers  of  the  middle  States,  but  on  the  imoilgraut  massee  wbi 
the  last  forty  years  have  brought.^ 

Mivy  one,  then,  expect  that  when  novelty  has  worn  off,  ao 
Amorica  counts   her  life   by   centuries   instead  of   by   decad 
variety  will  develop  itself,  and  euch  compleiitios,  or  diversitii 
or  incongruities  (whichever  one  is  to  call   them)  as   Euro 
countries  present,  be  deeper  and  more  numerous  i 

As  regards  the  outside  of  things  this  seems  uolikely.     Man: 
of  the  small  towns  of  to-day  will  grow  into  large  towns,  a  few 
the  large  towns  into  groat  cities,  but  as  they  grow  they  will 
become  less  like  one  another.     There  will  bo  larger  theatres 
hotels,  more  churches  (in  spite  of  secularist  lecturers)  and  han 
somer  ones ;  but  what  is  to  make  the  theatres  and  churches 
one  city  differ  from  those  of  another  ?     Fashion  and  the  immense 
facilities  of  intercourse  tend  to  wear  down  even  such  diversiti 
in  the  style  of  building  or  funushing,  or  in  modes  of  locomotio 
or  in  amusements  and  foi-ms  of  social  intercoui'so,  as  now  exist. 

As  regards  ideas  and  the  inner  life  of  men,  the  question  is 
more  difficult  one.     At  present  there  are  only  two  pjirts  of  t 
country  where  one  looks  to  meet  with  the  woU-miirked  indivi< 
ualities  I  refer  to.     One  of  these  is  New  Englund,  where  tii 
spirit  of  Puritanism,  expressed  in  new  literary  fonns  by  Etuersi 
and  his  associates,  did  produce  a  jieculiar  typo  of  thinking  ao 
discoursing,   which  has   now,   however,   almost  died  out 
where  one  still  meets,  especially  among  the  cultivated  classes;, 
larger  number  than  elsewhere  of  persons  who  have  thought  a 
studied  for  themselves,  and  are  unlike  their  fellows.     The  oth 
part  of  the  country  is  the  Far  West,  where  the  wild  life  led  b; 
pioneers  in  exploration,  or  ranching,  or  gold-mining  has  produ 
a  number  of  striking  figtirea,  men  of  extraordinary  self-reliauoa^ 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  geniality  and  reckless  hardihood,  no 
less  indilTerent  to  their  own  lives  than  to  the  lives  of  others.     Of 
preserving  this  Litter  type  there  is,  alas,  little  hope ;  the  swift 

*  It  may  be  thouglit  that  I  have  under cstimate<l  the  diversity  already 
the  presence  of  iiiimignuita,  and  the  greater  iliversity  which  the  iniiiglin^ 
blood  with  that  of  tlie  native  Americana  will  in  time  prodaca.     Uowpver, 
chapter  I  am  speaking  of  society  as  it  now  exista :  and  the  recent  imm 
havtt  aa  yet  affected  it  but  little,  save  that  the  Gemiaus  have  bronght  in  « 
foQdnew  for  music,  for  the  druiiia,  aud  for  oat-of-door  life  in  the  olties.     I , 
doubt  whether  the  inllaenco  of  the  inuiiigrauts  will  be  muoh  more  powerful  in 
future.  BO  Btrong  Is  the  native  type  of  thought  and  customs,  and  ao  qaickly 
teij  on  the  aew-conuirs. 
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march  of  civilization  will  have  expunged  it  in  thirty  years 
more. 

Wlieu  one  sees  millions  of  people  thinking  the  same  thoughts 
and  reading  the  same  books,  and  perceives  that  as  the  multitude 
grows,  its  influence  becomes  always  stronger,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  new  points  of  repukion  and  contrast  are  to  arise,  new  diver- 
sities of  sentiment  and  doctrine  to  be  developed.  Nevertheless 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  aa  the  intellectual  proficiency  and 
speculative  play  of  mind  which  are  now  confined  to  a  compar- 
atively small  class  become  more  generally  dilfused,  as  the  pressure 
of  effort  towards  material  success  is  relaxed,  as  the  number  of 
men  devoted  to  science,  art,  and  learning  increases,  bo  will  the 
dominance  of  what  may  be  called  the  business  mind  docline,  and 
with  a  richer  variety  of  knowledge,  tiistea,  and  pursuits,  there 
will  come  also  a  larger  crop  of  marked  individualities,  and  of 
divergent  intellectual  types. 

Time  wiU  take  away  some  of  the  monotony  which  comes 
from  the  absence  of  historical  associations:  for  even  if,  as  is  to 
be  hoped,  there  comes  no  wai*  to  make  battlefields  famous  like 
those  of  twenty-five  ytfars  ago,  yet  literature  and  the  lives  of 
famous  men  cannot  but  attach  to  many  spots  associations  to 
which  the  blue  of  distance  will  at  last  give  a  rumantic  interest. 
No  j>eople  could  be  more  ready  than  are  the  Americans  to 
cherish  such  associations.  Their  country  has  a  short  past,  but 
they  willingly  revere  and  preserve  all  the  memories  the  past  has 
bequeathed  to  them. 


CHAPTER  CXIV 


THE   TEMPKR   OF  THE   WK8T 


Wkstkrn  Amkrica  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting  subjects  of 
Etudy  the  modem  world  has  scon.  There  has  been  nothing 
in  the  past  resembling  its  growth,  and  probably  there  will  be 
nothing  in  the  future.  A  vast  t^irritory,  wonderfully  rich  in 
natiuul  resources  of  many  kinds;  a  temperate  and  healthy  climate^ 
fit  for  European  labour ;  a  soil  genendly,  and  in  many  places 
marvellously,  fertile ;  in  some  regions  mounbiins  full  of  minerals, 
in  others  trackless  forests  where  every  tree  is  over  two  hundred 
feet  high  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  virtually  unoccupiwl  territory 
thrown  open  to  an  energetic  race,  with  all  the  appliances  and 
contrivances  of  modem  science  at  its  command,  —  those  ai« 
phenomena  absolutely  without  precedent  in  history,  and  which 
cannot  recur  elsewhere,  because  our  pUnet  contains  no  such  other 
favoured  tract  of  country. 

The  Spaniarda  and  Portuguese  settled  in  tropical  countries, 
which  soon  onc^^^lted  them.  They  carried  with  them  the  poison 
of  slavery  ;  their  colonistt}  were  separated,  eome  by  long  land 
journeys,  and  all  by  still  longer  voyages  from  the  centres  of 
civilization.  But  the  railway  and  the  telegraph  follow  tho' 
Weatem  Ameriwin.  The  Greeks  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  who  planted  themselves  all  round  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  had  alwiiys  enemies,  and  often  powerful 
enemies,  to  overcome  before  they  could  found  even  their  tnuling 
stHtions  on  the  coast,  much  less  occupy  the  lands  i:if  the  interior. 
In  Western  America  the  presence  of  the  Indians  has  done  no 
more  than  give  a  touch  of  romance  or  a  spice  of  danger  to  thoi^ 
exploration  of  some  regions,  such  as  Western  Dakota  arii 
Aiizona,  while  over  the  rest  of  the  countiy  the  urihaj>p 
aborigines  have  slunk  silently  away,  scarcely  even  comj>laining  o: 
the  robbory  of  lauds  and  the  violation  of  plighted  faitli.     ^naturo 
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and  Time  soem  to  have  conspired  to  make  the  development  of 
the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  Pacific  slope  the  swiftest,  easiest, 
complotest  achievement  in  the  whole  record  of  the  civilizing  pro- 
gress of  mankind  since  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
gathered  the  tribes  of  the  Nile  under  one  government. 

The  details  nf  this  development  and  the  atadetics  that  illus- 
trate it  have  been  too  often  set  forth  to  need  re-statement  here. 
It  is  of  the  character  and  temper  of  the  men  who  have  conducted 
it  that  I  wish  to  speak,  a  matter  which  has  received  less  atten- 
tion, but  is  essential  to  a  just  conception  of  the  Americans  of 
to-day.  For  the  West  is  the  most  American  part  of  America ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  part  where  those  features  which  distinguish 
America  from  Europe  come  out  in  the  strongest  relief.  What 
Eui'opo  is  to  Asia,  what  England  is  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  what 
America  is  to  England,  that  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
are  to  the  Atlantic  States,  the  heat  and  pressure  and  hurry  of 
life  always  growing  as  we  follow  the  path  of  the  sun.  In 
Eastern  America  there  are  still  quiet  spot.H,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Alleghanies,  for  instance,  in  nooks  of  old  New  England,  in  univer- 
sity towns  like  Ithaca  or  Ann  Arbor.  In  the  West  there  are 
nona  All  is  bustle,  motion,  and  struggle,  most  so  of  course 
among  the  native  Americans,  yet  even  the  immigrant  from  the 
secluded  valleys  of  Thuringia,  or  the  shores  of  some  Norwegian 
fjonl,  learns  the  ways  almost  as  readily  as  the  tongue  of  the 
country,  and  i.s  soon  swept  into  the  whirl|>ooj. 

It  is  the  most  enterprising  and  unsettled  Americans  that  come 
"West ;  and  when  they  have  left  their  old  homes,  broken  their 
old  ties,  resigned  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their  former 
homos,  they  arc  resolved  to  obtain  the  wealth  and  success  for 
which  they  have  come.  They  throw  themselves  into  work  with 
a  feverish  yet  sustiiined  intensity.  They  rise  early,  thoy  work 
all  diiy,  thoy  have  few  pleasures,  few  opportunities  for  relaxa- 
tion.^ I  remember  in  the  young  city  of  Seattle  on  Puget  Sound 
to  have  found  business  in  full  swing  at  seven  o'clock  A.M.  :  the 
shops  open,  the  streets  full  of  people.  Everything  is  speculative, 
land  (or,  n»  it  is  usually  called,  "  real  estiite  ")  most  so,  the  value 
of  lots  of  ground  rising  or  falling  perhaips  two  or  three  hundre<l 


^  In  the  Ddwer  towoi,  which  an  ofteu  nothiog  more  thau  Kroupg  of  shontici 
with  a  large  hotel,  a  bank,  a  church,  and  ina^  itome  driDking  saloons  and  ^auihliug- 
bousoa,  there  are  few  woinon  and  no  homes.  Sverybody,  except  recent  immf- 
gruits,  Chiutite,  and  the  very  pfxirest  native  AnivHcanih  Uv««  kt.  >k«.V'ciXji^ 


per  cent  in  the  yetu*.  No  one  has  any  fixed  occupiition  ;  he  is  a 
storekeeper  to-day,  a  rancliman  to-morrow,  a  miner  next  week. 
I  found  the  waiters  in  tho  chief  hotel  at  Denver,  in  Colorado, 
saving  their  autumn  and  winter  wages  to  start  otf  in  the  spring 
"prospecting"  for  silver  "daims"  in  the  mountains.  Few  men 
sta.y  in  one  of  the  newer  cities  more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months ; 
to  have  been  there  a  whole  year  is  to  be  an  old  inhabiUixit, 
oracle  if  you  have  succeeded,  a  by-word  if  you  have  not,  for 
prosper  in  the  West  you  must  be  able  to  turn  your  hand  to  anj 
thing,  and  seize  the  chance  to-day  which  every  one  else  will  hai 
seen  to-morrow.  This  venturesorao  and  shifting  life  strengthei 
the  reckless  and  heedless  habits  of  the  people.  Every  one  thinl 
so  much  of  gaining  that  he  thinks  little  of  spending,  and  iu  the 
general  dearness  of  commodities,  food  (in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts) excepted,  it  seems  not  worth  while  to  care  about  small 
sums.  In  California  for  many  years  no  coin  lower  than  a  ten- 
cent  piece  (5d.)  was  in  circulation;  and  even  in  1881,  though 
most  articles  of  food  were  abundant,  nothing  was  sold  at  a  lowce^H 
price  than  five  cetits.  The  most  striking  alternations  of  fortunaJH 
the  great  coups  which  fascinate  men  and  make  them  play  for  all 
or  nothing,  are  of  coiu'se  commoner  in  mining  regions  than  else- 
where.^ But  money  is  everywhere  so  valuable  for  the  piu-poses 
of  speculative  investment^  whether  in  land,  live  stock,  oi-  trad< 
as  to  fetch  very  high  interest.  In  Walla  Walla  (Washiugto 
Territory)  I  found  in  1881  that  the  interest  on  debts  secured 
what  were  deemed  good  safe  mortgages  was  at  the  rate  of  foi 
teen  per  cent  per  annum,  of  course  payable  monthly. 

The  carelessness  is  public  as  well  as  privata     Tree  stumi 
are  left  standing  in  the  streets  of  a  large  and  flourishing   U>\ 
like  Lead\nlle,  because  the  miuucipal  authorities  cannot  be  at  tl 
trouble  of  cutting  or  biuTiing  them.     Swamps  are  left  undraim 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  pojjuloua  viiy  like  Portland,  which  evei 
autumn  breed  malarious  fevers ;  and  the  risk  of  accidents  to 
followed  by  actions  does  not  prevent  the  nvilways  from  pusbii 
on   their  lines   along   loosely   heaped   embankments,   and    ov( 
uurve<l  trestle  bridges  which  seem  as  if  they  could  not  stand  a 
high  wind  or  the  passage  of  a  heavy  train. 

This  mixture  of  science  and  rudeneas  is  one  of  a  serieB  (^ 

1  Id  California  in  1881  I  wu  shown  an  estate  of  600,000  acres  which 
to  have  bc«n  lately  bought  for  $225,000  (£45,000)  by  a  man  who  bad  nude 
fortune  in  two  yean'  mining,  \vkv\w%  come  out  witliout  a  penny. 


singular  contrasts  which  runs  through  the  West,  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  minds  of  the  people  thnn  in  their  surroundings. 
They  value  good  government,  and  have  a  renmrkuble  faculty  for 
organizing  some  kind  of  government,  but  they  ure  tolerant  of 
lawlessness  which  does  not  directly  attack  their  own  interest. 
Horse-stealing  and  insults  to  women  are  the  two  unpardonable 
oifenoes  ;  all  others  are  often  sutTered  to  go  unpunished.  I  was 
iu  a  considerable  Western  city,  with  a  population  of  70,000 
people>  some  years  ago,  when  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  place, 
commenting  on  one  of  the  train  robberies  that  harl  been  frL'tjuent 
in  the  State,  observed  that  so  long  as  the  brigands  had  confined 
themselves  to  robbing  the  railway  companies  and  the  express 
companies  of  property  for  whose  loss  the  companies  must  answer, 
no  one  had  gi-eatly  cared,  seeing  that  these  companies  themselves 
robbed  the  public  ;  but  now  that  private  citizens  seemed  in  danger 
of  losing  their  personal  baggage  and  money,  the  pi-osperity  of 
the  city  might  be  compromised,  and  something  ought  to  bo  done 
— a  sentiment  delivered  with  all  gravity,  as  the  rest  of  the  article 
showed.^  Brigandage  tends  to  disupjjear  when  the  countiy  be- 
comes populous,  tiiough  there  are  places  in  comparatively  old 
States  like  Illinois  and  Missouri  where  the  railways  are  still 
unsafe.  But  the  same  heedlessness  suffers  other  evils  to  take  root, 
evils  likely  to  prove  permanent,  including  some  refinements  of 
political  roguery  which  it  is  strange  to  find  amid  the  simple  life 
of  forests  and  prairies. 

Another  such  contnist  is  presented  by  the  tendency  of  this 
shrewd  and  educated  ])eopIe  to  relapse  into  the  oldest  and  most 
childish  forms  of  supei*stition.  Fortune-telling,  clairvoyance, 
attempts  to  pry  by  the  help  of  **  mediums  '*  into  the  book  of  Fate, 
are  so  common  in  parts  of  the  West  that  tlie  newspapers  devote 
a  special  column,  headed  "astrologers,"  to  the  advertiscraenta  of 
these  wizards  and  pythonesses.'  I  have  counted  in  one  issue  of 
a  San  Francisco  newspaper  as  many  as  eighteen  such  advertise- 
ments, six  of  which  were  of  simple  fortune-tellers,  like  those  who 
used  to  beguile  the  peasant  girls  of  Devonshire.  In  fact,  the 
profession  of  a  soothsayer  or  astrologer  is  a  i*ecognized  one  in 
California  now,  as  it  was  in  the  Greece  of  Homer.     Possibly  the 

^  Thii  mftkes  plausible  tbe  «tory  of  the  Texas  judge  who  iillowed  murderers  to 
escape  on  points  of  Uw  till  he  fonnd  the  Tolue  of  real  eatatc  docbniug,  whea  he 
uw  to  it  that  the  next  few  ofTenders  were  hanged. 

^  Ohio  in  13{)S  imposed  ■  licence  Ux  of  9300  a  yev  on  "  astrologer*,  fortuiu- 
tellers,  dairvoyanta,  palmiatera,  and 
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prevalence  of  mining  speculation,  possibly  the  existence  of  %  large 
moss  of  ignorant  immignmts  from  Korope,  may  holp  to  account 
for   the    phenomenon,    which,  as    California  is   deemed   an   eic- 
ceptionally  imreligious  SUite^  illustrates  the  famous  saying  tbatLH 
the  lees  faith  the  more  superstition.  ^M 

All  the  piassionate  eagerness,  all  the  strenuous  effort  of  tho 
Westerns  is  directed  towards  the  mat<irial  development  of  the 
country.  To  open  the  greatest  number  uf  mines  and  extract  the 
greatest  quantity  of  ore,  to  scatter  c;ittle  over  a  thousand  hillay 
to  turn  the  flower-spangled  prairies  of  the  North-woat  into  wheat 
fields,  to  cover  tho  sunny  alopcs  of  the  South-west  with  vin< 
and  olives :  this  is  the  end  and  aim  of  thoir  lives,  this  ia 
daily  and  nightly  thought — 

"jurat  Isnura  Baccbo 
Oons«rer«  atqno  olea  augcnm  vestire  Tabiimmn." 

The  poasion  is  so  absorbing,  and  so  covers  the  horizon  of  public 
a£  well  as  private  life  that  it  almost  ceases  to  be  selfiiih — it  takes 
fmiii  its  very  vastness  a  tinge  of  ideality.     To  have  an  immeruw 
production  of  exchangeable  commodities,  to  force  from  nature  the 
most  she  cjui  be  made  to  yield,  and  send  it  east  and  west  by  the 
cheapest  routes  to  the  dearest  markets,  making  one's  city  a  centre 
of  tmde,  and  raising  the  price  of  its  real  estate — this,  which_ 
might  not  have  seemed  a  glorious  consummiition  to  Isaiah  oi 
Plato,  is  preached  by  Western  nowsjKipL'rii  as  a  kind  of  religion.  I 
It  is  not  really,  or  at  least  it  is  not  wholly,  sordid.     These^ 
l»eopIe  are  intoxicated  by  tho   majestic  scale  of  the  nature  in 
which  tlieir  lot  is  cast,  enormous  minera.1  deposits,   botindless 
prairies,  forests  which,  even  squandered — wickedly  squandered — 
as  they  now  are,  will  supply  timber  to  the  United  St&tea  forj 
centuries ;  a  soil  which,  with  tho  rudest  culti\*ation,  yields  t}« 
most  abimdi\nt  crops,  a  populous  continent  for  their  ma.rket. 
They  see  all  round  them  railways  being  built,  telegraph  wires 
laiil,  steamboat  lines  iicross  the  Pacific  projected,  cities  springini 
up  in  the  solitudes,  and  settlers  making  the  wildumoas  to  blousoi 
like  the  rose.    Their  imagination  revels  in  these  sights  and  sign 
of  progress,  antl  they  gild  their  own  struggles  for  fortune  with  th4 
belief    that   they  are   the  missionaries   of  civilization   and    thi 
instruments  of  Providence  in  the  greatest  work  the  world  has] 
seen.      Tho  following  extract  from  a  newspaper  published   at 
New  Tacoma  in  ^^'tts\lm^ou  Territory  expresses  with   frank 


BimpHcity  the  conception  of  groatneas  and  happiness  which  is 
uppermost  in  the  Far  West ;  and  what  may  seem  a  touch  of 
conscious  humour  is,  if  humorous  it  he,  none  the  less  an  expres- 
sion of  sincere  conviction. 


WHT  WE  SHOULD  BE  HAPPY 

"Becaum  we  are  practic*l]y  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Paget  Souml. 
Tuomu  U  the  plac«  where  all  the  surplus  prodacts  of  the  south  and  of  the 
flutf  that  are  exported  by  way  of  the  Sound,  mu«t  l»e  laden  on  boiii-d  the 
vesBeb  that  are  to  carry  them  to  thu  four  cornon*  of  the  world.  *\Ve  <>bouId  be 
happy  because  being  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  I*ijget  Hmiiid.  ouj  the 
shipping  point  for  the  Houth  and  the  east,  the  centre  IVom  which  uhall  radiate 
lines  of  commerce  to  every  point  on  the  circitmrerencc  of  the  rartli,  we  are 
also  nearer  by  many  milea  than  any  other  town  on  Puget  Sound  to  that  pass 
in  the  Cascade  mountains  thi-nugh  which  the  Cnscjule  division  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  will  be  built  in  the  near  future ;  not  only  nearer  to  the 
Stampede  poas,  bat  easily  acceaaiblo  from  there  by  a  railroad  line  of  geutle 
grade,  which  is  more  than  can  bo  said  of  any  town  to  tht  north  of  us. 

**  Wt'  should  be  happy  for  these  reasons  and  bet'ause  we  are  connected  by 
rail  with  Portland  on  tho  Willamette,  with  St  Paul,  Chicago,  und  New 
York  ;  because  being  thus  connected  we  are  in  daily  commnnication  with  the 
social,  political,  and  financial  centres  of  tlie  western  hemisphere  ;  because  all 
th«  people  of  the  south  and  of  the  east  who  visit  these  shores  must  first  visit 
New  Tacoma :  because  from  liure  will  be  distributed  to  the  ]>coplo  of  the 
nnrth-wcst  all  that  shall  be  brought  across  the  coutinouc  on  the  cars,  and 
from  here  shall  be  distributed  to  merchfrnts  all  over  the  Unitt-d  States  the 
cargoes  of  ships  returning  here  from  every  foreign  port  to  load  with  wheat, 
coal,  and  lumber.  We  should  be  and  we  are  happy  because  New  Tacoma  is  the 
PrnMBc  coast  terminus  of  a  transcontinental  line  of  railroad.  Because  this  is 
the  only  place  on  the  whole  Pacific  coast  nortli  of  Snn  Francisco  where  through 
freight  from  Nuw  York  can  be  loaded  on  ship  directly  &om  the  cars  in  which 
it  come  from  the  Atlantic  side. 

'*  Other  reasons  why  we  should  bo  happy  ore,  that  New  Tacotna  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  country  where  fruits  and  flowers,  TCgetablea  and  grain,  grow  ii. 
almost  endless  validly  ;  that  wu  ure  surroiUided  with  everything  beautiful  ir 
nature,  that  we  have  scenery  suited  to  every  inoutl,  and  that  tlntrc  are 
opportunities  hero  for  the  fiUlest  development  of  talnnts  of  every  kind.  We 
have  youth,  good  health,  and  opportunity.     What  more  could  be  asked  !'* 

If  happiness  is  thus  procurable,  the  Great  West  ought  to  be 

happy.^     But  there  is  often  a  malignant  influence  at  work  to 

'  New  Tacoma  has  one  glory  which  the  tntiAbitanta,  it  in  to  1>i*  feared,  value 
less  than  those  dwelt  on  in  the  article  :  it  commands  the  hnest  view  of  a  mountain 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  perhaps  in  all  Kortli  Ainehco,  looking  across  its  calm  inlet 
to  the  magnilicent  anowy  mas»  or  Monnt  Tacoma  (14,700  feet)  rising  out  of  deep 
dark  forests  thirty  miles  away. 
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destroy  happiness  in  the  shape  of  a  neighbouring  city,  which 
making  progress  as  swift  or  swifter,  and  threatens  to  eclipse  il 
compt'tiiors.      The   rivalry    between    these   Western    towns 
intense  and  extends  to  everything.     It  is  soraetimes  dignified  by 
an  unselfish  devotion  t-o  the  greatnojia  of  the  city  which  a  man 
has  seen  grow  with  Or  own  growth  from  infancy  to  a  vigorotM 
manhood.     I  have  knoMTi  citizens  of  Chicago  as  proud  of  Chi( 
as  a  Londoner,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  was  proud  of  Lond< 
They  show  you  the  splendid  parks  and  handsome  avenuca  wil 
as  much  pleuaure  lis  a  European  noble  shows  his  castle  and 
pictures  :  they  think  little  of  otfcring  hundreds  of  thousands 
dollars  to  beautify  the  city  or  enrich  it  with  a  library  or  an 
gallery.      In  other  men  thi.s  laudable  corporate  pride  is  stitmilal 
not  only  by  the  love  of  competition   which   lies  deep   in 
American  as  it  does  in  the  English  breast,  but  also  by  persoi 
interest,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  individmil  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  the  town.     As  its  fortunes  rise  or  fall,  so  will  his  comer 
lots  or  the  profits  of  his  store.^     It  is  not  all  towns  that  succe^sd. 
Some  after  reaching  a  certain   point  stand  still,  receiving  few 
accessions  ;  at  other  times,  after  a  year  or  two  of  bloom,  a  town 
wilts  and  withers  ;  trade  declines ;  enterprising  citizens  depart, 
leaving  only  the  shiftless  and  impecunious  behind ;  the  saloons 
are  closed,  the  shanties  fall  to  niin,  in  a  few  years  nothing  but 
heaps   of   straw  and   broken  wood,  with  a   few  brick    houses 
awaiting  the  next  blizzard  to  overthrow  them,  are  left  on   the 
surface  of  the  prairie.     Thus  New  Tacoma  is  harassed  by 
pretensions  of  the  even  more  eager  and  enterprising  Seattle] 
thus  the  greater  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  strive 
for  the  last  twenty  years  for  the  title  of  Capital  of  the  North- W< 
In  1870  St  Paul  was  already  a  substantial  city,  and  Minnenpol 
just  beginning  to  be  known  as  the  possessor  of  immense  w»1 
julvantageii  from  its  position  on  the  Mississippi  at  the  Falls  of 
Anthony.       Now,   though  St   Paul  contains  some  100,000 
habitants,  Minneapolis  with  200,000  has  distanced  her  in  th« 
race,  and  has  become,  having  in  the  process  destroyed  the  beaut^H 

^  In  the  We«t  each  town  and  district  is  Bt>eciaU7  Toin  of  tba  size  to  which  U^^ 
vflgetsblcj  grow,  siid  Lbu  number  of  baibeli  of  wheat  to  the  acre  its  soil  pmduce*. 
Afl«*  hejiring  repeated  bonstx  flrom  a  mcceiKinn  of  cities  along  a  railroad  line,  I 
aaked  at  one  whcthvr  it  vnu  not  the  fact  that  thefr  land  got  np  to  100  bnahels  n 
lUTC  ?  This  was  a  little  too  mnch  for  them — 73  bnshelft  u  the  highest  I  haTe  enr 
hoAT^  claimed— and  they  onawend.  "Well,  not  perhaps  quite  that,  hnt  vm 
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of  her  Falls,  the  greatest  flour-milling  centre  in  America.  The 
newspapers  of  each  of  such  competing  cities  keep  up  a  constant 
■war  upon  the  other  ;  and  everything  is  done  by  municipal  bodies 
and  individual  citizens  to  make  the  world  Iwjlieve  that  their  city 
is  advancing  and  all  its  neighbours  standing  still.  Prosperity  ia 
largely  a  matter  of  advertising,  for  an  afflux  of  settlers  makes 
prosperity,  and  advertising,  which  can  take  many  forms,  attract* 
settlors.  Many  ii  phvce  has  lived  upon  its  "boom  "  until  it  found 
something  more  solid  to  live  on ;  and  to  a  stranger  who  asked  in 
a  small  Far  Western  town  how  such  a  city  could  keep  up  four 
newspapers,  it  was  well  answered  that  it  took  four  newspapers  to 
keep  up  such  a  city. 

Confidence  goes  a  long  way  towards  success.  And  the  con- 
fidence of  these  Westerns  is  superb.  I  happened  in  1863  to  be 
at  the  rity  of  Bismark  in  Dakota  when  this  young  settlement 
was  laying  the  corner-atone  of  its  Capitol,  intended  to  contain  the 
halls  of  the  legislature  and  other  State  offices  of  Dakota  when 
that  flourishing  Territoiy  becomes,  as  it  soon  must,  a  State,  or 
perhaps,  for  they  talk  of  dinding  it,  two  Sutes.  The  town  was 
tlien  only  some  five  years  old,  and  may  have  had  six  or  seven 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  wtis  gaily  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
ctnd  had  collect^  many  distinguished  guests — General  U.  S. 
Omnt,  several  governors  of  neighbouring  States  and  Territorioa, 
railroiid  potentates,  and  others.  Py  far  the  most  remarkable 
figure  was  that  of  Sitting  Bull,  the  famous  Sioux  chief,  who  had 
surprised  and  slain  a  detnchraent  of  the  American  anny  some 
years  before.  Among  the  speeches  made,  in  one  of  which  it  was 
proved  that  as  Bismark  was  the  centre  of  Dakota,  Dakota  the 
centre  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  the  centre  of 
the  world,  Bismark  was  destined  to  "be  the  metropolitan  hearth 
of  the  world's  civilization,"  there  came  a  short  but  pithy  discourse 
from  this  grim  old  warrior,  in  which  he  told  us,  through  an 
interpreter,  that  the  (irc4it  Spirit  moved  him  to  shake  hands  with 
everybody.  However,  the  feature  of  the  ceremonial  which  struck 
us  Euro|>eans  most  was  the  spot  chosen  for  the  Capitol.  It  vms 
not  in  the  city,  nor  even  on  the  skirts  of  the  city ;  it  was  nearly 
a  mile  off,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  brown  and  dusty  prairie. 
'*  Why  here  ?  "  wo  naked.  *'  Is  it  because  you  menn  to  enclose 
the  })uilding  in  a  public  jxu-k  ?  "  "  By  no  means  ;  the  Cajiitol  is 
intended  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  it  is  in  this  direction 
that,  the  city  is  to  grow."    It  ia  the  same  everywhere  tKs%a.^Vs& 
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MiBsiAsippi  to  the  Pacific.     Men  seem  to  live  in  the  future  nih 
than  in  the  present :  not  that  they  fail  to  work  while  it  is  call 
to-day,  hut  that  they  see  the  country  notmcTcly  as  it  is,  but  aa 
nill  be,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  yeai's  hence,  when  the  seedli 
shall  have  gro^vn  to  forest  trees. 

This  constant  reaching  forward  to  and  grasping  at  the  ft: 
does  not  so  much  express  itself  in  words,  for  they  are  not 
loquacious  people,  as  in  the  air  of  ceaseless  hiiste  and 
which  pervades  the  West.^  They  remind  you  of  the  crowd 
which  Vathek  found  in  the  hall  of  Eblis,  eiich  darting  hither  and 
thitlier  with  swift  steps  and  unquiet  mien,  driven  to  and  fro  by 
a  fire  in  the  heart.  Time  seems  too  short  for  what  they  hai'e 
to  do,  and  result  always  to  come  short  of  their  desii*e.  One 
foels  as  if  caught  and  whirled  along  in  a  foaming  stream,  chafing 
against  its  luink.s,  such  is  the  passion  of  these  men  to  accomplish 
in  their  own  life-times  what  in  the  past  it  took  centuries 
effect.  Sometimes  in  a  moment  of  pause,  for  even  the  visi 
finds  himself  infected  by  the  all-pervading  eagerness,  oue  is 
clined  to  ask  them  :  "  Gentlemen,  why  in  heaven's  namo 
haste  1  You  have  time  enough.  No  enemy  threatens  you.  N 
volcano  will  rise  from  beneath  you.  Ages  and  ages  lie  befo 
yoiL  Why  sacrifice  the  present  to  the  future,  fancying  that  yoi 
will  bo  happier  wlien  your  fields  teem  with  wealth  and  yoi 
cities  with  people  t  In  Eunqw  we  have  cities  wealthier 
more  populous  than  yours,  and  we  are  not  happy.  You  ilream 
of  your  posterity ;  but  your  posterity  will  hjok  hack  to  yovan 
08  the  golden  age,  und  envy  those  wlio  first  burst  into  this  aili 
splendid  Nature,  who  first  lifted  up  their  axes  upon  these 
trees  and  lined  these  waiters  with  busy  wharves.  \Vhy,  the 
seek  to  complete  in  a  few  decades  what  the  other  nations  of 
world  took  thousands  of  yeais  over  in  the  oldei'  continents t 
Why  do  things  ludely  and  ill  which  need  to  be  done  well,  seeing 
that  the  welfare  of  yoiir  desceudiuts  may  turn  uix)n  them  1 
Why,  in  your  hurry  to  sul)duo  ami  utilize  Nature,  squander  b 
splendid  gifts  ?  Wh}'  ullow  thu  no.xious  weetls  of  t^ste 
[polities  to  Uike  root  in  your  new  soil,  when  by  a  little  effort  y 
might  keep  it  pure )  \Miy  hasten  the  advent  of  that  threate 
day  when  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  continent  shall  all  have 

^  In  the  Went  meu  usually  drop  otT  Ihe  cars  before  tbuy  have  irloppedt  and 
not  ont^r  them  again  till  they  are  already  in  motion,  hanging  on  like  boM  to 
end  of  th«  t«U  car  aa  it  qtiita  the  depot. 
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filled,  aud  the  poverty  ur  discouteut  uf  the  older  States  ehall  find 
no  outlet  ?  You  have  opportunities  such  as  mankind  has  never 
had  before,  and  may  never  have  again.  Your  work  is  gi'eiit  and 
noble :  it  is  done  for  a  future  longer  and  vaster  than  our  con- 
ceptions cjin  embnice.  M^Tiy  not  make  its  outlines  and  beginnings 
worthy  of  these  destinies  the  thought  of  which  gilds  your  hopes 
and  elevates  your  purposes  ? " 

Being  onco  suddenly  called  upon  to  *'  otfer  a  few  remarks  "  to 
a  AVesterri  legislature,  and  having  ou  the  spur  of  the  moment 
nothing  better  to  otfer,  I  tendered  some  such  observations  as 
these,  seasoned,  of  course,  with  the  compliments  to  the  soil, 
climate  and  "  location "  reasonably  expected  fiom  a  visitor. 
They  were  received  in  good  part,  as  indeed  no  people  can  be 
more  kindly  than  the  Western  Americans  ;  but  it  was  surprising 
to  hear  several  members  who  afterwards  conver8e<i  with  mo 
remark  that  the  political  jwint  of  view — the  fact  that  they  were  the 
founders  of  new  commonwealths,  and  responsible  to  posterity 
for  the  foundations  they  laid,  a  point  of  view  so  trit«  and  obvious 
to  a  European  visitor  that  he  pauses  before  expressing  it — had 
not  crossed  their  minda  If  they  s[x>ke  truly — and  subsequent 
obeer\*ation  led  me  to  think  they  did — there  was  in  their  words 
ftirthcr  evidence  of  the  predominance  of  material  efforts  and 
interests  over  all  others,  even  over  those  }>olitical  instincts  which 
are  deemed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  American  character  The 
arrangements  of  his  government  lie  in  the  dim  background  of  the 
picture  which  fills  the  Western  eye.  The  foregroTind  is  filled 
by  ploughs  and  sawmills,  ore-cnishors  and  railway  locomotives. 
These  so  absorb  his  thoughts  as  to  leave  little  time  for  con- 
stitutions and  legislation  ;  and  when  constitutions  and  legislation 
are  thought  of,  it  is  as  means  for  better  securing  the  benefits  of 
the  earth  and  of  trade  to  the  producer,  and  preventing  the  greedy 
corporation  fiom  intercepting  their  fruits. 

Politically,  and  perhaps  socially  also,  this  haste  and  excitement, 
this  absorption  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  country,  are  unfortunate.  As  a  town  built  in  a  hurry  is 
seldom  well  built,  so  a  society  will  be  the  sounder  in  health  for 
nut  having  grown  too  swiftly.  Doubtless  much  of  the  scum  will 
be  cleared  away  from  the  surface  when  the  liquid  settles  and 
cools  down.  Lawlessness  and  lynch  law  will  disappear  ;  saloons 
and  gambling-houses  will  not  prosper  in  a  well-conducted  popu- 
lation ;  schools  will  improve  and  universities  grow  out  of  the  raw 
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colleges  which  one  already  finds  even  in  the  newer  Territories 
Nevertheless  the  bad  habits  of  professional  politics,  as  one  sees 
them  on  the  Atlantic  coaat^  are  not  unknown  in  these  com- 
munities ;  and  the  unrestfulness,  the  passion  for  speculation,  the 
feverish  eagerness  for  quick  and  showy  results,  may  so  soak  into 
the  texture  of  the  popular  mind  as  to  colour  it  for  centuries  to 
come.  These  are  the  shadows  which  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
seem  to  fall  across  the  glowing  landscape  of  the  Great  West. 
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THK  FUTURK  OF  POLITICAL   INSTITUTIONS 


The  task  of  forecasting  the  future  ia  one  from  which  a  writer 
does  well  to  turn  away,  for  the  coaata  of  history  aio  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  predictions  launched  by  historians  and  philosophers. 
No  such  ambitious  task  shall  be  essayed  by  roe.  But  as  I  have 
described  the  institutions  of  the  American  commonwealth  an  tliuy 
stand  at  this  moment,  seldom  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  their 
vitality  or  the  influences  which  are  at  work  to  modify  them,  I 
may  rciisonably  bo  asked  to  state,  before  bringing  this  book  to  a 
close,  what  processes  of  change  these  institutions  seem  to  be  at 
this  moment  undergoing.  Changes  move  faster  in  our  age  than 
they  ever  moved  before,  and  America  is  a  land  of  change.  No 
one  doubts  that  fifty  years  hence  it  wilt  differ  at  least  as  much 
from  what  it  is  now  as  it  difiers  now  from  the  America  which 
De  Tocqueville  described.  The  causes  whose  action  will  mould 
it  are  far  too  numerous,  too  complex,  too  subtly  intenvoven  for 
any  one  to  be  able  to  guess  what  their  joint  result  will  bo.  All 
we  can  ever  say  of  the  future  is  that  it  will  be  unlike  the  present 
I  will  therefore  attempt-,  not  to  predict  future  changes,  but  only 
to  indicate  some  of  the  processes  of  change  now  in  progress  which 
have  gone  far  enough  to  let  us  see  that  they  are  due  to  causes  of 
unmistakable  potency,  caiises  likely  to  continue  in  activity  for 
some  time  to  come. 

I  begin  >vith  a  gUnce  at  the  Federal  system,  whose  equilibrium 
it  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  Fedoi-al  Constitution  to  pre- 
serve. That  equilibrium  has  been  little  disturbed  So  far  as 
law  goes,  it  has  suffered  no  change  since  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  which  recorded  and  formulated  the  results  of  the 
Civil  War.  Before  the  war  many  Americans  and  most  Europeans 
expected  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  either  by  such  a  loosening 
of  the  Federal  tie  aa  woidd  reduce  the  Union  to  a  mere  league, 
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or  by  the  formation  of  several  State  groups  wholly  iudependeut 
of  one  another.  At  this  moment^  however,  uothiiig  seems  leae 
likely  than  another  secession.  The  States'  Rights  spirit  hA« 
decLiued.  The  material  interests  of  every  part  of  the  (N>untry 
are  bound  up  ivith  those  of  every  other.  The  capitaJ  of  the 
Eastern  cities  has  been  invested  in  minea  m  the  West,  in  iron- 
works and  munufactorios  in  the  South,  n\  mortgages  and  rail- 
roads everywhere.  The  South  and  the  West  need  this  eapi 
for  their  development,  and  are  daily  in  closer  business  rolattO' 
mth  the  East.  The  produce  of  the  West  finds  its  way  to 
Atlantic  through  the  ports  of  the  East.  Evcrj'  produce  market, 
every  share  market,  vibmtea  in  response  to  the  Produce  E-y- 
chaoge  and  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York.  Each  part  of  the 
country  has  come  to  know  the  other  parts  far  better  than  was 
possible  ill  earlier  times;  and  the  habit  of  taking  journeys 
hither  and^  thither  grows  with  the  always-growing  facilities  of 
travel.  Many  families  have  sons  or  brothers  in  remote  States  ; 
many  students  come  from  the  West  and  the  South  to  Eastern 
universities,  and  form  ties  of  close  friendship  there.  Railways 
and  telegraphs  are  daily  naiTOwing  and  compressing  the  vast 
area  lietween  ocean  and  ocean.  As  the  civilized  world  was  a 
larger  world  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  than  it  is  now, — for  it 
took  twice  aa  many  months  to  travel  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as  it  takes  now  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe  ;  one  was  obliged  to  use  a  greater  number  of  languages, 
and  the  journey  was  incomparably  more  dangerous, — so  now 
the  United  States,  with  their  sixty  millions  of  people,  extend- 
ing from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  are  a 


smaller  country  for  all  the  purposes  of  government  and  socia^l 
intercourse,  than  they  were  before  the  cession  of  Louisiana  in" 
1803,   for  it  took  longer  then  to  go  from  Boston  to  Charles- 
ton than  it  t;ikes  now  t^  go  from  Portland  in  Maine  to  Port- 
land   in    Oregon,  and    the   journey  was    far   more   costly   and 
di^cult 

Even  the  Pacific  States,  which  might  have  seemed  likely  to, 
fonn  a  community  by  themselves,    are  being  dra-wn  closer 
those  of  the  Mississippi  basin.     Population  will  in  time  beoo 
almost  continuous  along  the  lines  of  the  Northern  and  South 
Pacific  Railways,  and  though  the  deserts  of  Nevada  may  re 
unreclaimed,  prosperous  communities  round  the  Great  Salt  ] 
will  form  a  link  between  Califoi*nia  and  the  Rooky  Mountain 
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States.  With  more  frequent  communication,  local  peculiarities 
and  local  habits  of  thought  diminish  ;  the  South  grows  every  day 
less  distinctively  Southern,  and  country-folk  are  more  intiuencod 
by  city  ideas.  There  is  now  not  a  single  State  with  any  material 
interest  that  would  be  benefited,  probably  none  >rith  any  senti- 
ment that  would  bo  gratihed,  by  aeparation  from  the  hAy  of  the 
Union.  No  great  question  has  arisen  tending  to  bind  Stutcs  into 
groups  and  stimulating  them  to  joint  action.  The  chief  prob- 
lems which  lie  before  the  country  wear  an  aspect  substjintially 
the  same  in  its  various  sections,  and  public  opinion  is  divided  on 
them  in  those  sections  upon  lines  generally  similar.  In  a  word, 
the  fact  that  the  government  is  a  Federal  one  does  not  at  this 
moment  seem  to  make  any  difference  to  the  cohesion  of  the  body 
))olitic  ;  the  United  States  are  no  more  likely  to  dissolve  than  if 
they  were  a  unified  republic  like  France  or  a  unified  monarchy 
like  Italy. 

As  secession  is  improbable,  so  also  is  the  extinction  of  the 
several  States  by  absorption  into  the  central  government  It 
was  generally  believed  in  Europe,  when  the  North  triumphed 
over  secession  in  1865,  that  the  Federal  system  was  \TrtuaUy  at 
an  end.  The  legal  authority  of  Congress  and  the  President  had 
been  immensely  developed  during  the  struggle  ;  a  powerful  army, 
flushed  with  victory,  stood  ready  to  enforce  that  authority  ;  and 
there  seemed  reason  to  think  that  the  South,  which  had  fought 
80  8tublx»ridy,  would  have  to  ho  kept  down  during  many  years 
by  military  force.  However,  none  of  these  apprehended  results 
followed.  The  atithority  of  the  central  government  presently 
sank  back  within  its  former  limits,  some  of  the  legislation  based 
on  the  constitutional  amendments  which  had  extended  it  for 
oertain  purposes  being  cut  down  by  judicial  decision.  The  army 
ilitf  disbanded  ;  self-government  was  soon  restored  in  the  lately 
insurgent  States,  and  the  upshot  of  the  years  of  civil  war  and 
reconstruction  has  been,  while  extinguishing  the  claim  of  State 
sovereignty,  to  replace  the  formerly  admitted  Suite  rights  upon 
a  legal  basis  as  firm  as  they  ever  occupied  before.  At  this 
moment  State  rights  are  not  in  question,  nor  has  either  party  an 
interest  in  advocating  the  supersession  of  State  action  in  any 
department  of  government  The  conservatism  of  habit  and  well- 
settled  legal  doctrine  which  would  resist  any  such  proposal  is 
very  strong.  State  autonomy,  as  well  as  local  government 
within  each  State,  is  prized  by  every  class  in  the  community, 
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and  bound  up  with  the  personal  interest  of  those  who  feel  thi 
these  comparatively  limited  spheres  offer  a  scope  to  their  aiul 
tion  which  a  wider  theatre  might  deny. 

It  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  ignore  the  growing  strength 
the  centripetal  and  unifying  forces.  I  have  already  referred 
the  inttuence  of  easier  aud  cheaper  communications,  of  conmu 
and  finance,  of  the  telegraph,  of  the  filling  up  of  the  intermediatA^ 
vacant  spaces  in  the  West  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
invoke  congressional  legislation  to  deal  with  matters,  such  n#_ 
railroads,  which  cannot  be  adequately  handled  by  State  laws,  odH 
to  remove  divergencies,  such  as  those  in  bankrupt  laws  and  the 
law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  which  give  rise  to  practical  incon- 
veniences. The  advocates  of  such  proposals  as  liquor-prohibition 
and  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  are  more  and  more  apt 
to  carry  their  action  into  the  Federal  sphere,  while  admittii 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  would  need  amendment  in  order 
enable  Congress  to  effect  what  they  desire.  State  patriotic 
State  rivalry,  State  vanity,  are  no  doubt  still  conspicuous,  yet  thi 
political  interest  felt  in  State  governments  is  slighter  than  it 
forty  years  ago,  while  national  patriotism  has  become  warmer 
and  more  pervasive.  The  r6le  of  the  State  is  socially  an< 
morally,  if  not  legally,  smaller  now  than  it  then  was,  and  ami 
tioua  men  look  on  a  State  legislature  as  little  more  than 
stepping-stone  to  Congress.  It  would  Ih;  rash  to  assert  th.it 
junctive  forces  will  never  again  reveal  themselves,  setting  thai 
States  against  the  National  government,  and  making  Statefl^j 
Rights  once  more  a  matter  of  practical  controversy.  But  an] 
such  force  is  likely,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  to  prove  transitory, 
whereas  the  centripetal  forces  are  permanent  and  secular  forties  < 
working  from  age  to  age.  Wherever  in  the  modern  world  th< 
has  been  a  centrifugal  movement,  tending  to  break  up  a  Stal 
united  under  one  govenunent,  or  to  loosen  the  cohesion  of  it 
parts,  the  movement  has  spnuig  from  a  sentiment  of  nationa-lii 
and  has  been  reinforced,  in  almost  every  case,  by  a  sense  of  somi 
substantial  grievance  or  by  a  belief  that  material  advantages  w< 
to  be  secured  by  separation.  The  cases  of  Holland  and  i^lgiui 
of  Hungary  and  Germanic  Austria,  of  the  Greeks  and  Bulgni 
in  their  struggle  with  the  Turks,  of  Iceland  in  her  struggle 
Denmark,  all  illustrate  this  piviposition.  "When  such  disjuncti^ 
forces  ai'e  absent,  the  more  normal  tendency  to  aggregation  an< 
centralisation  prc\'ails.    In  the  United  States  all  the  etemeuts  of  a 
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national  feeling  are  present,  race,*  langmige,  literature,  pride  in 
past  achievements,  uniformity  of  political  bahitB  and  ideas  ;  and 
this  national  feeling  which  unifies  the  people  is  reinforced  by  an 
immensely  strong  material  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a  single 
government  over  the  breadth  of  the  continent  It  may  therefore 
be  concluded  that  while  there  is  no  present  likelihood  of  change 
from  a  federal  to  a  consolidated  republic,  and  while  the  existing 
legal  rights  and  functions  of  the  several  States  may  remain  un- 
diminished for  many  years  to  come,  the  imi>ortance  of  the  States 
will  decline  as  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  National  govern- 
ment increase. 

The  next  question  to  be  asked  relates  to  the  component  parts 
of  the  National  government  itself.  Its  equilibrium  stands  now  as 
stiible  as  at  any  former  epoch.  Yet  it  has  twice  experienced 
violent  oscillations.  In  the  days  of  Jackson,  and  again  in  those 
of  Lincoln,  the  Executive  seemed  to  outweigh  Congress.  In  the 
days  of  Tyler,  Congress  threatened  the  Executive  ;  while  in 
those  of  Andrew  Johnson  it  reduced  the  Executive  to  impotence. 
That  no  i>enniinent  disturbance  of  the  balance  followed  the  latter 
of  these  oscillations  shows  how  well  the  balance  had  been 
adjusted  at  starting.  At  this  moment  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  any  one  department  is  gaining  on  any  other.  The  Judiciary, 
if  indeed  the  judges  can  be  called  a  political  department,  would 
seem  to  have  less  discretionary  power  than  seventy  years  ago, 
for  by  their  own  decisions  they  have  n.urowed  the  Rcoi>e  of  their 
discretion,  determining  points  in  which,  had  they  remained  open, 
the  jwrsonal  impulses  and  -views  of  the  Bench  might  have  bad 
room  to  play.  Congress  has  been  the  branch  of  government 
with  the  largest  facilities  for  usuq>ing  the  powera  of  the  other 
branches,  and  probably  with  the  mo^t  disposition  to  do  so. 
Congress  has  constsmtly  tried  to  encroiich  l>oth  on  the  Executive 
and  on  the  States,  sometimes,  like  a  wild  bull  driven  into  a 
corral,  dashing  it*oIf  against  the  imprisoning  walla  of  the  f*on- 
Btitutinn.  But  although  Congress  has  succeeded  in  occujiying 
nearly  all  of  the  area  which  the  Constitution  left  vacant  and  uu- 

^  The  immoiue  influx  of  iiuniigmiits  hu  not  greatly  afTcctcd  ihfl  Bcnso  of  race 
Qtiity,foT  tlio  immigruit's  child  'a  almost  always  enger  to  becomt:  to  all  iQt4>ntsAnd 
pnrpCMoa  an  American.  Moreover  the  immigninta  ore  an  dispersed  over  the  coantry 
tbftt  no  BinglD  lection  of  tbem  is  in  any  3tat«  nearly  equal  to  the  native  popnU- 
tlon.  Here  ami  th»re  in  the  Wejit,  Uermana  havL>  l^ied  ia  ap]>ropnate  townxhipt 
or  rillnges,  and  keep  £u£^1i  speaking  folk  at  a  dibtaiicc,  but  this  happens  on  so 
small  u  scale  oji  to  cause  no  disquiet 
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allotted  between  the  sevemJ  authorities  it  establlBhed,  Congress 
has  not  become  any  more  distinctly  than  in  ejirlier  days   I 
dominant  power  in  the  State,  the  organ  of  national  sovereign 
the  irreaistible  exponent  of  the  national  will     In  a  country  rul 
by  public  opinion,  it  could  hold  this  position  only  in  ^-irtue  of 
capacity   for   leading   opinion,  that  ia   to  say,   of  its   courage, 
promptitude,  and  wisdom.     Since  it  grows  in  no  one  of  these 
qualities,  it  wins  no  greater  ascendency ;  indeed  its  power,  as 
compared  ^Wth  that  of  public  opinion,  seems  rather  to  decline. 
Its  division  into  two  co-ordinate  Houses  is  no  doubt  a  soiirce  of 
weakness  as  well  as  of  safety.     Yet  what  is  true  of  Congress  oa 
a  whole  is  true  of  each  House  taken  separately.     The  Senate,  to 
which  the  eminence  of  many  individual  senators  formerly  gave 
moral  ascendency,  has  lost  as  much  in  the  intellectual  authorit 
of  its  members  as  it  has  gained  in  their  wealth.     The   Hous 
with  its  far  greater  numbers  and  its  far  greater  proportion  of 
experienced  members,  suffers  from  the  want  of  internal  organi 
tinn,  and  sceraa  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands 
made  on  it  for  constructive  legislation.     One  is  sometimes  inclined 
to  think  that  Congress  might  lose  its  hold  on  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  nation,  and  sink   into  a  subordinate   position, 
wore  there  any  othci-  authority  which  couhl  be  stibstitutod  for  it. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  authority,  for  law-making  cannot  be 
given  to  a  person  or  to  a  court,  while  the  State  legislatures  baro 
the  same  faults   as  Congress  in  a  greater  degree.      We   tamj 
accordingly  surmise  that  Congress  will  retain  its  present  place ; 
but  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  present  phenomena,  it  will 
retain  this  place  in  respect  not  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  [fcople 
with  its  services,  but  of  their  inability  t/)  p^o^'ide  a  better  sorvan 
The  weakness  of  Congress  is  the  strength  of  the  Presiden 
Though  it  caruiot  be  said  that  his  office  has  risen  in  power  or 
dignity  since  1789,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  ma 
reach  a  higher  point  than  it  has  ocrtipiod  at  any  time  since  th 
Civil  War.     The  tendency  everywhere  in  *\merica  toconccntrat 
power  and  responsibility  in  one  man  is  unmistakiible.     There   is 
no  danger  that  the  President  should  become  a  despot,  that  is, 
should  attempt  to  make  his  ^vill  prevail  against  the  will  of  th 
majority.     But  he  may  have  a  great  part  to  j>lay  as  the  load 
of  the  majority  and  the  exponent  of  its  will.     He  is  in  some 
spects  better  fitted  both  to  represent  and  to  influence  public  opinio: 
than  Congress  is.     No  doubt  he  suffers  from  being  the  nominee 
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of  a  party,  becnnsA  this  draws  on  every  act  he  does  the  hostility 
of  zealots  of  the  opposite  party.  But  the  number  of  voters  who 
are  not  party  zealoU  increases,  increases  from  bad  causes  as  well 
a«  from  good  causes ;  for  as  a  capable  President  sways  the  dis- 
passionately patriotic,  RO  a  crafty  Pre^sident  can  find  means  of 
playing  upon  those  who  have  their  own  ends  to  serve.  A 
vigorous  personality  attracts  the  multitude,  and  attracts  it  the 
more  the  hugcr  it  grows;  while  a  chief  magistrate's  influence 
excites  little  alarm  when  exerted  in  leading  a  majority  which 
acts  through  the  constitutional  orgjins  of  government.  There 
may  therefore  be  still  undeveloped  possibilities  of  greatness  in 
store  for  the  President*  of  the  future.  But  as  these  possibilities 
depend,  like  the  possibilities  of  the  British  and  German  fh-owns, 
perhaps  one  may  add  of  the  Papacy,  on  the  wholly  unpredictable 
element  of  personal  capacity  in  the  men  who  may  fill  the  office, 
we  need  speculate  on  them  no  further. 

From  the  organs  of  government  I  pass  to  the  party  ajrstein, 
its  machinery  and  it-s  methods.  Nothing  in  recent  history' 
suggests  that  the  statesmen  who  claim  to  be  party  leaders,  or  the 
politicians  who  act  as  party  managers,  are  disposed  either  to 
looeen  the  grip  with  which  their  organization  has  clasped  the 
country,  or  to  improve  the  methods  it  employs.  Changes  in 
party  measures  there  will  of  course  be  in  the  future,  as  there 
have  been  in  the  paat ;  but  the  professionals  are  not  the  men  to 
make  them  changes  for  the  ]>etter.  The  Machine  will  not  be 
reformed  from  within  :  it  must  be  assailed  from  without  Two 
heavy  blows  have  l»een  lately  struck  at  it.  The  first  was  the 
Civil  Service  ReCoi-m  Act  of  1883.  If  this  Act  is  honestly  wl- 
ministered,  and  its  principle  extended  to  other  Federal  offices,  if 
States  and  cities  follow,  as  a  few  have  done,  in  the  wake  of  the 
National  gon'cmment,  the  Spoil  system  may  before  long  be 
rooted  out,  and  with  that  system  the  power  of  the  Machine  ^rill 
cnimble.  The  Spoils  system  has  8too<^l  for  fifty  years,  and  the 
bad  habits  it  has  fomierl  cannot  at  once  be  unlearned.  But  its 
extinction  will  deprive  profea«iionals  of  their  chief  present  motive 
for  following  politics.  The  tares  which  now  infest  the  wheat 
will  presently  wither  a%vay,  and  the  old  enemy  will  have  to  sow 
a  fresh  crop  of  some  other  kind.  The  second  blow  is  the  fre- 
quent appearance,  not  merely  in  Fwleral  elections,  but  in  Stat« 
and  municipal  elections,  of  a  body  of  independent  men  plotlged 
to  vote  for  honest  candidates  irrespective  of  party.     The  absence 
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for  a  number  of  yoars  past  of  genuine  political  issues  dividing  thl^| 
two  parties,  which  has  worke<l  ill  in  tuking  monvl  and  intellocrua^^ 
life  out  of  the  parties,  and  making  their  contests  mere  liicraxnbles 
for  office,  has  at  last  worked  well  in  disposing  intelligent  cibizei 
to  flit  more  loose  to  party  ties,  and  to  consider,  since  it  is  real 
on  men  rather  than  on  measures  that  they  are  reqiurod  to  vol 
what  the  personal  merits  of  candidates  are.  Thirty  years  ago,  ji 
at  the  time  when  the  fruits  of  Jacksonism,  that  is  to  say^  of  wild 
democratic  theory  coupled  ^rith  sordid  and  quite  undemocnil 
practice,  had  begim  to  be  felt  hy  thoughtful  persons,  the  urgem 
of  the  slavery  question  compelled  the  postponement  of  refoi 
in  politicid  methods,  and  made  jiatriotic  men  fling  themselv< 
into  party  warfare  with  unquestioning  zeal.  When  the  winnii 
of  elections,  no  less  than  the  winning  of  Kittles,  meant  the  sub 
tion  of  the  Union,  no  one  could  stop  to  examine  the  machinery 
party.  For  ten  years  after  the  war,  the  party  which  was  usualb 
in  the  majonty  in  the  North  was  the  jxirty  which  had  saved  tlie 
Union,  and  on  that  score  commanded  the  devotion  of  it«  old  ad- 
herents ;  while  the  opposite  party  was  so  much  absorbed  in 
struggling;  back  to  power  that  it  did  not  think  of  mending  i\ 
ways.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  war  issues  beii 
practically  settled,  public  spirited  citizens  have  addressed  thei 
selves  to  the  task,  which  ought  to  have  been  undertaken  in  1 85( 
of  purifying  jxtlitica.  Their  efforts  began  with  city  government 
where  the  evils  were  greatest^  but  have  now  become  scarcely 
assiduous  in  State  and  national  politics. 

Will  these  efforts  continue,  and  be  crowned  by  a  growii 
measiu'c  of  success  1 

To  a  stranger  revisiting  America  at  intervals,  the   proj 
seems  to  be  steadily  though  not  swiftly  upward.     This  is  also 
the  belief  of  those  Americans  who,  having  moat  exerted  thom- 
selves  in  the  struggle  against  Hosses  and   s[>oiIsmen,  bavo  had 
most  misrepresentation  to  overcome  and  most  disappointments 
to  endure.     The  Presidents  of  this  generation  are  abler   men 
than  those  of  forty  years  ago,  and  less  apt  to  be  the  mere 
tures  of  a  knot  of  paity  managers.     The  poisonous  influence 
slavery  is  no  longer  felt.     There  is  every  day  less  of  sentimenl 
ism,  but  not  less  of  earnestness  in  political  discussions.     Thei 
is  les^i  blind  oltodienco  to  party,  less  disposition  to  palliate  sii 
committed  from  party  motives.     The  niunber  of  able  men  w] 
occupy  themselves  with  scientific  economics  and  politics  is  h 
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their  books  and  articles  are  more  widely  read.  The  press  more 
freriuently  helps  in  the  work  of  reform  :  the  pulpit  deals  mortt 
largely  with  questions  of  practical  philanthropy  and  public 
niorala.  That  it  should  bo  taken  as  a  yooil  sij^n  when  the  young 
men  of  a  city  throw  themselves  into  politics,  shows  that,  the  new 
generation  is  believed  to  huve  either  a  higher  sense  of  public 
duty  or  a  less  slavish  attachment  to  party  ties  than  that  whose 
votos  have  prevailed  for  the  last  twenty  years.  AV>ove  all,  the 
nation  is  loss  solf-guflicient  arid  self-satisfied  than  it  was  in  days 
when  it  hail  less  to  be  proud  of.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Ameiicans 
walked  in  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  greatness  and  freedom  and 
scorned  instruction  from  the  effete  monixrchies  of  the  Old  World, 
which  repaid  them  vith  contemptuous  indifference.  No  despot 
ever  exacted  more  flattery  from  his  coiirtiers  than  they  from 
their  statesmen.  Now  when  Etu*ope  aflmircs  their  jx)wer,  envies 
their  prosperity,  looks  to  them  for  instruction  in  not  a  few  sub- 
jects, they  have  become  more  modest,  and  listen  willingly  to 
speakers  and  writers  who  descant  upon  their  failings.  They  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  acknowledge  their  weaknesses,  and 
are  anxious  that  the  moral  life  of  the  nation  should  be  worthy  of 
its  expanding  fortunes.  As  these  happy  omens  have  become 
more  visible  from  year  to  year,  there  is  a  reasonable  presumption 
that  they  represent  a  stejidy  current  which  will  continue  to  work 
for  good.  To  judge  of  America  rightly  the  observer  must  not 
fix  his  eye  simply  upon  her  present  condition,  seeking  to  strike 
a  balance  between  the  evil  and  the  good  that  now  appear.  He 
must  look  back  at  what  the  best  citizens  and  the  most  judicious 
strangers  perceived  and  recorded  fifty,  thirty,  twenty  years  ago, 
and  ask  whether  the  shadows  these  men  saw  were  not  darker 
than  those  of  to-day,  whether  the  forecasts  of  evil  they  were 
forced  to  fonn  have  not  in  many  cases  been  belied  by  the  event, 
De  Tocqueville  wius  a  symjMithetic  as  well  as  penetrating  observer. 
Many  of  the  evils  he  saw,  and  which  he  thought  inherent  and 
incunible,  have  now  all  but  vanished.  Other  e^nls  have  indeed 
revealed  themselves  which  ho  did  not  discern,  but  these  may 
])rove  as  transient  as  those  with  which  he  aflrighted  European 
readers  in  1834.  The  men  I  have  met  in  America,  whose  recol- 
lections wont  buck  to  the  fourth  decade  of  this  century,  agreed  in 
saying  that  there  was  in  those  days  a  raoio  violent  and  unsenijm- 
lous  [varty  spirit^  a  smaller  respect  for  law,  a  greater  disjKwitioa 
to  Wolence,  less  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  a  completer 
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submission  to  the  prejudices  of  the  masses,  than  there  ig  to-day. 
Neither  the  Irish  nor  the  Germans  hod  arrived  upon  the  scene, 
but  New  York  was  already  given  over  to  spoilsmen.  Great 
corporations  had  scarcely  arisen  ;  yet  corruption  was  neither 
common  nor  fatal  to  a  politician's  reputation.  A  retros 
which  shows  us  that  some  evils  have  declined  or  vanished  w 
the  regenerative  forces  are  more  numerous  and  more  active 
combating  new  mischiefs  than  they  ever  were  before,  enco 
the  belief  that  the  general  stream  of  tendency  is  towards  improvi 
ment,  and  will  in  time  bring  the  public  life  of  the  country  nearer 
to  the  ideal  which  democracy  is  bound  to  set  before  itself. 

When  the  Americans  say,  as  they  often  do,  that  they  trust 
time,  thoy  mean  that  they  trust  to  reason,  to  the  generally  soiind 
moral  tone  of  the  multitude,  to  a  shrewdness  which  after  fail 
and  through  experiments  learns  what  is  the  true  interest  of 
majority,  and  finds  that  this  interest  coincides  with  the  teachin 
of  morality.     They  can  afford  to  wait^  because  they  have  three 
great  advantages  over  Europe,  an  absence  of  class  distinctio 
and    class    hatreds,  a   diffusion    of   wealth  among  an    immei 
number  of  small  proprietors  all  interested  in  the  defence  of  p: 
porty,  an  exemption  from  chronic  pauperism  and  economical  di 
trees,  work  being  generally  abundant^  many  careers  open, 
still  imoccupicd  or  undeveloped  West  providing  a  safety  val 
available  in  times  of  depression.     With  these  advantagee 
Americans  conceive  that  wore  their  country  now  left  entirely 
itself,  so   that   full   and   free    scope   could   bo   secured    to 
ameliorative  forces,  political  progress  would  bo  sure  and  steady 
the  best  elementfi  would  come  to  the  top,  and  when  the  dn^ 
bad  sottieii  the  liquor  would  nm  clear. 

In  a  pro'vious  chapter  I  have  observed  that  this  sanguine  riew 
of  the  situation  omita  two  considerations.  One  is  that  the 
country  will  not  be  left  to  itself.  Eiu-opean  immigration  co 
tinues,  and  though  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants  ma 
valuable  citizens,  the  remainder,  many  by  their  political  igiioran 
and  instability,  some  few  by  their  proneness  to  embrace  an 
social  doctrines,  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  communi 
lowering  its  tone,  providing  material  for  demngoguea  to  work  o 
threatening  outbreaks  like  those  of  Pennsylvania  in  1877, 
Cincinnati  in  1884,  of  Chicago  in  1886, 

The  other  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  of  still  graver  inipo; 
There  is  a  part  of  the  Atkntio  whore  tho  westwiu*d  spoedi 
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steam-vessel  always  expecte  to  uncounter  foge.  On  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  of  the  voyage,  while  still  in  bright  suulight,  one  sees  ut 
li  distance  a  long  low  dark-gray  line  across  the  bows,  and  is  told 
this  is  the  first  of  the  fog-banks  which  have  to  be  traversed. 
Presently  the  vessel  is  upon  the  cloud,  and  rushes  into  its  chilling 
embrace,  not  knowing  what  perils  of  icebergs  may  be  shrouded 
within  the  encompassing  gloom.  So  America,  in  her  swift  on- 
ward progress,  sees,  looming  on  the  horizon  and  now  no  longer 
distant,  a  time  of  mists  and  shadows,  wherein  dangers  may  lie 
concealed  whose  form  and  magnitude  she  can  scarcely  yet  con- 
jectm-e.  As  she  fills  up  her  w&stern  regions  with  iuhabitauts, 
she  sees  the  time  approach  when  all  the  best  land  will  have  been 
occupied,  and  wheti  the  land  now  under  cultivation  will  have 
been  so  far  exhausted  as  to  yield  scantier  crops  even  to  more  ex- 
pensive culture.  Although  transportation  may  also  have  then 
become  cheaper,  the  price  of  food  will  rise ;  farms  \vill  bo  less 
easily  obtained  and  will  need  more  capital  to  work  them  with 
profit ;  the  struggle  for  existence  will  become  more  severe.  And 
while  the  outlet  which  the  West  now  provides  for  the  overflow  of 
the  gretit  cities  will  have  become  less  available,  the  cities  will  have 
grown  immensely  more  populoiis ;  pauperism,  now  confined  to  some 
six  or  seven  of  the  greatest,  will  be  more  widely  spread ;  wages  will 
probably  sink  and  work  bo  less  abundant.  In  fact  the  chronic 
evils  and  problems  of  old  societies  and  crowded  countries,  such  as 
we  see  them  to-day  in  Europe,  will  have  reappeared  on  this  new  soil. 
High  economic  authorities  pronounce  that  the  beginnings  of 
this  time  of  pressure  lie  net  more  than  thirty  years  ahead. 
Nearly  all  of  the  best  arable  land  in  the  West  is  already  occupied, 
so  that  the  second  and  third  best  will  soon  begin  to  be  cultivated ; 
while  the  exhaustion  already  complained  of  in  farms  which  have 
been  under  the  plough  for  three  or  four  decades  will  be  increas- 
ingly felt  It  will  be  a  time  of  trial  for  democratic  institutions. 
The  future  of  the  United  States  during  the  next  half  century 
sometimes  presents  itself  to  the  mind  as  a  struggle  between  two 
forces,  the  one  beneficent,  the  other  malign,  the  one  striving  to 
speed  the  nation  on  to  a  port  of  safety  before  this  time  of 
trial  arrives,  the  other  to  retard  ita  progress,  so  that  the 
tempest  may  be  upon  it  before  the  port  is  reached.  And 
the  question  to  which  one  reverts  in  musing  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  American  politics  is  this  —  Will  the  progress  now 
discernible    towards    a    wiser    public    opinion    and    a    higher 
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standard  of  public  life  suwecd  in  bpinging  the  mass  of  the  peopl 
up  to  tho  lovol  of  what  are  now  the  btist  districts  in  the  countn 
before  the  days  of  pressure  are  at  band?     Or  will  existing  evi 
prove  so  obstinate,  and  Eui'opean  immigration  so  continue 
depress  the  average  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  among  tl 
votei-8,  that  when  the  struggle  for  life  grows  far  harder  than 
now  is,  the  masses  will  yield  to  the  temptation  tu  abuse  their 
power  and  will  seek  violent,  and  because  violent,  probaVily  vain 
and  URi'lesfi  remedies,  for  the  e\'ils  which  will  afflict  them  ? 

If  the  crisis  should  arrive  while  a  larye  part  of  the  poptilation 
still  lacks  the  prudence  and  self-control  which  a  democracy  ought 
to  possess,  what  result  may  be  looked  for  1  This  is  a  question 
whiuh  no  experience  from  similar  crises  in  the  past  helps  U3  to 
answer,  for  the  phenomena  will  be  new  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  may  be  pernicious  experiments  tried  in  legislatioi 
There  may  be  occasional  outbreaks  of  violence.  There  may  ev< 
be,  though  nothing  at  present  portends  it,  a  dislocation  of  thi 
present  frame  of  government.  One  thing,  however,  need  not 
apprehended,  the  thing  with  which  alarmists  most  frequentlj 
terrify  us :  there  will  not  be  anarchy.  The  forces  which  restoi 
order  and  m;iinUxin  it  when  restored  are  as  strong  in  America 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

While  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  time  of  strife  and 
ilanger,  ho  who  has  studied  America  will  not  fail  to  note  that  she 
will  have  elements  of  strength  for  meeting  it  which  are  lacking 
in  some  E\m>pean  countries.  The  struggles  of  labour  and  cupital 
do  not  seem  likely  to  tiike  the  form  of  a  ^videly  prevailing  hal 
between  classes.  The  distribution  of  landed  property  among 
-  great  many  small  owners  is  likely  to  continue.  The  habits 
freedom,  together  with  the  moderation  and  self-control  wliicl 
they  fo.ster,  arc  likely  to  stand  nnirai>aired,  or  to  bo  oven  coi 
tinned  and  mellowed  by  longer  use.  The  rostraimng  and  ooi 
ciliating  influence  of  religion  is  stronger  than  in  Franco 
Germany,  and  more  eidightened  than  in  those  continent 
countries  where  religion  now  sooms  strongest  I  admit  that  n< 
one  can  say  how  far  the  United  States  of  fifty  years  henco  will 
in  these  respects  resemble  the  United  States  of  to-day.  But  if 
we  are  to  base  our  anticijMitions  on  the  facts  of  to-day,  we  may 
look  fonvard  to  the  future,  not  indeed  without  anxiety,  when  we 
mark  the  clouds  that  hang  on  the  horizon,  yet  with  a  hope  that 
is  stronger  than  anxiety. 
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it  he  hard  to  forecast  the  developmeut  of  political  institutions 
and  habits,  how  much  hai*dei*  to  funn  a  conception  of  what  the 
economic  and  stjciul  life  of  the  United  States  will  have  become 
when  another  half  century  of  miirveilloiisly  swift  material  progress 
has  more  than  <juintupled  its  wealth  and  more  than  tripled  its 
pojnilation  ;  and  when  the  number  of  persons  pursuing  arts  and 
letters,  and  e<iucated  to  enjoy  the  most  refined  pleasures  of  life, 
will  have  become  proportionately  greater  than  it  is  now.  The 
changes  of  the  last  fifty  years,  gi-eat  as  they  hitve  been,  may  then 
prove  to  have  been  no  greater  than  those  which  the  next  fifty 
'tt'lll  have  brought  Prediction  is  even  more  diflScult  in  this 
sphere  than  in  the  sphere  of  government,  because  the  forces  at 
work  to  modify  society  are  more  numerous,  ae  well  as  fur  more 
subtle  and  complex,  and  becuuse  not  only  the  commercial  pros- 
|>erity  of  the  country,  but  its  thought  and  culture  are  more  likely 
than  its  politics  to  be  aflected  hy  the  course  of  events  in  the  Old 
World.  All  I  C4ai  attempt  is,  as  in  the  last  preceding  chapter,  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  changes  which  are  now  in  prt^ees, 
and  to  conjectvu-e  whether  the  phenomemi  we  now  observe  are 
(hie  to  permanent  or  to  tnuisitory  causes.  I  shall  speiik  first  of 
economic  changes  and  their  influence  on  certain  cuirent  problems, 
next  of  the  movements  of  population  and  possible  alterations  in 
its  character,  lastly,  of  the  tendencies  which  seem  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  affect  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 

The  most  remarkable  economic  feature  of  the  years  that  have 
clajjsed  since  the  War  has  been  the  growth  of  great  fortunes. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  Federalist,  written  in  1788,  which  says, 
*'  the  private  fortunes  of  the  President  and  Senators,  as  they  must 
all  be  American  citizens,  cannot  possibly  be  sources  of  danger." 
Even  in  1833,  De  Tocqueville  was  struck  by  the  equal  distribu- 
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tion  of  wealth  in  the  Unitod  Sutes  and  tho  ivbdeace  of  capitalista 
Today,  however,  there  ai-e  more  great  millionaires,  as   well  ai^^ 
more    men    with  a  ciipital   of   fiom    $350,000   to   $I.0O0,00^| 
(£50,000  to  £200,000),  in  ^Vmeriuu  than  in  any  other  country^" 
and  fifty  years  hence  it  \vill  probably  contain  as  many  Ia,rge  for- 
tunes OS  will  exist  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  put  together. 
Nor  are  these  huge  accumulations  due  to  custom  and  the  policy 
of  the   law,   which   in   England   keep  property,   and   especially 
landed  property,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  by  the  so-called  custom  of 
primogeniture.     An  iVroerican  testator  usually  distributes    his 
wealth  among  bis  childi'eu  equally.    However  rich  he  may  be,  he 
does  not  expect  his  daughters  to  marry  rich  men,  but  is  just  as 
willing  to  see  them  mated  to  persons  supporting  themselves  by 
their  own  efforts.     And  he  is  far  more  inclined  than  Europeans 
are  to  bestow  large  {mrt  of  his  wealth  upon  objects  of  public 
utility,  instead  of  using  it  to  found  a  family.     In  spite  of  these 
dispersing  forces,  great  fort\mes  grow  with  the  growing  pros- 
I>erity  of  the  country,  an<l  the  opportunities  it  offers  of  amassing 
enormous   piles   by   bold   operations.     Even    an   unspoculadve 
business  may,  if  skilfully  conducted,  bring  in  greater  gains  than 
can  often  be  hoped  for  in  Europe,  because  the  scale  of  operations 
is  in  America  so  large  that  a  comparatively  small  percentage 
proHt  may  mean  a  very  largo  income.     These  causes  are  lik^y 
be  permanent;  nor  can  any  legislation  that  is  compatible  with.] 
the  rights  of  property  as  now  understood,  do  much  to  restrict 
them.     We  may  therefore  expect  that  tho  ehfis  of  very  rich  men, 
men  so  rich  as  to  find  it  difficult  to  spend  their  income  in  enjoy- 
ing life,  though  they  may  go  on  employing  it  in  business,  will 
continue  to  increase. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  great  fortunes  of  to-day  are  dua 
to  the  swift  development  of  the  West,  so  that  after  a  time  thoyjH 
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will  cease  to  arise  in  such  numbers,  while  those  we  now  see  will' 
have  been  scattered.  The  development  of  the  West  must,  how- 
ever, continue  for  forty  or  fifty  years  to  come  j  and  though  the 
wealthy  do  not  seek  to  keep  their  wealth  together  after  their 
death  by  artificial  means,  many  are  the  sons  of  the  rich  who 
start  vdih  capital  enough  to  give  them  a  great  advantage  for 
further  accumulation.  There  are  as  yet  comparatively  few 
careers  to  compete  with  business ;  nor  is  it  as  easy  as  in  Europe 
to  spend  a  fortune  on  pleasure.  The  idle  rich  of  America,  who, 
though  rektiveiy  few,  are  numerous  enough  to  form  a  class  in 
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the  greatest  Atlantic  citiesi  fieem  hj  no  moans  the  happiest  cIaas 

in  the  country. 

The  growth  of  vast  fortunes  has  helped  to  create  a  political 
problem,  for  they  become  a  mark  for  the  invective  of  the 
more  extreme  sections  of  the  Labour  pai*ty.  But  should 
its  propaganda  so  far  prosper  as  to  produce  legislative  attacks 
upon  accumulated  wealth,  such  attacks  will  bo  directed  (at 
least  in  the  tirst  instance),  not  against  individiud  rich  men,  but 
against  incorporated  companies,  since  it  is  through  corporations 
that  wealth  has  made  itself  obnoxious.  Why  the  power  of  these 
bo<iies  shoiUd  have  grown  so  much  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe,  and  why  they  should  l»e  more  often  controlled 
by  a  small  knot  of  men,  are  questions  too  intricate  to  be  here 
discussed.  Companies  are  in  many  ways  so  useful  that  any 
gencnil  diminution  of  the  Icgid  facilities  for  forming  them  seems 
improbable  :  but  I  conceive  that  they  will  be  even  more  generally 
than  hitherto  subjected  to  special  taxation  ;  and  that  their  power 
of  taking  and  using  public  franchises  wll  be  further  restricted 
He  who  considors  the  irresponsible  nature  of  the  power  which 
three  or  four  men,  or  perhaps  one  man,  can  exercise  through  a 
great  corporation,  such  as  a  railroad  or  telegraph  compsmy,  the 
injury  they  can  inflict  on  the  public  as  well  as  on  their  competi- 
tors, the  cynical  audacity  with  which  they  have  often  UBod  their 
wealth  to  seduce  officiiils  and  legislators  from  the  path  of  ^^rtue, 
will  find  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  desire  of  the  American 
masses  to  regidate  the  management  of  corporations  and  narrow 
the  range  of  their  action.  The  same  remark  applies,  with  oven 
more  force,  to  combinations  of  men  not  incorporated  but  acting 
together,  the  so-called  Trusts,  i.e.  commercial  rings,  or  syndicates. 
The  next  few  years  or  even  decades  may  be  largely  occupied  with 
the  effort  to  deal  with  these  phenomena  of  a  commercial  systom 
far  more  highly  developed  than  the  world  haa  yet  seen  elsewhere. 
The  economic  advantages  of  the  amalgamation  of  railroads  and 
the  tendency  in  all  departments  of  trade  for  large  concerns  to 
absorb  or  supplant  small  ones,  are  both  so  marked  that  prubLoms 
of  this  order  seem  likely  to  grow  even  larger  and  more  lU'gent 
than  they  now  are.  Their  solution  will  demand,  not  only  great 
legal  skill,  but  great  economic  wisdom. 

Of  the  tendency  in  aggi'ogation  there  are  ha]>pily  no  signs  so 
far  as  relates  to  agricultixra  The  oidy  gieat  landed  estates  are 
in  the  Far  West,  partiailarly  in  Ctdiforiua,  together  with  somo 
vou  ir  2  z 
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propcvtm  Mid  b^  luu  oowymo  or 

dia  Upper  Miimiihh  Stato,  properties  vUck  are 

aDj  sold  in  snll  fanm  to  tneonmg  aettJen.     Id  the  Soath, 

hargt  pbttUtioDt  ve  more  nro  tbaa  beiore  the  war,  and  BBsh 

of  the  eotton  crop  ia  maed  hy  pfaaant  Caraara.     It  ia  of 

pnMJhJB  that  cnltiTBtiaB  on  %  krga  aeale  nej  in 

torn  oat  to  be  Me  proitAUe  than  that  <d  bmA 

agricalbire  aa  aa  ait  vmj  be  stiU  in  hi  infincj,  and  ■'■t^.t  mejr 

alter  the  ootiditMns  of  prodticcioa  in  tfcia  ki^j  iayentiw  eomtrx 

Bot  at  present  nothing  aeena  to  threaten  thai  sjalen  of 

proprieton  tifling  the  aoQ  thoj  hve  on  whieh  ao  peady 

batee  to  the  h^npiBeai  aad  atabOitf  of  the  ooamwnweehh 

motlreB  which  in  Enrope  indnee  rich  men  to  haj  large 

are  here  whoUf  wanting  for  no  one  puna  either  politacnl  pom 

or  aociid  atatna  by  becoming  a  huidlord. 

Change!  in  ecooomic  conditions  have  b^on  to  bring  abomt 
changea  in  popnladon  which  will  work  powerfullf  on  the  future 
of  society  and  politics.  One  such  change  has  been  p—wng  on 
New  England  during  the  last  twenty  yean.  Its  campagmtiTrfy 
thin  and  ongenial  soil,  which  has  generally  bard  rock  at  no  ff^ak 
depth  below  the  sorfiico,  and  baa  been  cultivated  in  many  phMses 
for  nigh  two  hundred  years,  is  now  oa'tble  to  sostain  the  oom- 
petition  of  the  rich  and  virgin  lands  of  the  West  The  old  race 
of  New  England  yeomen  have  accordingly  begun  to  sell  or 
abandon  their  farms  and  to  migrate  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Miseiaaippi,  where  they  make  the  proeperity  of  the  Nortb-weBDem 
States.  The  lands  which  they  have  left  vacant  are  frequently 
occupied  by  immigranta,  sometimes  French  Canadians, 
chiefly  Irish,  for  the  Oermans  oomo  but  little  to  New  England 
and  thus  that  which  waa  the  most  purely  English  ptirt 
America  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  most  Celtic,  sinc«  the  a 
also  are  full  of  Irish  and  Canadians  It  is  impoasiblo  not  to 
regret  the  diBappearance  of  a  pictiu'esquely  primitive  society 
whicb  nuveliifts  and  eBsayists  have  made  familiar  to  us,  with  ill^| 
duligbtful  mixture  of  homely  simplicity  and  keen  intolIigenc^H 
Of  aU  the  types  of  mstic  life  which  imagination  has  since  the 
days  of  Theocritus  embellishod  for  the  envy  or  refreshment  ol 
the  dwellers  in  cities,  this  latest  type  has  been  to  modem 
Europe  the  most  real  and  not  the  least  attractive.  It  will 
have  passed  away  ;  nor  will  the  life  of  the  robust  sons 
Puritans  in  the  North-western  prairies^  vast  and  bare  and 
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reproduce  the  idyllic  quality  of  their  old  surroundings.  But  the 
Irish  8*]UfittorB  on  the  forsaken  farms  rejir  their  children  under 
better  conditions  than  those  either  of  the  American  citieB  or  of 
the  island  of  their  birth,  and  they  are  replenishing  New  England 
vith  a  rigorous  stock. 

Another  change  may  posaibly  bo  seen  when  iji  the  course  of 
a  few  decades  immigratiou  begins  t^  turn  towards  a  Southern 
region,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  has  remained  until  now  un- 
developed. Western  North  Carolina,  Noi-thorn  Georgia,  and 
Ejistem  Tennessee  possess  enormous  mineral  deposits,  only  a  few 
of  which  have  yet  begun  to  be  worked.  There  are  splendid 
forests  J  there  is  in  many  places  a  soil  bolieve<l  to  be  fertile, 
little  of  which  has  been  brought  under  cultivation;  while  the 
climate  is  in  general  not  too  hot  for  white  lalmur.  It  seems 
probable  that  when  the  ^^lcunt  8j>acea  of  the  North-west  are  no 
longer  wide  enotigh  to  receive  the  continued  influx  of  settlei*s, 
these  regions  will  1>ecome  the  seat  of  industries  attracting  and 
employing  a  ^-ast  population :  and  this  population  may  in  lai'ge 
measure  come  from  the  more  crowded  parts  of  the  Northern 
States,  carrying  ^*ith  it  Northern  habits  and  ideas  which  will 
quicken  the  progress  of  a  backward  pirt  of  the  South,  and 
bring  her  into  a  more  perfect  harmony  with  the  rust  of  the 
country. 

The  mention  of  the  South  raises  a  group  of  questions  bearing 
on  the  future  of  the  negro  and  the  relations  he  will  sustain  to 
the  whites.  To  set  forth  even  the  main  data  needed  for  dis- 
cussing these  questions  woulti  need  several  chaj>ter8 ;  so  I  must 
content  myself  with  remarking  that  the  best  authorities  now 
hold  that  the  increase  in  the  black  population,  even  in  the  Gulf 
Stiitcs,  is  less  rapid  tlian  the  census  retiu-ns  of  1880  had  been 
thought  to  show,^  and  does  not  constitute  a  preeeut  source  of 
danger.  The  negroes  have  not  so  far,  like  those  in  some  of  the 
West  India  iskn(l8,  relaj)sed  into  sloth  and  barbarism.  Neither 
climate  nor  soil  make  it  so  cosy  as  in  those  islands  to  raise  by  a 
few  weeks'  kbour  food  enough  to  supjKtrt  a  family  through  the 
year ;  while  the  proximity  of  trading  and  manufncturing  towns 
draws  a  number  of  the  negroes  into  closer  relations  with  the 
whites,  and  gives  an  impulse  towards  progress  to  the  whole  mass. 

^  Tbv  ODUfiieratiou  of  the  negrocfl  [n  1870  was  derectivo  in  luatiy  [mrU  of  the 
flnuth,  und  the  increaM  showii  by  the  figures  of  I860  vaa  therefore  ^TCAter  tivan 
tliL'  reAlity. 
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Although  tho  line  of  separation  between  whites  and  blacks  is 
more  shaqily  tlniwn  than  bofortj  the  Civil  War,  and  is  in  boi 
nialtera  drawn  by  law  a*  well  as  by  custom  j  and  although  th< 
is  no  mixture  of  blood  by  inter-marriage,  there  seems  to  be  bi 
alight  ill  feeling  betwfien  the  nicos,  slight  disjiosition  on  the 
of  the  whites  to  oppress,  or  on  that  of  the  negroes  to  cnmbii 
against  their  former  masters.     The  gift  of  the  suflragti,  thou| 
rendered  of  little  direct  efl'ect  by  the  wQos  of  the  whites,  who 
one  way  or  another  contiiuie  to  suppress  tho  negro  vote  in 
imjwrtant  elections,  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  to  some  e^ 
both   tho  whit^i's   ^icw  of    the  negro  and  the  negro's   view 
liiniaolf.     The  South  has  changed,  is  changing,  and  must  contini 
to  change,  in  so  many  regards  that  it  would  bo  raah  to  coaji 
ture  tho  attitude  of  the  coloureil  pojiulation  forty  years  hent 
when  a  generation  accustomed  to  freedom  and  more  generoili 
instriR'ted — for  at  present  more  than  half  the  coloure<l  piij^iila^ 
tiou  of  school  iige  are  not  in  school,  and  only  abotit  one-tenth  of 
the   adulta   can    rwul   a   newspaper  with    oase  —  has    como 
maturity.     All  that  can  be  said  is  that  at  present  thou^htl 
observers  in  the  South  seem  to  feel  little  anxiety,  and  expect  thi 
for  many  years  to  como  the  negroes,  naturally  a  goo<l-natured 
OMy-going  race,  will  be  content  with  tho  position  of  an  inferi< 
caste,  doing  the  hard  work,  and  especially  the  field  work,  of  t1 
country,  but  becoming  gradually  permeated  by  American  babil 
and  ideas,  and  sending  up  into  the  higher  walks  of  life  a  slowly 
increasing  number  of  their  ablest  members.     It  might  be  thougl 
that  this  elevating  process  would  be  accelerated  by  the  sympatl 
of  the  coloured  people  at  the  North,  who  enjoy  greater  eda< 
tional  opportunities.     But  statiatias  show  that  tho  negro 
increases  comparatively  slowly  to  the  north  of  latitude  40°, 
it  does  not  even  there  blend  with    the  whites.     A  very  bii 
authority  estimates  the  probable  coloured  population  in    1900  at 
ten  millions  out  of  a  total  population  of  eighty  millions, 
odds  tho  remark  that,  "  considering  the  limited  area  of  luud 
which  negroes  have  an  advantage  over  whites  by  physiolotni 
ada])tution  to  climate,  and  the  industrial  adviuitage  of  the  whit 
M'here  climatic  conditions  are  equal,  it  is  doubtful  whether  thi 
is  room  in  the  South  fur  so  large  a  population."^ 

*  0«ii6ral  Fnncli  A.  Wnlker  in  Sncif.  Brit,,  srUcle  "United  States.'* 
obsertfM  llmt  in  1790  this  onlotired  people  were  19'3  per  cent  of  the  populatioa] 
the  Uutlod  States,  whereu)  In  1880  they  were  ouly  13 '1. 
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Two  other  questions  relating  to  rbiinges  in  fiopulation  must 
be  adverted  to  before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  There 
are  Europeans  who  hold — and  in  this  physiologicaliy-minded  age 
it  is  natural  that  men  should  hold — that  the  evolution  of  a  dis- 
tinctively American  type  of  character  and  manners  must  be  still 
distant)  because  the  heteroj^pnoons  elements  of  the  pojnilation 
(in  which  the  proportion  of  English  blood  is  smaller  now  tLin  it 
was  fifty  years  ago)  must  tike  a  long  lime  to  become  mixed  and 
assimilated.  This  is  a  plausible  view ;  yet  I  doubt  whether 
diffcronces  of  blood  have  the  importance  which  it  assumes.  What 
strikes  the  ti-aveller,  and  what  the  Americaiis  themselves  delight 
to  point  out  to  him,  is  the  amazing  solvent  power  which  Ameri- 
can institutions,  habits,  and  ide3L3  exercise  upon  new-comers  of 
all  races.  The  children  of  Irishmen,  Ciermans,  and  Scandina- 
vians are  far  more  like  native  Americana  than  prevalent  views 
of  heredity  would  have  led  us  to  ex]H!Ct ;  nor  is  it  without 
interest  to  observe  that  Nature  has  here  repeat-ed  on  the 
Western  continent  that  process  of  mixing  Celtic  with  Germanic 
and  Norse  blood  which  she  began  in  Britain  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago.* 

This  itanillel  may  seem  fanciful,  yet  those  who  lay  stress  on 
race  characteristics  and  expect  the  American  people  of  the  future 
to  be  sensibly  changed  by  immigration,  may  be  a-sked  to  re- 
member that  in  that  immigration  neither  the  Celtic  nor  the 
Teutonic  element  has  so  far  been  able  to  prc]>ondcrate.  I 
venture,  however,  to  believe  that  the  intolIuctuiiJ  and  moral  at- 
mosphere into  which  the  settlers  from  Europe  come  kis  more 
power  to  assimilate  them  than  their  race  qualities  have  power  to 
change  it ;  and  that  the  future  of  America  will  be  les-s  affected 
by  this  influx  of  new  blood  than  any  one  who  has  not  studied 

^  The  ratio  borne  by  the  Celtic  elements  in  the  poimlation  of  Britain  (■'.<?.  the 
Picta  and  Gaels  of  Dorthem  Britain  and  th(i  Cytury  of  niidtlle  aud  witnteru  Britain 
who  aurvtve<l  thu  onHlaufcht  of  the  Angleit  ahiI  Saxons  in  the  tlllh  and  Aixth  croi- 
turicft)  to  the  TeutonJo  elemeota  in  that  popuktion  as  it  bos  stood  during  the  lost 
three  centuries,  may  probably  be  a  rutio  not  very  different  from  that  which  the 
Irish  immignuits  to  America  bear  to  the  German  immigrants :  so  that  the 
relative  proportitMifi  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  blood,  as  th«a«  pniportiona  existed  in 
tiie  Arau'icaiu  of  llfty  years  ago,  have  nut  been  greatly  altered  by  the  Iriuh  and 
the  German  immigration  of  the  \h»i  five  decndea.  The  an&lo>fy  may  Im*  rnrrird  'me 
step  farther  by  obeerring  thnt  the  ScandinftTiaiu  who  now  suttlo  iu  the  north- 
western States,  as  thay  have  come  later  than  Celta  or  Oenoaus,  ao  aUo  have  come 
in  a  proportion  to  Celts  and  Genuans  corrcaponding  to  that  borne  to  the  previous 
iahahitoutB  of  Britain  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegiaua  who  poured  their  rigonrai 
blood  into  the  veina  of  the  Elngliah  race  from  the  ninth  century  oowards. 
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the  American  democracy  of  to-day  can  realize.  The  influem 
of  European  immigration  is  so  far  to  be  sought^  not  so  miich  ia] 
any  tinging  of  the  national  chanicter,  as  in  the  unfortunat 
results  it  has  had  upon  the  public  life  of  cities,  and  the  unt 
pectedly  severe  strain  it  has  put  on  universal  suffrage.  N< 
must  another  source  of  evil  pass  unnoticed.  The  most  conspicii.' 
ouB  evidence  of  American  prosperity  has  been  hitherto  soon  in 
the  high  standard  of  living  to  which  the  native  working  classes  of 
the  North  have  risen,  in  the  abundance  of  their  food  and  the 
qiuility  of  their  clothing,  in  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  tbeicfl 
homos,  in  the  decent  onlorlinesa  of  their  lives,  and  the  fondness™ 
for  reading  of  their  women.  The  settlers  of  the  last  half 
century,  though  at  first  far  behind  the  native  Americana  in  all 
these  re3[>ects,  have  tended  to  rise  to  their  level  and,  except  in 
a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  have  after  fifteen  or  twenty  ye&n 
practically  adopted  American  standards  of  comfort.  But  within 
the  last  decade  new  swarms  of  Euroj^ean  immigrants  have  in- 
vaded America,  drawn  from  their  homes  in  the  eaatem  parts  of 
Central  Europe  by  the  constant  cheapening  of  ocean  transit  jumI 
by  that  more  thorough  drainage,  so  to  speak,  of  the  inlant 
regions  of  Europe  which  is  due  to  the  extension  of  raili*-aya.l 
These  immigrants,  large!)'  of  Slavonic  race,  come  from  a  lower] 
stratum  of  civilization  than  the  (lennan  immigrants  of  the  padt 
and,  since  they  sjjeak  foreign  tongues,  are  leas  quickly  amctiabl 
to  American  influences,  and  probably  altogether  loss  improvable 
than  are  the  Irish.  There  seems  to  be  a  danger  that  if  thei 
continue  to  corao  in  large  numbers  they  may  retain  their  oi 
low  sUmdard  of  decency  and  comfort,  and  menace  the  contini 
ance  among  the  working  class  generally  of  that  far  highi 
standard  wliich  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  all  but  a  few  spote 
the  country.  Alrcatly  the  United  States,  which  twenty  yeartj 
ago  rejoiced  in  the  increase  of  immigration,  begins  to  regard 
with  disijuiet ;  and  laws  are  passed  to  prevent  the  entrance  n 
only  of  labourers  brought  under  contract  but  of  criminals  and 
persons  who  seem  likely  to  become  a  burtlen  upon  the  comrmmity,^ 

'  Stich  UwB  are  of  oonne  difficalt  of  cnforoomest,  bccanse  when  the  imnilgmnl 
arrive  it  ia  wldom  possible  to  My  whicli  ougLt  to  be  refused  ingrves  a»  p»ap«n  or 
crimluftls ;  and  it  faa«  accordingly  been  proposed  to  l}trow  tt|ioii  United  8ta(«s 
ConmiU  at  RuropeAo  porta  of  departaiv  Uie  duty  of  Kifttng  those  wlio  «e^ 
to  cojbark  for  America,  and  granting  tvrtiftcates  to  thosL*  who  uro  approvtvL  I 
ua  told  that  nt  present  only  about  fiOO  are  aonualiy  »ont  back  to  Eurvpc 
U  average  of  more  than  S00,000  who  aunaolly  arrive. 
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The  intnision  nf  these  inauspicious  eloraents  is  not  the  only 
change  in  the  population  which  may  cause  auxiety.  For  many 
years  past  there  has  been  an  indraught  of  people  from  the  rursil 
districtfi  to  the  cities.  More  than  ou©-foui*th  of  the  whole  sixty 
millions  are  now,  it  is  estimated,  to  be  found  in  cities  with  a 
population  exceeding  8000,  and  the  tnuisfer  of  people  from  a 
rural  to  an  urban  life  goes  on  all  the  faster  because  it  is  due  not 
merely  to  economic  causes,  such  as  operate  all  the  world  over, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  strong  in  the  ^Vmcrican 
youth,  but  also  to  the  distaste  which  the  average  native  American, 
a  more  sociable  and  amusement-loving  being  than  the  English  or 
German  peasant,  feels  for  the  isolation  of  farm  life  and  the 
monotony  of  farm  labour.  Even  in  1844  R  W.  Emerson  wrote : 
'*  The  cities  drain  the  country  of  the  best  part  of  its  j}opulation, 
the  tlowor  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  goes  into  the  towns,  and 
the  country  is  cultivated  by  a  much  inferior  class."  Since  then 
the  Western  forests  have  been  felled  and  the  Western  prairies 
brought  under  the  plough  by  the  sUilwart  sons  of  New  England 
and  New  York.  But  now  again,  and  in  the  West  hardly  less 
than  in  the  East,  the  complaint  goes  up  that  native  American 
men  and  women  long  for  a  city  life,  and  gladly  leave  tillage  to 
the  new-comers  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  Whether  a 
city-bred  popidation  will  have  the  physical  vigour  which  the 
native  rural  popidation  has  shown — a  popidation  which  in  some 
of  the  Western  States  strikes  one  as  perhaps  more  vigorous  than 
any  Europe  can  point  out — is  at  leu«t  doubtful,  fur  though 
American  cities  have  sanitary^  advantages  greater  than  those  of 
most  towns  in  Europe,  the  stress  and  strain  of  their  city  life  is 
more  exhausting.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  in  the 
oldest  and  most  highly  civilized  districts  of  the  couiiU'y,  and 
among  the  more  refinod  sections  of  the  people,  the  natural  in- 
crease of  popidation  is  much  smaller  than  it  is  among  the  poorer 
and  the  ruder.  In  highly  developed  communities,  the  principle 
of  natural  selection  is  apt  to  be  reversed :  marriages  are  later 
and  families  smaller  among  the  best  nurtured  and  most  cultivated 
class  than  thoy  are  among  the  uneducated  and  improvident; 
more  children  are  born  to  the  phj'sically  weak  and  morally  un- 
trained than  to  those  among  the  rich  whoso  natiu*al  gifts  would 
in  ages  of  force  have  enabled  them  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  In  New  England  and  the  Eastern  States  generally, 
though    there   are   many   families,   historic   by  the  number  o£ 
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eminent  names  they  tftve  produced,   which   still   flourish  an< 
count  their  couainhnod  hj  ImndrcflR,  it  is  nevertheless  true  thi 
the  original  English  race  grows  loss  swiftly  than  the  Irish  or  thi 
German,  and  far  less  swiftly  than  it  did  some  sixty  years  ago.^ 
Yet  here  also  that  assimilative  jjower  of  which  1  have  spok^ 
comes  to  the  help  of  the  nation.     Those  who  rise  from  the  leas 
cultivated   class,  who  do   not  belong  to  what  Dr.  Holmes  calLs 
the  Brahmin  caste,  still  survi^Hng  in  New  England    and    oncaH 
strong  in   Virginia,   are  breathe<l   upon   by   the  spii'it    of    thefl 
country  ;  they  quickly  absorb  its  cidtiire  and  carry  on  it«  tradi- 
tions ;  and  they  do  so  all  the  more  readily  because  the  pervadiii| 
sense  of  equality  makes  a  man's    entrance  into  a  class  high< 
than  that  wherein  he  was  bom  depend  solely  on  his  personal^ 
qualities. 

European   readers  may  ask   whether   the  swift  growth   no! 
only  of  wealth  but  of  great  fortunes  in  the  United  iStates 
not  end  in  creating  an  aristocracy  of  rich  families,  and  therewit 
a  new  structure  of  society.     I  see  no  ground  for  expecting  this,] 
not  merely  because  the  wealthiest  cla^s  passes  down  by  ixnpt 
ceptible  gradations  of  fortune  to  a  working  class  far  better  off ' 
than  the  working  classes  of  Eiuropc,  but  also  because  the  faith  in 
equality  and  the  love  of  equality  are  too  deeply  implanted  in 
every   American    breast   to   bo   rooted   out   by   any   economic 
changes.      They  are  the  strongest  1>cliefs  and  passions  of  the 
people.     They  make  no  small  part  of  the  people's  daily  happi- 
ness; and  I  can  more  easily  imagine  the  United  Suites  turned 
into  a  monarchy  on  the  one  hand  or  a  group  of  pretty  republics 
on  the  other  than  the  aristocratic  ideas  and  habits  of  Germany 
or  oven  of  England  established  on  Aniorican  soil.     Social    ex- 
clusivenoss  there  may  be, — signs  of  it  are  already  discernible, 
but  visible  and  overt  recognitions  of  rank  differences,   whothi 
in  the  use  of  hereditary  titles,  or  in  the  j>ossossion  by  one  cli 
of  special  privileges,  or  in  the  habit  of  deference  by  one  class  toJ 
another,  would  imply  a  revolution  in  national  ideas,  and  a  change 
in  what  may  be  called  the  chemical  composition  of  the  national 
mind,  which  is  of  all  things  the  least  likely  to  arrive, 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  most  diihcult  problem  which 


^  Gcnorol  F.  A.  Walker  gives  tlie  rate  of  iuoreofle  of  the  nAtWe  whites  in 
Uuited  StnU'it  at  31  *26  I'cr  clmiI  Ed  iho  decade  1870-80,  but  Uiat  of  Dativo  whfl 
born  of  untive  parcutji  at  28  per  cent     The  average  sixe  of  the  luUiTe  i^ 
{amily  dscniued  iu  the  same  docode  fVom  6  09  to  5 1)4, 
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meditation  on  tho  future  of  American  Bocioty  raisoa.  From 
those  first  days  of  the  Kojjublic  in  which  its  peojile  realized  that 
they  were  Americans  an<l  no  longer  merely  English  colonists,  it 
has  been  a  question  of  the  keenest  interest  for  them,  aa  it  is  now 
for  the  world,  when  and  how  and  in  what  form  they  would 
develop  a  distinctivuly  new  and  truly  national  tyjie  of  character 
and  genius.  In  1844  Emerson  suid.  addressing  those  who  had 
lately  seen  tho  coincidence  of  two  fateful  phenomena — the  ex- 
tension of  niilways  into  the  West  and  tho  establishment  of  lines 
of  swift  ocean  steamers  to  Europe — 

"Wo  in  thp  Atlantic  States  by  position  hnve  been  comraercifll  and  have 
irabibed  easily  a  KnropCAn  cultui'o.  I.ii>'ktly  for  n\  now  that  Ntoam  hai 
narrowed  the  Atlantic  to  a  strait,  tho  nervous  rocky  Wt^st  is  intrnditiK  a  new 
and  continental  element  into  the  national  mind,  anil  we  shall  yet  hare  an 
American  genius.  We  cannot  look  on  tho  freedom  of  this  country  in  con- 
nection with  its  jonth  vritfaont  a  preaontiment  that  here  shall  laws  and  innti- 
tationa  exist  on  some  scale  of  proportion  to  the  majesty  of  nature.  Tu  men 
legislating  for  the  area  between  tiic  two  oce&oa,  betwixt  the  anowB  and  the 
tropics,  somewhat  of  the  gravity  of  natarc  will  infuse  itself  into  the  code." 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  passetl  since  these  words  were 
spoken,  but  many  events  have  intervened  to  delay  that  full 
expresj>ion  of  the  national  gifts  in  letters  and  arts,  ixs  well  as  in 
institutions,  by  which  a  modem  people  must  reveal  the  peculiar 
nature  of  its  genius.  Emerson  would  doubtless  have  admitted 
in  1874  that  the  "West  had  contributed  less  of  a  *'new  and 
continental  element "  than  he  expected,  and  that  tho  majesty  of 
nature  had  not  yet  filled  Congress  with  ita  insj>iration.  Probably 
another  generation  must  arise,  less  preoccupied  with  the  task  of 
material  development  than  the  two  last  have  been,  before  this 
expression  can  be  looked  for.  Europe,  which  used  to  jissiane  in 
its  contemptuous  way  that  neither  arts  nor  letters  could  be 
expected  from  commercial  America— as  Charles  Lamb  said  that 
the  whole  Athvntic  coast  figuied  itself  to  him  as  one  long  counter 
spread  with  wares — Europe  has  now  fallen  into  the  opposite 
error  of  expecting  the  development  of  arts  and  letters  to  keep 
pace  with  and  be  immediately  worthy  of  the  material  greatness 
of  tho  country.  And  the  Americans  themselves  have  perhaps,  if 
a  stranger  may  be  pardoned  the  remark,  erred  in  supposing  that 
they  made,  either  in  the  days  of  the  first  settlements  or  in  those 
when  they  won  their  independence,  an  entirely  now  dej^arture, 
and  that  their  new  environment  and  their  democratic  institutions 
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rendered  them  more  completely  a  new  people  than  the  childrei 
of  Etighind,  continuing  to  8f>eak  the  English  tongue  and  bo 
fluonced  by  European  literature,  could  in  truth  have  been  expected 
to  become.  A&  Protestants  have  been  too  apt  to  foz'get  the 
traditions  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  to  renounce  tho  glories 
of  St  AnBelm  and  St.  Bernard  and  Dante,  bo  the  Americans  Q^H 
forty  years  ago — for  this  is  a  mistake  which  they  are  beginning^ 
to  outgrow — Bought  to  think  of  themselves  as  superior  in  all 
regards  to  the  aristocratic  society  from  which  they  had  severed 
themselves,  and  looked  for  an  elevation  in  their  character  and  an 
originality  in  their  literature  which  neither  the  amplitude  of 
their  freedom  nor  the  new  conditions  of  their  life  could  at  onco 
produce  in  the  monibeni  of  an  ancient  {^eople. 

What  will  be  cither  tho  form  or  the  spirit  of  transatlantic 
literature  and  thought  when  they  havo  fully  ripened  is  a  question 
on  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  speculate,  for  the  forces  that  shape 
literatui'e  and  thought  are  the  subtlest  the  historian  has  to  deal 
mth.  I  return  to  tlie  humbler  task  of  pointing  to  causes  whose 
already  apparent  power  is  producing  a  society  such  as  has  never 
yet  been  seen  in  Europe.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  grow- 
ing up  such  a  vast  multitude  of  intelligent,  ctdtivated,  and  curious 
readers.  It  is  true  that  of  the  whole  population  a  majority  ofi^| 
the  men  read  little  but  nowsfiapers,  and  many  of  the  women^H 
little  but  novels.  Yet  there  remains  a  number  to  be  counted  by 
millions  who  enjoy  and  are  moved  by  the  higher  pro<lucts  of 
thought  and  imagination  ;  and  it  must  be  that  as  this  number 
continues  to  grow,  each  generation  rising  somewhat  above  thi 
level  of  its  predecessors,  history  and  science,  and  even  pK>etry, 
■will  exert  a  power  such  as  they  have  never  yet  exerted  over 
masses  of  any  country.  And  the  masses  of  America  seem  likely 
to  constitute  one- half  of  civilized  mankind.  There  are  thi 
now  living  who  may  see  before  they  die  two  hundred  and  fift 
millions  of  men  dwelling  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacil 
obeying  the  same  government,  speaking  tho  same  tongue, 
the  same  bonks.  A  civilized  society  like  this  is  so  much 
than  any  which  history  knows  of,  that  we  can  scarcely  figure  to 
ourselves  what  its  character  will  be,  nor  how  the  sense  of  i1 
immensity  will  tell  upon  those  who  address  it  The  range 
a  writer's  power  will  be  such  as  no  writers  have  ever  y< 
possessed,  and  the  rosfKinsibility  which  goes  hand  in  hand  wil 
the  privilege  of  moving  so  great  a  miDtitude  will  devolve 
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loss  upon  tfao  thinkers  and  poets  of  England  than  upon  fchoM: 

of  America^ 

The  same  progicse  which  may  be  expected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  literature  and  in  its  iniiucnce  may  be  no  less  ex]-tected  in  the 
other  elements  of  what  we  call  civiliTation.  Manners  are  becom- 
ing in  America  more  generally  polished,  life  more  orderly,  e^juality 
between  the  sexes  more  complete,  the  retined  ])lea8ui'e8  more 
easily  accessible  than  they  have  ever  yet  been  amonji  the  masses 
of  any  people.  And  this  ci\'ilization  attains  a  unity  and  harmony 
which  makes  ejich  jmrt  of  the  nation  nnderstand  the  other  parts 
more  perfectly,  and  enables  an  intellectual  impulse  to  bo  propa- 
gated in  swifter  waves  of  light  than  haA  been  the  case  among  the 
far  smaller  and  more  ancient  states  of  Europe, 

AVhUe  this  unity  and  harmony  8troni;then  the  cohesion  of 
the  Republic,  while  this  diffused  cultivation  may  be  expected  to 
overcome  the  economic  dangers  that  threaten  it,  they  are  not 
wholly  favourable  to  intellectual  creation,  or  to  tho  variety  and 
interest  of  life.  I  will  try  to  explain  my  meaning  by  desciibing 
the  impression  which  stamps  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  stranger 
who  travels  westward  by  railway  from  New  York  to  Oregon. 
In  Ohio  he  sees  communities  which  eighty  years  ago  wore  chistera 
of  loghuts  among  forests,  and  which  are  now  cities  better  sup- 
plied with  all  the  appliances  of  refined  and  even  luximous  life 
than  were  Philadolpliia  and  New  York  in  those  days.  In  Illinois 
he  sees  communities  which  were  in  1848  what  Ohio  was  in  1808. 
In  the  Territories  of  Dakota  and  Wnshirigton  ho  sees  settlements 
just  emerging  from  a  rudeness  like  that  of  primitive  Ohio  or 
Illinois,  and  reflects  that  such  as  Ohio  is  now,  such  as  Illinois  is 
faat  becoming,  such  in  some  twenty  years  more  will  Dakota  and 
Washington  have  become,  tho  process  of  development  moving,  by 
the  help  of  science,  with  an  always  accelerated  speed.  "  If  I  return 
this  way  thirty  years  hence,"  he  thinks,  "  I  shall  see,  exce]>t  in 
some  few  tracts  which  nature  has  condemned  to  sterility,  nothing 
but  civilization,  a  highly  developed  form  of  civilization,  stretch- 
ing from  the  one  ocean  to  the  other ;  the  busy,  eager,  well- 
ordered  life  of  the  Hudson  will  be  the  life  of  thusc  who  dwell 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone,  or  who  look  up  to  the  snows 
of  Mount  Shasta  from  the  valleys  of  Califomia."  The  Far  West 
has  hitherto  been  to  Americans  of  the  Atlantic  States  the  land 
of  freedom  and  adventure  and  mystery,  the  land  whose  forests 
and  prairies,  vnih  trappers  pursuing  the  wild   creatures,  and 
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Indians  threading  in  their  canoes  the  maze  of  lakes^  have  touch 
their  imagination  and  supplied  a  l)iii:kground  of  romance  to  th 
prosaic  conditions  which  surround  thuir  own  lives.  All  this  will 
have  vanished  ;  and  as  the  world  has  by  slow  steps  lost  all  its 
mystery  since  the  voyage  of  ColumV>U8,  so  Amcrii.*  will  from 
end  to  end  bo  to  the  Americans  even  as  lilngland  is  to  the  Eng- 
lish. What  now  background  of  romance  will  be  discovered  t 
Where  will  the  American  imagination  of  the  future  seek  its 
materials  when  it  desires  to  escape  from  dramas  of  domestic  life  I 
Where  will  bold  spirits  find  a  field  in  which  to  relieve  their 
energies  when  the  Western  world  of  adventure  is  no  moref 
As  in  our  ^lobe  bo  in  the  North  American  continent,  there  wiU 
be  something  to  regret  when  all  is  known  and  the  waters  of 
civilization  have  covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

Ho  who  turns  away  from  a  survey  of  the  government  an 
society  of  the  United  States  and  tries  to  estimate  the  place  the 
hold  in  the  history  of  the  world's  progress  cannot  repress  a  elig 
sense  of  disappointment  when  he  conipares  what  he  has  observ 
and  studied  with  that  which  idealists  have  hoped  for,  and  irhi 
Americana  have  desired  to  create.     "1  have  seen,**  ho  says, 
latest  experiment  which  mankind  have  tried,  and  the  last  whi 
they  can  ever  hope  to  try  under  equally  favouring   conditio 
A  race  of  unequallwl  energy  and  unsurpassed  variety  of   gifts, 
race  apt  for  conquest  and  fur  the  arts  of  peace,  which  has  cove 
the  world  with  the  triumphs  of  its  sword,  and  planted  its  la 
in  a  hundred  islands  of  the  sea,  sent  the  choicest  of  its  chil 
to  a  new  land,  rich  with  the  bounties  of  nature,  bidding  the: 
increase  and  multiply,  with  no  enemies  to  fear  from   Euro 
and  few  of  those  evils  to  eradicalo  which  Europe  inherits  fro 
its  feudal  i>ast.     They  have  raidtiplied  till  the  sapling  of  t 
centuries  aj;o  overtops  the  parent  tnuik ;  they  have  drawTi  fi 
their  continent  a  wealth  which  no  one  dreamed  of,  they  ha 
kept  themselves  aloof  from  Old  World  strife,  and  have  no  foe 
the  world  to  fear;    they  have  destroyed,   after  a  tremendous 
struggle,  the  one  root  of  evil  which   the  mother  country  in  an 
unhappy  hoiu*  planted  among  tliem.     And  yet  the  government 
and  institutions,  as  well  as  the  industrial  civilization  of  Ajneri 
are  far  removed  from  that  ideal  commonwealth  which  Euro 
philosophers  imagined,  and  Americans  expected  to  create" 
feeling  expressed  in  these  M-ords,  so  often  heard  from  Euro- 
travellers,  is  natural  to  a  European,  who  is  struck  by  tho  abseti 
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from  Araorica  of  many  of  those  springs  of  trouble  to  which  he 
hiia  been  wont  to  uscrilMj  the  ilia  of  Europe.  But  it  is  only  the 
utterance  of  the  ever-fresh  surprise  of  mankind  at  the  discovery 
of  their  own  weaknesses  and  shorleomings.  Why  shoidd  either 
philosophers  in  Europe,  or  practical  men  in  America  have  ex- 
pected human  naturo  to  change  when  it  crossed  the  ocean  Y  when 
history  could  have  told  them  of  many  ideals  not  less  high  and 
hopes  not  less  confident  than  those  that  were  fonned  for  America, 
which  have  been  Bwallowod  up  in  night.  The  vi.sion  of  a  golden 
age  has  often  shimmered  far  otf  before  the  mind  of  men  when 
they  have  passed  through  some  great  crisis,  or  climbed  to 
some  specular  mount  of  faith,  as  before  the  traveller  when  he  hoa! 
reached  the  highest  pastiu-os  of  the  Jura,  the  lino  of  Alpine 
snows  stands  up  and  glitters  with  celestial  light  Such  a  vision 
seen  by  heathen  antiquity  still  charms  us  in  that  famous  poem 
of  Virgil's  whifh  was  long  believed  to  embody  an  inspire<l 
prophecy :  such  another  rejoiced  the  souls  of  pious  men  in  the 
days  of  Constantine,  when  the  Chi-istian  Church,  triumphant 
over  her  enemies,  seemed  about  to  realize  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
upon  earth.  Such  a  one  reapi>eared  to  the  religious  reformers  ol 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  conceived  that  when  they  hud  purged] 
Christianity  of  its  corrupt  accretions,  the  world  would  be  agaiaj 
filled  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  men  order  their  lives  accoi-ding' 
to  His  law.  And  such  a  vision  transported  men  just  a  century 
ago,  when  it  was  not  uimatiuully  believed  that  in  breaking  the 
fetters  by  which  religious  and  secular  tyranny  had  bound  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men,  and  in  proclaiming  the  principle  that 
government  8])mng  from  the  consent  of  all,  and  must  be  directed 
to  their  good,  enough  had  been  done  to  enable  the  natural  virtues 
of  mankind  to  secure  the  [>eace  and  happirictis  of  nations.  Since 
1789  many  things  have  hapi>oned,  and  men  have  become  less 
inclined  to  set  their  hopes  upon  jioHtical  reforms.  Those  who 
still  ex]>ect  u  general  amelioration  of  the  world  from  sudden 
changes  look  to  an  industrial  and  not  a  political  revolution, 
or  seek  in  th«ir  imiKitience  to  destroy  all  tRat  now  exist^s,  fancy- 
ing that  from  chaos  something  better  may  emerge.  In  Europe, 
whose  thinkers  have  seldom  been  in  a  less  cheerful  mood  than 
they  are  to-day,  there  are  many  who  seem  to  have  lost  the  old 
faith  in  progress;  many  who  feel  when  they  recall  the  experi- 
ences of  {.he  long  pilgrimage  of  mankind^  that  the  monntiiing: 
which  stand  so  beautiful  in  the  blue  of  distance,  touched  here 
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by  flivshoH  of  sunlight  and  thoro  by  shadows  of  the  clouds  will 
when  one  comes  to  traverse  them  be  no  Delectable  Moutitains, 
but  scarred  by  storms  and  seamed  by  torrents^  with  wastes  of 
stone  above,  and  marshes  stagnating  in  the  valleys.  Yet  there 
are  others  whose  review  of  that  pilgrimage  convinces  them  that 
though  the  ascent  of  man  may  be  slow  it  is  also  sure  ;  that  if  we 
compare  each  age  with  those  which  preceded  it  we  iind  that  the 
ground  which  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  lost  is  ultinmtoly 
recovered,  we  soe  human  nature  growing  gra<lu.illy  more  refined, 
institutions  better  fitted  to  secure  justice,  the  opportunities  and 
capacities  for  happiness  larger  and  more  varied,  so  that  the  error 
of  those  who  formed  ideals  never  yet  attained  lay  only  in  their 
forgetting  how  much  time  and  effort  and  jM,tiencc  mider  repeated 
disti|>poiutuiont  uuist  go  to  that  attainment. 

This  less  sombre  type  of  thought  is  more  common  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  for  the  people  not  only  feel  in 
their  veins  the  pulse  of  youthful  strength,  but  remember  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  they  have  vanquished,  and  see  that  they 
have  already  acbieve^l  many  things  which  the  Old  World  has  longed 
for  in  vain.  And  by  so  nuich  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ai*e  more  hopeful,  by  that  much  are  they  more  healthy.  They 
do  not,  like  their  forefathers,  expect  to  attain  their  ideiUa  either 
easily  or  soon ;  but  they  sivy  that  they  will  continue  to  strive 
towards  them,  and  they  say  it  with  a  note  of  confidence  in  the 
voice  which  rings  in  the  ear  of  the  European  visitor,  and  fiU» 
him  with  something  of  their  own  hopefubiess.  America  has  still 
a  long  vista  of  years  stretching  before  her  in  which  she  will 
enjoy  conditions  far  more  auspicious  than  England  can  count 
upon.  And  that  America  imirks  the  highest  level,  not  only  of 
material  well-being,  but  of  iutelligeuce  and  happiness,  which  the 
race  has  yet  attiiined,  M-ill  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  look 
not  at  the  favoured  few  for  whose  benefit  the  world  seems  hitherto 
to  have  framed  its  instiuilions,  but  at  the  whole  body  of  th< 
people. 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  LXI 

KXPtAKATION*    (nV   MB.    O.    BRADFORD)   OP  TITS  NOMI>*ATIKO  MACHINERT 
AND   ITS  PROCBDtniE   IN  THB  BTATE   OP   MASBACHUBETTB  ' 


1.  Ward  and  City  CommiUeet, — The  city  in  (Uvided  into  wania  by  act  of  tlio 
city  council  prescribed  by  the  legislature  (number  of  wvdfl  in  tho  city  of 
Boston,  twenty-fire).  Each  WAid  in  its  primary  mcettngi  appoints  a.  ward 
committee  of  five  for  the  party  :  that  is,  the  Bepublican  primary  ap[MjinU  a 
Republican,  und  the  Democratic  primary  a  Democratic  comniitt«tt  with  vary- 
ing number  of  memborB.  This  committee  attends  to  the  details  of  eleetione, 
such  oa  printing  and  distributing  notices  and  posters,  and  also  ballots,  can* 
T&aaing  votera,  collecting  and  disbursing  money,  etc.  The  ward  primaries 
nominate  candidates  for  the  common  council  of  the  city  {couui'^tingof  tteventy- 
t¥ro  members),  who  aro  elected  iu  and  must  be  residents  of  the  ward.  The 
several  ward  committees  constituttj  the  city  committee,  whirh  ffl  thus  a  large 
body  (practically  a  convention),  and  represents  all  the  wards.  The  city  com- 
mittee chooses  from  its  members  a  president,  secretary,  ami  treasurer,  and 
each  waxd  committee  chooses  one  of  its  members  as  a  mermber  of  a  general 
executive  committee,  one  for  a  general  finance  committee,  and  one  for  a 
general  printing  committee.  The  city  committee  formerly,  acting  ss  a  con- 
vention, nominated  the  party  candidates  for  the  elective  offices,  which  are  now 
the  mayor,  the  aldermen  (twelve  uhosen  at  large  over  the  city),  the  members 
of  the  school  committee,  aud  the  street  commissiontrs.  The  Democratio  city 
committee  does  this  still  ;  but  much  duwatis faction  wu  caused  among  tlie 
Republicans  by  the  fact  that  wards  which  had  but  very  few  Kepublican  votera 
hod  au  et^ual  share  of  {tower  iu  the  city  committee,  and  therefore  in  making 
nominations.  (It  will  l)e  seen  that  in  organising  the  national  convention  a 
similar  diUiculty  has  been  encountered. )  The  Rfpublican  city  coiumittee  hut 
therefore  ceased  to  make  nominations,  but  calls  upon  the  wnrd^  to  send  dele- 
gates, in  proportion  to  their  Republican  vote,  to  a  geuL<ral  cuuventiou  for  tho 
nomination  of  candidates.  The  party  lines  aro,  however,  ver)-  loosely  drawn, 
especially  in  cities  ontdde  of  Boston,  and  anybody  may  nomiuato  candidates 
with  chance  of  success  proi»ortional  to  his  efforts, 
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la  the  towiiii  u  apart  from  the  ottifls,  the  poople.  in  primar?  of  each  puty, 
elect  a  town  committee  which  corresponds  to  the  wftrd  committeea  of  the  citr. 
The  town  and  city  committe««  call  the  primaries  whicK  elect  their  sncoeMOKi ; 
and  thus  the  system  h  kept  alive.  The  city  committee  may  by  rotB  modify 
the  structure,  mode  of  election  and  fanctions,  both  of  itaclf  and  of  the  ward 
committees,  but  in  the  town  this  power  lies  with  the  caucus  or  primary.  Tha 
abf»vti  account  applies  to  the  city  of  Boston,  but  the  principles  are  subatsn- 
tialiy  the  samo  throughout  the  otties  of  MiMacbusetts,  the  main  diflerenoe 
being  in  thoroughness  of  organization. 

2.  Cowdy. — The  county  is  much  leaa  im[>ortant  in  New  EngUnd  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  There  are  to  be  dioeen,  however,  county  com- 
missioners (three  in  number,  one  retiring  each  year,  having  charge  of  roads, 
jails,  houses  of  correction,  rcgiitry  of  deeds,  and,  in  jtart,  of  the  coartj), 
county  treasurer,  registrar  of  deeds,  registrar  of  probate,  district  attorney,  and 
sheriff.  These  candidates  are  nominated  by  party  conrentions  of  the  county, 
called  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  last  county  convention.  The  dale^tea  an 
selected  by  ward  and  town  primaries  at  the  same  time  with  other  deli^taa, 

S.  Stale. — First  hA  to  representatives  to  State  legislature,  240  in  number. 
The  State  \a  districted  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  proportion  to  population.  If  a 
ward  of  a  city,  or  a  ningle  town,  is  entitled  to  a  representative,  the  party  can- 
didate is  nominated  in  the  primary,  and  must  be  by  the  Constitution  (of 
State)  a  resident  in  tho  district.  If  two  or  more  towns,  or  two  or  more  ward* 
send  a  representative  in  common,  the  camlidate  is  nominated  in  cities  l>y  a 
joint  caucus  of  the  wards  interested  called  by  the  ward  and  city  committee, 
and  in  the  towna  by  a  convention  called  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  pro. 
viooB  convention.  Tlie  tendency  in  such  cases  is  that  each  of  these  town« 
or  wards  ali&ll  have  the  privilege  of  making  nomination  in  turn  of  one  of  its 
residents. 

Aa  regards  senators  the  State  ia  divided  into  forty  districta.  The  district 
oonvontion  to  nominate  candidates  is  called  by  a  committee  elected  by  the 
preceding  convention,  and  consists  of  delegates  elected  by  ward  and  town 
primaries  at  the  aamo  time  with  those  for  State,  county,  and  councillor  conven- 
tions. Each  senatorial  district  couvontion  elects  one  member  of  the  State 
central  committee. 

The  convention  for  nominating  members  of  the  governor's  oooncil  (e^] 
in  number)  also  appoints  a  committee  to  call  the  next  convention. 

l^e  State  convention  consists  of  delegntea  from  ward  and  town  primaries 
in  proportion  to  their  party  votes  at  last  elections,  and  ia  suntmonc<l  by  the 
State  central  committee,  consistiu>;  of  forty  members,  elected  in  October  by 
senatorial  convention,  and  taking  oifice  on  Ist  January.  The  State  committM 
organises  by  choice  of  chairman,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  executive  committee, 
who  oversee  the  whole  State  campaign.  The  StAte  convention  nominatai 
the  party  candidates  for  governor,  lieutenant 'governor,  secretary  of  stata, 
treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general. 

4.  National. — First,  representatives  to  Congreas.  BJaasachuaetts  is  en- 
titled to  twelve,  and  is  ilividod  into  twelve  districts.    The  convention  is 
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each  district  to  nominate  party  candidate*  is  called  erery  two  years  by  a  com- 
mittee elected  by  the  la^t  conveutioa.  The  delegatefl  from  wartis  and 
primaries  are  elected  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  dolegatea.  Aa  United 
Statea  senators  uro  chosen  by  the  State  logiHlaturea,  do  nominating  convention 
ifi  needed.  Next  are  to  be  chosen,  every  four  years,  de1egat«a  to  the  National 
convention, — that  is,  under  present  party  cu»toma,  two  for  each  senntor  aud 
repreaeuiative  of  the  State  in  Congress.  For  Massachasetts,  therefore,  at  tlto 
present  time,  twenty-eight  The  delegates  corresponding  to  the  represcnta* 
tive  diatricta  are  nominated  by  a  convention  in  each  district  colled  in  the 
spi>ng  hy  the  latne  Mtrnmittee  which  calls  the  congressional  representative 
nominating  convention  in  the  autumn.  The  deltrgatea  corre-s ponding  to 
senators  are  chosen  at  a  general  convention  in  the  spring,  called  by  the  State 
central  committee  from  wards  and  primaries,  as  always  ;  and  the  twenty- 
eight  delegates  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  convention  choose  the  State 
members  of  the  National  committee. 

Tlie  National  cunvoutiou  for  nominating  {jarty  candidates  for  Prenident  is 
called  by  a  National  committee,  elected  one  member  by  the  delegates  of  each 
State  at  the  lost  National  convention.  The  National  convention  (and  this  is 
true  in  gensral  of  all  conventions)  may  make  rules  for  ita  own  procedure  and 
election — as,  for  example,  that  all  State  delegates  ahall  be  chosen  at  large 
instead  of  by  districts.  At  the  lust  National  convention  it  was  complained 
that  the  delegates  from  the  Southern  States,  which  Imd  scarcely  any  Repub- 
liron  vote,  had  joat  as  much  power  in  making  the  nomination  oa  any 
Northern  State.  The  National  convention  therefore  instructed  the  National 
committee  to  report  a  plan  for  adjusting  this  difficulty,  which  the  latter  ore 
now  at  work  u[>ou.  The  National  committee  manage  the  party  campaign, 
Bending  money  and  speakers  to  the  weaker  Status,  iaaae  documents*  collect 
subscriptions,  and  dispense  general  advice. 
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A   NKWSPAl'ER   ACCOUNT  OP  THE  BEFUnLIOAM   NATIONAL  KOMIXATINO 
CONVENTION   OF    1884  ' 


*'  As  early  as  10  o'clock  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  convention  most  of  the 
seats  were  filled,  and  by  11,  every  inch  of  standing  room,  so  far  ok  any  was 
allowed  to  be  occupied,  was  taken.  The  windows  wore  also  filled,  and  men 
fastened  themselves  on  the  timbers  that  are  so  numerous  and  so  unomamental 
along  the  itides  of  the  f>tructuru.  It  was  a  tumultuous  crowd,  but  a  very 
good-natured  one,  and  thu  noise  of  conversation  when  the  Chairman  atmck 
his  gavel  for  order  was  like  the  low  roar  of  the  sea. 

"  Now  a  man  of  God,  with  a  bald  head,  calls  the  Deity  down  into  the 
mel^  and  bids  him  make  the  candidate  the  right  one  and  induce  the  people 
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«p  of  Uk  imdmigaKm  of 
"A  fin  BJ^knvbMa  keH4  4np«kik  KovTctk  k 

AU  |KtManbW7^t>t^*fcB«feUfat«f  tkMfcm 

thrir  ■miiiliii  iliaiiwiB  «•  mb  «r  Infth;  fcr  TiTjibwiBl  a_ 

lad  ^  pnoMB  k  aot  calj  trfk—  Jmt  it  t,um%X\f  Jbemm  that  t^ 
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sabsoqueDt  ballot  In  tbo  final  one  wc  vtrUl  find  the  coloured  man  mountiog 
upon  tho  t'liair  and  iloliverlng  the  rote  of  the  District  of  Columbia^  to  wit,  two 
votes,  'solid  for  Blaine.'  Then  up  jumjis  FhidIc  Conger,  challenges  the 
ooant,  demands  the  poll,  and  geta  tt  witb  round  alter  round  of  cheers,  and 

Irolley  after  volley  of  laughter. 
"At  lost  the  whisper  of  reckoning  the  totals  absorb*  the  convention  and 
the  inultitudo.  With  a  mighty  shriek  of  triumph  the  Blaine  cohorts  are  on 
|ho  chairs,  yelling  and  shouting  ;  lings  are  wnviug,  thoosamhi  of  infernal  littlu 
irhiitlee  are  making  tlio  air  hideous,  idiots  ore  waving  open  umhrcUus,  and  at 
Che  top  of  tho  din  the  band  snorts  out  something  which  is  quickly  drowned. 
The  Arthur  men  are  not  cast  down.  They  have  ho|>e  left — and  uutbing  more. 
Bluiue  has  Z'ii^  and  the  rreaident  only  278* — hut  that  gap  may  be  closed. 

**  A  second  ballot  is  ordered,  and  ia  begun  whilu  the  auditorium  is  full  of 
disorder,  which  is  destined  not  to  subside,  hut  to  grow  worse  and  worse  until 
paudemouium  is  loose.  Every  change  of  importance  is  in  Blaine's  favour,  and 
the  yelling  and  whietling  and  all  tbo  noises  known  to  lunacy  and  wicked  joy 
become  chronic.  Blaino  has  ascended  to  840  and  tho  President  loiters  in  tho 
distance  with  only  27Q.  The  outbreak  that  followed  the  first  ballot  is 
repeated  and  intensified.  Men  become  luoukeya  and  maniacs  with  hope  and 
fear,  and  the  rushing  to  and  fro,  the  whispering  with  mouths  at  delegates' 
cars,  the  clatter  and  shouting  and  shrieking  are  intolerable.  No  other  can* 
didatc  has  become  so  dangerous.  The  contest  is  still  between  the  President 
and  Blaiuo  of  Maine.  A  third  ballot  is  ordered.  With  dilBculty  and  only 
moderate  success  the  Chair  obtains  order  and  the  call  of  States  is  procoeded 
with,  while  the  excitement  grows  more  and  more  keen. 

"  It  is  felt  that  on  this  ballot  Arthur  must  recede  to  make  room  for  the 
favourite  of  the  cumbluatiou,  if  couibinatiuu  has  indeed  been  made.  There 
are  excited  and  hurried  conaultatioiis  among  Blaine's  young  brigadiers — and  a 
fine  lot  of  active  fellows  he  has  on  tho  tloor — while  there  is  collusion  and  con- 
sultation between  such  representatives  of  bc/les  Uf-lrea  as  G.  W.  C.  and.  Lu, 
whose  liand  C.  takes  with  uo  api>arent  cousciousness  that  it  is  ungloved  and 
block.  S.  B.  D.  loses  his  temper,  gesticulates,  threatens,  bullies,  rushes 
around  like  an  angry  steer,  defies  Cliaii*  and  sergeant  and  mace  and  the  Lord 
himself,  if  necessary,  to  rescue  his  friend  from  tho  ruin  rapidly  approaching. 
The  scene  is  one  of  intrigue,  bargaining,  and  purchasing.  It  is  everywhere 
mouth  to  ear,  with  siguificant  nods  or  shakes  ;  here  a  pole  group  hoarsely 
discusses  their  chances,  there  tho  aged  H.  is  whii-periug  to  a  frowsy  Sens- 
gambian,  while  mingliug  everywhere  are  whites,  blacks,  browns,  and  cinna- 
mons, as  happy  in  each  uther'd  cumpanionship  as  young  bears  iu  cages  at  a  men- 
agerie. The  gavel  rape,  raps,  raps,  taps.  As  well  beat  tbo  air  with  a  feather. 
Until  tho  bargauis  arc  made  and  the  treaty  completed  there  can  be  no  progress. 
At  last  the  bsllot  is  announced  ;  Blaine,  37£;  Arthur.  274.  No  dark  horse  ; 
no  third.     The  plume  is  waving  on  high  and  the  Artlmriaii  reign  is  over. 

"Then  a  scene  discreditable  and  all  but  violent  ensues.    The  field  is  up 
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agsiiut  the  faToarite.  If  a  rccoaa  can  be  had  inch  combinations  msr  he 
u  will  down  the  Knight,  and  it  u  *  matter  of  indiffezvnc*  who  is  taken  np^' 
Away  with  them  aU.  Only  slay  the  man  that  the  maaaes  of  the  Hepablicu 
party  hare  In  three  ■nooeanre  conrentions  uoght  to  nomiiutfl — for  good  or 
ill ;  who  hu  had  no  patronage,  no  organization,  no  claima  except  snch  aa 
grmt  peraonality  arouse,  and  who  ia  at  lut  apparently  within  eaay  n-arh,  but 
•till  desperately  distant  from  the  greatest  rictory  a  Bcpublican  can  achiere — 
the  nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States.  7or  half  an  hour  all  the 
spirits  of  noiac,  anger,  disdain,  frenzy,  despair,  arc  let  loose. 

''When  the  storm  is  raging  at  its  height,  the  Chair  paralyud,  the  tJktia- 
tands  of  gaesti  screaming,  yelling,  no  delegation  seated,  most  of  the  people 
mounted  on  their  chairs,  and  all  vociferous ;  when  all  the  resources  of  Uie 
machinery  of  the  convention  have  been  utterly  exhaasted,  and  nothing 
remains  in  belialf  of  peace  or  tranquillity,  the  smooth,  Viodly  Csce  and  stal- 
wart form  of  Stephen  R.  Klkina,  Blaine's  confidential  manager,  is  seen  over 
the  edge  of  the  platform.  He  waves  a  small,  well-shaped  hand  gently  for  a 
moment,  and  lo !  as  if  Canute  had  found  the  sea  obedient,  the  Bl&ine  men 
drop  into  their  seats,  wipe  their  brows  and  pulT  out  tlieir  short  breath  to  make 
room  for  easy  breathing.  The  stonn  is  over.  11. ,  acting  with  great  tact  for 
Blaine,  acts  on  ETkins'  diplomatic  suggestion,  and,  with  a.  brief  and  clesr 
speech  with  a  cheer  in  its  final  phrase,  advises  Blaine's  fiiieods  to  waive  all 
tochnicalitiea,  let  the  roll  of  States  he  called  ou  the  motion  t4>  take  a  receaa, 
'  and,'  he  cried,  with  ascending  pitch  and  swelling  tone,  rich  with  tlie  senie  of 
victory  already  achieved,  'and  vote  it  down  ! ' 

"  Vote  it  down  they  did,  and  in  a  trice,  while  the  field  remains  demor- 
alized, without  generals  or  following,  the  third  ballot  is  taken.  The  day  ia 
won.  The  stampede  begins.  The  Logan  column  precipitates  a  full  mn  into 
the  Blftinc  camp.  In  another  half  hour  the  whole  multitude  is  crazy  with 
rapture,  fur  the  multitude  was  for  Blaine,  honestly  and  loyally  all  the  time, 
and  the  scene  which  follows  the  formal  declaration  of  hii  nomination  with 
620  votes  was  one  of  sheer  ecstasy.  Transparendes,  one  with  a  great  rooster 
from  KanKAA,  were  paradeil  up  and  down  the  aisles.  A  great  black  eAgle  is 
borne  up  and  down,  and  the  rooster  and  the  eagle  have  a  crow  together  when 
they  meet  in  the  ninroh,  while  all  the  time  the  air  is  full  of  shouting  and  the 
blatant  band  adds  to  the  confhslon,  for  that  shouting  maas  would  drown  the 
howl  of  a  foreet     The  ebb  comes  ;  adjournment  is  taken  until  oveninj^ 

'*0n  reassembling  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Logan  for  second  plaoe  on 
the  ticket  is  fouod  to  bo  a  foregone  conclusion.  A  great  many  very  bad 
Rjieechos  are  made,  and  there  is  a  shy  and  pensive  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Hissachusctts  and  New  York  to  intimate  that  for  one  day  they  have  rca 
had  to  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  diet ;  and  if  the  courcntion  of 
great  party  of  purity,  progress,  piety,  principle,  probity,  property,  etc,  w. 
at  least  give  them  a  Vice-President  who  would  be  a  little  leas  objectiona 
than  the  President  it  had  nominated  they  would  be  vr^ry  much  obligotl  for 
llio  small  favour.  With  fan  covering  one  eye  and  an  eyeglass  on  the  other, 
the  dilettanti  minority  archly  but  sadly  hiuCs  that  Gredham  or  Lincoln  would 
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Bait  her  better.  But  tiie  party  of  the  people,  the  party  of  poTsrty,  tUo  party 
of  pluck,  the  party  of  pAtriotifitn,  the  ]iarty  of  philAnthropy,  the  party  of 
pensions,  the  [tarty  in  which  the  peasant  is  the  peer  of  the  prince — delighU 
in  auubbtug  the  ph&riiiaic  xniuority.  When  Mr.  C.  states  pensively  that 
Now  York  wants  time  to  make  up  her  mind  and  count  up  her  votoSf  a  dclo- 
ga(a  calls  out.  '  Let  ht-r  go  home,'  and  nobody  offers  bi-r  any  serious  objection. 
Slie  conntji  it  up  in  due  time  ;  &nd,  although  with  the  solitary  exception  of  a 
merely  capricious  vote  for  Fairchild,  every  other  State  and  every  Terri- 
tory in  the  United  States  has  cast  its  solid  ballot  for  Black  Jack,  who  will 
put  into  the  oampaign  a  terrific  roar.  New  York  bos  tlic  impcrtincnco  to  drop 
her  oonrtesy  in  mode  deference,  draw  her  ample  skirts  aside  and  go  out  of  the 
convention,  leaving  her  complirut'iits,  to  a  slight  extent,  lor  Greaham  and 
Lincoln.  Then  the  nomination  of  Logan  gooe  through  with  a  whoop,  and 
the  work  is  done. 


**  *  XiOrd  !  What  fools  those  mortals  be.'  Vet  Puck  was  never  at  a  political 
convention.  Is  there  somclhing  in  the  atmosphero  of  such  a  place  that  robs 
reason  of  her  faculty  and  transforms  humans  into  some  other  spedos  T 

"  Ijook  at  that  man  who  haA  taken  of  bU  coat  on  the  announcf'ment  of  the 
ballot  nominating  Blaine.  He  is  standing  in  the  very  blaze  of  the  hot  after- 
noon sun  streaming  through  the  windows.  He  has  tied  a  red  silk  handker- 
chief around  the  top  of  his  umbrella  and  secured  hia  hand  to  the  handle  i  and 
there  be  is,  waving  the  ridiculous  and  meaningless  combination  with  all  the 
muscular  power  he  possesses.  He  never  exercised  half  as  much  energy  in 
any  useful  cause.  That  woman  lias  fastene<l  her  blue  veil  on  the  top  of  her 
husband's  walking-stick,  and,  having  mounted  her  chair,  is  bobbing  it  up  in 
air  and  bringing  it  down  spindly,  and  doing  this  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
without  consciousness  of  its  absurdity,  although  it  may  not  be  clear  to  her 
that  she  is  thus  promoting  the  election  of  James  G.  Blaine,  for  she  evidently 
forgets  that  all  women  are  in  the  condition  of  the  Territories  who  were  so 
enthusiastic  for  Blaine  four  years  ago,  and  had  their  young  zeal  snubbed  by 
the  sarcastic  Roscoo  [Conkling],  who  reminded  them  that  *  They  have  no 
votes.'  The  woman  near  by,  who  is  old  enough  to  know  better,  is  Binging 
the  *  Sweet  by  and  by,*  and  alternating  it  with  'Jerusalem's  my  happy 
home.'  The  boy  ia  pounding  the  floor  vrith  o  piece  of  scantling  he  has 
broken  off  a  .partition.  The  other  boy  has  a  bird  whistle,  and  is  running 
opposition  to  the  steum  tugs  that  seem  to  have  heard  Blaine  is  nominated, 
and  seem  to  know  that  Lognn  is  going  to  be,  and,  recogniricg  kiudred 
accomplishments,  hove  already  begun  the  cclcbrntion. 

"  Those  iiiun  are  tearing  down  the  state  shields,  and  are  going  to  fasten 
them  on  their  swelling  bosom  and  march  up  and  down  the  aisles  ;  there  they 
go.  TIio«e  men  ar«  engaged  on  a  wagor  to  see  how  high  they  can  throw  their 
hats.  That  young  lady  is  crying  real  tears  becauso  Blaine  is  nomiuaiud,  and 
for  her  sweet  Vif^  she  does  not  know  what  interest  she  has  in  the  uoiniuution, 
anyhow.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  non-voters  that  constitute  the  muscle 
and  sinew  of  the  campaign  racketry— a  word  made  iDdiapeoaable  by  political 
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conventious.  All  thtiliiue  that  we  hare  beeu  obsenring  these  trifles  10,000 
eARo  peraoDH  have  been  continnously  howling.'  shrieking,  singing,  Biiorting, 
clapping  their  hands,  stamping  their  feet,  waving  their  hat<i,  waving  th^ir 
bonnets  by  their  long  strings,  dancing  in  the  irrefniUr,  accented  way  peculiv 
to  UTAges  tad  semiciriUzed  commnnitics,  and  thry  appwr  to  tUinlc  tlut  all 
this  is  a  demonfitration  in  support  of  our  free  institutions.  Now  u  few  tbotmnd 
{iiM>plft  cry  'Sdown,  adowii!'  which  undoubtedly  means  *8it  down,*  but  that 
only  makes  the  rest  crazier.  The  hoot  goes  up  lu  pitch,  thickens  in  Toloxne, 
and  the  bmlliar  tiger  is  introduced.  The  '  hi,  hi  I '  which  is  cxa«perating  in 
the  extreme  except  to  devotees  of  Wagner,  who  naturally  admire  irre^lar 
musical  forms,  is  also  introduced,  and  is  taken  up  and  repeated  like  small 
chain-lightning  from  east  to  west  on  a  summer  evening.  Here  is  a  man  who 
canuot  '  Hi,  hi  I'  So  ha  forma  his  lips  into  an  O,  and  utterv  a  monotone 
*  Coo,  coo,*  OS  if  he  thinks  ho  is  a  mechanical  cuckoo  in  a  Swias  clock.  Therv 
are  at  least  a  hundred  dismal  black  umbrellas  open  and  waving  ;  yet  we  are 
under  roof^  and  there  is  not  a  drop  of  rain.  One  umbrella  has  just  tamed 
inside  out  and  performed  hari-kari  upon  its  own  poor  ribs,  instead  of,  for 
justice's  sake,  upon  those  of  its  proprietor.  The  fat  woman  has  lifted  the 
little  girl  on  the  shoulders  of  a  sUm  3'oung  man,  and  the  child  has  put  her 
bands  together,  and  is  saying,  in  a  high,  shrill  key,  '  God  bless  James  G. 
Blaine ;  Qod  bleea  James  G.  Blaine,'  and  we  all  wonder  what  for. 

**  Now  a  floral  helmet,  with  a  beautiful  snowy  plume  of  the  finest  imported 
horse-liair,  is  produced  at  the  Chairman's  deak,  and  the  whole  hoiue 
simply  wild.     It  is  a  ha]ipy  thought,  that  it  is. 

"  Now  the  din  haa  grown  perfectly  infernal,  just  because  somebody 
to  stop  it ;  and  Good  gracious,  sir,  will  you  kindly  omit  to  knock  a  fellow's 
head  off  with  your  boot-jack  ?  That's  what  he  brought  to  support  our  fne 
inatitutlonfl.  Ho  was  'shinin'  'em  up'  out  in  the  street,  and  hu  climbed  in 
through  a  window,  and  is  now  waving  that  deadly  weapon  over  his  head  as  if 
it  wore  the  banner  Excelsior  carried  up  the  Alps.  All  this  racketrj*  lias  been 
going  by  the  watch  for  seven  minutes,  for  a  week  by  gue'a  lacerated  can  ;  and 
all  beoauae  Jamca  G.  Blaine  is  nominated  for  President  At  thia  momant 
there  is  not  the  sUghteot  indication  that  it  will  ever  stop. 

"  But  it  is  nothing  to  the  racket  tliere  will  be  all  over  the  United  St&lM 
before  he  is  elected  President. 


COMMlXXa  OS  THE   OOWTKNTIOII 

*'  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  campaign  for  President  is  the  elTort  of 
the  otUce-hoIding  clement  to  secure  delegateo.  As  first  -shown  in  this  paper, 
more  than  100  holders  of  Federal  positions  front  the  Southern  States  alone 
appear  in  convention,  all  for  Arthur.  The  majority  of  the  non-otfice- holding 
delegstes  from  the  same  States  are  selected  only  by  sufferance  of  the  former 
who  are  the  leaders  and  bosses  of  Republican  politics.     The  iniiuence  of  office- 
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holding  appMiB  strong  in  the  AdministratioD's  b«biilf  in  the  North  also, 
und  it  may  safely  be  said  that  but  for  this  agency,  directly  and  indirectly, 
200  of  the  276  recorded  for  Mr.  Arthur  on  the  fint  ballot  woald  have  been 
added  to  the  coIuidds  of  other  candidatJU. 

'*  The  ioimediato  advisera  of  the  President  were  not  idle  either.  The 
work  of  Air.  SeeroUry  Chaudlvr  kIiowb  up  well  in  New  Hani|>shire,  the  sole 
Republican  State  giring  Arthnr  &  majority  of  her  -votes  yesterday.  Mr.  Com* 
iiiissiouer  Evans  did  his  best  in  Kentucky.  Assistant  Postmaster*Genenil 
Hatton  worked  bard  though  fniitlesely  in  Iowa.  PostioaitCT  -  General 
Greaham  himself  was  alert  and  early  in  Indiana,  where,  by  smart  tactics,  ten 
Arthor  delegate*  wen  aecared.  despite  an  absence  of  popular  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  President's  nomination. 

"The  reformers,  indeptindenU,  and  conservativeB  of  New  England  and 
Now  York  rally  about  Edmunda.  They  gather  some  delegates  for  him, 
achiere  a  strategic  victory  at  Utioa,  and  then  attack  Mr.  Blaine's  reputation 
with  an  old  charge.  The  son  of  never-satisfied  Ohio  plans  a  shrewd  and  not 
over-frank  uud  creditablo  campaign,  the  while  proclaiming  himself  not  a 
candidate,  managing  at  length  to  secure  a  baro  m^ority  of  the  delegates 
from  his  State. 

"The  various  forces  arrive  at  Chicago.  It  is  tiuon  discovered  that  the 
newB  wu  had  received  of  Blaine's  great  strength  wilh  the  Republican  people, 
wherever  there  arc  Bepnblic&n  m^oritiea,  was  trustworthy.  Despite  the 
oHice-holders,  the  conacrvativee,  IiOgan  and  Sherman,  it  is  seen  Blaine  is 
ahead  of  any  rival  With  his  delegates  come  not  only  the  old'time  enthusiasm, 
determination,  and  intensity  of  popular  feeling  at  hume,  but  jwliticians, 
shrewd,  tireless,  and  experienced,  which  are  new  and  welcome  featuras  in 
ULiine's  convention  mauagomont.  They  pull  their  coats.  The  field  is  worked 
row  by  row  and  hill  by  hill.  It  is  ap(>arent  from  the  first  that  Blaine  will 
win,  barring  accident.  Only  the  blind,  stupid,  or  indiOereut  could  fail  to  see 
it.  With  such  strength  from  the  ])eopIe  and  such  an  array  of  poUtical 
sagacity  to  handle  it,  defeat  would  have  been  disgracefhl. 

'*  The  Administration  standa  with  its  feet  upon  the  South,  reaching  im- 
ploringly toward  the  North.  Into  the  South,  quick  and  sure,  goes  EUdns. 
Itather  into  the  South  had  he  gone  two  months  ago  by  a  well-kept  secret 
conspiracy  with  I'uwell  Clayton  and  Kerrena  and  Roots  and  others  of  Arkansas. 
This  State  comes  to  Chicago  solid  for  Arthnr.  At  the  proper  moment  its 
nearly  complete  desertion  to  Blaine  i»  announced.  Arthur's  foundation 
crumbles  under  his  feet,  and  there  is  consteniation  among  his  followers. 
Man  by  man.  by  a  hundred  infiuoncea,  some  of  them  doubtless  questionable, 
tbo  Blaine  ojKratora  break  the  lines  of  the  Administration's  solid  South.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  the  practical  triumph  already  seen  to  be  logical. 

"  But  a  slight  reverse  comes.  Powell  Clayton,  who  arranged  the  Arkansas 
defection,  ia  selected  by  the  national  conunittee  for  temporary  chairman. 
He  is  a  man  of  objectionable  record.  It  ia  given  out  the  chairmanship  is  his 
rexvard  by  the  Blaine  people  for  his  treachery  to  Arthor.  He  ia  set  up  as 
Blaine's  man.      The  opposition,  quickly  welded  by  opportunity,   plans  a 
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8udd«n  blow.     It  is  delivered^  and  Blnine'f)  man  fall*.     It  i>  hailed 
anti-Bkine  triumph. 

"Too  late  was  it  diacovetvd  that  the  lelectiou  of  Claytun  was  an  Arthot 
trap  into  which  Blaiue  fell.  The  natioual  oommittee  was  not  a  Bloino  coto> 
mittce,  and  Clayton  vraa  finit  named  by  an  Arthur  man,  Arthnr  membe 
voting  for  him.  The  child  was  of  course  immediately  said  to  belong  to  the 
Blaine  manflgeni,  and  they  could  not  deny  it  without  mortally  ofTending 
Clayton.     Thuy  fattened  it  and  stood  by  iL 

*'£nconraged  by  ita  first  tactical  rictoiy,  tho  o]iposition  makca  ran«we«l 
efforts.  It  has  of  uecemity  become  a  fight  of  the  fiold  af^ainat  the  raroarite. 
It  quickly  d^enerates  into  'anything  to  beat  Blaine.'  It  is  eager,  bitter,  and 
jteculiar.  Dudes  and  roughs,  civil  strvice  reformers  and  offiL-e-holding  boaies, 
short-haira  and  college  presidents — many  men  of  Tarions  kinds  of  ambition  or 
aelfiahness  join  in  midnight  conferences,  cartoon  drculatiou,  or  desperate  p*r* 
liamentary  tactios.  The  first  noticeable  effect  of  the  alliance  to  dta^  down  the 
leader  is  a  solidification  of  all  his  forces.  The  wavering  become  fimii  the 
indifferent  determined.     Like  on  old  guard  they  rally  round  their  leader. 

"The  oppoaition  flounders  and  atmgglee  to  make  noraething  of  itaelf.  Ii 
agrees  to  keep  the  prize  from  Blaine  if  possible,  but  it  cannot  agree  that  an, 
other  man  shall  havo  it  Harmuny  in  apoils*hunting  becomes  discord  in  spoils- 
dividing.  Logan  refuses  all  combinatiun.  Tlie  Lincoln  boom  collapses.  The 
General  Shennan  scheme  fails.  To  throw  Arthur  to  Edmunds  is  impoissible. 
To  transfer  Edmunds  to  Arthnr  is  merely  to  send  Logan  and  Sherman  to  Blaise. 
Logan  will  not  have  £dmunds  ;  the  Edmunds  men  do  not  want  Logan.  Artiuzr 
also  prefers  Blaine  to  Sherman.     GreHlium  is  looked  njwu  as  Arthur's  man. 

"Seeking  but  not  finding  the  man  with  whom  to  beat  Blaine,  the  oppon- 
tion  fights  for  time  It  desperately  contends  for  postponement  of  the  in- 
evitable. The  ond  comes,  as  had  been  expected,  and  precisely  as  foreshadoweil 
in  these  columns.  Blaine's  nakwl  ittarting  strength  is  about  360,  bat  by 
prudent  and  skilful  liandliug  of  indiWdoal  dele^tes  his  managers  i)ol]  only 
S34  on  the  first  ballot  Their  reserve  strength  does  tho  business.  The 
of  fifteen  votes  from  first  ballot  to  Rccond  is  the  signal  for  the  break.  But 
tenacious  are  the  allies  that  a  recess  is  demanded.  Hardly  fair  plaj,  ev«n 
the  dubious  game  of  })oUtica.  Intense  feeling  springs  u[i.  We  haT* 
singular  spectacle  of  a  mob  of  gentlemen.  Tliere  is  great  danger  tlwt 
convention  will  ond  in  a  row,  and  the  uominatioD,  if  made,  become  a  dou 
honour.  One  clear-liMLdod  man  f^ees  this  danger,  by  timely  word  and  oo 
manding  presence  averts  it,  and  on  roU-call  a  receus  Is  refused.  The  next 
ballot  makes  Blaine— Ohio  starting  the  break,  Illinois  finishing  it.  Loon 
consents  to  take  second  place,  and  so  Forakt^r's  name  is  not  presented  by 
Ohio.  ITic  convention  shouts  for  the  ticket  and  ailjoums,  wonderiiig  how 
many  New  Yorkers  will  join  in  bolting  it." 

Tliey  did  well  to  wonder,  for  it  was  tho  bolters  of  New  York  that  turned 
the  scale  against  the  Republican  candidate  in  the  eloctiuu. 
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452,  603 

Copyright,  L  SO ;  Inturnational.  IL  628 

Oorporationa  Id  America,  i.  443,  735  ;  U. 
893,  705 

Corruption,     Su  BribL-ry 

Coanty  orgiDlatioii.  1.  568,  570,  C71> 
575,  580,  583,  710  ;  ii.  720 

CViurtesy  of  the  Sonnte,  1.  58 

Court  of  ClAiros,  t  235 

Currency,  control  of  thf,  i.  30 

Dakota.  Terrilorj-  of,  I.  657 

"  Dark  Uone,"  mBauiag  of  the  term,  ii. 

153 
AiWmoi'/A  CofUgt  v.  IToorfmrird,  i.  682 
Debt,    NQtioiml.    i.     178,   178;    public 

debts  of  SUtcfi,  500,  742  ;  of  citic*:, 

504,  608 
DuclaratioD  of   Inde|>tuidenco,  The,  11. 

426 
Deficiency  Bill,  i  175 
Democracies,  »nd  the  control  nf  foreign 

policy,  i.  103,  217,  335  ;  charKod  with 

fickleuB6B,  440 ;    and    th«  jadiciory. 


483,  Ii.  499;  **rolAtion  in  offlc^^ 
99  ;  may  be  toted  by  tlie  stat 
produced,  1 94  ;  tlie  atrenf^h  of  popu- 
lar government:  its  eicellence,  221; 
two  dangers  to  which  it  is  «xpo«d, 
222;  Bafegoardx against thcM,  223;  tts 
educative  power.  223  ;  damocracT  and 
State  intcirferenee,  408  tqq. ;  chief 
faults  attributed  to  democracies  436  ; 
how  far  these  are  prencnt  in  Amerirm. 
437  ;  their  true  faults,  450-453  ;  haw 
Our  obflerrable  in  AniHrina,  453  ;  nec«» 
8ity  of  rovcrciict!  and  st-lf-oontrol,  583 1 
ctTect  of  social  er^uality  upon  rawimw, 
609;  on  thought,  611  077.;  pntfaskin<U 
speech  due  to  dumocraey,  653  ;  nut 
rightly  charts  with  producing  nni' 
fonnity  of  character,  677 

Democracy  in  Amerira,  tmd  the  Jodl- 
ciary,  L  483,  499 ;  and  rotatka 
iu  office,  ii.  98,  99  ;  teoU^d  by 
statesmen  ft  produces,  196  eyj. ; 
educative  influence!,  327  ;  ite 
posed  fanlta  examined,  436  ; 
437  ;  ficlclene«8,  438  ;  inxul 
488  ;  jealousy  of  greatnees,  444  ; 
ranny  of  the  minority.  445  ;  love  of 
novelty,  447  ;  influence  of  dc 
448 :  iU  tmc  faults,  452 
merits,  461  ;  sUbility,  461 ;  of 
to  law,  463  ;  consistency  of 
ideas,  464  ;  rostrictions  oa 
465 ;  no  clo&s  strngKle*,  466^ 
energetic  use  of  natural 
467  ;  lutent  vigour  of  thu  goveani 
469 ;  spirit  of  fraternity,  471  ;  a{ 
cation  of  Amcincnn  er^iericucv 
Europe,  474-480 ;  indneuce  of  d< 
crooy  on  the  poflitiou  of  women, 
spirit  of  equality,  599.  649  ; 
influence  on  manners,  609  ;  iaftimn 
of  democrary  on  Americoii 
014  agij.  ;  un  tlie  pleaouitiK 
662  ;  oa  uniformity,  677  ;  ii 
691  ;  democracy  and  the  ap| 
economic  struggle,  70l 

Democratic    Party,    The,   of    1793 
Uepublirains),  i.    39,    639  ;    of    1S29 
263,  644,  661  ;   ii.  2,    8,    111.   Ufa 
277 

De  Tocqnoville,  Alexia,  referred  lo  Ll 
ii.  308.  312,  444,  6U,  636,  638,  ««V 
703 

DifltinguiahLHl  men,  vrant  of,  in  Asotrio^ 
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L  73-80,   197,  19«  ;    iL  20,   37,   200, 

469.  479,  633 
DLitrict  Ooorta,  i.  228 
Dred  Scott  decision,  L  257,  263,  647 

FnrroATioir,  Barean  of,  i.  85,  585 

I^egal,  prorifllon  for,  ii.  487 

Public,  in  AmericA,  L  444,  588, 

I  728  ;  il.  246,  376,  394,  525  vig^  601 

Elections,  iufloence  of  luciil  feellug  in,  i. 

186-190;  question  of  ounaal  electiono, 

(107  ;    wurkiug  of  tlit*  Kystem,  ii.   107 
iKfq.  ;  fraudulent  proctictta,  109,   130, 
205 ;  cost  of  clectiooii  in  Now  Tork 
City,  66  ;  their  macliiner>-.  111  aqq. ; 
expeDaes  of  candidates,  131;  machinery 
in  Mouachnwtts,  719  ;  elections  th« 
lostromMit  of  goTernmont  by  public 
opinion,  288 
Elections,  Presidcntiil,  I   87  -  47,  291  ; 
nouiinutiuj^  conveutiou-s,  ii.  142;    the 
campaign,   163;   euthuHioAin  evoktid, 
189 
I        Eliot,  C.   W.,  on  the  mnterinl  dovcJop- 
I  mont  of  thu  United  SIaUk,  II.  468 

RmentOQ,  H.  W.,  ijuoteil,  iL  713 
England,  formor  Ameriuin  hatred  of,  i. 
22,  ii.  637  ;   growing  frieniUiuuS!!   iu, 
ii.  397,  037 
Euglaiid  and   America  compared :    the 
Judiciary,  \.  32,  226,  236.  267;    ii. 
495 ;    IVliamontary   Rystem,    i.    32, 
52,  80,  88,  93,  94,   118,  126    a^q., 
133,    134,  143,  145,  161,  194,   198, 
I  271,  465  ;    royal    prtiroRstive,   i.   52, 

^m  55;  elections,  65,  69.  124,  1S8;  it 
^M  45,  58,  131,  184  ;  thu  cabinet,  i. 
^H  81,  85,  86;  parties,  145,  653;  ii. 
^H  9.  103  ;  Qnatice,  i.  171  :  whips,  199  ; 
^^T  inteqin^tatioii  of  Htututea,  245,  253, 
258  ;  relations  of  excuativc  and  Ic^aln- 
t*ire,  271  ;  nnivemitiM,  678.  it  528  ; 
"referendum,"  t  449;  municii>al 
f(overiiment,  544,  549  ;  counties,  56S, 
583 ;  lanitation,  5SS  ;  poUtlciAn.<t, 
ii.  24,  31,  38;  comiption,  130; 
political  DiArality,  206;  public  opinion, 
216,  220,  230,  238  *yy.,  281  377.,  331; 
rlaHses,  255  ;  gOTpmment  iiit+'rftfrencn, 
409  itfjf/.  •  the  Bar,  481  ;  powtir  of 
wealth,  604  :  intcllcctuni  prtvluctivity, 
625,  63S  ;  liljcrty,  635  ;  oratory,  651 
EuKliflU  Cau»titutioD,  ruferrod  t(^  L  26, 
27,  29,  31,  32,  30,  47,  62,  66,  171, 


213.  237 »?7.,  249,  252,  271,  351  sqq.^ 
378,  383,  386,  302,  429,  693  ;  iu  245 
EqiiJtlizatioD,  Board  of,  i.  492,  600 
Equality,  Mnaes  of  tho  word,  iL  599  ; 
inequality  of  wealth  in  America,  599 ; 
flocial  ei^tialitT,  602 ;  effect  on  manners, 
609  ;  jjgjchann,  662 

'Artinn,  fear  of,  L  24 
erican  :  influence  nfpabtlc 
it,  ii.  228  ;  ill  Intent  vigour. 
Cabinet,  President,  Senate 
id  Le^i^lativB  depiirtuientfl, 
atod  by  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, i.  86,  87,  175.  205  »jq.,  212 
fqq. ;  their  relations  under  the  European 
cabinet  system,  271  niq.',  struggles 
between  thcni  in  England,  281  ;  and  in 
America,  282  ;  results  of  their  separa- 
tiott,  286,  ii.  477  ;  danger  of  making 
legiaUtore  supremo.  L  633 ;  scjmration 
not  essential  to  democracy,  ii  456 

Fatalism  of  the  Multitude,  ii.  297 
"  favourite,"  meaning  of  the  tcmi,  ii.  153 
"Favourite  Son,"  H.  153 
Federal  Courts,     See  Jitdiciary  (PMlenU) 
Federal  Government,  The  :  its  chief  ftinc- 
tions,  L  30,   308  ;   limitatioiLs  ou  ita 
lowers,  33,  34,  309 ;  its  several  depart- 
ments :   the    President,    35  ;   udnueL, 
81  ;    Senate,   92 ;    Hooae  of   Rcpre- 
seutatires,    121  ;    the   li^gifUtnre  and 
the  etecutiro,  212 ;  the  judiriary,  225 ; 
"concurrent  powers,"   309;   working 
relations  with  the  State  government^ 
818 ;  intervention  in  di.'itnrbftnces,  323; 
its  relations  io  iudividTial  citizens,  323  ; 
cases  of  resist&nce,  327  :  coca-ion  of  a 
State  impossible,  330  ;  the  determins- 
tion  of  its  powem,  868  ;  Utiw  nf  their 
development,  371 ;  results  of  the  latter, 
390 
Federalist  Pnrty,  The,  L  39,  88,  639644 
Fnieraluit^   The^  quoted,  L  27,  187, 193, 

195 
Fwlerul  System  of  America,  The:  its 
main  features,  L  305  ;  distribution  of 
powers,  306,  705 ;  ouuhnioiis  in  the 
C-onstitution,  314  ;  indcMtnu-tibility  of 
the  Uuion,  31 5 ;  workiiigof  tlieijyetem, 
318 ;  critjci«m  of  it,  334  ;  its  meritj*, 
342  ;  causes  of  iU  stability,  348  ; 
dominance  cf  the  ceutraliiiug  teuden- 
ciee.  393  ;  ila  future,  a  691 
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FulenU  Sjnitem  of  dtnadB,  L  081 

Ftxlerftl  Syvteni  of  the  EogUah  Uuiversi- 
fies,  i.  «78 

Fedoml  Union  of  17S0,  pftralltsls  to, 
i.  20 

Federation,  faulta  nttribtitcd  to.  i.  334  ; 
their  merits  aa  illnstrated  by  Ainerlca. 
M2 

FlnADCtiU  bills  In  Knglai^^^LU  1 
mode  of  pnssiiig  ilit>m 
173-176;  results  of  the  «y« 
reoAon  for  it,  177 ;  estimim^Hor 
1867-33,  178  ;  causes  of  the  payajj^ir 
of  the  uattonal  debt,  176  ;  Sum 
finance,  490-504 

FietduT  y.  Peck,  i.  253 

Florida,  «ii)e  of,  by  Spain,  i.  24 

FopL'ijfii  relations,  control  of,  i.  30,  49, 
102  - 105  ;  discontinuity  of  policy, 
(JU  ;  difficulty  of  control  by  popular 
oaseinbUos,  217  :  division  of  powers 
in  America,  220 ;  fnults  due  to  the 
Federal  system,  335  ;  influence  of 
public  opinion,  it  332  ;  and  of  the 
American  spirit  of  fraternity,  472 

Pnwoe,  eale  of  I^uisiana  by,  i.  2t  ; 
iiitellectnol  rclatiojii  to  Aincrica,  ii. 
638 

Franklin,  Bonjamin,  i  20,  191 

Fraternity,  spirit  of,  in  Amcricti,  tl.  471 

Free  trade  and  protection,  L  173,  657  ; 
iL17 

Frunch  Caniitltution  and  Goremmetit 
referred  to,  i.  69,  66.  194,  218,  240. 
246,  362  ;  ii.  220,  233 

Freucb  Cotutitution  of  1791,  reftirred  to, 
i.  65,  2H8 

Fuudomontal  orders  of  ConncctJcnt,  of 
1638,  the  oldest  political  Coustitutinn 
In  America,  i.  414 

Futnre;,  the  int«llectnal,  of  America^  ii. 
632,  634 

Future.,  the,  of  American  political  institn- 
tinos  ii.  683  ;  of  the  Federal  fiy£t<^m, 
691  ;  of  Congresa,  the  executive,  the 
Judiciary,  695 ;  of  the  Prveidency,  696 : 
of  the  parly  system,  697  ;  of  tliu  sjKiils 
system  ami  the  machine,  697  ;  the 
fiemocracy  and  the  approaching  eco- 
uoiiiie  ntniggle  for  euihtwicu,  Till 

Fntnre,  the  social  and  economic,  of 
America,  ii.  70a  ;  ^eat  fortunes,  703 ; 
joorporationji,  705  ;  chftnges  iu  jkoputa- 
'tton,  706  ;  tlie  uegroua,  707  ;  quu^tioD 


of  the  evolution  of  an  American 
of  charaot«r,  701*,  718  ;  t«iidi 
towards  city  Ufo,  711  ;  the  d*-vd: 
raent  of  an  aristocracy  improlAli 
712  ;  futnre  of  UteraturM  ami  thonj;! 
714  \  of  other  elements  of  dvilintit 
715 

Garpiru).  J.  A.  (President),  L  59 
Oeneral  Court  of  MaASJirliusptta,  L  51) 
"General  Tiokct"  system  of  voting',  L 
Georgia,  State  of,  i.  231,  262,  262 
German  Comittttitioi),  referred  to,  i.2Ij 

ii.  219 
Germany  and  America,  intellectual 

tiou  of,  ii.  639 
German  immigmnta  in  Amftricft,   iL 

6.39 
Gomlnow,  F.  J.,  on  the  Tweed  Ring, 

335-353 
Govurument,  farms  of,  \i\  free  count 

i.  271,  ii.  226  ;  their  iulluence  «] 

national  character,  ii.  326,  612 
GoTemorK,  State.     See  Btat«  Bxecntims 
Oranner  movement,  Tlie,  iL  382,  509 
Grant,  U.  a  (President),  i.  42,  it  SnO 
Greece,  ancient,  coufltitntioiiii  of,  refi^nr-I 

to,  i.  20,  33,  67,  214,  217,  253,  35i 

648;  ii.  188 
Greenback  era.  The  (party  of),  IL  11, 177 

Hamiltdk,    Alexander,    i.    21,  S7,  U, 

43.  59,  87,  231,  639,  640,  661,  666 
Harrington,  author  of  Ocwno,  1  34 
Uawuii,  Con<ttitatioii  of,  i.  CSO  ;  rvLatiov 

of  the  island  to  the  United  Btatea, 

402 
Hayca,  K  a  (Pnsldent),  \.  44-16, 

ii.  105 
Hereditary  titles,  f.  699  ;  ii.  608 
History,  its  services  to  politics,  xL  47' 
UomJLMde  condoned  in  some  Stataa. 

439.  493 
Honourable,  title  of,  L  126 
Houghton,  A.  B.,  on  govern  mental  int» 

ferenoe  in  Great  Britain  and  the  DnJItf 

States,  iL  413 
noiise  of  CoI^mon^  refem?.!  to,  L  1% 

133,  134,  143,  162  <v./.,  171.194,  m 

278  »qq.  \  iL  230.     So-  rarliainent 
House  of  UinN,  refent?d  to,   i,  93,  94 

118.  104,266,  279,282.     S^ 
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Idaho,  Territory  of,  L  657 
UtinoiJ,  State  of,  i.  572,  086 
ImmlgraDtn    in    AmericA,    i.  ^  21,    it.   5, 

260,  706  ;  inlloeDco  of  pnblic  opinion 
upon  ttieni,  328  ;  their  influenoe  upon 
the  national  chanicter,  709  ;  restric- 
tioiu  aiK>n  iniaiiKnitioQ,  710 

Impeachnieat  of  execative  officers,  i.  47, 
86,  208,  479  ;  of  judges,  106,  227, 
fiS2 

InaUn  affairs.  L  84,  262  ;  ii.  332 

Intlion  territory  (weit  of  Arkansas),  i.  552 

Individualum,  spirit  of,  in  America,  tL 
406 

IiiUividuals  and  AatembHes,  combat*  Ite- 
tweeu,  t  223 

lutelleclual  eiuineuce,  position  ■cconie<1 
In,  ii.  605 

IntalleotUELl  productivity,  condilionii  of, 
iu  613  Mjq.;  how  for  eiistiiig  in  Amer- 
ica, <J2-l ;  reoeut  devclopmonta  of 
Amrrlran  thonglit,  631  ;  promise  for 
the  future,  641.  716 

lutellectual  relation  Of  America  to 
Kiiro[N?.  ii.  634-643 

Interiur,  Secretury  of  the,  L  81,  84 

futerpretation  of  the  Constitution,  i 
363  ;  the  iuterpreliug  autlioritiea,  365 ; 
judicial  principlbH  of  interpretation 
and  cooatmotion,  367  ;  lines  of  de- 
velopment of  implied  powent,  371  ; 
dovclopmcDt  hy  the  executive  and 
CongroM,  372  ;  oheckn  on  the  proce**, 
375  ;  Its  importaiU  r&snlts,  377-380 

Iowa,  State  of,  i.  474 

Iriah  in  America,  The,  1.   21  ;   a  51, 

261,  328,  706 

tvins,  Mr.,  on  the  Party  organitatioa  of 
New  York,  iL  110 

Jaokson,  Andrew  (President),  i.  62,  61, 

262,  368  ;  iL  98 

Jeflerson,  Thomoa  (President).  L  41.  43, 
53,  372,  639.  642,  644,  651 

Jersey,  New,  State  at,  i,  416 

JohuAOU,  Audr«v  (President),  L  47,  52, 
65,  69,  210 

jQioL-iiitock  companies,  tl.  517 

Judiciary,  American,  General  remarka  on, 
ii.  476.  495-606 

Judiciary  (Federal),  The,  I.  82,  701 ; 
cases  of  impeachment,  106  ;  Federal 
oonrta  a  nocessai^'  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, 225, 241  ;  Supreme  Court,  226 ; 


Circuit  courts,  227 ;  District  courts, 
228 ;  Court  of  Claima,  328 ;  their 
juru'^diction,  223-233  ;  procedure,  233 ; 
working  of  the  sysftem,  234  ;  aepara- 
tioaof  the  judicial  from  the  executive 
and  legUUtivo  departments,  '235  ;  ne* 
eessity  for  iv*  creation,  241  ;  the 
Courts  do  not  control  the  legislolare, 
hut  iuterjiret  the  law,  247  ;  import- 
ance of  their  fuuctianii,  248  ;  the 
ttystem  not  navel,  250  ;  its  gaeceju, 
:^1  ;  not  peculiar  to  a  Federal  govern- 
ment, 253  ;  the  Courts  and  poiities, 
256  ;  salutary  influence  of  the  Bar, 
259  ;  conHiet  with  other  authorities, 
261  ;  weak  point  in  the  countitDtion  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  264,  269,  297  ; 
value  of  the  Federal  cmirts  to  the 
country,  265  ;  degree  of  strength  and 
Atability  possessed  by  them,  266  ; 
their  relation  to  the  State  courts,  324  ; 
mode  of  interpreting  the  Constitution, 
S64 ;  development  of  their  powera, 
392  ;  character  of  the  llcnch,  ii.  497  ; 
freedom  from  corruption,  600 ;  Its 
future,  595 
Judiciary  (Btate),  The,  L  32 ;  nature 
of  its  authority,  430  ;  jiTimiiples  of 
action,  431  ;  variety  of  courts,  480 ; 
jurisdiction,  4S1  ;  attempts  at  codifica- 
tion, 482  ;  powers  of  judges,  483  ; 
mode  of  appointment,  483  ;  tenuro  of 
ofhce,  484  ;  sslartM,  486  ;  character  of 
the  bench,  485  ;  ii.  3,  26-29  :  amount 
of  indejieiideuce,  532  ;  loi-al  judiciary 
in  Uliuois,  676  ;  dty  judges,  597 ; 
judiciary  of  California,  i.  722  ;  charges 
of  corruption,  ii.  600 

Kkaritbtism  in  California,  ii.  372-395 
Knighta  of  Labour,  it  12,  259 
"Know-nothing"  party,  ii,  263 

LABOT7R  party,  ii.  11,  269.  704 

LniMG  /airtj  policy  of,  i.  332,  659,  ft 
404-423 

Laws,  American,  four  kinds  of,  i.  243; 
their  want  of  uuiFurnnty.  337 

Lectures  in  America,  ii.  657 

Legal  iasuci,  their  importouoti  in  Con- 
gress, L  81 

Le^  Profeaiion.    See  Bar 

Le^  Tender  Acts,  i.  263 

Legislation  in  America :  the  PreKident'a 
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pftrt  in  it,  L  fl2  ;  tests  of  iU  orccUeDCc, 
161  ;  applied  to  Englixh  legiiilation, 
162;  aud  to  Aineric&n,  165;  criticlsui 
of  the  method  of  direct  legifilstion  by 
the  i>eoplo,  446  ;  ii.  477 

LogUUtion,  ipeciAl^  difftiiiguUhed  from 
general,  L  214  ;  an  evil  in  America^ 
612,  fi28,  S2&,  611.  630,  632  ;  ii.  1^2 
165 

LeguUtire  iDtervecUon,  chief  fonna  of, 
it  418 

LegiaUtive  power,  Bnprcme,  rv^ta  witli 
the  people,  L  245,  446  agq. ;  iL  477 

Loginlature  and  Ex&cutivo.    See  Kxecutive 

Li^bUture  (Federal^     S6e  Congrou 

Lc^aturea  (City).  See  Municipal 
govcrnmoDt 

Le^ifllAturea  (BUte).  See  SUte  Legiala. 
Cures 

Liiiooln*  Abraham  (FnnideQt),  L  CI, 
280,  388 

Liquor  prohiliiiion,  L  543,  657 ;  U.  415 

Liternture,  Ammi^&n,  IL  617  ;  compora- 
tiye  want  of  creative  power,  622; 
caiUMs  of  thin,  624  ;  recent  develop- 
ments of  thought,  631  ;  reUtlon  to 
Europe,  636  ;  prombe  for  the  fature, 
642 

Literature,  influence  of  a  capita]  on,  U. 
645 

"  Lobby,"  The,  I  445,  673  ;  ii.  124. 129. 
719 

Local  feeling,  strength  of,  I  186-190, 403, 
620,  663 

Local  gOTemroent,  types  of.  In  America, 
L    561,    582  i    townnhip    type,    B62, 

665  ;  county  type,  563,  570  ;  mixed 
type,  565,  571  ;  instance  of  HUnols, 
672  ;  nf  Michigan,  576  ;  of  Iowa,  679  ; 
of  Pennsylvjuiia,  580 :  oontrol  over 
Im^i  autlioritiea,  569,  684  ;  taxation, 
685  ;  Bbseoce  of  reprBftenUtioa.  586  ; 
chief  fimctions  of  local   goverumciit, 

666  ;  influence  of  parly  irpirit,  589  ; 
simplicity  of  the  system,  590  ;  goveru- 
muut  of  cities,  503  {aee  MuniLi])&l 
govommeut) ;  charncUr  of  the  Htatea- 
roen  pro<Liiccd  by  the  system,  IL  \i>7 

Local  self-guvemnient,  odvaxitagea  of,  i. 

343  ;  iL  478 
I^og-rolllDg,  ii.  125 
Louisiana  (FT<im*b  territory,  west  of  the 

Hluissippi),  I.  24.  372,  644 
Louiaiaua,  Slate  of,  L  51,  452 
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Lonuville  (KoutiicLy),  ji.  90 

Low,    Honourable  Heth,   an  Mnnicipcil 

Government,  i.  620  ■ 

Lynch  Uw,  it  439  ■ 

Madison,  James  (Prasldeat),  t  CO,  36, 

59 
Majority,  power  of  the.  In  America,  U. 

299,  302,307-314 
Manhood  suffrage,  ii  475 
Manx  conMitulioD,  referred  to,  I  215 
Marshall,    John    (Chicf-Jujitiee), 

261,  368  49?.,  374 
Marriage  laws,  i.  338 
MassachDsetta,  SUta  of.  L  18,  23,  <K 

516;  ii.  61,719 
Mayoralty,  the.  and  its  powers,  i  5 

628  ;  iL  337.  343,  352 
"Mean  Whites,"  it  275 
Mexico  and  the  United  Statea,  it  399 
Mexico,  New,  Territory  of,  L  659 
Michigan,  Slate  of,  t  576 
Militia,  t  49,  704,  728 
Ministers,  The  PreaidentV     Ste 
Minneapolis,  it  90,  686 
MinncaotA,  State  of,  It  139 
Minorities  under  govsnmiant  by  puUfe 

opinion,  it  222,  300 
Miwouri,  coiupromtM  of  1820,  L  645 
Modemtor  of  a  Town-meeting,  i.  966 
Mactiiue,  The,   Its  otganization,   It    49 ; 

what  it  has  to  do,  68  ;    its    working 

and  results,  65 ;  the  desire  for  olSoe 

its  scarce  of  power,  74  ;   Rings  md 

BouDs    its    inner    spriiigs,   74 ;    H^ 

cliines  of  New  York  City,  111  ; 

struggle    ngaiuRt    it,    134- 141,    2 

popular  opinion  of  it,  206  ;    thtt 

mtnating  itiachinery  in  M: 

719  ;  how  far  it  is  dne  to  democrao^ 

457  ;  its  future,  697.    See  luulsr  Pan? 

Organixation 
Molly  Magtiiro  Conspiracy.  iL  440 
Manopolica,  hostility  to,  iu  Sfaite  Co^  ^ 

fllitutious,  it  443 
Montana,  Territory  of,  I.  567 
Montosqaieu,  refurreil  to,  i.  26,  S7& 
Mormons,  The,  it  463,  658,  578 
Mugwumps,  'Hie,  it  15,  19 
Municipal  Goverunieiit  in  Aincrioi  ;  It* 

orgnoisation,  t  694  ;  the  iimynr.  5P4 

nIdrrTiieu  and  Common  C  ' 

Jodgeft,  697 ;  nature  of  it. 

598  ;  mnnteipal  sy«tem  of  i;<>-ii._iii.  '_'i.^ 
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of  St  LoaU,  603  ;  tests  of  etBcIeDc^r^ 
OOd  ;  cvie  of  Philnrlelphia,  606  ;  the 
lystem  b  oonsplcuooB  ftiilure.  008 ; 
oatitreoftbeevil.  609;  Itacaosfli,  010- 
014 ;  remedies  propoMdt  615 ;  Hon. 
Seth  Low  on  manidpU  gDVorniDent, 
620  ;  «y*tem  of  Brooklyn,  626  ;  prob- 
lem of  the  legifilntive  brancb  of  dly 
government,  032  ;  tendency  townrds 
impmrefnent,  633  ;  system  provldetl 
by  the  Oalifomian  Constitution,  730  ; 
comtptioDf  ii.  130;  effbrlB  of  rc- 
fonnon,  140;  nyrtem  of  New  York 
City,  38« 

NaTIOKAL  Debt     See  IVbt 

National  Nnminating  ConTentiona.     See 

Conventions 
Nntionii  and  small   communitiL*s,  types 

of  relationship  between,  L  13 
Natnrmlliation  laws,  i  406  ;  iL  67 
Navy,  oontTol  of  the,  L  30,  49 
Navy.  SecreUry  of  tlie,  I.  81 
NehraskA,  SUte  of,  i.  96 
Nef^TOee,  coo«iition  of  the,  ii.  276 ;  their 

future,  708 
Nefrro    Vote,   The,    i.    41  ;    ii.    7,    85, 

276 
Nevada,  State  of,  L  fi60 
New  Haven    (Connecticut),  Town   and 

City  of,  i.  567 
New  Orleans,  ii.  672 
Newspaper  Press,  The,  !.  171  ;  it  232- 

237.  (129 
New  York",  City  of,  i.  600.  633,  111, 

141  ;  ii  335,  353,  502.  547,  671 
New  York,  8Ute  of,  L  23,  93,  539  ;  11. 

128,  687 
Nominating  Conventions.     Sa  Conven- 

tiouK 


Oath  of  Alleglanoe  to  the  Constitntion, 

i.  127 

Ohio.  SUte  of.  t  477  ;  U.  68,  139,  176 
Opinitin,  Public :  it«  nature,  ii.  209 ;  attgen 
>  of  formation,  210 ;  opinion  in  the  edu- 

cated and  uneducated  cloAsee  coin  pared, 
|i  218;  leaden  of  opinion.  '215;  not  a 

new  force  in  the  world,  217  ;  difference 
!  between  free  end  dcspoticftlly-G;ovem«l 

I  statcK,  218;  evolutiinof  oj.inion,219-, 

I  goverruneut  by  it  221, 227 ;  its  dangers, 

L  222  :  and  «afegnanU,  228 

^m   0]>iuiou,  Public,  in  America,  the  nltimale 


force  in  government  f*  8  ;  the  real 
■onrce  of  the  PreAid^nt's  power,  62  ; 
Its  InQuence  on  the  Suprome  Federal 
Court,  267  ;  on  the  iutfrprutatiou  of 
the  Constitution,  376  ;  on  the  Stite 
judiciary,  437  ;  on  the  proft»>iiDnal 
politicianfl,  ii.  36  ;  its  character  on  the 
whole  upright.  203,  324  ;  American 
opinion  of  various  fvaturea  of  their 
political  system,  204  ;  nature  of  its 
rule,  225  ;  causes  of  its  itnport&nce, 
229  ;  the  couseque&ccs,  230  ;  mode  of 
its  expression,  232 ;  necessity  of  efTlcient 
organs,  283;  the  newspaper  precis,  233; 
pnldic  mevtinfpt,  23S  ;  elections,  239 ; 
aMociAtinnft,239;  rom|iarative  inHoence 
of  nrbtn  and  riiml  population,  240 ;  the 
discernment  of  opinion,  241 ;  the  efftvt 
upon  it  of  nntionnl  churscteristica,  243 ; 
of  nla^s  cbamctenatica,  255  ;  local  types 
of  opinion,  2BS ;  iu  the  East,  260 ;  Westi 
270  ;  Pacific  slopP,  272  ;  South,  273  ; 
tendency  to  bomogtmeity,'J80;  analysis 
of  opinion  in  England,  281 ;  different 
phenomena  in  America,  285  ;  its  in- 
fluence exerted  throuph  elections,  288  ; 
independent  opinion  Atid  llie  great 
parties,  288,  296  ;  iU  inMneuce  on 
officials,  290  ;  mutability  of  electoral 
bodtOB,  291  ;  private  agencies  far  the 
expression  of  opinion,  292  ;  its  relation 
to  the  regnlnr  party  organ iiations,  293  ; 
Its  activity  less  eontinnous  than  in 
&irope,  294  ;  fatalism  of  tbr-  iniilUtuilo, 
297  ;  its  effect  on  the  u.flon  of  opinion, 
306  ;  tyranny  of  the  majority,  307  ;  ia 
Congress,  808  ;  in  the  States,  309  ;  in 
the  oction  of  public  opinion,  310  ; 
improvement  in  this  respect  312 ;  its 
defects  as  a  governing  power.  815; 
difference  ]n  this  between  States  and 
the  whole  Union,  319  ;  its  merita,  324  ; 
educative  influence  on  new-comers, 
327  ;  its  influence  on  public  appoint- 
ments, 331  ;  on  foreign  [K)Itcy,  332  ; 
influence  of  a  capital  on  public  opinion, 
644  ;  effect  of  the  absence  of  a  capital 
in  America,  649 
Oratorical  excellence,  nature  of,  ii.  651  ; 
bow  far  attained  in  America,  G52 ; 
American  defects,  652 ;  dltTrrent  kinds 
of  oratory,  653  ;  t\iTw  kinds  ii|Hwially 
develQ]t«d  in  Aiiitirica,  655  ;  resurvo  of 
audience,  657 
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Pardoning  power.  I.  727 

Pitrlianient,  Engli«U,   reftirred  to,  i.  3*2, 
£2, 162,  171.  278  tqq,;  530  ;  iL  230 

Partiea,  Political,  in  America :  their 
deTAlopment,  L  5 ;  effect  of  the 
itniggla  oTer  the  Coaititatiou  or  ]  7S9, 
28 ;  their  Intcorferencfl  with  prtnai- 
dentiflJ  elcctioiu,  99,  il  :  growth  of  a 
FedftnUirt  party,  88,  378,  638  ;  in- 
Ilnenoe  of  parties  in  the  Senate  on 
foreign  policy,  104  ;  their  cohe-Mon  in 
Oongn3e»,  146 ;  no  real  party  g^Tem- 
m«Qt  lu  Aiueriea,  285  ;  State  parties 
engulfed  by  the  National,  640 ; 
caooea  of  this,  542  ;  its  results,  643  ; 
caaea  of  genuine  State  parties,  647  ; 
factious,  648 ;  party  spirit  in  rural 
local  govtmment,  539  ;  in  eitiwi,  597, 
610;  importance  of  thu  parties  036; 
their  hi.<itory,  fiSS  ;  Ke<li;r:t)t»tN  and 
Republicans.  C39 ;  National  Acpubli- 
eann  or  Wilgs,  and  Deraocrats,  644  ; 
Republican  party  of  1866,  647  ;  the 
foTiudations  of  party  iu  Auiericii  com- 
|Hire4l  with  Europe,  648;  the  anti- 
thciitf  of  lilx-rty  and  order,  660  ;  ao 
diitlDito  principles  In  the  ntodani 
portion,  663 ;  illuRtnitions  of  this, 
666 ;  composition  ol'  the  Repablican 
parly,  ii.  1  ;  of  the  Ueniocratlc,  3  ; 
politics  of  immigrant^,  6  ;  of 
negroes,  7 ;  iuHueuoc  of  relli^oD, 
3 ;  geographical  di^tril)utiou  of 
parties,  8 ;  lesser  orgunizatloitH, 
10;  t«st  of  a  party,  10;  Oreeu- 
baokers,  10,  177 ;  Labour  party, 
11,  25P,  705;  ProhlbitioniHta,  13, 
177,432  ;  WomeD'^StiHrage  party,  16, 
173,  424;  the  Mugwumps,  16,  10; 
eauses  of  the  persistence  of  the  parties, 
17 ;  eminent  leaden  leas  iiuportout 
than  in  Eurojie,  20 ;  the  selection  of 
candidatcit,  22,  52,  142;  at>cin\  in- 
fluence of  (Mtrties,  22  ;  their  connection 
witli  State  politic,  23  ;  the  politicians, 
24  (jw  Politiciann) ;  the  best  men  in- 
disposed for  politics,  37  ;  party  organ- 
ixation  {q.v,\  44 ;  tyi>efl  of  iitatea' 
men  produced,  I'.U ;  public  opltiicm 
and  the  system,  204  ;  the  KLroiigt}]  nf 
party  foouded  on  the  ODtional  chiir- 
acter,  253;  Know-nothing  pnrty, 
263 ;  the  parties  and  twlepomWitt 
opinion,  288,  206  ;  their  future.  698     , 


Party  government  a  neceaaary  evil, 
70  ;  ila  meaning  iu  America,  285 

Party  organizatioa  iu  America  :  its  per- 
fection, i.  74  ;  in  Congress,  146-148, 
198 ;  the  party  eaucos,  201  ;  aiaxt  of 
a  party  orgauixatiou  iu  Europe,  IL  44 ; 
in  America,  45  ;  modes  of  selecting 
candidates.  45  ;  tlie  American  system, 
46 ;  ita  history,  47 ;  the  Machine^ 
60 ;  organising  committees,  60 ; 
primarieR,  62,  61,  69,  134;  nooii- 
uating  conruutions  (?.r.),  62,  143 
procedure,  63  ;  t«Mt«  of  party  me 
bership,  55 ;  party  loyalty,  56 , 
profusion  of  vlcotious,  58  ;  case  of 
Ohio,  69 ;  of  Maaaacbasetls.  61 ; 
the  results,  62  ;  the  working  of  th* 
Macliine  in  tlie  country,  66  ;  in  Urge 
cities,  Q(t ;  manipulation  of  electionsi 
68;  the  Rings  (y.r).,  74,78.  131, 
237.  336,  364,  360  ;  the  Bosse^ 
76,  80  ;  Slates,  Trades,  and  Tick* 
79,  80;  hatred  of  rvformera,  S3 
revenues  of  the  Ring,  83 ;  sale 
olBces.  86  ;  the  system  strongest 
oitiea,  88  ;  illustrationa,  88,  80 ;  «x. 
ccptionol  in  rural  districts,  93  ;  and 
in  the  Huuth,  96  ;  spoils,  97  ;  party 
organifuttioiiK  at  elections,  110  ;  preaW 
dential  election,  142,  168  ;  organiift- 
tion  in  Massachusetts,  719;  lessons 
for  Europe,  480  ;  ita  future,  697 

Patents,  i.  30,  85 

Patronage,   i.  66.61.  106,   106  ;    VL 
sqif.,  111.     .Sh  Spoils  System 

Paupers,  i.  688 

Payment  of  legislatora,  i.  100 

Pendleton  Act  of  1883,  ii.  105 

Pennsylvania,  titate  of.  L  530,  bSO,  0 

Pensions.  L  85,  174 

Philadelphia,  City  oi;  t  606  ;    U. 
371 

Philadplphia,  Convention  of  1787,  i  1 
22,  26,  219,  274,  305,  318,  638,  66 
ii.  269 

Pbiladelpliia  Ou  Ring,  iL  864-371 

Pliilauthropy  in  Auivrioi,  iL  679 

Plau  uf  the  Work,  i.  4 

Pbito,  referred  to  iu  connection  with  di 
niocracy,  ii.  614 

Plutocratic  element  iu  America,  iL  479>J 
600,  603 

Police,  The,  in  America,  iL  3&9,   410 
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Political  iDsUtutioriA  in  America,  fatiire 
of,  U.  691.     See  Fntnrfl 

Political  morality  in  England  and 
Aitiorica,  U.  20tf 

Politiciiuia,  Profenjonal,  in  Europe,  iu 
24  ;  coDditioDS  of  their  development, 
2S ;  the  conditions  in  America,  26, 
and  their  resultn,  27  ;  nnmber  of 
profe^ionol  politicians,  20  ;  their 
"work,"  31;  ward  politicians.  32; 
minor  office-aeekers,  33  ;  party  man- 
a^ra,  34 ;  non  -  profuHHiooai  poli- 
ticiann,  85  ;  tlie  ablest  citizens  averse 
to  political  life,  37 ;  cause*  of  this. 
S8  *  43  ;  party  organizutinns,  44  ; 
Binga  and  BoiueB,  74 ;  professional 
politicians  and  the  Spoils  flj-htom,  101  ; 
Btmgglu  with  r«ronners,  134  tqq.  ; 
nomljer  of  lawyers  omaugat  poUticianii, 
263 

Folilica,  American,  unatlmctiveness  of, 
L  74,  107;  U.  37  aqq.,  200,  201; 
457,  470 

Poatinaator-Oencral,  The,  L  61 

Poat-ofllce,  The.  i.  30 

Presiflent,  Tim,  i.  32,  33  ;  reosona  for 
creating:  the  office,  35,  86  ;  nature  of 
his  jtowerB,  36  ;  mode  of  eluctiuu,  37- 
43,  43-47  ;  ii.  163  ;  re-election,  i.  42  ; 
removal  by  inipoaoUment,  47  ;  hi* 
powers  and  duties,  40  ;  the  veto 
jwwer,  64-56,  2-20-222.  283 ;  ii.  291  ; 
patronage,  L  56-61,  105,  106,  3&4  :  ii. 
07-105  ;  source  of  his  power,  i.  63  ; 
defects  of  the  systom,  65-68,  291  ;  its 
mcccAS  on  the  whole,  68  ;  importance 
of  presidential  elections,  69  ;  the 
office  OS  a  Bocia.1  institution,  70 ;  causes 
of  thr^  want  uf  ciuiiiunt  Prer<i(Ieuts, 
73  ;  brilliant  gifts  not  required,  76  ; 
power  of  sectional  fnelini;,  76  ;  ]>osi- 
tioii  of  BX-Pnsidenls,  7K  ;  historical 
review  of  the  Presidents,  80  ;  bis 
responsibility,  86 ;  relation  to  his 
ministers,  86  ;  to  Congress,  89,  91, 
20r.-2U,  278,  232;  the  Prwident 
rcMlly  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
220  ;  his  veto  power  the  real  strcDf(th 
of  thu  executive,  223  ;  contlicrta  with 
Congress,  284  ;  hia  consent  not  re- 
quired to  Constitutional  amendments, 
356;  claim  to  interpret  the  Con^titii- 
tjon,  366 ;  development  of  his  func- 
tions, 391  ;  origin  of  the  oflicu,  667  ; 


provisions  of  the  Constitution,  607^ 
700 ;  his  position  compnred  with  ■ 
State  tiovernory  507  ;  ti\>Qil»  sys« 
t«n,  ii.  07  ;  never  seriously  cbargc4 
with  corruption,  123  ;  mode  of  nomi- 
nation, 143,  186  ;  election  campaign, 
168 ;  the  issoes  at  stalce  in  a  presi- 
dential election,  179 ;  future  of  the 
oflice,  696 

Presi/lential  Campaign,  The,  ii.  168 ; 
inlluonce  of  newspapers,  171 ;  of  the 
clergy,  172  ;  of  women,  173  ;  parades, 
174  ;  the  issnes  at  stake,  179  ;  naturo 
of  personal  attacks  on  candidatew,  181  ; 
points  of  difference  in  Englisb  olec- 
tions.  183 

PreAidentinl  election  dispute  of  1670, 1. 
44-46,  264,  292 

IVeaideutittl  eleotom,  L  37-42,  700,  706 

Primartea,  The,  ii.  62,  61,  69,  134 

Private  Bills.     See  U>gi»latiou  (Special) 

I'rivy  Cnnncil  of  England,  appeals  to 
the,  i.  16,  2.14 

Proiiil.itiouiat  i^arty,  i.  B47,  657  ;  Ii.  13, 
177,  4a2 

'*  Proprietors "  in  the  North  Amorioan 
eolouifs,  i.  276 

Protection  and  Free  Traile,  L  173,  657  ; 
ii.  16 

Protection  of  citizens,  provided  for  by 
the  CouiititntiDn,  i.  30,  707,  708 

Prufwian  Constitution,  referred  to,  L 
217 

Pnblio  agents,  validity  of  their  aotit  L 
239 

Public  health,  Govemmont  lupcnislon 
of,  iL  413 

Putillo  landa,  voatefnl  disposal  of^  L 
346 

Public  opinion.     See  Opinion 

Public  works,  coutrolk*d  by  Congress,  L 
85 

Puritanism,  influence  of.  in  America,  i. 
299,  651 ;  ii.  270,  572,  673 

QooRrH  in  Congress,  i.  106 

Rmlkoads,  blackmailed,  IL  12.1,  512; 
ftbnity  of  free  pasaea,  126  ;  their 
wealth  and  inlluence,  374,  £86.  506- 
509  ;  govcmmftit  interference  with 
them,  417  ;  oontlicts,  509-513  ;  Inter. 
State  Commerce  Commisxion,  510; 
their  autocratic  character,  513-516 
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t^Bcfonmdain."  1^  I  H9,  450,  462, 
581;  U.316 

iou  doiomiintioiu  In  Americftt  U-  56- 
aqiulity,  enforoed  by  tfae 
Federal  and  State  Coiutitationfl,  i. 
423,  704,  a.  554  :  in  Oie  Uaireni- 
iU*t  M7  ;  explanation  of  the  Araeri- 
cui  riew,  558  ;  natjonal  recofniUoD  of 
ChmtianitjT.  560  ;  le^  position  of 
rvlipoos  bodies,  561  ;  aociol  equality, 
563 ;  the  charm  of  religioas  freedom, 
M4 

ligloof  ijririt  of  the  Arnvricaiui.  IL  248 ; 
nli^on  in  the  UniTenities,  547  : 
national  recognitioD  of  Christbuiity, 
560 ;  intlaence  of  religion  on  the 
people,  567*  571  J99. ;  gain  to  religioo 
from  the  abseuce  of  State  uiterfdrrtice, 
56d ;  ita  toflaence  on  conduct,  579 ; 
on  the  inufpiiation,  581 

ttativu,  Federal,  House  of,  Jn- 
aooea  nf  election  of  Presiilenta  by  it, 
43  ;  inflnrnce  on  foreign  policy,  50  ; 
mode  of  eW'tion,  121 ;  chnzmcter  of  ita 
memhcn,  ]2£>,  148  ;  its  poven,  126  ; 
prooednre,  126134  ;  the  Speaker.  134, 
391  ;  the  Hoiiae  at  work,  13S  ;  its 
hofnogeneity,  144;  absence  of  party 
l«adem,  145,  169;  effuct  upon  the 
dlachai^  of  ita  fiinctions,  146  ; 
American  conc«>ption  of  ita  position, 
147  ;  mode  of  voting  148  ;  ita  com- 
RiltteM,  150-160,  173,  174  ;  rcsnlUof 
tht  syalem,  155-159  ;  why  it  is  main- 
tained, 169 ;  eritlclsm  of  the  House's 
leKiilatioD,  105;  of  ita  finance,  172; 
crilUmonn  with  the  Senate,  183; 
mUriea  of  uiombers,  100 ;  short  tenun* 
of  office  and  it«  resalta,  102  ;  wnnt  of 
opporlunitlea  for  diiilinction,  \97  : 
party  canctuoi,  201  ;  how  far  the 
House  ia  a  party  >Jody,  203 ;  pro- 
viiiiona  of  the  Onnrtitution,  695  ; 
omtory  In  the  Houvc,  ii.  654  ;  future 
of  the  Home,  CQQ.     Ste  Congrea 

lti.'jirt^cftt:itIv(M,  State,  Houaea  cL    See 
StAt«  Li'Kiilatures 

Repn»<euiniivo  systeoii  caseatiab  of  a, 
I  29C 

HeimhUtan   I'nrty,  of  1793  (or  Bcino- 
cratA),   I  39,  439 ;  Nationnl  P.epub- 
lic«ii»  or  Whign,  of  18*29.  «44,  851  ;| 
Itopubllcan  party  of  1856,  263,  347,  I 
853;  ii.  1,  8,  14C  *;<;.,  2/9.  722  I 


ReTcnne  prorisiotts  of 
of  C&lifomia,  i.  799 

Rhode   laUad,  SUte  of, 
23,  51,  123.  633 

Ridm  to  AppropriotioD  BiUst  L  l&i.  210 

Ring!,  ii.  74  ;    nude  of  varkk^^  7ft ; 
rcTflini^  83;    their  local 
87 ;    caae    of    Cfariiuwfti,    8S 
Louis,  LooisriUB,  and  TtfJiMiiapolia. ' 
8t    Paal,  91  ;    rural  diatricta 
ally  free  from  them,  93 
oombatJDg    them.    134  - 141, 
Tw*ed  Ring  in  New  York.  335 
delphia  Gas  Ring,  354 

Rome,  CoQstttntion  of  Ancient,  TvUxnt^ 
to,  I.  214,217,352 

KotatioB  In  olDca.  cooadend 
democrmcy,  ii  98,  99 

SALAltns  of  Cbi^EMinen,  L  190-19t 

Sand  Lot  party  in  Ckliforeia,  U.  S7Q 

Son  Frandaco,  iL  673 

Sanitation,  an   nniraportant   faurtfam  «f 
loco]  goremment  in  America,  L  5S8 

ScandinftTion  immigrants  and  Americaa 
poUtica.  L  6 

Sclivdule,  The,  of  a  Oonstitatloa,  L  **^ 
747 

Scifit  w.  Sandfotd,  caae  oi;  L  257,  £83. 
647 

Secaudon  of  a  State  impoatifale,  t  SI& 
329,336 

Secaadon,  War  ot  peferred  to,  t  22,  31! 
329,  340.  867,  373.  40S-411 

Second  Cbainberi,  utility  of,  i.  182  ;  tL4TI 

Secretary  of  the   Interior,   t   81,  84 
the  Nary,  31  ;   of  State,  48.   50,  5] 
83;    of   the   TreMiiry.  81,   84,    ITS] 
of  Wot,  81 

Senate,  The  Federal :  its  control 
foreign  policy,  i.  50,  102-105  ; 
ronage,  66,  67.  105,  106,  a!  W~ 
compoaitioo,  L  92  ;  functions^  93  ;  the 
Senate  eaacDtlal  to  the  Federal  acfaeme, 
93,  119;  mode  of  election,  9i5  ;  of 
\'oUng,  97 ;  tenure  of  offtcv,  9S ; 
ti\>atnii!ut  of  Uiouny  bills.  99  ;  pro-J 
cedare,  100,  115,  6fl9  ;  execntit 
functions,  102 ;  judicial  fosMtioi 
106 ;  obJMta  of  \U  crutinn,  108 , 
nature  and  canws  of  it^  tmrceaa,  110 1 
cliaracter  of  its  raemlH»ra,  llfl;  it* 
place  in  the  cniistitulional  sy«ten^ 
119;  ita  Cunuuttteott,   150:  colUfiom 
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with  tho  House,  176,  183  ;  Halary  of 
niembeni,  190  ;  qitonim,  196  ;  alwence 
of  party  leodeni,  199  ;  [Mirty  caucus, 
201  ;  development  of  lU  fnnctioiui, 
391  ;  extrnots  from  rules,  669 ;  pro- 
viflions  of  th«  Constitution,  696  ;  its 
oratorical  ntandordf  IL  654  ;  iu  prob- 
able future.  696.     See  Cotigress 

Bcnatcs,  Slate.     See  State  L^fislatiu-ufl 

81uve<eiuaiicipation  pruclamatioiu  of  Pre- 
sident LiDcoln,  i.  51 

Slavery  Quetitiun,  TUu,  L  94,  646  sqq. ; 
ii.  SI 2,  426 

"Slipticketa,"  it  103 

Social  Equality  in  America,  ii.  R63.  fi68, 
602 ;  oxbtcnce  of  fine  diatinctiona, 
607  ;  eCect  of  wciol  e^^piality  ou  mou- 
ners,  609  ;  its  ehiinii«  662 

Soctal  life,  iiiflueiio*  of  poliUcal  partlw 
on.  ii.  22 

Sol ici tor-General,  Tie,  i.  85 

South  America  and  the  United  6taie«, 
ii.  403 

Boutbcm  Confederacy,  The,  i.  67,  206, 
679 

Southern  States,  population  of  tlie,  ii. 
273;  character  of  their  sUteamen,  274; 
mean  whites,  275 ;  negroes,  276  ;  rola- 
tiouA  with  the  North,  333;  tiieir 
futxms  707 

Siuin,  Kale  of  Florida  by,  i.  24. 

8|M}aker  of  the  Hdumj  of  RepreHnUtires, 
i.  48,  134-137,  391 

Spoils  System,  The,  L  59,  384,  478. 
613  ;  xL  87.  97-106,  206,  697 

State  Constitutions.  See  Constitutions  of 
the  Statea 

State  Executive  :  position  of  the  Oover- 
nor,  i.  222,  460,  469,  470,  473-470, 
508,  509,  527,  727  ;  ii.  112  ;  oiitlim* 
of  the  frystein,  L  460  ;  execntire  eouu- 
oila,  473;  other  ofhcialA,  475  ;  power 
of  removal,  479 ;  executive  depart 
riient  in  Cnlifoniio,  720 

State  Oovomments :  their  relation  to 
the  Natioiiul  tJoverumfnt,  i.  o06,  818  ; 
restraints  ujwn  them,  310,  320 ;  caaea 
of  rcaLstance.  327;  serev-ion  impos- 
sible, 330  ;  loi^  measure  of  indcpend- 
enro  allowed  them,  330,  405 ;  poli- 
tinal  cotnbinalious  aniongKt  them, 
337 ;  the  stmly  of  tliem  compara- 
tively negli»eteil,  398  ;  causes  tending 
to  diastmlkrtty,  400 ;  cauwjs  tending  to 


uniformity,  402  ;  franchise.  406,  711  ; 
power  over  minor  communities,  407  ; 
treason  agaimtt  a  State,  407  ;  State 
Bovereigntv,  408-412  ;  historv  uf  Sute 
ConstitutiQai,  413-418, 458-460  ;  mode 
of  alteration,  418;  their  real  nature, 
419 ;  their  contents  421 ;  less  capacity 
for  (levelopuieut  than  the  Federal  Con- 
etitntion,  428 ;  rlevoloprueDt  of  State 
GovernmenU,  434  ;  growth  of  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  438  ;  comparative 
frei^uency  of  change,  440  ;  jealousy  of 
ofllcials  and  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment,  442  ;  protection  of  private 
pro[KTly,  442  :  exten>oon  of  State  in* 
torfcrence,  443;  penalties  not  nlways 
enforcoil,  444;  budgets,  490;  fonns  of 
taxation,  492 ;  exemptions  and  mode 
of  coUecliou,  497  ;  amount  of  taxation 
restricted,  408 ;  public  debts,  500, 
743 ;  reatrtcliocs  on  borrowing,  501  ; 
working  of  the  government,  605  aq^. ; 
its  defeclK,  625  ;  rvmevliuH  fur  them, 
526-536  ;  decline  of  its  importance, 
537,  S4S  ;  change  of  cliaracter,  538  ; 
relation  to  the  great  parties,  640,  iL 
22  ;  decline  of  State  politics,  L  548  ; 
local  government,  561 

State  interference,  eagi>mr.«is  for,  ii.  409  ; 
its  chief  forms,  410  ;  illostnitiuns,  413 

State  Legislatures:  their  reUUon  tn  the 
Federal  Senate,  i.  95,  98 ;  relation 
to  the  goremor,  222,  469,  470  ;  t«- 
Utton  to  the  State  Contiitutions, 
418,  420 ;  to  the  courts  of  law.  421  ; 
distrubted  by  the  people,  427,  461  ; 
their  character,  451,513;  comixwition, 
460  ;  the.  rii^hl  of  sullra^.  464  ;  thuir 
numbers.  466  ;  sahirieM,  467  ;  seHsions 
469,  534  ;  powers  of  the  8Rn.it4>,  46S  ; 
prooeduro,  468  ;  constitutional  restric- 
tions on  them,  470,  684  ;  busineiut, 
511 ;  character  of  the  members,  514  ; 
charges  of  corruption,  516,  iL  129  ; 
local  influence,  620  ;  restlej»nes8,  521 ; 
timidity,  523  ;  philanthropy,  523  ; 
their  defect)  stminiarized,  526 ;  safe- 
gnards  and  remedies,  526 ;  effect  on 
their  working  of  the  political  partiea, 
543  ;  lugifdaturc  of  California,  ii  393  ; 
style  of  orutnry,  654 

Statesmen,  tyjws  of,  in  Eqropc,  II.  195  j 
iu  Anieric4^i,  196  ;    wiiut  of   llrMt-cbi 
men.  i  1D7  ;  iL  200,  i5V,  479 
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SUtu*  Rights.  L  376.  408-412.  63&,  660 

Ht  Uiiua,  City  of,  i.  003  ;  ii.  90 

St.  Paal  (MinneiMta),  ii.  91 

Suirrnge,   right  uf,   i.   406.  712;  ii.   67, 

47fi 
Suaduy  observance  in  America,  iu  fif2 
Saprome  Court,  The  FodenU.     Sec  Judi- 

cUry  (Federal) 
SwiBi    Constitution     ami     Govornment, 

rofenwl  to,  i.  13,  20,  3.%  62.  245,  234. 

319.   S80,   996,   362,    400,   430,   448, 

461,  474.  477,  54D;  it  41 

Taiuu»v  UolL  ii.  339 

T&utiou :  for  Federal  purpcwefl,  !.  30. 
»9,  171  a<jq, ;  491  ;  for  State  pur 
poKt.  491  »qq.  ;  for  loeal  purjMMes, 
685  ;  mode  uf  lerjing.  590  ;  taxa- 
tion in  cities,  699  ;  in  tbe  sUtc  of 
C:ii]ifamia,  ii.  393 

Teoure  of  Offlco  Act  of  1867,  L  59 

Tarritorial  exieiialon,  problem  of,  ii. 
396-403 

Toiritoriw.  The,  i  122.  346.  C52  ; 
their  orgauiuitiou.  553  ;  position  of 
their  oitizeos,  555  ;  their  coDvcn>]on 
into  8tatea,  Sfi6  ;  remarks  on  them, 
557  ;  working  of  the  Hyiitem.  659  ; 
their  delegates  admitted  to  nattoual 
conventions,  ii.  147  ;  women's  suflrago 
in  the  Territories.  427 

Teau  V.  WhiU,  cue  of.  i.  316 

Thought.  inHueuce  of  democracy  on,  U. 
611-614;  in  the  ca.<te  of  America, 
614-620 ;  recent  derelopnients  of 
thonght,  631 ;  promise  for  the  fnturej 
642 

Town  or  Township  system,  i.  561,  565, 
567,  672  mjq.,  576,  560,  583,  592,  631  ; 
iL24« 

IVeMtiry.  Bccrelory  of  the,  i.  81,  84  ; 
liiB  Annual  Lettar,  172 

Treatios.  power  of  making,  i.  49,  102-105 

Tweed  Ring,  The,  in  Now  York  City,  U. 
338-353 

Tyranny  of  the  MiO^i^tTi  ^  302 ;  change 
in  this  respect  in  America,  307-314, 
446 

Ukiok,  Indestructibility  of  the  Fodcml. 

i.  315,  329,  336 
Unit  Rule.  The,  meaning  of  tho  term,  ii 
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Unity,  want  of,  in  tbe  AmNiaui  govi 

ment.  1.  287,  295 
Unirersities,  American  :  their  Inflneni 

on  iwUtica,  ii.  264  ;  their  historj-,  525  ; 

their    general    cliaracter.     529  -  549 

genenU  observations  on  tbem,  649-5 
U.S.  District  Attorney,  L  234 
U.S.  Manhol.  I  234 
Utah,  Territory  of,  t  568 
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Vbto  power,  The^  in  AmericB :  of  tha 
Prcddent,  i.  53-66,  220-322,  284 ; 
291  ;  of  State  Governors,  i.  222.  46?^ 
474.  475,  509.  527  ;  ii.  321  ;  proj 
for  Congress,  i.  251  ;  of  mAyozii  &95k^ 
6-^9 

in  CanadA.  i.  454 

in  Bnglond.  L  66 

in  France.  1.  66 

Vioe-PresM«ut  of  the  United  Statea,  i. 
37,48,114.293,391.696.  700;  ii.  149 

Villages,   their  place  tu    the  system   of 
local  government,  i.  576 

Vii^nia,  SUte  of,  i.  16,  23,  232  J 


Wall  Rtrkkt  and  its  inflaence  on  Ameti- 

can  life,  ii.  617-624 
War  power  of  the  President,  i  30,  61 
War,  Secretary  of,  1  31 
Washington,  City  o^  i.  71.  553 ;  Ii.  e4«, 

648 
Washington,   George  (President),  L  1 

10,  36.  42.  52,  fiS,  54.  71,  87,  641 
Washington  Territory,  L  658 
Wealth,    Inflneooe   of^  in    America,  fit 

479,  599.  603 
Webster.  Daniel,  L  646  ;  ii.  654 
Western  States  cf  America,  their  pecnliar 

character,  ii.  678.  680  ;   development, 

680  ;  their  temper,  681  ; 

682  :    superstition,    6S3  ;    local 

ccption  of  greatnciw,  084  ;  rivalry 

Western  towns,  686  ;  their  confide 

687  ;  air  of  ceaseless  haste.  688 
West  Indiee,  relatioos  of  the.  to  Am 

ii.  402 
Whig  Party.  The.  of  1830,  L  G44 
Whips,  Farliamfutary,  tbelr  impoTtance 

In  England.  1.  199 ;  want  of  them 

America,  200  tyg. 
White  House,  The,  i.  70 
Wilrton,  James,   referred  to,  L  19, 

250,  361,  666 
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Wilson,  Woodrow,  quoted,  L  177 
Women,  Foeition  of,  in  Americft:  the 
snffirage,  ii.  16,  173,  424-484;  tbeir 
inflnence  in  politics,  178,  292,  586 ; 
education,  648,  587,  588  ;  l^  rights, 
584 ;  profeaaioual  employmeut,  586 ; 


freedom  of  social  intercourse,  590; 
deference  to  women,  692 ;  their  liter- 
ary taste,  596  ;  inflnence  of  democracy 
on  their  position,  597 ;  results  to  them- 
selTes,  698  ;  and  to  the  nation,  698 
Wyoming,  Territory  of,  t  657  ;  ii.  427 
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